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PEEFACE 


The  estimation  in  which  Brugsch-Bey's  *  History  of 
Eg3[pt  under  the  Pharaohs '  is  held,  and  the  continuously 
increasing  demand  for  it,  have  induced  the  publisher 
to  bring  out  a  cheaper  and  more  convenient  edition. 
While  presenting  this  to  the  public  in  one  volume 
instead  of  two,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  that, 
in  condensing  the  Author's  style,  all  the  original  in- 
formation should  be  retained. 

The  only  omissions  made  in  this  edition  have  been 
that  of  the  essay  on  'The  Exodus  and  the  Egyptian 
Monuments,'  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  Pithom 
having  proved  the  Author's  theory  to  be  no  longer 
tenable,  and  the  transcription  of  the  Tablet  of 
Usertsen  EQ.,  which  is  not  gi\^n  because  a  trans- 
literation without  the  hierojrlj^hs  would  be  absolutely 
useless. 

The  much- vexed  question  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Bubastites  has,  so  far  as  possible,  been  accommodated 


VIU  PREFACE 

to  Bnigsch-Bey's  present  views  without  altering  the 
tenor  of  the  chapter.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
learned  Author  has,  since  writing  his  History,  consider- 
ably modified  his  opinion  concerning  their  Assyrian 
origin. 

At  the  same  time  the  whole  text  has  been  subjected 
to  a  thorough  revision,  and,  where  necessary,  has 
been  corrected  in  conformity  with  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Egyptological  science.  A  special  notice  of 
the  *  Eoyal  Mummies  of  Deir-el-Bahari,'  and  also  of 
the  *  find '  in  February  of  this  present  year,  has  been 
added,  as  well  as  new  Maps  and  a  complete  list  of  the 
Pharaonic  Kings,  with  their  Cartouches. 

With  regard  to  the  transliteration  o£  the  Egyptian 
names,  I  have  adopted  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  our  English  alphabet,  and 
which  receives  the  sanction  of  such  authorities  as 
Lepsius,  Brugsch,  and  Eenouf.  The  system  of  dotted 
letters — e.g.  a,  h,  k,  t,  s — though  useful  for  those  who  are 
able  to  read  hieroglyphs,  is  liable  to  mislead  the  general 
reader ;  it  has  therefore  not  been  considered  advisable 
to  use  such  letters  in  this  work.  The  only  exception  is 
in  the  case  of  the  t\  which  is  always  pronounced  like 
ch  in  chip,  e.g. 

T'efab  =  Chefab ; 
Pai-net'em  =  Pai-nechem. 
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HISTORY   OF   EGYPT 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODUCTOBY. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  collect  what  the 
monuments  and  books  tell  of  the  history  of  that  most 
r*-marka])le  land  and  people  on  the  favoured  banks  of 
the  Nile,  beginning  with  the  first  native  king,  Mena.  In 
5pit#-  of  all  that  has  perished,  never  to  be  recovered, 
thf  la>t  thirty  years  have  brought  to  light  an  extra- 
onlinar}'  and  almost  unexpected  wealth  of  new  dis- 
coveries. A  walk  through  the  rooms  of  the  Egyptian 
Museum  at  Gizeh  brings  us  at  each  step  to  monuments 
i»f  tlie  most  remote  ages,  and  tliere,  there  may  be  seen  an 
uiibroken  series  of  new  witnesses  of  tlie  old  time,  raised 
out  of  the  earth  into  the  light  of  day,  to  give  informa- 
tion alx>ut  the  long-vanished  past,  whose  starting-pohit 
<-an  no  longer  be  reached  even  by  the  remotest  stages 
in  the  ordinary  historical  measurement  of  time. 

Tlie  Tablets  of  Saqqarah  and  Abydos,  both  contain- 
ing a  selection  of  Eg}'ptian  monarclis  from  tlie  first 
Pharaoh  Mena  cmwards,  give  the  most  autlientic  evi- 
dence, now  no  longer  to  be  doubted,  that  the  primeval 
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ancestors  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  the  Pharaohs  of 
Memphis,  must  be  recognised  as  real  historical  per- 
sonages, and  that  King  Eamses  11.  (about  1350  B.C.), 
the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek  fabulous  history,  was  preceded 
by  at  least  seventy-six  authentic  sovereigns.  What 
conquests  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  old  Egyptian 
language  and  writing  has  won  for  historical  research  is 
best  shown  by  the  numerous  writings  of  distinguished 
men  of  science,  amongst  which  are  the  works  of  real 
genius  by  the  Viscount  E.  de  Eoug^  on  the  irruption  of 
the  Mediterranean  peoples  into  I^ypt  in  the  times  of 
the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Dynasties,  and  the  in- 
valuable contributions  which  M.  Chabas,  of  Chalons, 
has  made  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  same  reigns.  In 
sixty  centuries  the  old  Egyptian  race  has  undergone  but 
little  change ;  it  still  preserves  those  distinctive  features 
of  physiognomy,  and  those  peculiarities  of  manners  and 
customs,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
united  testimony  of  the  monuments  and  the  accounts  of 
classical  writers,  as  the  hereditary  characteristics  of 
this  people. 

Historical  researches  concerning  a  race  of  mankind 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  momentous  enquiry 
after  their  primeval  home.  The  sciences  of  ethnology 
and  comparative  philology  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration to  determine,  even  though  it  be  but  approxi- 
mately, the  origin  of  nations  and  the  directions  in  which 
they  have  migrated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that, 
according  to  ethnolog}',  the  Egyptians  appear  to  form  a 
third  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race,  the  family  called 
Cushite ;  and  this  much  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  humanity,  far  beyond  all 
historical  remembrance,  the  Egyptians,  for  reasons  un- 
known to  us,  left  the  soil  of  their  early  home,  took 
their  way  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  finally  crossed 
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that  bridge  of  nations  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  to  find  a 
new  fatherland  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Comparative  philology,  in  its  turn,  gives  powerful 
support  to  this  hypothesis,  for  the  primitive  roots  and 
the  essential  elements  of  the  Egyptian  grammar  point 
to  such  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Indo-Germanic 
and  Semitic  languages,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
mistake  the  close  relations  which  formerly  prevailed 
between  them.    According  to  Greek  tradition  the  pri- 
mitive abode  of  the  Egyptian  people  is  to  be  sought 
in  Ethiopia,  and  the  honour  of  founding  their   civi- 
lisation shoidd  be  given   to   a  band  of  priests   from 
Meroe.   Descending  the  Nile,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
settled  near  the  later  city  of  Thebes,  and  to  have  esta- 
blished the  first  State  with  a  theocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

But  it  is  not  to  Ethiopian  priests  that  the  Egyptian 
empire  owes  its  origin,  its  form  of  government,  and  its 
hi^fh  civilisation  ;  much  rather  was  it  the  Egyptians 
Themselves  that  first  ascended  the  river  to  found  in 
Ethiopia  temples,  cities,  and  fortified  places,  and  to 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  a  civilised  state  among  the  rude 
dark-coloured  population. 

SupjK)sinj:,  for  a  moment,  that  Egypt  had  owed  her 
civil  and  social  development  to  Ethiopia,  nothin<r  would 
be  more  probable  than  the  presumption  of  our  finding 
monuments  of  the  greatest  antiquity  in  that  primitive 
home  of  the  Egj'ptians,  while  in  going  down  the  river 
we  ou^rht  to  light  only  upon  monuments  of  a  later  age. 
J!*trange  to  say,  the  whole  number  of  the  buildings  in 
stone,  as  vet  known  and  examined,  which  were  erected 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  river  by  Egyptian  and  Etliiopian 
kings,  furnish  the  incontrovertible  proof,  tliat  the  long 
series  of  tem]>les,  cities,  sepulchres,  and  monuments  in 
general,  exhibit  a  distinct  chronological  order,  of  which 
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the  starting-point  is  found  in  the  Pyramids,  at  the  apex 
of  the  Delta. 

The  Egyptians  themselves  held  the  belief  that  they 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  fertile 
valley  of  the  Nile  formed  in  their  opinion  the  heart  and 
centre  of  the  whole  world.  To  the  west  of  it  dwelt  the 
groups  of  tribes  which  bore  the  general  name  of  Eibu 
or  Libu,  the  ancestors  of  those  Libyans  who,  inhabiting 
the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  extended  their  abodes 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
From  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  they  belonged  to 
a  light-coloured  race,  with  blue  eyes  and  blond  or  red 
hair.  It  is  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  that  as  early  as 
the  Fourth  Dynasty  members  of  this  race  wandered 
into  Egypt  to  display  their  dexterity  as  dancers,  com- 
batants, and  gymnasts  in  the  public  games. 

The  great  mixture  of  tribes  who  had  their  homes  in 
the  wide  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile — near  Syene — ^liave 
on  the  monuments  the  common  name  of  Nahasu.  From 
the  representations  of  them  we  recognise  the  ancestors 
of  the  negro  race.  Eastwards,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  were  the  people  of  that  great  nation  which  the 
Egyptians  designated  by  the  name  of  Aamu.  These 
were  the  Pagans,  the  Kaffirs,  or  '  infidels  '  of  their  time. 
In  the  coloured  representations  they  are  distinguished 
chiefly  by  their  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  complexion, 
while  their  dress  has  sometimes  a  great  simplicity,  but 
sometimes  shows  a  taste  for  splendour  and  richness  in 
the  choiceness  of  cut  and  the  variegated  patterns  woven 
into  the  fabric.  In  these  Aamu  scientific  research  has 
since  perceived  the  representatives  of  the  great  Semitic 
family  of  nations.  Moreover  it  is  a  fact  established  be- 
yond dispute,  that  even  in  the  most  glorious  times  of 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  the  Aamu  were  settled  as  perma- 
nent inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
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lake  Menzaleh,  where  many  places  formerly  bore  un- 
nustakably  Semitic  names. 

The  most  remarkable  nations  among  them  who  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  Egyptian  history  as  commanding 
respect  by  their  character  and  their  deeds  are  the 
Kheta,  the  Khar  (or  Khal),  and  the  Euten  (or  Luten). 

Egypt  is  designated  in  the  old  inscriptions,  and  by 

the  later  Christian    Egyptians,  by  a  word  signifying 

*the  black  land,'  and  which  is  read  in  the  Egyptian 

laiigoage  Kamit.     The  ancients  had    early   remarked 

that    the   soil    was    distinguished   by    its    very    dark 

cobur,  and  certainly  this  peculiarity  suggested  to  the 

old   EfH'ptians   the  name  of    the   black    land.     This 

receives  a  further  corroboration  from  the  fact  that  the 

neighbouring  region  of  the  Arabian  desert  bore   the 

name  of  Teaherit,  or   '  the  red  land.'      On  countless 

cjccasions  the  king  is  mentioned  as  'the  lord  of  the 

UsLck  countr}'  and  of  the  red  country,'  in   order   to 

*>how  that  his  rule  extended  over  cultivated  and  un- 

cultivateil  Egj^Jt  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word.     The 

E^n-ptians  called  themselves  simply  the  people  of  the 

bLirk  land  (Kamit),  and  the  inscriptions  have  handed 

clown  to  us  no  further  distinctive  appellation. 

But  a  number  of  other  names  recorded  on  the  monu- 
ments designate  this  same  land  of  Egypt  in  special 
manners.  Amongst  the  oldest  is  unquestionably  Ta- 
m^ra,  which  seems  to  have  meant  *  the  country  of  the 
inundation.'  Others  alluded  to  Eg}'pt  poetically. 
Among  these  are  the  following :  the  land  of  the  syco- 
more  :  the  land  of  the  olive ;  the  land  of  the  Holy  Eye; 
the  land  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon  (intercalary  day). 
The  explanation  of  many  of  these  names  can  only  be 
nought  in  those  writings  of  the  ancient  lilgyptians  which 
relate  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  things  and  to  the 
legends  of  the  gods.     Tlie  Hebrews  gave  the  land  the 
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name  of  Mizraim ;  the  Assyrians,  Muzur ;  the  Persians, 
Mudraya,  At  the  basis  of  all  these  designations  there 
lies  an  original  form,  which  consisted  of  the  three  letters 
M — z — r. 

Ancient  Egypt,  commonly  called  *  the  double  land,' 
consisted  of  two  great  divisions,  the  land  of  the  South 
and  the  land  of  the  North.  The  first  corresponds  to 
that  part  of  E^ypt  which  we  now  know  as  Upper 
Egypt,  and  which  the  Arabs  down  to  the  present  day 
call  Sahid.  Upper  Egypt  began  on  the  south  at  the 
ivory-island  city  of  Elephantine,  which  lay  opposite  to 
Syene,  the  modem  trading  town  of  AswS,n.  Its  northern 
boundary  reached  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis. 
Lower  Egypt  comprehended  the  remainder :  the  Bahari 
of  the  Arabs,  the  Delta  of  the  Greeks.  The  chief  divi- 
sion of  Egypt,  which,  according  to  sacred  tradition, 
was  referred  back  to  the  time  of  the  god-kings,  explains 
the  name  of  *  double  country,'  especially  in  the  title  of 
the  kings,  and  enables  us  to  see  clearly  the  grounds 
of  the  opposition  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  south 
was  committed  to  the  god  Set,  and  that  of  the  north  to- 
Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris. 

Following  tradition,  every  king,  on  the  day  of  his 
solemn  coronation — ^which  was  distinct  from  the  day 
of  his  receiving  the  kingdom  in  his  father's  lifetime  or 
on  the  death  of  his  predecessor — received  as  his  chief 
insignia  two  crowns,  of  which  the  white  upper  one 
symbolised  his  sovereignty  over  the  South,  the  red 
lower  one  his  dominion  over  the  North. 

The  land  of  Egypt  resembles  a  narrow  girdle,  di- 
vided in  the  midst  by  a  stream  of  water,  and  hemmed 
in  on  both  sides  by  long  chains  of  mountains.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  river  the  Arabian  hills  accompany  the 
stream  for  its  whole  length;  on  the  western  side^ 
the  low  hills  of  the  Libyan  desert  extend  in  the  same 
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direction  with  the  river  from  south  to  north  up  to  the 
diore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  river  itself  was 
designated  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  by  the  name  of 
Neilos  (6  Nuko^)  or  Nilus.  Although  this  word  is 
still  retained  in  the  Arabic  language  as  Nil,  with  the 
special  meaning  of  ^  inundation/  its  origin  is  not  to  be 
Kmght  in  the  old  Egyptian  language  ;  but,  as  has  been 
litdy  suggested  with  great  probabiUty,  it  should  be 
derived  from  the  Semitic  word  Nahar  or  Nahal,  which 
hss  the  general  signification  of  '  river.'  From  its  bifur- 
catioQ  south  of  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  the  river 
parted  into  three  great  arms,  which  watered  the  Lower 
Egyptian  flat  lands  which  spread  out  in  the  shape  of 
tiie  Oreek  letter  A  (Delta),  and,  with  four  smaller  arms, 
IcHmed  the  seven  famous  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  divided 
from  the  earUest  times  into  districts  called  Nomes. 
This  division  is  to  be  found  on  the  monuments  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty,  where  some  are  mentioned  by  name 
with  their  chief  towns.  Thirty  centuries  later  the  same 
districts  appear  on  Ptolemaic  and  Eoman  monuments 
arranged  in  regular  and  detailed  tables,  which  separate 
the  upper  and  lower  country  by  a  clear  division. 
Upper  Eg}'pt  contained  22,  Lower  Egypt  20,  and 
these  the  native  language  designated  sometimes  by 
the  word  Sep  or  Hesep,  sometimes  by  the  word 
Tmsh.  According  to  the  account  given  in  a  papyrus, 
the  older  division  into  36  districts  rests  on  a  parti(*ular 
view,  which  connected  the  terrestrial  partition  into 
nomes  with  the  36  ruling  houses  of  the  heavens  in 
astrolog)'.  Each  district  had  its  own  capital,  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  governor  for  the  time  being, 
whofie  office  and  dignity  passed  by  inheritance,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  'EfiyptiSLU  laws,  from  the  father  to  the 
eldest  grandson  on  the  mother's  side,  and  formed  like- 
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wise  the  central  point  of  the   particular  cult  of  the 
district. 

From  the  sacred  lists  of  the  nomes  we  learn  the 
names  of  the  temple  of  the  chief  deity,  of  the  priests 
and  priestesses,  of  the  sacred  trees,  and  also  the  names 
of  the  town-harbour  of  the  holy  canal,  the  cultivated 
land  and  the  land  which  was  only  fruitful  during  the 
inundation,  and  much  other  information.  Thus  we 
can  form  the  most  exact  picture  of  Egyptian  agri- 
cultural life  in  all  its  details.  The  several  districts 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  boundary  stones, 
and  the  authorities  took  the  greatest  pains  in  attending 
to  the  measurement  of  the  lands,  to  the  making  of 
canals,  and  the  inspection  of  the  dikes.  It  happened 
very  often  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  district  threatened 
an  attack  on  the  occupants  of  another,  which  not  in- 
frequently broke  out  into  a  violent  struggle,  requiring 
the  whole  armed  power  of  the  king  to  extinguish. 

The  disastrous  results  of  such  feuds  sometimes 
affected  even  the  whole  dynasty,  the  reigning  family 
being  displaced  by  the  conqueror.  Hence  arose  those 
changes  of  dynasty  and  different  names  of  the  capitals 
of  nomes  which  we  find  in  Manetho's  '  Book  of  the 
Kings.'  Three  districts,  however,  throughout  the  course 
of  Egyptian  history  maintained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  seats  of  national  government:  in  Lower  Egypt, 
Memphis  and  HeUopoUs ;  in  Upper  Egypt,  Thebes. 
The  ancient  inhabitants,  Uke  their  descendants,  were 
chiefly  an  agricultural  people.  The  walls  of  the  sepul- 
chral chapels  are  covered  with  thousands  of  bas-reliefs 
and  their  explanatory  inscriptions,  which  preserve  the 
most  abundant  disclosures  respecting  the  labours  of 
the  field  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  as  practised  by  them. 
On  festivals  the  Pharaohs  themselves  sailed  along  the 
sacred  river  in  their  gorgeous  royal  ship,  to   perform 
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mystic  rites  in  special  honour  of  agriculture.  The 
priests  regarded  the  plough  as  a  most  sacred  imple- 
ment, and  held  that  the  highest  happiness  of  man,  after 
the  completion  of  his  pilgrimage  here  below,  would 
<*onsi8t  in  tilling  the  Elysian  fields,  in  feeding  and  tend- 
ing his  cattle,  and  naWgating  the  breezy  water  of  the 
other  world  in  slender  skiffs. 

The  husbandman,  the  shepherd,  and  the  boatman 
were,  in  fact,  the  first  founders  of  that  advanced 
civilisation  which  flourished  in  the  Nile  valley. 

Some  writers  regard  the  Egyptians  as  a  reflective, 
serious,  and  reserved  people,  very  religious,  occupied 
only  with  the  other  world,  and  caring  nothing  or  very 
little  about  this  lower  life.  But  is  it  possible  that  such 
a  omntr}'  and  such  a  climate  could  have  produced  a  race 
of  living  mummies  and  of  sad  philosophers,  a  people 
who  only  regarded  this  life  as  a  burthen  to  be  thrown 
off  as  sotm  as  possible  ?  No !  No  people  could  be  gayer, 
more  lively,  of  more  childlike  simplicity,  than  those  old 
Egj^ptians,  who  loved  life  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
ftmnd  the  deepest  joy  in  their  very  existence.  Far 
fnjm  loii'nn*:?  for  death,  tliev  addressed  to  the  host  of 
the  holy  go<ls  the  prayer  to  preserve  and  lengthen 
life,  if  possible,  to  the  '  most  perfect  old  age  of  110 
years.'  The  song  and  dance  and  flowing  cup,  cheerful 
excursions  to  the  meadows  and  papyrus  marshes — to 
hunt  with  bow  and  arrow  or  tlirow-stick,  or  to  fish 
with  spear  and  hook — were  tlie  recreation  of  the  nobler 
cla^^ses  after  work  was  done. 

Li  connection  with  this  merry  disposition,  hu- 
morous jests  and  lively  sallies  of  wit,  often  passing  the 
btrunds  of  decorum,  characterised  the  people  from  age 
to  age. 

From  a  verj'  early  period  stone  was  wrought  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  an  advanced  skill ;  and  metals 
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— ^gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron — ^were  melted  and 
wrought  into  works  of  art  or  tools ;  wood,  leather, 
glass,  flax,  and  even  rushes  were  all  in  daily  use,  and 
on  the  potter's  wheel  vessels  were  formed  from  the 
Nile  mud  and  baked  in  the  furnace.  Sculptors  and 
painters  too  found  profitable  work  among  the  wealthy 
patrons  of  art  at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  noble  class  (suten  rekh)  of  the  Egyptian 
people  derived  their  origin  chiefly  from  the  royal 
house;  to  them  were  conmiitted  the  offices  of  the 
court.  They  held  as  their  hereditary  possessions  vil- 
lages and  tracts  of  land,  with  the  labouring  people 
thereto  belonging,  bands  of  servants,  and  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  To  their  memory,  after  their  decease, 
were  dedicated  those  splendid  tombs  the  remains  of 
which  are  on  the  Libyan  desert  or  in  the  caverns  of 
the  Egyptian  hills. 

Ambition  and  arrogant  pride  formed  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  dwellers  on  the  Nile ;  yet 
in  the  schools  the  poor  scribe's  child  sat  on  the  same 
bench  beside  the  offspring  of  the  rich,  and  the  masters 
knew  how  by  timely  words  to  goad  on  the  laggards  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  rewards  which  awaited  rich 
and  poor  aUke.  Many  a  monument  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  some  nobleman  gone  to  his  long  home,  wha 
during  life  had  held  high  rank  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh^ 
is  decorated  with  the  simple  but  laudatory  inscription, 
*His  ancestors  were  unknown  people.'  Above  all 
things  they  esteemed  justice,  and  virtue  had  the  highest 
value  in  their  eyes.  The  law  which  ordered  them — 
*  to  pray  to  the  gods,  to  honour  the  dead ;  to  give 
bread  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty,  clothing  to- 
the  naked ' — reveals  to  us  one  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
old  Egyptian  character — ^pity  towards  the  unfortunate. 
The  forty-two  conmiandments  of  their  religion,  whicL 
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are  contained  in  the  ^  Book  of  the  Dead,'  are  not  in- 
ferior  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity ;  and  in  reading 
the  old  inscriptions  concerning  morality  we  are 
tempted  to  beUeve  that  Moses  modelled  his  teachings 
on  the  patterns  given  by  those  old  sages. 

They  were  not  free,  however,  from  vices  and  fail^ 
iDgs.  Hatred,  envy,  cunning,  intrigue,  combined  with 
in  overweening  sentiment  of  pride,  contradiction,  and 
perversity,  added  to  avarice  and  cruelty — such  is  the 
long  series  of  those  hereditary  faults  which  history 
reveals  to  us  among  the  Egyptians  by  innumerable 
examples. 

Xor  did  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs  open  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land  the  gates  of  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. The  people  suffered  and  endured  under  the 
Mows  of  their  oppressors,  and  the  stick  quickened  the 
despatch  of  business  between  the  peasant  and  the  tax- 
gatherer.  We  need  but  glance  at  the  gigantic  masses 
of  the  Pyramids;  they  tell  more  emphatically  than 
living  speech  or  written  words  of  the  miseries  of  a 
whole  population,  which  was  condemned  to  erect  these 
everlasting  monuments  of  Pharaonic  vanity :  and  when, 
thirty  centuries  later,  Herodotus  visited  the  PjTamids 
of  Gizeh,  the  I^ryptians  told  him  of  the  imprecations 
wrunff  from  their  unhappy  forefathers  during  the  erec- 
tion of  those  monuments. 

The  Egyptians  were  as  enquiring  as  ourselves  about 
prehistoric  times,  but  with  this  difference,  that  for  them 
primeval  history  was  concerned  but  little  with  the 
people  and  much  more  with  tlie  fame  of  their  kiiijjfs. 
Tlieir  enquiries  were  directed  to  the  names  and  genealo- 
jries  of  the  princes  who  ruled  tlie  land  before  tlie 
first  authentic  king,  Mena.  As  they  could  not  discover 
from  their  monuments  anv  records  of  their  land  before 
the  Pharaoh  Mena  mounted  the  throne,  their  imagina- 
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tion  supposed  three  ages  which  followed  one  another, 
till  Mena  placed  the  double  crown  upon  his  head. 
During  the  first  a  dynasty  of  the  gods  reigned  in  the 
land,  followed  by  the  age  of  the  demi-gods,  while  the 
dynasty  of  the  mysterious  Manes  closed  the  prehistoric 
time. 

The  theology  of  their  priests  filled  up  these  ages 
with  heavenly  persons  and  names.  The  calculations 
of  the  courses  of  the  stars,  based  on  the  cycle  of  the 
risings  of  Sothis  (the  Dog  Star),  gave  the  numbers 
which  were  added  as  regnal  years  to  the  names  of 
these  imaginary  sovereigns.  As  the  priests  of  various 
cities  differed  in  their  doctrines  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  gods  and  their  connection  with  earthly  things  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  lists  of  the  prehistoric  dynas- 
ties contained  different  names  and  numbers,  according 
to  the  respective  origin  of  each. 

Subjoined  are  the  names  of  the  divine  kings  of  the 
first  age,  first  in  the  Theban  order  and  then  according 
.to  the  Memphite. 

Thb  Dynasty  op  the  Gods. 
I.  According  to  the  Theban  Doctriiie, 


I.  Amen-Ba,  '  the  King  of  the  Gods ' 

Zeus 

2.  Mentu,  his  son 

Mars 

3.  Shu,  son  of  Ra 

Agathodsemon 

4.  Seb,  son  of  Shu        .         .         .         . 

Saturn 

5.  Osiris,  son  of  Seb     .         .         .         . 

Dionysos 

6.  Horns,  son  of  Osiris 

Hermes 

II.  According  to  the  Memphite  Doctrine, 

1.  Ptah,   Hhe  Father  of   the    Gods'   (the 

Architect  of  the  World)      .         .  Hephaistos 

2.  Ra,  son  of  Ptah  (Fire — Existent  Being 

—the  Present) Sol  (the  Sun) 

3.  Shu,  his  son  (the  Air)      ....  Agathodaemon 

4.  Seb,  his  son  (the  Earth)  ....  Saturn 
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\  Osiris,  his  son  (Water — Being  that  has 

existed — the  Ptot)       ....     Dionjsos 

6.  Set,  son  of    Seb    (the  Annihilation  of 

Being) Typhon 

7.  Horas,  son  of  Osiris  (the  Coming  into 

Being — the  Future)     ....     Hermes 

Thus  Ptah  of  Memphis,  whom    the    inscriptions 

honour  with  the  title  of  *  father  of  the  gods/  is  the 

Architect,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.     This  is  at 

once  mdicated  by  his  name,  for  Ptah,  in  the  Egyptian 

language,  signifies  *  architect.'     There  are  inscriptions 

which  throw  light  on  the   sacred  attributes  of  this 

Architect  of  the  Universe.     The  following  texts,  on  the 

walls  of  the  temple  of  Denderah,  call  the  god  '  the 

chief  of  the  society  of  the  gods,  who  created  all  Being.' 

*A11  things  came  into  existence  after  he  existed.'    '  He  is 

the  lord  of  truth  and  king  of  the  gods.'     At  Philae  it  is 

said  *  he  who  created  all  being,  who  formed  men  and 

gals  with  his  own  hands ; '  and  again,  *  he  is  the  father 

of  l>eginnings,  who  created  the  egg  of  the   sun  and 

of  the   moon,'   and   is   'the   father  of   all  the   gods, 

th*.'  first  existing.'     He  is  'God  the  creator,  who  was 

before  the  creation  of  the  universe,  his  own  exclusive 

work.' 

Ra,  the  Sun,  his  successor,  according  to  the 
Mempliite  doctrine,  is  invoked  in  several  sacred  hymns 
as  *  the  son  of  Ptah.'  In  difierent  localities  he  bears 
the  double  names  of  Khnem-Ra,  Amen-Ka,  and  in 
another  deeply  mystic  sense  he  is  the  divine  form  of 
existence.  He  is  *  that  which  is  to-day — the  present ; ' 
his  son  and  successor,  Shu,  is  identical  with  wind  or 
air.  The  divine  Seb,  who  in  the  temple  of  Esneh  is 
called  the  son  of  Shu,  represents  the  earth,  and  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Greek  Kronos. 

To  his  son  Osiris — the  divinity  adored  in  nearly  all 
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parts  of  the  land — the   Egyptian  priests   assigned  the 
particular  meaning  of  Water.     According  to  a  deeper 
conception  they  believed  that  they  recognised  in  him 
the  symbol  of  completed  existence  ;  for  he  is  that  which 
was  yesterday — the  past.     There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
here  upon  the  hostile  divinity,  his  brother  Set.     Next  to 
him  comes  the  god  of  light,  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris 
and  his  divine  wife,  Isis.     He  symbolises  the  return  of 
the  new  life,  that  which  will  be  to-morrow — the  future 
— the  being  born  again  in  the  eternal  cycle  of  earthly 
phenomena.     Such  is  Horus,  the  primeval  form  and 
type  of  every  royal  successor  of  the  Pharaohs,  just  as 
Ea  represented  the  reigning,  Osiris  the  deceased  king. 
A  myth  spun  out  to  great  length  about  Horus,  whom 
Isis  by  her  mysterious  magical  arts  awakens  to  life  from 
the  dead  Osiris  in  the  form  of  a  child,  tells  of  the  com- 
bat of  the  youth  and  his  companions  with  Set,  the 
brother  and  murderer  of  his  father,  of  the  final  victory 
of  the  god  of  light  over  Set,  the  prince  of  darkness  and 
of  eternal  conflict  and  annihilation,  and  of  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  young  king  Horus  on  the  undivided  throne 
of  his  father  Osiris. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  old  records  of 
the  royal  gods,  as  of  real  personages.  Besides  the  name 
of  their  dynasty  they  have  a  second  name  of  honour, 
and,  just  like  the  Pharaohs,  they  bear  respectively  the 
authentic  title  under  which  the  god  Tehuti,  the  sacred 
scribe  of  the  gods,  registered  each  of  them  in  the  *  Book 
of  the  Kings,'  at  the  command  of  the  Sun  god,  Ea.  They 
have  their  individual  history,  which  the  scribes  wrote 
down  in  the  temple  books ;  they  married  royal  brides, 
and  begat  a  very  numerous  posterity. 

The  monuments  say  little  about  those  monarchs 
designated  by  Manetho  as  the  Dynasties  of  the  Demi- 
gods and  Manes,  nor  is  there  in  the  Turin  Papyrus  the 


ac. 

B.C. 

5702 

Lanth 

.  4157 

5613 

Lepsius 

.  3892 

4455 

BunBen 

.  3623 
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iUghteet  intelligible  information  about  them,  though 
it  18  possible  that  they  are  all  included  under  the  general 
Dime  of  Hor-Shesu.  It  must,  however,  be  granted 
that  igypt  had  really  a  life  before  the  historic  age,  but 
that  the  monuments — apart  from  the  myths— contain 
DOthing  about  the  condition  of  the  land  in  those  prime- 
Til  times.  All  that  can  be  allowed  is  that  Egypt's  pre- 
historic age  must  of  necessity  correspond  to  the  time 
of  the  first  development  of  society  and  the  dawn  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  German  Egyptologists  have 
ittempted  to  fix  the  era  when  Mena,  the  first  Pharaoh, 
moanted  the  throne,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Boeckh 

Unger 

BrngBch 

The  difference  between  the  extreme  dates  is  enor- 
mous, amounting  to  no  less  than  2,097  years  !  It  is  as 
if  one  should  hesitate  whether  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
atression  of  Augustus  at  B.C.  207  or  a.d.  1872. 

The  calculations  in  question  are  based  on  the 
extracts  from  a  work  on  the  history  of  Eg}'pt  by  the 
E^nrptian  priest  Manetho.  His  book,  which  is  now  lost, 
contained  a  general  review  of  the  kings,  divided  into 
Thirty  Dynasties,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  names, 
with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  and  the  total  duration 
of  each  D}Tiasty.  Though  tliis  invaluable  work  was 
httle  known  and  certainly  but  little  re^^arded  by  the 
historians  of  the  old  classical  ajre,  larjre  extracts  were 
made  from  it  bv  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers ;  but 
in  process  of  time  the  copyists,  either  by  error  or 
desi^Tiedly,  corrupted  the  names  and  the  numbers. 

Tlie  deciphering  of  the  Ejryptian  writing  has,  how- 
ever, proved  that  much  of  the  original  work  was  both 
valuable  and  authentic*.     And  so  the  Manethonian  list 
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of  the  kings  served,  and  still  serves,  in  spite  of  its  cor- 
rupted state,  as  a  guide  for  assigning  to  the  royal 
names  read  on  the  monuments  their  place  in  the 
Dynasties.  The  pedigree  of  twenty-four  court  archi- 
tects, as  given  in  the  opposite  Table,  the  last  mentioned 
of  whom,  IQinum-ab-Ea,  was  alive  in  the  twenty-seventh 
and  thirtieth  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius  I.,  has  given 
rise  to  the  new  method  of  fixing  the  dates  of  the 
Pharaohs  anterior  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Djnaasty,  with 
the  help  of  existing  series  of  genealogies. 

The  credit  of  this  is  due  to  a  Swedish  scholar,  M. 
Lieblein. 

The  importance  of  his  standard  for  all  measurements 
of  Egyptian  chronology  is  incontestable.  Assuming  the 
round  number  of  a  century  for  three  consecutive  human 
lives,  we  possess  the  means  of  determining  approxi- 
mately the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  King  Mena  to 
the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  again  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  to  the  end  of  the 
Twenty-sixth. 

As  far  as  present  discoveries  go  there  is  no  possible 
means  of  doing  so  more  exactly.  The  Tablet  of  Abydos, 
in  a  corridor  of  the  temple  of  Seti  I.  at  Harabat-el- 
MadfAneh,  gives  a  succession  of  sixty-five  kings  from 
Mena,  the  founder  of  the  line,  down  to  the  last  reign  of 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  To  these  sovereigns,  therefore, 
would  be  assigned  a  period  of  %^  x  100  =  2166 
years. 

It  appears  certain  that  the  long  series  of  the  kings, 
which  the  Turin  Papyrus  once  contained,  was  arranged 
by  the  author  according  to  his  own  ideas  and  views ; 
for  he  gives  carefuUy,  besides  the  names  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  years,  months,  and  days  of  their  reigns, 
but  he  forgets  to  give  any  account  of  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  two  kings,  which  have  been  proved  beyond 
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Table  of  the  Chief  Architects. 


1200 

1166 

1133 

1100 

1066 

1033 

1000 

965 

933 

900 

866 

833 

800 

766 

733 

700 

666 

633 

600 

566 

533 

500 


Chief  Architects  of 
Pharaoh 

Bek-en-Khonsu 


Ut'a-Khonsu 


Nefer-mennu 

I 

Mi 


Si-uer-nenen-heb 


Pepi 


I 
Hor-em-saf  I. 


Mermer 


Hor-em-saf  II. 

Ta-heb  I. 

J 
Nas-shunu  I. 


Taheb  II 


Nas-shunu  II. 
Ta-heb  III. 


Nas-shunu  III. 


T'a-n-hebu 

I 

Nas-shonu  IV. 

I 

Uah-ab-Ra-ran-uer 
Ankh-Psamthek 


Aah-nics  se-Nit 

I 
Khnum-ab-Ra 


High  Priests  of 
Amen  in  Thebes 


King  Her-Hor 
King  Pi-ankhi 
King  Pai-net'em  I. 


Ainen-her-pa-mesha  Men-kheper-Ra 


Eling  Pai-net'em  II. 
Prince  Auputh 
Prince  Shashanq 


Nimrod 


King  Uasarken 
Shashanq 
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all  doubt  by  tlie  inscriptions,  and  which  was  a  very 
usual  custom  in  the  succession  of  a  son  to  his  father. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

DYNASTIES    I.-IV.' 
THE  PHARAOHS  OF  THE   FIRST  THREE  DYNASTIES. 

l5  Upper  Egypt,  west  of  the  river,  stood  a  small  town 
called  Tini,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  converted  into 
This  or  Thinis.  It  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
eighth  nome,  and  lying  near  to  Abydos,  it  formed  only 
X  separate  quarter  of  that  celebrated  city.  It  chose 
for  its  tutelary  deity  the  warlike  god  Anhur,  while  at 
Abydos  Osiris  was  worshipped.  Both  cities  have  now 
vioished,  but  their  memor}"  is  preserved  by  the  necro- 
prjlis  and  the  splendid  sanctuaries  which  the  pious  faith 
*.'{  the  Egyptians  raised  on  the  border  of  the  desert  at 
the  plai;e  which  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  country 
'•all  l*v  the  Arabic  name  of  Harabat-el-Madfuneh 
Harabat  the  sunken). 

Tini,  which  in  the  Roman  times  enjoyed  a  certain 
rtpute  for  its  purple  dyes,  must  anciently  have  been 
hrrld  in  special  honour  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
f 'r,  under  the  soverei^rns  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty, 
the  hijrhest  servants  of  the  state,  of  Pharaoh's  own 
race,  were  denoted  by  the  title  of  *  Kinj^^'s  son  of  Tini,' 
a  distinction  which  elsewhere  occurs  only  in  the  titles 
•  Kin^^'s  son  of  Cush,'  or  of  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians, 
and  *  Kinjr's  son  of  Hineb,'  that  is,  the  city  of  the  Moon, 
Eileith}napolis. 

Tlie  high  fame  of  this  town  rested,  beyond  doubt,  on 

*  Fur  Table  of  King*  »ee  pp.  six,  zz. 

C*2 
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the  received  tradition  that  it  had  been  the  cradle  of 
the  first  Egyptian  king,  and  the  hereditary  seat  of  his 
successors  for  two  dynasties.     The  name  of  this  first 

sovereign    of    ancient    Egypt    was    Mena,    '  the 

steadfast.' 
12  Our  only  knowledge  of  him  is  confined  to  a 
Mena.  fg^  statcmcnts  of  doubtful  credit,  found  in  classical 
writings.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  lawgiver  of 
Egypt,  but  to  have  corrupted  the  simple  manners  of  the 
olden  time,  in  that  he  replaced  the  frugal  mode  of  life 
by  royal  pomp  and  sumptuous  expense.  To  him  also  is 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  Memphis,  the  splendid  capital 
of  the  Old  Empire,  after  he  had  first  diverted  the  Nile,, 
in  order  to  gain  a  wide  space  for  building  the  new  city. 
By  the  construction  of  an  enormous  dike,  the  previous 
course  of  the  river,  along  the  Libyan  hills,  was  cut  off, 
and  the  bed  thus  left  empty  was  for  ever  filled  up. 

Linant-Bey,  one  of  the  most  active  improvers  of 
modem  Egypt,  is  convinced  that  the  great  dike  of 
Cocheiche  is  in  all  probability  the  same  which  Mena 
caused  to  be  constructed  6,000  years  ago.  The 
Egyptians,  like  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  began 
the  work  of  founding  a  city  by  building  the  temple, 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  future  town.  New 
sanctuaries,  erected  later,  occasioned  the  building  of 
new  quarters,  which  surrounded  the  oldest  temple,  and 
finally  formed  with  it  a  single  great  city.  The  names 
given  to  the  several  temples  embraced  likewise  the 
dwelling-places  of  the  inhabitants  which  adjoined  and 
belonged  to  it,  and  thus  is  explained  the  fact  that  the 
monuments  mention  the  same  town  under  the  most 
different  designations. 

The  chief  name  of  Mena's  city  was  also  that  of  the 
nome,  Anbu-hat,  or  the  '  white  wall ; '  in  general  it 
bore  the  title  Men-nefer,  the  *  good  place,'  which  the 
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Greeks  altered  to  Memphis,  the  Copts  to  Memphi,  and 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  render  Mimpi.  The  last 
trace  of  the  old  name  is  preserved  in  Tell-el-Monf,  the 
modem  designation  of  a  heap  of  ruins  close  to  the  for- 
mer royal  residence  of  the  first  Pharaohs.  More  rarely 
it  was  called  Kha-nefer,  the  'good  appearance/  or 
Mikhata,  the  '  land  of  the  scales,'  and  frequently  by  the 
sacred  appellation  of  Ha-kha-Ptah,  '  house  of  worship 
of  Piah^'  who  often  bears  the  additional  title  of  Seker 
or  Sek&ri,  traces  of  which  seem  to  be  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  modem  village  Saqqarah,  near  the  ancient 
city  of  Memphis.  The  wife  of  the  god,  a  lion-headed 
goddess  adorned  with  the  sun's  disk,  bore  the  name  of 
Sekbet,  whose  son,  Nefer-atmu,  or  Im-hotep,  was  the 
isclepios  of  Egyptian  mythology. 

AD  that  now  remains  of  this  celebrated  city  con- 
sists of  heaps  of  overthrown  and  shattered  columns, 
altars,  and  sculptures  which  once  belonged  to  the 
i^rmples  of  Memphis,  and  of  a  far-extended  line  of 
mounds  of  debris. 

The  temple  of  Ptah  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the 
«dt-encrusted  plain  which  stretches  between  the 
•Swine's  Hill,'  Kum-el-Khanzir,  on  the  east,  and  the 
little  Arab  \'illage  of  El-Qassarieh  on  the  west.  Its 
length  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  the  mighty  statue  of 
Ramses  II.  shows  where  the  splendid  gate  of  the  temple 
once  stood.  The  former  existence  of  the  sacred  lake  to 
the  north  is  proved  by  the  inscription  upon  the  statue. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Q-Qassarieh  (which  means  '  wash-pot ')  are  shown  the 
broken  remains  and  columns  of  a  temple,  the  inscrip- 
tions on  which  declare  Ramses  11.  to  be  its  founder 
and  builder.  The  chief  axis  was  from  east  to  west> 
and  it  was  built  of  polished  blocks  of  granite  and 
alabaster,  in  honour  of  the  divine  Ptah. 
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Judging  from  th6  writings  of  Abd-el-Latif,  an  Arab 
physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  would  seem  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  remains  of  the  once  great  city 
of  Memphis  were  still  so  well  preserved  that  their 
materials  and  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship 
excited  the  admiration  of  Arab  visitors.^ 

The  repeated  excavations  which  have  been  under- 
taken in  our  day  on  the  site  of  Memphis  have  given 
results  hardly  worth  naming,  for  the  immense  masses 
of  stone  used  in  the  building  of  the  temples  have  been 
in  the  course  of  time  transported  to  Cairo,  to  supply 
the  materials  needed  for  the  mosques,  palaces,  and 
houses  of  the  city  of  the  Khalifs. 

The  high  priests  of  Ptah  appear  to  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  authority  and  influence, 
and  even  princes  of  the  blood  royal  did  not  find  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  hold  that  oflSce  at  Memphis, 
for  example,  Khamuas,  the  favourite  son  of  Eamses  EC., 
who  died  early,  and  '  gave  many  gifts  to  the  gods  of  the 
temple,  and  fulfilled  the  rules  of  the  divine  service/ 
It  was  not  until  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom,  and 
until  Memphis  and  Thebes  ceased  to  be  the  famous 
residences  of  the  Pharaohs,  that  the  authority  of  the 
high  priests  came  gradually  to  an  end. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  desert,  extending  from  AbA 
Bo^h  as  far  as  MeidAm,  lay  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis, where  were  buried  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Dynasties.  Their  memories 
have  been  kept  alive  by  pictures  and  writings  on  the 
walls  of  the  sacrificial  chambers  built  over  their  tombs. 
In  that  obscure  age,  when  the  symmetrical  building  of 
the  Pyramids  and  the  well-executed  design  of  the 
sepulchral  chambers  demanded  skill  and  intelligence, 
the  oflSce  of  architect  was  the  occupation  of  the  noblest 

*  Relation  de  VEgyptdy  translated  by  S.  de  Sacy. 
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men  at  court,  many  of  whom  were  either  sons  or 
grandsons  of  the  king.  Great  dignity  also  belonged  to 
the  nobleman  who  was  honoured  witii  the  oflSce  of  *  a 
prophet  of  the  Pjnramid  of  Pharaoh/  His  duty  was  to 
pniae  the  memory  of  the  deceased  king,  and  to  devote 
the  god-like  image  of  the  sovereign  to  enduring  remem- 
hnnce.  The  honour  of  the  office  was  mentioned  in 
the  prophet's  own  tomb,  and  was  associated  with  the 
name  of  his  deified  king. 

The  Memphite  tombs  tell  much  concerning   the 
customs  of  Pharaoh  and  his  court.      The  sovereign 
bears  the  official  title  of  *  King  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Coantry ; '  he  is  also  called  Per-ao,  *  the  great  house,' 
better  known,  perhaps,  under  the  Hebrew  equivalent  of 
Pharaoh.    The  people  honoured  him  as  ^lord'  (neb) 
and  *  god '  (neter).    At  sight  of  him  every  native  pros- 
trated himself  and  touched  the  ground  with  his  nose,  and 
it  was  an  especial  favour  if  the  command  of  his  lord 
permitted  him  only  to  kiss  his  knee.     He  was  spoken 
of  as  *  His  Majesty,'  and  briefly,  but  not  less  respect- 
fiiUy,  by  a  word  equivalent  to  the  German  man. 

At  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  with  regard  to  attendance 
on  the  sovereign,  order,  rank,  and  time  were  exactly 
defined,  as  well  for  nobles  of  the  purest  descent  as  for 
the  mass  of  busy  servants.  Not  only  did  the  splendour 
of  his  birth  secure  for  the  nobleman  dignity  and 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  but  far  greater 
weight  was  given  to  prudent  wisdom,  noble  culture, 
and  the  brightness  of  virtue.  Good  service  was  re- 
warded with  honours  and  gifts,  the  noblemen  receiving 
such  titles  as  *  hereditary  highness '  (erpa)  or  *  intimate 
friend '  (semer-uat). 

The  management  and  service  of  the  court,  as  well  as 
the  administration  of  the  countr}',  was  conducted  under 
Pharaoh's  direction  by  the  governor  and  bailiff  and  a 
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countless  host  of  scribes,  while  the  duties  of  personal 
attendance  upon  the  king  were  performed  by  inferior 
oflScials  controlled  by  the  high  steward.  The  boy 
distinguished  by  early  intelligence,  and  who  gave  good 
promise  for  the  future,  was  associated  with  the  king's 
children  as  their  companion  in  play  and  lessons,  while 
a  guardian  of  noble  family  superintended  the  '  house  of 
the  king's  children,'  on  whom  devolved  heavy  respon- 
sibility for  the  bodily  health,  for  the  education  and 
discipline  of  the  royal  children. 

The  queen  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  royal  family 
were  for  the  most  part  honoured  with  the  sacred  dignity 
of  *  prophetess  of  the  goddesses  Hathor  and  Nit ; '  they 
lived  in  the  '  women's  houses,'  guarded  by  free  men 
chosen  by  the  king,  and  it  was  permitted  to  the  princesses 
to  ally  themselves  in  marriage  with  some  of  the  great 
nobles. 

The  duty  of  attending  to  the  buildings  and  all  kinds 
of  work  in  stone  belonged  to  skilled  persons  of  the 
noble  class.  In  the  caverns  of  the  mountain  of  Tflrah, 
opposite  to  Memphis,  they  quarried  limestone  for  build- 
ing the  royal  pyramids  and  tombs,  and  for  the  artistic 
work  of  the  sarcophagi  and  columns ;  or  they  resorted 
to  the  southern  region,  to  hew  out  the  hard  granite 
from  the  Eed  Mountain,  behind  the  city  of  AswS.n,  and 
constructed  rafts  for  the  conveyance  of  the  vast  masses 
of  stone  to  the  lower  country  in  the  favourable  season 
of  the  inundation.  The  dreaded  band  of  taskmasters 
was  set  over  the  wretched  people,  who  were  urged  to 
speedy  work  more  by  the  punishment  of  the  stick  than 
by  words  of  warning. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  extensive 
environs  of  the  towns,  or  in  the  villages  of  the  open 
plain,  were  kept  in  order  by  governors  of  nomes.  The 
judges  enforced  strict  obedience  to  the  written  law,  and 
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administered  justice  to  the  oppressed,  whose  complaints 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  king's  deputies  to  hear. 

The  warlike  hosts  of  young  soldiers  (Mesha),  con- 
asting  of  infantry,  whom  the  master  of  the  armoury 
equipped  with  clubs  and  axes,  spears,  and  bows  and 
im>ws,  were  conmianded  by  experienced  generals.     It 
was  the  duty  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  plan  the 
campaign,  dispose  the  troops,  and  go  out  to  war  with 
his  soldiers.     Of  a  more  peaceful  kind  was  the  cele- 
brated office  of  the  '  teachers  of  mysteries '  (Herseshta), 
for  they  were  the  possessors  of  all  hidden  wisdom  in 
those  ancient  times.     *  The  mystery-teachers  of  heaven ' 
looked  upwards,  and,  as  wise  astronomers,  explained 
the  ever-changing  course  of  the  stars.     '  The  mystery- 
teachers  of  all  lands '  contemplated  the  nature  of  earthly 
things,  and  appear  to  have  been  the  geographers  of  the 
ancient  world.     *The   mystery-teachers  of  the  depth,' 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  were  the  possessors  of  know- 
ledge of  that  which  the  earth  conceals  in  its  depths  and 
were  initiated  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil. 

Others,  *  m3rster}'-teachers  of  the  secret  word,'  vrrote 
books  on  subjects  of  deep  thought,  whilst  the  '  myster}'- 
teachers  of  the  sacred  lan<;uaore '  devoted  themselves  to 
the  special  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  tongue.  Most 
frequently  of  all  we  meet  with  the  '  mystery-teachers  of 
Pharaoh,'  or  'of  all  the  commands  of  Pharaoh,'  wise 
men  who  held  the  position  of  private  secretaries  to 
their  master.  Next  to  them  we  read  of  *mystery- 
tea^-hers  who  examine  words,'  without  doubt  either 
learned  men  of  letters  or  judges  who  listened  to  com- 
plaints and  compared  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses. 

The  scribes  were  divided  into  many  branches,  accord- 
ing to  their  position  and  business.  In  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  their  master,  they  either  wrote  the  events 
of  his  domestic  life  or  accurately  recorded  his  income 
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and  expenditure,  and  kept  his  books  in  good  order. 
For  a  scribe  of  talent  the  way  was  open  to  the  highest 
honours.  The  mass  of  servants  and  skilled  workmen 
were  also  divided  into  fixed  orders  and  gradations. 

In  this  way  the  welfare  of  the  court  and  country 
was  secured  by  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
members.  Everyone  maintained  his  place  according 
to  his  own  worth ;  and  the  machinery  of  the  state  ran 
in  the  regular  course,  being  set  in  motion  by  the  all- 
powerful  will  of  Pharaoh.  Blind  obedience  was  the  oil 
which  caused  the  harmonious  working  of  the  whole. 

And  this  great  world,  buried  in  its  deep  desert  grave 
for  more  than  6,000  years,  is  now  beginning  to  wake  up 
out  of  its  long  sleep,  Uke  the  briar  rose  in  the  legend^ 
and  to  relate  in  childishly  simple  language  its  long  past 
history  in  home  and  state. 

To  return  to  Eng  Mena.  After  conducting  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Libyans  he  was  seized  and  devoured 
by  a  crocodile.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  ancients. 
Was  Set,  the  lord  of  the  horrid  water-monsters,  embittered 
with  envious  hatred  against  the  founder  of  the  most 
ancient  state  ? 

The  names  alone  of  the  successors  of  the  first 
Pharaoh  are  preserved  in  the  Tablets  of  Saqqarah  and 
Abydos,  and  harmonise  to  some  extent  with  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  which  when  complete  contained  the  names  of 
the  same  kings,  together  with  the  length  of  their  reigns 
in  a  similar  order.  From  a  merely  superficial  examina- 
tion ^  it  is  clear  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
names  towards  the  end  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  they  are 
radically  different  from  those  of  the  Pharaohs  who 
succeeded  them.  For  the  most  part  the  older  ones 
suggest  the  ideas  of  strength  and  terror.  Thus  Mena  is 
*  the  constant ; '  Teta,  '  the  smiter ; '  Ka-kau,  *  the  bull  of 

*  See  Table  of  Kings,  p.  xix.  et  teq. 
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bulls ; '  Senta,  *  the  terrible  ; '  Huni,  *  the  hewer/  It  is^ 
not  until  the  22nd  name  on  the  monumental  list  that 
the  goda  Amen,  Sebek,  or  Tehuti  become  incorporated 
into  the  royal  cartouche,  while  from  henceforth  the 
agn  of  the  god-king  Ba  is  paraded  in  a  suitable  place 
of  honour  in  the  upper  space. 

Among  the  rulers  of  the  most  ancient  kingdom 
Nefer-ka-Sekari  (*  perfect  through  Sekari ')  is  the  only- 
one  whose  name  plainly  preserves  the  remembrance  of 
a  deity.     But  then  the  question  naturally  arises,  How 
was  it  that  a  king  of  Tini,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,, 
gave  himself  a  name  which,  by  the  presence  of  the 
divine  Sekari  at  Men-nefer  (Memphis),  suggests  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt  ?    However  this  may  be,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  Mena  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
fatare   metropolis,   and  that   the   descendants  of  his 
house  held  their  court  at  Men-nefer,  not  at  Tini. 

Unfortunately  the  monuments  are  silent  until  the 
time  of  Sneferu  (Dyn.  m.),  and  our  information  con- 
cerning the  most  ancient  rulers  of  Egypt  comes  only 
from  the  fragments  of  Manetho  and  from  Greek  stories 
of  doubtful  veracity. 


Mena's  son  and  successor,  Teta,  built  the  royal 
palace  in  Memphis,  and  wrote,  wonderful  as  it  may 
sound,  a  work  on  anatomy,  *  for  he  was  a  physician.' 
The  monuments  are  silent  concerning  this  physician- 
king;  but  a  pap}Tus  roll  of  the  most  remote  age, 
bought  in  Thebes  by  Ebers,  tells  in  archaic  language 
that,  when  King  Teta  sat  on  the  throne,  a  prescription 
for  making  the  hair  grow  was  mu(*h  commended. 
More  important  than  this  information  is  the  testimony 
that  the  writings  of  the  Pharaohs  on  medical  subjects 
back  as  far  as  the  First  Dynasty. 
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To  mention  one  only,  the  long  medical  papyrus 
found  in  the  necropolis  of  Memphis,  and  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum,  contains  prescriptions  for  the  cure 
of  malignant  leprosy  and  many  other  kinds  of  illness, 
treats  of  fractures,  and  teaches,  although  in  a  simple, 
childish  way,  of  the  construction  and  mechanism  of 
the  body.  Though  composed  in  the  reign  of  Eamses  IE., 
there  is  a  passage  in  it  which  throws  back  the  origin 
of  one  part  of  the  work  to  the  fifth  king  of  the  Tablet 
of  Abydos.     It  runs  thus  : — 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  sum  of  all  methods  for  the  cure  of 
bad  leprosy.  It  was  discovered  in  a  writing  of  very  ancient  origin 
in  a  writing-case  underneath  the  feet  of  the  divine  Anpu,  in  the 
town  of  Sekhem,  at  the  time  when  the  deceased  Sapti^  was  king. 
After  his  death  the  writing  was  brought  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
blessed  king  Senta,  on  account  of  its  miraculous  power  of  healing. 

When  Uenephes  (Ata)  ascended  the  throne  the 
land  of  Egypt  suffered  from  a  great  famine.  In  spite 
of  it  the  people  were  employed  in  building  pyramids 
on  the  site  called  Ka-kam  (* black  bull'),  where  the 
bodies  of  the  sacred  Apis-bulls  reposed  in  the  Serapeum 
in  the  desert.  The  place  is  near  the  modern  village  of 
Saqqarah,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  building  with 
steps  called  the  'pyramid  of  degrees,'  whose  hollow 
chamber  contained  the  bones  of  bulls  and  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  royal  names  of  Apis,  was  a  common 
sepulchre,  consecrated  by  Ata  to  this  animal. 

[This  pjnramid,  unlike  all  the  others,  does  not  face 
the  points  of  the  compass ;  it  is  oblong,  not  square,  and 
instead  of  containing  one  chamber  has  many  of  unique 
form  in  the  interior.  These  were  explored,  in  1821, 
by  Minutoli,  an  Italian  officer,  and  in  one  of  them  he 
found  a  skull  and  the  soles  of  feet,  both  of  which  were 
carefully  gilded.      Two  of  the  chambers  were  inlaid 

Dyn.  I.,  No.  5. 
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iriib  a  kind  of  mosaic,  consisting  of  green  faience  and 

stucco.] 

When    Semex-Ptah    inherited   the    crown  a  great 

number  of   miracles  were   displayed,  and    a    violent 

pUfTue    raged    in    the    country.      When  Ba-en-neter 

ascended  the  throne  the  earth  opened  at  Bubastis  and 

swallowed  up  many  people.     When  Ka-kau  ('  bull  of 

bulk  *)  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  the  worship  of  Apis 

was  instituted  in  the   city  of  Memphis,  and  that  of 

Mnevis   at    On.     A    sanctuary   and   priesthood  were 

founded  to  the  honour  of  the  sacred  ram  Mendes  at  the 

town  of  that  name.     Pure  men  served  the  sacred  Apis- 

bull,  whose  death   was   deeply  lamented;    his   body, 

adorned  with  decorations,  was  exposed  on  a  high  bier, 

and  even  his  name,  Hapi,  was  borne  as  an  honour  by 

many  distinguished  persons. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  Ba-en-neter, 

who  had  apparently  no  sons,  enacted  as  a  standing  rule 

for  ever  that  women  should  inherit  the  throne.     The 

working  of  this  new  custom  had  important  consequences 

in  the  establishment  of  many  a  dpiasty,  either  when 

the  (lueen,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  took  the 

reins  of  government  or  stepped  into  the  place  of  her 

vouthful  son,  or  when  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a 
• 

deceased  Pharaoh,  who  had  no  sons,  gave  her  hand  to 
a  foreign  husband.  According  to  the  ancient  custom  the 
mother's  pedigree  had  great  weight  in  the  order  of 
inheritance,  because  it  gave  an  unconditional  claim  of 
ri«'ht  to  the  son  as  the  true  heir  of  *  the  father  of  his 
mother.'  Tlie  husband  of  a  royal  heiress  appeared  as 
king  in  name  only,  but  it  devolved  on  the  son  of  such 
a  marriage  to  maintain  his  full  right  to  the  throne 
and  sceptre  by  virtue  of  his  maternal  descent.  If  a 
Pharaoh  married  the  daughter  of  a  noble  family,  not  of 
royal  race,  the  offspring  of  the  union,  as  appears  from 
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many  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom,  had 
not  equal  rights  with  the  true  royal  children. 

The  father  of  the  new  Pharaoh  was  honoured  by 
the  title  of '  father  of  the  divine  one '  {Atef-neter),  while 
the  mother  was  called  'mother  of  the  king'  {Mat- 
suten).  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  succession  of  the 
dynasties  was  determined  by  the  union  of  new  suitors 
with  heiresses  of  the  blood  royal,  whether  the  chosen 
husbands  could  trace  their  pedigree  back  to  royal 
ancestors  or  not. 

Under  the  rule  of  NefeKtKA-Ea  tradition  relates  that 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  suddenly  assumed  for  eleven  days 
the  taste  of  honey. 

We  know  nothing  of  Seker  but  the  strange  tradi- 
tion which  says  he  was  5  cubits  in  height  and  3  in 
breadth ! 

Under  Necherophes,  the  first  king  of  the  Third 
Dynasty,  the  tribes  of  Libya  revolted  against  their 
Egyptian  masters,  and  Pharaoh  only  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing them  when,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  the  moon  ap- 
peared to  grow  of  a  gigantic  size,  which  threw  terror 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

The  heir  of  this  king,  Tosorthros,  was  skilled  in  the 
art  of  healing  sickness  and  injuries  to  the  body,  and  on 
account  of  tliis  wisdom  the  title  of  *  god  of  heaUng ' 
was  given  him,  He  was  also  diligent  in  other  matters, 
and  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  erecting  solid  masses  of 
building  in  well-hewn  stone.  Also  he  gave  instruction 
in  the  painting  of  the  written  characters  for  the  benefit 
of  people  expert  in  writing. 

The  first  of  the  monumental  kings  was  Sne- 
feru,  '  he  who  makes  good.'  A  number  of  stones 
carved  during  his  Ufetime  mention  him.  With 
sneferu.  Suefcru  first  appcaTS  the  custom  of  adding  to  the 
king's  own  name  another  and  sacred  one,  besides  three 
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bigh-totuidiiig  titles.     Without  distinguishing  the  in- 

^vidoal  the  first  title  was  that  of  Horus,  who  dispenses 

Bfe  and  prosperity  ;    the  second,  '  lord  of  the  double 

diadem ; '  and  the  third, '  the  image  of  the  golden  Horus, 

coDqueror  of  his  opponent.'    After  each  king's  name 

vtt  placed  that  of  his  pyramid  to  distinguish  him,  and 

as  a  pledge  of  lasting  fame.     It  was  a  pious  custom 

whenever  the  king  or  a  great  noble  was  mentioned  to 

idd  immediately   after  his  name,  'Life,   health,  and 

strength  be  to  him.' 

On  the  steep  wall  of  rock  in  the  Wady-Magharah, 
where,  in  the  very  ancient  caverns,  the  traces  of  the 
miner  may  easily  be  recognised,  Sneferu  appears  as  a 
wirrior,  with  a  mighty  club  striking  a  vanquished 
enemy  to  the  ground.  The  inscription  engraved  beside 
the  picture  mentions  him  clearly  by  name,  with  the 
title  of  •  vanquisher  of  a  foreign  people.'  The  land, 
which  formerly  yielded  copper  ore,  and  blue  and  green 
precious  stones,  seems  to  have  been  a  possession  much 
oTiveted  bv  the  rulers  of  Kamit,^  and  it  was  without 
doubt  Sneferu  who  gained  possession  of  this  moun- 
tainous peninsula.  By  a  short  sea  passage  from  Egj'pt, 
<»r  by  a  longer  journey  on  the  backs  of  asses,  the 
^)Hiers  of  the  king  and  the  troops  of  miners,  with  the 
steward  and  overseer,  reached  tlie  valley  of  the  mines. 
Evt-n  at  tliis  day  the  traveller  can  see  and  read  on  the 
half-df-faced  stone  a  number  of  pictures  and  writings. 
Standinjr  on  a  hi«rh  rock,  wliich  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  Wady-Ma<iharali,  his  eye  discovers  without 
difficult v  the  ruins  of  the  stron<r  fortress  whose  well- 
built  walls  once  enclosed  huts  l>eside  a  deep  well, 
and  protected  the  Egyptian  troops  from  sudden  attack. 
Tlitre  were  also  temples  there  dedicated  to  Ilathor, 
whom  the  Egyptians  worsliipped  as  the  protectress  of 

•  See  p.  ft. 
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the  land  of  Mafkat,^  and  to  the  sparrow-hawk  of  Sopt, 
the  '  lord  of  the  east/ 

The  princes  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties 
maintained  with  a  powerful  hand  the  inheritance  that 
Sneferu  left  them.  The  mines  were  permanently 
worked,  the  enemy  conquered,  and  the  gods  worshipped. 
Sneferu  bethought  himself  in  good  time  of  the  end  of 
his  hfe,  and  of  a  worthy  monument.  The  royal  edifice 
of  the  pyramid  that  stands  near  Meidfim  contained,  we 
doubt  not,  his  body.  The  name  of  the  building  is  in 
good  Egyptian  Kha,  «  ▲,  a  word  which  served  to  denote 
sometimes  'the  rising'  (of  the  sun),  sometimes  'the 
festival,'  sometimes  '  the  crown.' 

Here  it  was,  in  close  proximity  to  the  pyramid,  that 
some  natives  discovered  the  entrance  to  some  tombs  of 
ancient  time,  and  brought  to  light,  amongst  other  things, 
two  statues  remarkable  for  their  antiquity  and  their 
admirable  art.  They  are  portrait  statues  of  a  man  and 
his  wife,  sitting  side  by  side  in  a  dignified  attitude  on 
a  die-shaped  seat.  The  man,  who  was  called  Ea-hotep, 
was  the  son  of  a  king,  and  had  filled  many  important 
offices  during  his  Ufe.  He  led  the  warriors  in  the  service 
of  the  monarch,  and  in  On,  the  town  of  the  god  Ea, 
he  bore  the  sacred  office  of  chief  priest.  His  wife, 
Nefert  ('  the  beautiful '  or  '  the  good '),  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  king  who  is  not  named. 

An  old  papyrus  obtained  by  De  Prisse  in  Thebes 
speaks  thus  of  Sneferu  :  '  Then  died  the  holiness  of 
King  Huni.  Then  was  raised  up  the  holiness  of  King 
Sneferu  as  a  good  king  over  the  whole  country.  Then 
was  Kakem  appointed  governor  of  the  city.' 

>  In  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
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DYNASTY    IV. 

To  restore  as  completely  as  possible  the  names  and 
order  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties, 
the  Tablets  of  Abydos  and  Saqqarah  (p.  xx.  et  seq.)  and 
the  Turin  Papyrus  may  together  be  considered  as 
approximating  to  the  truth. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Tablets  the  suc- 
cejsor  of  the  good  king  Sneferu  was  Khufu,  the  /^ 
Qieops  of  Herodotus.    With  him  begin  the  memor-  |«^| 
ible  traditions  of  Egyptian  history,  as  recorded 
br  the  Greek  and  Boman  authors.  ^"'°- 

No  one  who  has  once  set  foot  on  the  black  soil  of 
ijgTpt  ever  turns  on  his  homeward  journey  till  his 
eres  have  looked  upon  that  wonder  of  antiquity  the 
threefold  mass  of  the  Pyramids  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  which  is  reached  after  an  hour's  ride  over  the 
kmp  causeway  from  the  village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  left 
bttnk  of  the  Nile.  From  the  far  distance  are  clearly 
seen  their  giant  forms,  looking  as  if  they  were  moun- 
tains ;  yet  they  are  but  tombs  built  by  the  hands  of 
men,  and  which,  raised  by  Kliufu  and  two  other  kings  of 
the  same  family  and  d}Tiasty,  have  been  the  admiration 
and  astonishment  alike  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  Perfectly  adjusted  to  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  horizon,  thev  differ  from  each  otlier  both  in 
breadth  and  height,  as  is  shown  by  the  measurements 
of  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  : — 

Height.  Breadth. 

1.  P]rnuiiid  of  Khofu               450-75  fet»t  746  ftH*t 

2.  PyrMttidof  Khaf.Rtt           4475      „  690-75    „ 

3.  Pyrmmid  of  Men-kMU-Rji    203        „  35287    ,, 


Tlie  mode  of  construction  of  these  enormous  masses 
was  fur  long  an  almost  insoluble  enij/ma  to  even  exjuTts 
in  engineering. 

According  to  their  ancient  custom   the  Egyptians, 
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while  they  lived  in  health  and  vigour,  were  ever 
mindful  to  turn  their  looks  westward  to  where  the  door 
of  the  grave  would  one  day  close  on  the  body,  which 
should  rise  to  a  new  existence  after  an  appointed 
number  of  years ;  while  the  soul,  though  bound  to  the 
body,  was  free  to  leave  and  return  to  the  grave  each 
day. 

In  such  a  belief  it  was  their  custom  betimes  to  dig 
their  graves  in  the  form  of  a  deep  shaft  in  the  rock, 
and,  as  a  superstructure  to  this  '  eternal  dwelling,'  to 
raise  sometimes  only  a  hall,  sometimes  several  apart- 
mients,  and  to  adorn  these  riclily  with  coloured  writing 
and  painted  sculptures,  as  if  it  were  meant  for  a  house 
of  pleasure  and  joy.  Not  seldom  did  death  snatch 
away  the  builder  before  his  work  was  finished.  In 
such  a  case  the  visitor  finds  pictures  which  the 
•draughtsman's  skilful  hand  had  sketched  in  outline 
with  a  red  crayon  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  stone 
wall,  but  time  had  not  been  left  for  the  painter  to  fill 
in  the  picture  with  bright  and  varied  colours. 

The  Pharaoh,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  mounted 
the  throne,  immediately  began  building  his  tomb. 
The  kernel  of  the  future  edifice  was  raised  on  the 
limestone  soil  of  the  desert,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
pyramid  built  in  steps,  of  which  the  carefully  con- 
structed and  well-finished  interior  formed  the  king's 
eternal  dweUing.  A  covering  was  added  to  the  out- 
side of  the  kernel,  followed  by  a  second,  and  some- 
times even  a  third  and  fourth ;  and  when,  at  last,  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  extend  the  area  of  the 
pyramid  farther,  a  casing  of  hard  stone,  polished  like 
glass,  and  fitted  accurately  to  the  angles  of  the  steps, 
completely  covered  the  gigantic  building. 

A  special  name  was  assigned  to  each  pyramid,  to 
distinguish  it  from  its  neighbours.      Thus  the  sepul- 
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dind  monument  of  Khufu  bore  the  title   of   'Khut/ 
le.  *  the  lights.' 

The  stones  for  the  building  of  it  were  chosen  from 
three  diJBerent  places.  The  inner  material — a  spongy 
fimectone  without  consistence — ^was  found  close  at 
hind.  The  better  sort  of  stone,  chosen  for  the  steps 
rid  the  successive  layers,  was  brought  from  Tftrah 
upon  rollers  along  the  causeway  (above  half  a  mile 
k>cg)  which  reached  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
iznmediatelj  opposite  to  that  mountain,  to  the  plateau 
of  the  pyramids,  while  the  covering  was  of  costly  stone 
brought  down  the  river  from  a  great  distance.  On 
•Jie  southern  border  of  Egj^pt,  close  to  Aswan,  stands 
•Jie  *  red  mountain '  (Tutesherit),  composed  of  a  granite 
sprinkled  with  black  and  red,  as  hard  as  iron,  and 
shining  beautifully  when  polished.  The  brilliancy  and 
^rability  of  the  syenite — well  fitted  for  buildings  that 
were  to  last  for  ever — ^made  the  possession  of  this  stone 
much  desired.  Quarry  marks  of  those  ancient  times 
are  still  visible;  here  we  meet  with  the  outline  of  a 
•  olossal  statue,  and  there  the  whole  length  of  the  fourth 
•ide  of  an  obelisk  still  waits  to  be  loosened  from  its 
bed. 

Ten  years  passed  before  the  workmen  had  quarried 
the  «tone  for  the  Great  Pvramid  in  the  mountain  of 
Turalu  laid  the  foundation,  and  closed  the  dark  tonil)- 
•hamber  in  the  rock,  and  twice  ten  vears  more  before 
the  whole  work  was  completed. 

The  few  contemporary'  monuments  present  Kliufu 
in  a  diffi-rent  light  from  that  in  which  his  character  is 
<lrawn  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  and  Greek  dominion, 
wlif-n  his  reputation  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Tlie  rock 
tablets  in  the  Wadv-Ma^harah  extol  him  as  the  annihi- 
lator  of  his  enemies,  and  represent  him  as  a  l)rave, 
active  ruler.     Later  tradition  savs  he  was  barbarous  in 
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manners  and  of  a  tyrannical  nature,  and  forced  the 
people  to  do  hard  labour.  He  also  closed  the  temples, 
from  an  evil  motive,  fearing  that  prayer  and  sacrifices 
would  shorten  the  time  of  the  people  for  work. 

Three  small  pyramids  facing  the  east  in  front  of 
Khufu's  gigantic  tomb  formerly  contained  the  bodies 
of  the  king's  wife  and  children. 

Tatf-Ea  followed  Khufu  in  the  kingdom.  His  name 
occurs  on  the  Tablets  of  Abydos  and  Saqqarah,  but 
further  than  this  we  know  nothing  of  him. 

Khaf-Ra,  the  IQiefren  of  the  Greeks.  His  pyramid^ 
'^  A,  designated  by  the  ancients  '  the  Great,'  stands- 
close  to  that  of  Khufu.  Although  the  stones  say 
little  of  Khaf-Ea,  his  name  is  nevertheless  well  pre- 
served by  the  wonderful  workmanship  of  his  statues. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  close  to  the  Sphinx 
was  discovered  that  building  which  is  still  a  mystery 
— small  passages,  then  spacious  haUs,  then  again  dark 
side-rooms  built  with  huge,  well-cut  blocks  of  hard 
variegated  stone  from  Aswan,  and  of  shining  alabaster 
fitted  to  a  hair's  breadth,  each  alternate  comer  stone 
being  clamped  into  the  adjacent  wall  and  perfectly 
squared,  but  destitute  of  any  mark  or  inscription.  On 
the  east  side  the  stone-covered  space  of  ground  showed 
in  a  long  hall  the  shaft  of  a  well,  into  whose  depths  a 
number  of  statues  of  Khaf-Ea  had  been  thrown.  The 
greater  number  of  them  were  destroyed  by  the  violence 
of  the  fall.  Onlv  one  seemed  to  have  survived — the 
figure  of  King  Khaf-Ea  in  a  sitting  posture,  of  regal 
appearance,  dignified  in  look  and  bearing.  A  sparrow- 
hawk,  hiding  itself  behind  the  Pharaoh's  head,  spreads 
out  its  wings  in  calm  repose,  as  if  to  protect  its  royal 
master.  The  name  and  title  of  the  king  appear  in- 
scribed on  the  base  of  the  statue.  The  greenish 
stone,  shining  with  a  high   poUsh,  is  a  hard  diorite. 
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a  material  seldom  chosen  for  the  execution  of  a  monu- 
ment. 

In  saying  that  the  discovery  of  the  statues  of  Ehaf-Ra 
has  proved  an  unparalleled  addition  to  the  history  of 
the  old  empire,  and  that  they  must  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  treasure  of  antiquity,  we  have  not  yet  nearly 
exhausted  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Khaf-Ra's 
stone  image.     As  that  wooden  statue  of  an  old  Sheikh- 
el-Belled,'  which  was  brought  to  light  out  of  the  tombs 
at  Saqqarah,  as  the  various  coloured  statues  of  lime- 
stone which  came  forth  from  the  narrow  '  Serdabs '  -  of 
the  tombs  as  witnesses  of  ancient  life,  as  every  artistic 
production  of  those  days,  in  picture,  writing,  or  sculp- 
ture, bears  the  stamp  of  the  highest  perfection  of  art, 
so  the  statue  of  Ehaf-Ba  also  teaches  us  that  in  the 
beginning  of  history  the  works  of  art  already  redounded 
to  the  praise  of  their  authors. 

From  east  to  west,  almost  in  the  same  line  with 
Ehaf-Ba's  pyramid,  hes  the  colossal  Sphinx — the  body 
of  a  Uon  united  with  the  face  of  a  man.  As  if  at  rest, 
the  lion  stretches  out  his  fore  paws,  between  which  a 
narrow  path  led  to  the  temple  which  stood  at  tlie 
breast  of  the  monster,  while  a  memorial  stone  pre- 
serves the  memor)'  of  the  gifts  made  by  Tehuti-mes  IV. 
to  the  god.  The  lion  was  of  the  living  rock  ;  but  where 
the  hollows  in  the  stone  interrupted  the  rounding  of  tlie 
body,  light  masonry  was  introduced  to  fill  in  what  was 
wanting  in  the  form. 

So  far  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  King  Khufu 
had  seen  the  monster ;  therefore  the  statue  existed 
before  his  time.  To  the  north  lay  a  temple  of  Isis  ;  a 
second^  dedicated  to  Osiris,  was  situated  on  the  southern 
side ;  and  a  third  was  consecrated  to  the  Spliinx.     In 

■  Sm  Prootiiiirfeoe. 

*  Scrdmb  ii  the  Arabic  word  for      chapelt    where    the  utataee   of    the 
thi  tecTCt  chamber  io  the  Fe[>alchnil      deoeaned  were  placed. 
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the  sacred  language  the  Sphinx  is  called  '  Hu/  a  word' 
that  only  denotes  the  man-headed  Uon,  while  as  god 
the  man-Uon  was  caUed  Horemkhu,  a  word  meaning 
'  Horus  on  the  horizon/  and  which  the  Greek  language 
translated  by  *  Harmachis.' 

Many  fragments  of  antiquity,  preserved  in  the 
cemetery  of  Memphis,  inform  us  that  Khaf-Ka's  wife 
was  named  Meri-s-ankh.  She  appears  to  have  been  a 
devout  worshipper  of  the  gods,  and  in  adoring  them 
she  obtained  honour  for  herself. 

After  Khaf-Ea  had  gone  to  the  land  where  Osiris 
held  the  sceptre.  King  Men-kau-Ea,  the  Mycerinus 
of  the  Greeks,  ascended  the  throne.  His  pyramid 
occupies  the  south-west  comer  of  the  plain  of 
taS^ifta. Gizeh,  and  is  called  X  ^5  H®r  ('the  high  one'). 
When  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  found  the  well-guarded 
entrance  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  and  entered  the 
room  *  of  eternity,'  he  saw,  as  the  last  trace  of  Men- 
kau-Ea's  burial,  the  wooden  cover  of  the  coffin,  and  the 
stone  sarcophagus,  hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of  hard 
stone,  and  beautifully  ornamented  outside  in  the  style 
of  a  temple.  Sent  to  London  as  a  valuable  memorial 
of  antiquity,  ship  and  cargo  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  off  Gibraltar.  The  coffin  containing  the  mummy 
was  saved,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
inscription  on  the  cover  runs  thus:  *0  Osiris,  king 
of  the  north  and  the  south,  Men-kau-Ea,  Uving  for  ever^ 
the  heavens  have  produced  thee.  Thou  wast  engen- 
dered by  Nut ;  ^  thou  art  the  offspring  of  Seb.*  Thy 
mother  Nut  spreads  herself  over  thee  in  her  form  as  a 
divine  mystery.  She  has  granted  thee  to  be  a  god; 
thou  shalt  never  more  have  enemies,  0  king  of  the 
north  and  south,  Men-kau-Ea,  living  for  ever.' 

According  to  Greek  testimony,  Men-kau-Ea  enjoyed 

'  The  sky.  «  The  earth 
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the  reputation  of  being  a  mild  and  just  man.  It  also 
ippears  certain  that  he  industriously  studied  the  re- 
ligioas  writings  of  his  age.  The  '  Eitual  of  the  Dead,' 
which  was  usually  buried  with  every  mununy  as  a 
jruide  in  the  world  beyond,  mentions  this  king  thus : — 

Tlui  gate  (chapter)  was  found  in  the  city  of  Hermopolis,  en- 
gnf«i  on  a  block  of  alabaster  and  painted  in  blue  colour,  under 
tk  feet  of  this  god.  It  was  found  in  the  time  of  King  Men-kau-Ra, 
the  deified,  bj  the  king's  son  Hortotef ,  when  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  inspect  the  temples  of  Egypt.  He  brought  the  stone  as  a  won- 
Mill  thing  to  the  king,  after  he  had  well  understood  the  contents 
fafl  of  mystery  which  were  on  it. 


Shbpses^ka-p,  r ^  P  P  "  ^ 


^. 


is  the  name  of  the 


Pharaoh  who  succeeded  Men-kau-Ea.    All  doubt  on  the 
•object  is  removed  by  the  inscriptions  on  a  tomb  at 
Saqqarah.  The  noble  for  whom  it  was  constructed  bore 
the  name  of  Ptah-Shepses ;  he  lived  at  court  and  was 
1  favourite  with   the  kings.     He  appears  first  as  an 
idopted  child  of  Men-kau-Ba,  for  '  he  placed  him  among 
the  royal  children  in  the  royal  women's  house.'    When 
Hen-kau-Ra  died  Shepses-ka-f  placed  the  young  page  in 
his  own  house  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
*  He  was  esteemed  by  the  king  above  all  his  servants. 
He  became    private    secretary  for    every    work  that 
Pharaoh  was  pleased  to  execute.     He   charmed    the 
heart  of  his  master.   His  Majesty  allowed  him  to  em- 
brace his  knees  and  exempted  him  from  the  salutation 
of  the  ground.'    The  last  words  are  not  without  advan- 
tage to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  usages  at  the  court  of 
the  Pharaohs.     When  a  servant  of  high  or  low  degree 
approached  his  royal  master,  custom  demanded  that  he 
fthould  throw  himself  repeatedly  in  the  dust  and  kiss 
the  ground,  only  favourite,  being  permitted  to  touch 
the  king*8  knee.  Rah-^hf  pses  directed  the  forced  labour 
of  the  mines,  and  was  also  the  prophet  of  the  god  Sekar 
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and  chief  guardian  of  his  sanctuary.  The  highest 
decoration  he  bore  was  that  of  '  chief  of  the  priesthood 
of  Memphis/  There  are  but  few  tombs  that  give  any 
further  tidings  of  Shepses-ka-f.  We  know  that  he  did  not 
neglect  to  build  himself  a  pyramid,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Qebeh,  /^a,  '  the  cool.' 


1  tar^n  totlv  Ormt  frna^l  T.  Tlina  ibuII  prramliti. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

DYNASTIES    V.-XV 

THE  PHARAOHS  OF  THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH 

DYNASTIES. 

TsERCHE&ES  heads  the  list  of  Pharaohs  of  the  Fifth 
Dynasty,  according  to  Manetho.     He  is  the  same  whom 

the  Tablet  of  Abydos  gives  as  User-ka-f,  (   ^  P  JjJ 

About  his  reign  we  leam  little.  In  the  inscriptions  on 
the  sepulchral  buildings  and  monuments  of  his  contempo- 
raries he  is  praised  as  a  Pharaoh  at  whose  tomb  a  pious 
priesthood  performed  divine  worship.  Although  there 
is  no  longer  any  token  to  indicate  the  monument  of  King 

XTser-ka-f  the  name  of  his  pyramid,  Ab-asu,  /n  J  J  J  a 
*  the  purest  place,'  has  been  faithfully  preserved.     It  is 

otherwise  with  Sauu-Ka,[    o  ZO^  V 

ka-f  in  the  kingdom.  The  cartouche  of  this  king  is 
painted  in  red  on  the  stone  blocks  of  a  pyramid  which  rose 
northwards  from  the  village  of  Abusir,  on  the  margin  of 

the  desert,  and  was  entitled  Kha-ba,  «^^a>  '  rising  of 

souls.*  His  names  are  conspicuous  also  on  the  smooth 
<:liff  in  the  Wady-Magharah,  where  he  stands  sculptured 
on  the  rock  as  the  vanquisher  of  foreign  peoples. 
Beside  this  an  inscription  designates  him  as  *  God,  who 
strikes  all  peoples,  and  smites  all  countries  with  his 
•arm. 

*  For  Table  of  Kingi  lee  p.  xx. 


,who  followed  User- 
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Long  after  Sahu-Ra  lay  sleeping  in  his  pyramid  the 
pious  remembrance  of  his  name  continued  ;  for  when  the 
Ptolemies  ruled  in  the  Nile  valley  a  sanctuary  still 
stood  in  Memphis  dedicated  to  his  memory,  where 
priests  performed  their  sacred  offices  for  the  dead  king. 

He  was  succeeded,  according  to  the  Tablet  of 
Saqqarah,  by  a  Pharaoh  of  the  name  of  Nefer-ar-ka-Ra, 


i'l 


u 
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doubtless   the   same   that   Manetho   tran- 


scribed Nephercheres.   He  gave  to  his  pyramid  the  name 

Ba,  that  is  '  Soul,'  n^-A.     Many  fragments  of  tombs  in. 

the  cemetery  of  Memphis  have  faithfully  preserved  the 
memory  of  this  king ;  above  all  the  grave  of  his  royal 
grandson,  Urkhuru,  who  is  called  '  the  royal  scribe  of 
the  palace,  the  learned  man,  the  master  of  writing  who 
serves  as  a  light  to  all  the  writing  in  the  house  of 
Pharaoh.'  He  is  also  called  the  *  master  of  writing  for 
the  petitions  of  the  people,  he  who  serves  as  a  light  to 
all  the  writing  which  relates  to  the  administration,  chief 
of  the  provision  chambers.'  He  was  also  *  general  of 
the  forces  composed  of  all  the  young  men.'  Another 
officer  of  this  time,  named  Pehenuka,  performed  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  state  in  faithful  service  to  his^ 
master.  Of  the  rulers  who  followed  this  king  we  will 
mention  the  thirtieth  according  to  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,. 

User-en-Ea,  [     *    1  n   <= 

He  is  the  first  Pharaoh  who  adopted  a  second 
cartouche  with  his  own  private  name.  An.  Following 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  he  built  for  his  sepulchre 
a  pyramid  which  was  called  Men-asu,  *  the  firmest  of 

places,'        JJJ  ▲.     His  name  has  been  found,  plainly 

traced  in  red,  on  the  middle  pyramid  of  Abusir,  and 
without   doubt  he  was  laid  to  rest  ages   ago  in  its- 
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chamber.     His  name  also  appears  at  Wady-Magharah,. 
where  a  sculptured  tablet  represents  him  as  conqueror 
over  the  ancient  people  who  had  their  dwelling-places 
in  the  Sinaitic  valleys.     Of  the  tombs  of  those  court 
functionaries  from  whose  walls  we  learn  so  much  of  the 
life-history  of  this  ancient  people,  the  most  beautiful 
that  remains  is  that  of  Thi.     The  inscriptions  carved  in 
hieroglyphs  and  filled  in  with  colour  give  a  clear  signi- 
ficance to  the  pictures  and  enlarge  in  eloquent  language 
on  the  worth  of  the  deceased.     He  served  his  master  as 
scribe  in  all  his  residences,  was  president  of  the  royal 
writings,  and  conducted  the  king's  works,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  priestly  dignities  with  which  he  was  invested. 
It  appears  strange  that  in  the  grave  of  this  noblest  of 
men  the  name  of  his  father  is  wanting  and  no  traces  of 
his  descent  are  perceptible.     If  Thi  was  a  man  of  low 
origin,  he  must   certainly  have   performed  something 
great,  to  appear  worthy  of  being  son-in-law  to  the  king, 
for  Pharaoh  gave  him  his  own  daughter  Nefer-hotep 
to  wife. 

The  last  three  sovereigns  of  this  Fifth  Dynasty  had 
their  places  definitely  fixed  long  before  the  discovery 
of  the  Tablet  of  Abydos. 

The  first,  Mex-kau-Hor,  f  V  , 

pyramid  called  Neter-asu,  |  *  M^A»^'hicli  means  *  the 
holiest  of  places.'  A  sculptured  block,  let  into  a  wall 
of  the  Apis-tombs  (Serapeum),  has  faithfully  preserved 
for  us  the  portrait  of  the  king  in  bas-relief,  accom- 
panied by  his  name  and  titles.  It  is  possible  that  one 
of  the  pyramids  of  Saqqarah  contained  the  king's  tomb. 
The  rocky  walls,  also,  of  the  Sinaitic  mountains,  men- 
tion this  prince  several  times. 

He  was  followed  by  Tat-ka-Ka,  (    •  f  u    ]»  surnamed 


uuu 

y 


built  the 
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Assa,  [    l~**^l    •     It.  is  again  the  Wady-Magharah  that 

gives  us  information  about  this  king,  testifying  that 
new  mines  were  excavated  in  the  mountain  when  Assa 
sat  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers.     The  name  ^  beautiful  * 

(nefer),  1  a,  was  given  to  his  pyramid,  and  in  ancient 

days  holy  men  consecrated  their  services  to  his  memory. 

A  record  worthy  of  remembrance  is  preserved  in 
an  ancient  papyrus  written  by  Assa's  son,  Ptah-hotep.^ 
It  is  without  doubt  the  oldest  manuscript  in  existence, 
and  contains  wise  instruction  and  admonition,  praises 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  good  manners,  and  points 
out  the  path  which  leads  to  honour  and  a  happy  end. 

The  king's  son  must  have  been  very  aged  when  he 
wrote  this  book,  for  he  speaks  of  decrepit  old  age  as 
one  who  felt  it  himself. 

'  The  two  eyes/  thus  writes  the  wise  man,  '  are  drawn  small,  the 
ears  are  stopped  up,  and  what  was  strong  becomes  continually  weak. 
The  mouth  becomes  silent,  it  speaks  no  clear  word  ;  the  memory  is 
dulled,  it  cannot  recall  past  days ;  the  bones  refuse  their  service. 
The  good  has  changed  to  bad.  Even  the  taste  is  long  since  gone. 
In  every  way  old  age  makes  a  man  miserable.  The  nose  is  stopped 
without  air.* 

After  unfolding  some  of  his  deepest  thoughts  in 
very  simple  language  he  adds — 

If  thou  hast  become  great  after  thou  hast  been  lowly,  and  if 
thou  hast  amassed  riches  after  poverty,  so  that  thou  hast  become, 
because  of  this,  the  first  in  thy  city  ;  and  if  the  people  know  thee  on 
account  of  thy  wealth,  and  thou  art  become  a  mighty  lord,  let  not 
thy  heart  be  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches,  for  the  author  of  them 
is  God.  Despise  not  thy  neighbour  who  is  as  thou  wast,  but  treat 
him  as  thy  equal. 

.  Let  thy  countenance  shine  joyfully  as  long  as  thou  livest ;  did 
a  man  ever  leave  the  coffin  after  having  once  entered  it  ? 

*  The  Prisse  PktpyruB,  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris. 
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The  last  Pharaoh  of  the  dynasty  bore  the  name  of 


C5AS,r 


iU 


We  know  little  more  of  him  than  that  his  sepulchre 
wtf  called  Nefer-asu,  1  J  J  J  4,  which  means  ^  the  most 

beiQtiful  place.' 

TThe  Mastabat-el-FarAn,  first  explored  by  Mariette, 
was  at  one  time  supposed  both  by  the  excavator  and 
Brugsch-Bey  himself  to  be  the  tomb  of  this  king. 
It  has  now  been  ascertained  by  Maspero  that  Unas 
was  buried  in  the  pyramid  that  has  since  1881  borne 
his  name,  and  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Step  Pjramid.  The  waUs  lining  the  sarcophagus- 
chamber  are  of  alabaster  and  covered  with  paintings, 
the  colours  of  which  are  still  fresh.  The  fragments  of 
the  king's  mummy  were  found  scattered  on  the  floor.] 

In  accordance  with  the  Tablets  of  Abydos  and  Saq- 
qarah,  the  monuments  call  the  first  prince  of  the  Sixth 

Dynasty    (  ^  ^   1>  Teta.      But  we  also  have  proof  of 

his  succession  in  another  way.  In  the  grave  of 
I^tah-Shepses,  at  Saqqarah,  this  nobleman's  offices  and 
dignities  are  enumerated  at  the  usual  length.  He 
was  the  sacred  prophet  of  the  pjTamids  of  Unas,  and 
of  Teta,  who  was   the   first   king   to   adopt   the   title 

c»f  Se-Ra,  *  Son  of  the  Sun,'    ^9*   .       The     pjTamid 

(»f    this   latter   was   called   Tat-asu,   I^JJa, 'the  most 

lasting  of  places,'  surely  not  without  allusion  to  the 
kincr^s  own  name. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  of  Uskr-ka-Ra, 
which  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  places  after  that  of  Teta, 

was  the  official  title  of  a  King  An,  (  ^  ^  ^  ^  1,  who 
likewise  built  a  pyramid,  called  Baiu,  ^  ▲,  *  the  p}Ta- 
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mid  of  the  souls,'  and  further  that  this  Ati  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  Sixth  Dynasty,  who  reigned,  per- 
haps, in  Middle  Egypt  simultaneously  with  Teta,  the 
last  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Memphis. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  a  nobleman  named  Una 
passed  immediately  from  the  service  of  King  Ati  to  that 

ofhis  successor,  Meri-Ea,  [    o    '^^    I  I  1, '  friend  of  Ea,' 

whose  family  name  was  Pepi,  (    '  I  I    ]• 

The  Wady-Magharah,  which  contains  so  many  me- 
morials of  the  ancient  Memphite  Pharaohs,  has  no  less 
perfectly  preserved  the  memory  of  Pepi.  A  great  bas- 
relief,  carved  in  the  rock,  says  that,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  a  governor  named  Abton  visited  the 
mines  to  inspect  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  the 
tablet  itself  the  king  appears  as  the  conqueror  of  the 
foreign  people,  who  in  his  time  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
caverns.  Amongst  the  ruins  which  cover  the  site  of 
the  once  far-famed  city  of  Tanis,  in  the  Delta,  a  block 
of  stone  was  found,  covered  with  the  names  and  titles 
of  Pepi,  a  proof  that  the  origin  of  the  city  extends 
back  to  the  time  of  the  ancient  kingdom.  At  Den- 
derah  also,  in  the  temple  of  Hathor,  the  wall  of  a 
chamber  gives  us  the  information  that  Pepi  enlarged 
the  sanctuary  which  Klufu  had  founded  before  him, 
while  the  valleys  of  Hammamat,  the  dark  rocks  near 
Aswan,  and  the  walls  in  the  quarries  of  El-Kab,  still  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  king.  When  Pepi  ruled  there 
was  living  a  nobleman  called  Una,  who  began  his 
career  at  the  court  of  the  Pharaohs.  By  his  good  ser- 
vices he  gained  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  when  Teta 
died  Pepi  became  attached  to  the  young  man,  and 
placed  him  in  a  confidential  position  in  his  own  house. 
Among  other  duties  he  received    orders  to  quarry  a 
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sarcophagus  out  of  the  mountain  of  Tftrah.  Warriors 
and  sailors  accompanied  Una  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  monument,  which  was  carved  out  of  one  single 
block,  was  conveyed  down  the  river  on  one  of  the 
king's  vessels  with  its  cover  and  many  other  hewn 
stones  destined  for  the  building  of  the  royal  pyramid. 
Una  was  next  sent  in  a  military  capacity  against  the 
Aamu  and  the  Herusha,  peoples  of  the  desert  east  of 
Lower  Egypt.  Everything  necessary  for  the  expedition 
was  prepared ;  but,  as  the  bands  of  warriors  did  not  ap- 
pear sufficiently  numerous,  levies  from  a  foreign  coimtry 
subject  to  the  king,  and  settled  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  kingdom,  were  added  to  the  native  army ;  they 
were  instructed  in  the  proper  method  of  fighting  by 
captains  whom  Pharaoh  had  placed  over  them.  When 
the  army  was  at  last  ready  it  took  the  field,  destroyed 
the  land  of  Herusha,  and  returned  home  successful. 

After  these  wars  a  new  contest  broke  out,  and 
Pharaoh  sent  his  army  against  the  land  of  Terehbah  (?), 
*  to  the  north  of  the  land  of  the  Herusha.'  It  is  difficult 
at  the  present  day  to  recognise  this  country.  Since 
ships  are  mentioned,  it  does  not  seem  preposterous  to 
think  of  Syria,  especially  of  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  Arab  desert.  Pliaraoh,  as  usual,  built 
himself  a  pyramid,  which  was  named  Men-nefer, 
^  1  ▲,  that  is,  '  good  place  '  or  '  good  station  '  (for 
traveUers).  As  a  founder  of  cities,  his  memory  was 
immortalised  by  the  city  of  Pepi,  in  Middle  Egypt. 

Amongst  the  nobles  wlio  served  him  appears  a 
certain  Meri-Ra-ankh, '  president  of  tlie  public  works  of 
the  king,'  who  is  designated  on  the  walls  of  his  tomb 
as  Governor  of  Turah.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  the  works  in  the  quarries  of  the  Mokattam 
mountaiiLS.  Another  at  Abydos,  the  noble  Pepi-nekht, 
whose  grave  is  in  the  necropolis,  was  *  governor  of  the 
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city  of  the  pyramids/  By  this  place  is  evidently  meant 
the  sanctuary  before  the  king's  tomb,  in  which  holy 
men  offered  sacrifices  to  the  deceased  Pharaoh,  burnt 
incense  before  his  images,  and  performed  all  other 
religious  service  according  to  the  usual  custom. 

The  Pharaoh  Pepi,  who,  according  to  Greek  accounts,, 
sat  for  100  years  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  married 
a  lady  not  of  royal  descent,  whose  father  was  named 
Khua,  and  her  mother  Nekebet.  After  she  had  received 
the  honours  of  an  Egyptian  queen  a  royal  name  waa 
given  to  her,  and  she  was  called  Meri-Ea-ankhnes. 
Her  tomb,  the  ruins  of  which  were  found  in  the 
necropolis  at  Abydos,  gives  us  important  information 
about  her  descendants.  She  gave  birth  to  two  sons, 
Mer-en-Ea  and  Nefer-ka-Ea.  When  Pepi  died  the  first- 
bom  took  possession  of  the  crown  and  kingdom.  He 
figures  in  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  under  the  name  of 


( — -^ — 1 


Mer-en-Ea. 


The  long  inscription  from  Una's  grave  enUghtens  the 
darkness  which  surrounds  this  monarch's  history.  After 
the  death  of  Pepi  Una  rose,  under  the  rule  of  his 
successor,  to  the  dignity  of  ^  Governor  of  Upper  Egypt.' 
His  government  was  bounded  towards  the  south  by  the 
town  of  Elephantine,  and  on  the  north  by  the  nome  of 
Letopolis,  in  the  Lower  Country.  He  himself  acknow- 
ledges the  rarity  of  the  favour,  confessing  in  his  own 
words  that  such  a  thing  had  never  before  happened  in 
Upper  Egypt. 

As  ancient  custom  demanded,  Mer-en-Ea,  when  he 
had  ascended  the  throne,  was  at  once  mindful  of  the 
eternal  dwelling  which  after  death  should  contain  his 
royal  mummy.  Una  immediately  received  the  command 
to  prepare  everything  for  the  work  and  to  quarry  the 
hardest  stone  on  the  southernmost  border  of  Egypt. 
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'  Hk  Mi^Qsty,'  lo  speaks  Una  himself,  '  sent  me  to  the  country 
el  Abhftti'  to  bring  back  a  sarcophagus  with  its  cover;  also  a  small 
yjnaad  and  a  statue  of  the  king  Mer-en-Ra,  whose  pyramid  is 

edlad  Kha-nefer/  «   1  ▲   (*  the  beautiful  rising '). 

Scarcely  had  he  executed  these  orders  when  he  was 
commanded  to  cut  blocks  of  alabaster  and  bring  them 
to  his  lord.  The  gigantic  load  was  to  be  sent  by  water 
on  great  rafts  60  cubits  in  length  and  30  in  breadth 
(IWJ  X  51}  ft.),  which  had  been  previously  specially 
coDstmcted  for  this  purpose.  But  the  river  was  found 
to  have  fallen  so  low  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  use 
of  such  large  rafts,  so  the  governor  was  obliged  to 
boild  smaller  ones  in  all  haste.  The  wood  for  this 
porpoM  had  to  be  felled  in  the  neighbouring  coimtry, 
mhalMted  by  the  n^roes.    It  is  thus  related  by  Una : — 

His  Majesty  sent  me  to  cut  down  four  forests  in  the  South,  in 
lo  boild  three  large  vesseb  and  four  towing  vessels  out  of  the 
wood  in  the  country  of  Ua-ua-t.  And  behold  the  officials  of 
Anrei)  Aam,  and  Mata  caused  the  wood  to  be  cut  down  for  this 
pvpose.  I  executed  all  this  in  the  space  of  a  year.  As  soon  as 
the  waters  rose,  I  loaded  the  rafts  witii  immense  pieces  of  granite 
lor  the  pyramid  Kha-nefer  of  the  king  Mer-en-Ra. 

This  narrative  of  the  life  and  actions  of  a  single 
nun  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  kings  Teta,  Pepi, 
ind  Mer-en-Ba,  exhausts  all  that  we  know  of  their 
history.  [The  mununy  of  Mer-en-Ka  is  now  in  the  Glzeh 
Pilace.] 

After  his  brother's  death  Nefee-ka-Ea,  (   •  1  "    , 

followed  in  the  kingdom.     His  pyramid  is  called  Men- 

inkh,   ^  IJa,    *the   station  of   hfe.'    This  king   is 

named  in  an  inscription  on  the  rocks  of  Wady-Magharah, 
in  which  an  officer  speaks  of  him  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign.    The  tombs  also  in  Middle  %ypt  frequently 

■  Ph>babljr  near  the  soothera  frontier  of  Bgjpt. 
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mention  noblemen  whom  this  king  had  distinguished 
by  honours  and  offices. 

After  the  death  of  Nefer-ka-Ea  Egyptian  history  is 
involved  in  darkness  and  confusion,  which  suggests  the 
probabihty  of  a  state  spUt  up  into  petty  kingdoms, 
^cted  ^th  eivU  wars  '«>d  ^yal  mLL,  Z  fn.n; 
among  whose  princes  no  deliverer  arose  who  was  able 
with  a  strong  arm  to  put  down  the  rebels  or  to 
guide  the  monarchy  with  fimmess.  The  traditional 
story  of  Queen  Nitocris  gives  us  a  clue  to  all  this. 

NiT-AQERT  or  Nitocris. 


Crg^i 


According  to  Manetho  she  reigned  twelve  years, 
*the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time, 
fair  in  colour  {^cu/Oij),  and  the  builder  of  the  third 
pyramid.'  Herodotus  says  that  the  king  of  Egypt, 
brother  of  Nitocris,  was  killed  by  conspirators,  who 
however  gave  the  kingdom  to  her,  whereupon  she 
proceeded  with  subtlety  to  avenge  her  brother's  death, 
for  she  constructed  a  vast  underground  building,  and, 
on  the  pretext  of  its  inauguration,  she  invited  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  the  murder  to  a  feast.  During  the 
repast  the  river  was  let  into  the  chamber  through  a 
hidden  channel,  so  that  the  whole  party  of  banqueters 
was  drowned.  But  after  she  had  accomplished  this, 
she  plunged  into  a  chamber  filled  with  ashes  and  killed 
herself  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  [According  to  Manetho  Nitocris  was  the 
builder  of  the  third  pyramid,  the  same  which  Men-kau- 
Ea,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before,  had  prepared 
for  his  own  resting-place.  It  has  been  proved  by  care- 
ful investigations  that  this  pyramid,  which  contains  two 
sarcophagus  chambers,  was  enlarged  in  later  times ;  so 
it  is  not  impossible  that  Queen  Nitocris  altered  it,  left 
the  body  of  Men-kau-Ka  in  the  lower  chamber,  and 
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pbced  her  own  in  the  blue  basalt  sarcophagus  con- 
tamed  in  the  upper  one.] 

The  Tablet  of  Abydos  enumerates  the  names  of 
twenty  sovereigns,  who  correspond  with  the  unnamed 
Pharaohs  filling  up  five  complete  dynasties,  according 
to  Manetho.  According  to  the  Turin  Papyrus  the 
nmnber  of  Pharaohs  immediately  preceding  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  was  six.  These,  again,  were  preceded  by  a 
•eries  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  kings.  From  Nitocris 
down  to  the  first  of  these  eighteen  kings  there  was 
room  on  the  papjrrus  for  the  names  of  about  ten  kings. 

DYNASTIES    Vn.-XI.> 

A  period  of  confusion  now  follows,  during  which, 
according  to  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  twenty  kings  reigned, 
of  whom  we  know  practically  nothing.  The  first  of  whom 

,  Neb-khee-Ka, 


the  monuments  speak  was  [   e  ^^p^   I 


who  was   also  called 


A 


,  Mentu-hotep, 


like  one  of  his  ancestors  (his  name  on  the  monuments  is 


I    •  -^  I,  Neb-taui-Ka). 


The  kings  to  whom  Mentu-hotep  belonged  were  of 
Theban  origin,  the  feeble  ancestors  of  whose  line  bore 
alternately  the  names  of  Antef  and  Mentu-hotep.  They 
had  established  themselves  in  Tliebes,  and  their  tombs 
(simple  pyramids  of  brick-work)  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  mountain  of  the  Theban  necropoUs.  Here  it 
was  that  thirtv  vears  a<;o  some  iVrabs  brought  to  light 
two  very  simple  coffins  of  these  Pharaohs.  They  were 
discovered  in  that  part  now  called  Assassif,  scarcely 
hidden  under  heaps  of  loose  stones  and  sand ;  one  of 
them    contained  the   mummy   of  the    king,   his  head 

•  For  Table  of  Kin^^'t  sec  p.  xxi. 
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adorned  with  the  regal  circlet.  The  cover  of  the  chest 
was  richly  gilt,  and  the  hieroglyphs  on  the  middle 
band  bore  the  cartouche  of  Antef.  In  the  year  1854, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  coffin  of  a 
second  Antef,  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  title 
of  'the  Great;'  it  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  re- 
maining traces  of  this  king's  tomb  were  discovered  by 
Mariette  at  Drah-abA-'l-Neggah.  In  the  interior  of  a 
brick  pyramid  was  found  a  simple  chamber  with  a 
memorial  stone  dated  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Antef  'ao  (i.e.  *  the  Great '),  the  inscription  and 
paintings  on  which  have  been  fully  published  by  Dr. 
Birch.  The  lower  part  of  the  king's  image  is  well 
preserved.     At  his  feet  stand  his  four  favourite  dogs. 

Of  the  Mentu-hotep  who  bore  the  royal  name  Neb- 
taui-Ea,  '  Son  of  the  lord  of  the  country,'  a  memorial  is 
preserved  on  the  black  rocks  of  the  island  of  Konosso, 
above  the  First  Cataract.  A  bas-reUef  chiselled  in  the 
hard  stone  exhibits  him  as  the  conqueror  of  thirteen 
foreign  nations,  and  as  the  devoted  servant  of  Amsu  of 
Coptos.  This  town,  situated  near  Hammamfl.t,  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  was  the  rendez-vous  of 
traders  to  and  from  the  Eed  Sea,  who  traced  their 
names  on  the  rocks,  to  which  they  usually  added  a 
pious  inscription. 

Mentu-hotep  also  appears  immortalised  on  the  cliff 
in  the  valley  of  rocks,  together  with  his  mother  Ama. 
He  had,  so  the  inscription  tells,  sunk  a  deep  well, 
ten  cubits  in  diameter,  in  the  desert,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide water  for  the  refreshment  of  all  pilgrims  with 
their  beasts  of  burthen,  and  for  all  the  men  who  were 
commanded  by  the  king  to  quarry  stone  in  this  hot 
valley.  Another  inscription  of  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  says  that  a  functionary,  by  name  Amenemhat, 
received  orders  to  transport  the   king's  sarcophagus 
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and  its  cover  from  the  quarry  to  the  eternal  resting- 
place  of  his  lord.  The  way  was  long,  and  the  labour 
of  the  work  heavy,  for  the  enormous  mass  measured 
in  length  eight  cubits,  while  its  dimensions  in  breadth 
mi  height  were  four  and  two  cubits.  After  offerings 
hid  been  first  made  to  the  gods,  3,000  men  moved  the 
gigintic  burthen  of  the  stone  from  its  place,  and  rolled 
h  down  the  valley  to  the  Nile. 

We  have  less  information  about  the  second  Mentu- 
hotep,  whose   pyramid  bore   the  name  of  Khu-asu, 

^4^  J  •  ▲,  '  the  most  shining  of  places.'  A  grave- 
stone found  in  the  cemetery  of  Abydos  commemorates 
tbe  priest  who  offered  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead  for  the 
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f  •  p  9  u   ],  whom  an  inscription  in  the  rocky  valley  of 

Hammam&t  commemorates. 

The  first  voyage  to  Ophir  and  Punt  took  place  in 
his  reign,  imder  the  leadership  of  a  nobleman  named 
Hannu,  who  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  his 
journey : — 

I  wms  aent  to  conduct  ships  to  the  land  of  Punt,  to  fetch  for 
Pkarmoh  sweet-smelling  spices,  which  the  princes  of  the  red  land 
erjflect  oat  of  fear  and  dread,  such  as  he  inspires  in  aU  nations. 
And  I  started  from  the  city  of  Coptos.  And  his  Majesty  gave  the 
roamanii  that  the  armed  men,  who  were  to  accompany  me,  should 
be  from  the  touth  country  of  the  Thebaid. 

And  I  set  out  thence  with  an  army  of  3,000  men,  and  passed 
tbnmgh  'the  red  hamlet'  and  through  a  cultivated  country.  I 
had  skins  and  poles  prepared  to  carry  the  vessels  of  water,  twenty 
In  number.  And  of  people  one  carried  a  load  daily  [^o^una],  .  .  . 
and  another  placed  tiie  load  on  him.  Ajid  I  had  a  reservoir  of 
twelve  perches  dug  in  a  wood,  and  two  reservoirs  at  a  place  called 
Atabei  —one  of  a  perch  and  twenty  cubits,  and  the  other  of  a  perch 
thirty  cubits.  And  I  made  another  at  Ateb,  of  ten  cubits  by 
oo  each  sidei  to  contain  water  of  a  cubit  in  depth.     Then  I 
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arrived  at  the  port  Seba  (?),  and  I  had  ships  of  burthen  built  ta 
bring  back  products  of  all  kinds.  And  I  offered  a  great  sacrifice 
of  oxen,  cows,  and  goats.  And  when  I  returned  from  Seba  (f)  I 
had  executed  the  king's  command,  for  I  brought  him  back  aU  kinds 
of  products  which  I  had  met  with  in  the  ports  of  the  Holy  Land* 
And  I  came  back  by  the  road  of  Uak  and  Rohan,  and  brought 
with  me  precious  stones  for  the  statues  of  the  temples.  But  such 
a  thing  never  happened  since  there  were  kings  ;  nor  was  the  like 
of  it  ever  done  by  any  blood  relations  who  were  sent  to  these  plaoes 
since  the  time  (of  the  reign)  of  the  Sun-god  Ra.  And  I  acted 
thus  for  the  king  on  account  of  the  great  favour  which  he  entertained 
for  me. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  present 
coast  of  Somali,  opposite  to  Arabia,  represents  the 
Ophir  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  understood  it 
to  be  a  land  of  hiUs  and  valleys  washed  by  the  sea, 
whence  came  their  choice  woods,  their  balsam  and 
frankincense,  their  precious  metals  and  costly  stones ; 
it  was  rich  also  in  strange  and  curious  animals  and 
birds.  Punt,  the  ^  Holy  Land,'  possibly  represented-by 
the  south  and  west  coasts  of  Arabia  Felix,  was  the 
original  home  of  the  gods.  Amen,  Horus,  and  Hathor 
all  came  from  there,  while  Bes,  who  was  the  most 
ancient  divinity  in  Punt,  is  of  pecuUarly  Arab  origin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DYNASTY  XIL^ 

Ma5ETHO  States  that  the  princes  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty 
were  of  Theban  origin,  which  is  more  than  probable,  since 
tke  Antefs  and  Mentu-hoteps  have  left  memorials  of  them- 
idres  in  that  city.  The  sanctuary  of  the  great  temple 
of  AmAn  at  Kamak,  whose  ruins  are  covered  with  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  this  house,  was  gradually  enlarged 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation  to  the  grandeur  of  an 
imperial  edifice,  whose  stone  walls  reveal  to  us  the 
bistory  of  the  Theban  kings. 

The  high  distinction  of  this  dynasty  does  not  rest  so 
much  on  the  greatness  of  the  kings  as  on  the  wisdom 
of  their  government  at  home  and  the  glory  of  their 
rictories  abroad.  Art  also  was  cherished  by  these 
rulers,  and  from  the  hands  of  skiKul  masters  arose  an 
immense  number  of  beautiful  buildings  and  pictures. 
It  is  from  the  accession  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  that  a 
more  harmonious  form  of  beauty  meets  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  alike  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture. 

Ajcen-rm-hat  I.,  r  I  ^  iV"^  T  ^^^  ^^^ 

Such  Lb  the  name  of  the  ruler  who  greets  us  on  the 
threshold  of  this  dynasty  as  the  leader  of  his  race. 

*  For  Table  of  Kings  fee  p.  xxii. 
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Unless  the  evidence  deceives  us,  he  is  a  descendant  of 
the  prince  of  the  same  name  who,  under  Neb-taui 
Mentu-hotep,  received  the  command  to  bring  enormous 
stones  from  the  valley  of  Hammam&t,  and  by  so  doing 
earned  the  praise  of  the  king.  His  elevation  to  the 
throne  was  no  peaceful  hereditary  succession,  but  a 
struggle  for  the  crown.  In  the  instructions  which 
Amen-em-hat  I.  wrote  for  his  son  (Sallier  Papyrus  11.) 
he  speaks  of  the  trouble  which  consumed  the  land  from 
internal  wars  and  conspirators  who  sought  to  murder 
the  king.  After  peace  and  order  were  re-established 
the  signal  was  given  for  external  wars.  A  memorial  stone 
now  in  London  bears  witness  that  the  power  of  the 
king  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  His 
dominion  in  the  south  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
engraved  on  a  mass  of  rock  on  the  road  from  Korosko, 
which  records  his  victory  over  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Ua-ua-t,  which  country  probably  co-incided 
with  the  auriferous  valley  of  OUaqi,  which  extends 
northwards  from  Korosko  to  the  sea.  The  historical 
information  on  this  stone  is  also  confirmed  by  con- 
temporary papyri,  which  tell  us  of  external  campaigns 
and  wars  carried  on  against  foreign  nations,  such  as 
the  Mazai,  the  Sati,  the  Herusha,  and  other  '  rabble '  in 
the  South  and  North,  in  the  East  and  West.  Besides 
military  operations,  the  service  of  the  gods  lay  near  to 
the  sovereign's  heart.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
temple  of  Amen  at  Thebes,  where  his  own  portrait, 
executed  in  rose-coloured  granite  from  AswS.n,  bore 
witness  to  his  work.  Memphis  also,  the  Fayftm,  and 
other  places  were  chosen  to  be  adorned  with  statues 
and  temples.  And  even  if  the  last  stones  of  these 
works  were  silent,  the  ancient  quarries  in  the  limestone- 
hill  of  Mokattam  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  much- 
frequented    Wady-Hammam&t    would    tell    the    tale. 
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AmeD-em-liat  followed  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Hern- 
iate kings,  and  built  himself,  for  an  '  eternal  dwelling/ 
his  own  pyramid,  with  the  name  of  Ka-nefer,  *  beautiful 

aod  high,'  ^  ^  1  ^'     This  Pharaoh  also  carefully  pro- 

Tided,  during  his  lifetime,  a  stone  sarcophagus  as  the 
receptacle  for  his  body.  The  chief  of  the  priests  of  the 
god  Amsa,  Antef,  the  son  of  Sebek-nekht,  was  sent  to 
tk  mountain  of  Bohannu  in  the  Wady-Hammam&t  to 
cat  the  stone  for  the  sarcophagus  from  the  wall  of  rock, 
and  to  roll  the  precious  burthen,  so  immensely  great 
that  *  never  the  like  had  been  provided  since  the  time 
<rf  the  god  Ka,*  down  the  valley  to  the  plain  of  Egypt. 

Of  the  internal  condition  of  the  country  we  may 
letm  something  from  the  '  Story  of  Sineh.' 

From  some  unknown  cause  he  fled  from  the  court, 
ind  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  land  by  the  north- 
eastern frontier.  Here  he  encountered  difficulties,  first 
from  the  keepers  of  the  roads,  then  from  the  foreign 
.  tribes  settled  on  the  frontier.  Escaping  the  vigilance 
of  the  watchman  on  the  '  wall/  he  reached  the  desert 
in  safety ;  and  at  length  gained  the  little  kingdom  of 
Tennu,  in  the  land  of  Edom,  where  he  was  invited  to 
the  court  of  Amen-usha,  the  king,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  and  the  fruitful  district  of  -<Ea 
as  his  residence.  Here  he  lived  prosperously  for  many 
years,  until  at  last,  being  seized  with  an  intense  desire 
to  see  his  native  land,  he  obtained  permission  to  re- 
turn. Fharaoh  received  him  cordially,  loaded  him 
with  honours,  and  even  had  his  grave  erected  for 
him. 

Amen-em-hat  reigned  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in 
<x>mmon  with  his  son,  Usertsen,  who  was  still  a  boy, 
and  to  whom  his  father  addressed  the  instructions 
already  mentioned. 
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Kheper-ka-Ea.  Usertsen  I. 


Tinder  his  rule  the  land  gradually  became  quiet,  and 
order  was  completely  re-established.  Amen-em-hat  I. 
had  been  obliged  to  pass  through  the  revolted  country 
with  his  soldiers,  in  order  to  meet  and  subdue  his. 
opponents.  It  was  reserved  for  his  son  Usertsen  I.  ta 
wm  back  men's  minds  by  gaining  first  of  aU  the  favour 
of  the  priests,  by  buildings  in  honour  of  the  national 
divinities,  works  whose  ruins  exist  until  the  present  day. 

This  king  is  first  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on 
the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  in  the  immediate  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  village  of  Matarleh.  The  Egyptians  gave 
the  old  town  the  name  of  Annu,  '  obelisks  of  the  north/ 
Here  there  existed  from  the  very  earliest  known  times* 
a  temple  of  the  Sun-god  Tmu  and  his  wife,  to  which 
the  Pharaohs  were  wont  to  make  pilgrimages,  in  order 
to  fulfil  certain  sacred  rites.  The  temple  and  town 
lay  about  6  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil,. 
and  nearly  11^  feet  below  that  of  the  high  Nile. 
The  long  earthen  mounds  of  the  circumvallation  are 
now  the  only  visible  remains  of  the  city  of  HeUopohs. 

The  temple  at  On  already  existed  in  the  time  of 
Usertsen,  for  it  is  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of 
the  reigns  of  his  royal  ancestors. 

The  erection  of  the  obelisks  proves  also  that  the 
building  was  finished  as  far  as  the  entrance-towers^ 
before  which  it  was  the  custom  to  raise  these  giant 
needles.  But  a  remarkable  document  on  parchment, 
now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  makes  the  fact  certain, 
that  Usertsen  I.,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,, 
occupied  himself  with  buildings  at  the  temple  of  the 
city  of  the  Sun.      This  memorial  informs  us  how,  in 
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the  thirdjyear  of  his  reign,  he  assembled  the  first 
officials  of  his  court,  to  hear  their  opinion  and  their 
cooMei  as  to  his  intention  of  raising  worthy  buildings 
to  the  Sun-god,  and  gave  commands  to  the  proper 
court  official  to  watch  over  the  un-interrupted  progress 
of  the  work  which  he  was  determined  upon,  and  then 
b^an  the  solemn  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation 
«tone.  The  four  sides  of  the  great  obelisk  were  deeply 
cut  with  beautiful  hieroglyphs  m  the  red  granite,  which 
nm  thus : — 

Hie  Horns  of  the  Sun,  |  the  life  for  those  who  are  bom,  |  the 
king  of  the  apper  and  lower  country,  |  Elheper-ka-Ra,  |  the  lord  of 
die  dooUe  crown,  |  the  life  for  those  who  are  bom,  |  the  son  of 
die  Sun-god  Ra,  |  Usertsen,  |  the  friend  of  the  spirits  of  On, 
efcr  liTing,  |  the  golden  Horns,  |  the  life  for  those  who  are  bom, 
tkd  grmcioos  Ood,  |  Kheper-ka-Ra,  |  has  executed  this  work,  |  at 
thd  beginning  of  a  thirty  years'  cycle,  |  he  the  dispenser  of  life  for 


Usertfien  must  have  had  a  special  predilection  for 
this  mode  of  perpetuating  his  name  ;  at  least,  remains 
which  have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  attest  his 
inclination  for  the  erection  of  stone  obelisks.  In  the 
ancient  province  of  the  lake  of  Mceris,  near  Begig,  are 
the  fragments  of  a  similar  memorial,  which,  according 
to  the  inscription,  was  executed  by  the  king  in  honour 
of  the  local  gods  of  the  capital. 

As  his  father  Amen-em-hat  had  begun  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  later  temple  of  Kamak,  to  the  east 
of  the  granite  building  of  the  chief  sanctuary,  so  his 
son  Usertsen  enlarged  it,  as  a  proof  of  his  veneration 
for  Amen.  His  care  was  not  confined  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  god  only,  but  also  to  that  of  his  chief  servants. 
He  dedicate<l  to  them  a  separate  place,  which  bore  the 
name  of  *  the  holy  dwelling  of  the  first  seers  of  Amen.* 
Though  no  traces  of  this  ancient  building  exist,  the 
fact  is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  at  Thebes,  which 
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relates  to  its  restoration  in  the  reign  of  Ramses  IX.,  by 
Amen-hotep,  the  first  seer  of  Amen,  who  restored  the 
great  court  and  the  dwelling  of  the  first  seers,  defraying 
the  cost  himself. 

As  I  found  the  holy  dwelling  of  the  first  seers  of  Amen,  who 
of  old  sat  in  the  house  of  Amen,  the  king  of  the  gods,  hastening 
to  decay — for  what  there  was  of  it  dated  from  the  time  of  King 
Usertsen  the  First  —  I  caused  it  to  be  built  anew,  in  beautiful 
forms  and  tasteful  work.  I  restored  the  thickness  of  the  surround- 
ing wall  from  behind  to  the  front  part  I  caused  the  buildings  to 
be  raised,  and  their  columns  to  be  set  up  of  hard  stone  in  tasteful 
work. 

One  of  the  celebrated  rock-tombs  has  preserved 
some  historical  memorials  of  Usertsen  I.  It  is  the 
same  tomb  which  always  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  by  the  new  form  of  the  pillar,  by  the  design  of 
the  front,  and  by  the  peculiar  richness  of  its  pictures. 
Chiselled  in  the  rocks  was  the  sacrificial  hall,  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  dead,  who  belonged  to  a  noble 
family  holding  hereditary  possession  of  the  neighbouring 
district. 

Here  Ameni,  the  head  of  the  family,  relates  the 
incidents  of  his  life  as  follows  : — 


f 


In  the  year  43,  under  the  rule  of  King  Usertsen  I. — may  he 
live  long,  even  to  all  eternity  ! — which  (year)  corresponds  with  the 
year  25  in  the  nome  of  Mah,  where  the  hereditary  lord  Amen 
was  governor.  In  the  year  43,  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month 
Paophi. 

Address  to  those  who  enjoy  life,  and  to  whom  death  is  hateful. 
Let  them  recite  the  prayer  of  the  offerings  of  the  dead. 

In  favour  of  the  hereditary  governor-in-chief  of  the  nome  of 
Mah  (some  other  titles  follow),  the  chief  over  the  holy  seers.  Amen, 
who  has  conquered  (i.e.  death). 

I  accompanied  my  lord  when  he  made  an  expedition  to  smite 
his  enemies  in  the  country  of  the  Atu.  I  went  up  with  him  as  the 
son  of  the  most  noble  lord,  who  was  captain  of  the  warriors  and 
governor  of  the  nome  of  Mah,  as  substitute  (?)  for  my  father,  who 
was  old,  and  who  had  received  his  reward  from  the  king's  palace, 
for  he  was  beloved  at  court.     I  entered  the  country  of  Cush  (the 
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kud  of  the  Negroes),  aaoending  the  river,  and  the  way  brought  me 
to  the  ottermost  boundary  of  the  land.  I  convoyed  the  booty  of 
■J  maater,  and  my  praise  reached  heaven  when  his  Majesty  re- 
tsrned  home  soocessfaL  He  had  smitten  his  enemies  in  the  miser- 
•Ue  eoontry  of  Cosh.  I  returned  home  in  his  retinue,  with  a 
jojfol  ooantenanoe.     Not  one  of  my  warriors  was  missing. 

Again  I  went  up  (the  river)  to  convoy  the  golden  treasures  to 
his  Majesty  King  Uaertsen — ^may  he  live  long  !  I  went  with  the 
king^s  eldest  son  and  heir  to  the  throne,  Ameni — life,  strength,  and 
htilth  be  to  him !  I  went  up  with  the  number  of  400  chosen 
psioiis  of  my  warriors.  They  returned  home  successful :  no  one 
VM  niaing.  I  brought  back  the  gold.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
aj  distinctions  on  the  part  of  the  kings. 

M J  fsther  praised  me.  After  that  I  again  went  up  (the  river) 
toeoDtoj  the  txeasores  to  the  town  of  Coptos,  in  company  with  the 
koeditary  lord  and  chief  governor  of  the  town,  Usertsen — life, 
orength,  and  health  be  to  him  !  I  went  up  with  400  men,  chosen 
oit  of  the  strongest  people  of  the  nome  of  Mah.  I  arrived  happily. 
Mj  warriors  will  certify  all  that  I  have  said. 

I  was  a  kind  master,  of  a  gentle  character,  a  governor  who 
ioied  his  city.  I  passed  many  a  year  as  governor  in  the  nome  of 
Kah.  All  the  works  for  the  palace  of  the  king  were  placed  in  my 
hinds.  Also  the  chiefs  of  ...  of  the  temples  of  the  nome  of  Mah 
fire  me  thousands  of  cows  with  their  calves.  I  received  thanks 
lor  this  on  the  part  of  the  royal  palace,  because  of  the  yearly 
npply  of  milch  cows.  I  gave  up  all  the  produce  to  the  palace,  and 
I  kept  back  nothing  for  myself  out  of  all  the  workshops.  No  child 
of  the  poor  did  I  afflict,  no  widow  did  I  oppress,  no  landowner  did 
I  displace,  no  herdsman  did  I  drive  away,  from  no  'five-hand 
master'  (small  farmer)  did  I  take  away  his  men  for  (my  own) 
works.  No  one  was  unhappy  in  my  time  ;  no  one  was  hungry  in 
my  days,  not  even  in  the  years  of  famine,  for  I  had  tilled  all  the 
fiekls  of  the  nome  of  Mah,  up  to  its  southern  and  northern  frontiers. 
Tims  I  prolonged  the  life  of  its  inhabitants,  and  preserved  the  food 
which  it  produced.  No  hungry  man  was  in  it.  I  distributed 
equally  to  the  widow  as  to  the  married  woman.  I  did  not  prefer 
the  great  to  the  humble  in  all  that  I  gave  away  ;  and  when  the 
of  the  Nile  were  great,  then  the  owner  of  the  seed  was 
of  his  property ;  nothing  of  the  produce  of  the  field  was 
withdrawn  from  him  by  my  hand.     ^ 

The  concluding  words  of  this  inscription  have  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  they  contain  an  allusion  to  the  so- 
journ of  Joseph  in  Egypt  and  to  the  seven  years  of  famine. 
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But  two  reasons  especially  tell  against  this  supposition. 
First,  there  is  the  diJTerence  in  the  time,  which  cannot 
be  made  to  agree  with  the  days  of  Joseph,  and  next 
the  indisputable  fact  that  in  other  inscriptions  years  of 
famine  are  mentioned  which  thoroughly  correspond 
with  the  Biblical  account.  What  the  inscription  of 
Ameni  does  really  teach,  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  is  that  a  military  expedition  up  the  river  was 
directed  against  the  black  people  of  the  land  of  Cush, 
who  dwelt  from  the  Egyptian  frontier  at  Syene  south- 
wards up  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  names  of  the 
races  of  the  land  of  Cush  conquered  by  the  first 
Usertsen,  or  perhaps  rather  the  names  of  the  countries 
inhabited  by  them,  are  preserved  on  a  memorial  stone 
which  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wady-Halfah, 
a  little  above  the  Second  Cataract.  This  was,  without 
doubt,  the  last  point  to  which  Usertsen  extended  his 
campaign  against  the  above-mentioned  inhabitants  of 
the  negro-land. 

Besides  pushing  southwards  into  the  gold  district 
of  Nubia  Usertsen  also  directed  his  attention  to  the 
caverns  and  mountains  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  the 
mines  of  which  had  already  been  worked  under  the 
Memphite  kings.  New  settlers  were  sent  to  the  lonely 
valleys  of  this  district  to  work  up  ^mafkat'  ^  (turquoises) 
and  copper.  Some  inscriptions  of  the  Egyptian  work- 
men whom  the  king  sent  there  still  bear  witness  to  their 
presence  in  the  valley  of  Magharah. 

The  road  from  Egypt  to  Sinai  led  from  the  low 
lands  of  the  Delta  by  the  narrow  road  along  which 
Sineh  was  obliged  to  pass  in  his  flight  from  Egypt  to 
Edom.     Here,  also,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  low  lands, 

*  The  green  mineral  termed  '  maf-  raid ;  the  second,  called  *  imitation/ 

kat '  appears  to  have  been  of  two  is  thought  to  have  been  either  mala- 

kinds :  the  first  was  marked  *  genuine/  chite  or  smalt.  . 

and  was  in  all  probability  the  erne- 
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tnces  of  Usertsen  show  themselves.  In  Tanis,  *the 
great  city*  of  the  lower  country,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  races  of  Semitic  origin,  the  kings  of  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  raised  buildings  and  sculptures,  that 
flo  their  pillars  might  do  honour  even  to  the  gods.  The 
portrait  of  Usertsen  himself  has  been  found  on  several 
fragments  of  this  perished  world  of  temples. 

Among  the  nximerous  nobles  who  once  served  the 
king  was  Mentu-hotep,  whose  tombstone,  covered  with 
inscriptions,  is  now  at  Glzeh.  According  to  the  custom 
of  the  time  he  is  introduced  as  sometimes  speaking 
himself,  sometimes  as  spoken  of: — 

A  man  leamed  in  the  law,  a  legislator,  one  who  apportioned 
tie  offices,  who  regulated  the  works  of  the  nome,  who  restored  order 
m  the  whole  land,  who  carried  out  all  the  behests  of  the  king,  and 
vbo  as  judge  gave  dedaons  and  restored  to  the  owner  his  property. 
Am  chief  architect  of  the  king  he  promoted  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
aad  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  according  to  the 
bat  of  his  knowledge,  even  as  God  has  commanded  to  be  done. 
He  protected  the  unfortunate,  and  freed  him  who  was  in  want  of 
freedom. 

Again : — 

Pf^ace    was    in  the  utterances  of  his  mouth,  and  the  written 

learning  of  the  wise  Tehuti  was  on  his  tongue.     Very  skilful  in 

uti«tic  work  with  his  own  hand,  he  carried  out  his  designs  as  they 

OQiErht  to  be  done.     Being  the  first  in  the  country,  the  king's  heart 

vas  fall  of  him  :  also  the  great  and  distinguished  men  of  the  court 

^vf  him  their  love. — He  knew  what  was  hidden  in  the  heart  of 

tverj  man,  and  appreciated  a  man  according  to  his  true  value. — 

Hf  compelled  the  enemies  of  the  king  to  submit  to  the  court  of 

jurtice  of  the  thirty.      He  punished  the  foreigners,    reduced   the 

HeroAha  to  quiet,  and   made   peace  with  the  Negroes. — He  was 

goremor  in  the  cities  of  Ant  and  the  lands  of  Tesherit.    He  gave  his 

oniers  to  the  land  of  the  South,  and  imposed  the  tiixes  on  the  North 

cviontry. 

In  a  word,  Mentu-hotep,  who  was  also  invested  with 
several  priestly  dignities,  and  was  Pharaoh's  treasurer, 
appears  as  the  alter  ego  of  the  king. 
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When  he  arrived,  the  great  personages  bowed  down  before  him 
at  the  outer  door  of  the  royal  palace. 

The  panegjnic,  which  occupies  twenty-two  lines^. 
finishes  with  a  remark  relating  to  certain  buildings. 
Those  referred  to  are  the  temple  of  Osiris  and  the 
construction  of  a  well  at  Abydos,  both  entrusted  U> 
him  by  the  special  order  of  the  king.  He  says  on  this 
subject : — 

I  it  was  who  carried  out  the  work  for  the  building  of  the 
temple  .  .  .  and  made  the  well  according  to  the  order  of  the  Majesty 
of  the  royal  lord. 

The  well  is  probably  the  same  about  which  the 
Ghreek  geographer  Strabo  relates  that  in  the  Mem- 
nonium  of  Abydos  there  was  a  well,  to  the  bottom  of 
which  was  an  arched  passage  constructed  of  single 
stones,  admirable  for  size  and  workmanship.  An  over- 
seer of  the  temple  of  Abydos,  by  name  Ameni-seneb, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  sovereign  just  mentioned, 
says : — 

This  prince  gave  me  the  order,  saying  thus :  '  Thou  art  com- 
missioned to  cleanse  the  temple  of  Abydos.  Workmen  shall  be  given 
thee  for  this  purpose,  and  temple-servants  of  the  district  of  the  holy 
workplace.'  And  I  cleansed  it  from  bottom  to  top,  and  its  walls 
which  surrounded  the  interior.  And  the  writings  were  filled  up 
with  colours,  emblems,  and  other  ornamental  work  ;  and  thus  wh€U 
King  Uaertsen  I.  had  built  was  restored. 

Long  after,  under  Seti  I.,  the  temple,  which  had 
suffered  much,  was  re-built. 

Among  the  number  of  other  servants  of  the  king 
must  be  named  Meri,  the  son  of  Menkhtu.  From  an 
inscription  in  the  Louvre,  dated  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Usertsen  I.,  it  seems  clear  that  Meri  received 
orders  to  construct  for  his  royal  master  '  the  sublime 
place  of  long  duration,'  or,  in  other  words,  the  sepulchre 
on  a  grand  scale,  with  columns,  gates,  and  a  great  front 
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own,  all  executed  in  well-hewn  limestone  from  the 
qoarries  of  TArah. 
The  inscription  runs  as  follows : — 

I  was  an  intelligent  servant,  distinguished  in  my  works, 
pinant  m  a  palm-tree.  My  lord  entrusted  to  me  a  commission 
gnndlj  ooooeiTed,  to  erect  for  him  the  lofty  long-enduring  place  of 
ba  Kpnldire.  It  was  to  tower  up  conspicuous  on  aU  sides  from 
fvcry  pboe,  corresponding  to  the  excellency  of  the  divine  one  (i.e. 
tbe  king).  Pillars  were  cut  to  support  the  roof ;  a  canal  was  dug, 
to  Ik  b  die  water  of  the  river.  The  gates  and  all  the  Tekhenen  (?) 
of  Uie  roof  were  of  bright  shining  stone  of  Tiirah. 

We  must  here  leave  King  Usertsen  I.,  and  turn  to 
lib  saccessor,  whom  the  monuments  call  by  the  double 
Bimeof 


Nub-kau-Ba 


I    o  ^mm^  U  U  U 
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Hie  second  Amen-em-hat  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors,  extending  the  southern  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  and  defending  the  inhabitants  of  the  South 
ig&inst  the  incursions  of  the  negroes,  by  building  well- 
fortified  places  on  that  frontier.  The  possession  of  this 
region  was  of  importance  to  the  Egyptian  sovereigns, 
because  its  mountains,  besides  many  precious  stones, 
yielded  gold. 

A  stone  memorial  discovered  in  Abydos  has  pre- 
served to  us  some  remarkable  notices  about  the  jour- 
neys which  were  undertaken  to  explore  the  conquered 
countries,  and  to  urge  on  the  obtaining  of  the  precious 
metaL  Among  these  is  one  in  which  Se-Hathor,  a  most 
(Ustinguiflhed  official  of  the  court,  relates  that  he  *  opened 
a  mine  by  the  labour  of  the  young  men,  and  forced 
the  old  to  wash  the  gold.  I  brought  back  the  produce. 
I  came  as  far  as  the  further  land  (Nubia).  The  negro 
inhabitants  came  to  me  subdued  by   the   fear  with 

F 
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which  the  lord  of  the  land  mspired  them.  I  entered 
the  land  of  He-ha,  visited  its  watering-places,  and 
opened  the  harbours.' 

The  land  of  He-ha  lay  above  the  Second  Cataract. 
Se-Hathor  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  explored 
the  region.  Afterwards,  under  the  third  Usertsen,  an 
immense  stone  covered  with  inscriptions  was  erected  at 
Semneh,  which  served  as  a  mark  of  the  Egyptian 
boundary  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  He-ha. 
The  same  Se-Hathor,  who  boasts  *  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  his  Majesty  many  times  on  missions  of  all 
kinds,'  relates  in  another  passage  a  service  of  a  peculiar 
description : — 

I  was  sent  over  to  the  building  of  (King)  Amenu,  whose 
pyramid  is  called  Kherp — may  he  live  for  ever  ! — to  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  work  upon  fifteen  statues  of  hard  durable  stone. 
(The  restoration  of)  what  had  been  thrown  down  in  one  day  was 
completed  in  two  months.  Never  was  the  like  done  since  the  rule 
of  the  sun-god  Ra. 

King  Amenu,  whose  name  and  existence  we  learn 
only  from  this  short  inscription,  appears  nowhere  else 
on  the  monuments.  He  must,  at  all  events,  have  be- 
longed to  the  rulers  immediately  before  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  and  in  all  probability  he  was  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Pharaohs  of  that  dynasty. 

At  Tanis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  there  are  also  traces  of 
the  royal  power  of  Amen-em-hat ;  for  there  was  found, 
under  the  debris  and  ruins  of  the  destroyed  temples, 
the  life-size  statue,  in  black  granite,  of  the  wife  of  this 
king,  who  was  called  by  the  name  of  Nefert,  which 
means  either  ^  the  good '  or  ^  the  beautiful.'  The  royal 
lady,  with  her  hair  dressed  in  the  ancient  fashion,  is 
seated  on  a  throne,  on  which  her  names  and  titles  are 
engraved    in    full.      In    a   memorial   tablet    at  Glzeh 
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this  queen's  name    appears  again   in   the   following 
pe^gree:^ — 

Ameni  ^  B[im(t)      Queen  Nefert  =  Amen-em-hat  II. 

I  (*ir«)  I 

Fun  s       Princess  Hat-shepset 


USEETSEN  n. 


Dmtghlen  Sons 

NetWankh;  Hat-thepset;  Nebant  Nub-em-ua 

(and  obliterated  names) 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  the  king  asso- 
ciated his  son  with  himself.     He  bore  the  names  of 

Eha-kueper-Ba  r  o  s  I 

His  history  is  found  only  in  an  isolated  passage 
Iimand  there  upon  the  monimients.  We  may  con- 
dude  with  certainty  from  the  scattered  notices,  that 
under  the  rule  of  this  second  TJsertsen  the  empire  was 
It  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  Some  lines  which  are 
fflpraved  on  a  rock  at  the  town  of  Aswfi,n,  and  which 
date  from  the  common  reign  of  the  two  kings,  father 
azul  son^  bear  witness  that  the  sovereign's  attention 
was  constantly  directed  to  the  southern  borderland 
(Nubia). 

The  first  kings  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  appear  in 
their  order  in  the  inscription  which  adorns  the  lower 
border  of  the  hall  of  sacrifice  over  Khnum-hotep's  rock- 
tomb  at  Beni-Hasan.  In  order  to  give  a  just  repre- 
lentation  of  the  public  life  of  those  days,  a  literal 
translation  of  the  inscription  is  appended : — 

(l)The  hereditary  lord  and  blood  relation  of  the  king  who  lovos 
kit  god,  the  governor  (2)  of  the  district  of  the  East,  Khnuni-hotep,  son 
cl  Nehara,  who  has  overcome  (death),  (3)  the  son  of  the  daughter  of 
ta  hereditary  lord,  the  lady  Beket,  who  has  overcome  death,  (4)  the 
ban  execatf5<l  thin  for  his  memorial. 
first  virtue  consiste<i  in  this  :  that  he  was  a  benefactor  (5)  to 
his  town,  HO  that  he  won  for  his  name  lasting  remembrance  for  long 
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long  ages,  (6)  and  that  he  through  his  good  works  immortalised  it 
in  his  tomb  (7)  of  the  world  below  (i.e.  the  necropolis).  He  mado 
the  name  of  his  people  to  flourish,  (8)  who  always  did  good  works- 
aocording  to  their  position*  (9)  For  good  men  were  the  inhabitants 
of  his  (10)  houses.  He  who  distinguished  himself  among  his  (11)- 
serfs  ;  to  him  stood  open  every  position  (12)  and  all  honour  (t)^  as 
is  the  custom. 

(13)  His  mouth  speaks  thus :  (14)  His  Majesty  (15-16)- 
Ambn-em-hat  II.  raised  me  to  be  (17)  hereditary  lord  and  governor 
of  the  countiies  of  the  East,  (18)  and  to  be  chief  priest  of  Homs- 
and  of  the  holy  lioness  Sekhet,  and  (19)  the  inheritance  of  my 
mother's  father  in  the  city  of  (20)  Menat-khufu.  He  (the  king) 
iixed  (21)  for  me  the  frontier-pillar  in  the  South  ;  he  set  (22)  up 
that  of  the  North  corresponding  to  the  quarter  of  the  heavens* 
(23)  He  assigned  to  me  the  great  river  in  his  territory,  (24)  as  had 
been  done  to  the  father  (25)  of  my  mother,  from  the  first. 

(26)  Now  an  order  went  forth  from  the  mouth  (27)  of  the 
king's  idajesty  (28)  Sehotbp-ab-Ra  (29)  Amen-em-uat  (L).  (30)  He 
made  him  (the  father  of  my  mother)  hereditaiy  lord  and  governor 
(31)  of  the  countries  of  the  East,  in  the  city  of  Menat-khufu.  (32) 
He  fixed  the  frontier  pillar  towards  the  South,  and  set  up  (33)  the 
Northern  corresponding  to  the  quarter  of  the  heavens.  He  caused 
him  to  distribute  the  great  river  (34)  over  his  province.  His  easteni> 
boundary  (35)  began  from  the  nome  of  Tehuti-Horus,  and  extended 
to  the  east  country. 

(36)  It  was  at  that  time  when  his  Majesty  returned,  after  he 
had  suppressed  (37)  the  insurrection,  manifesting  himself  like  the 
god  Tmu  (the  evening  sun)  (38)  himself.  He  restored  that  which 
he  found  (39)  destroyed.  Taking  possession  of  one  town  (40)  after 
another,  he  informed  himself  of  a  town  and  (41)  its  boundaries  up 
to  the  next  town,  placing  (42)  their  boundary  pillars  (43)  accord- 
ing to  the  quarter  of  the  heavens,  taking  cognisance  of  their  waters 
(i.e.  the  canals,  <tc.,  for  irrigation)  (44)  according  to  the  written 
registers,  estimating  them  by  (45)  their  produce,  according  to  the 
greatness  (46)  of  his  love  of  justice. 

And  after  this  he  made  him  (47)  hereditary  lord  and  chief 
officer  of  the  nome  of  Mah.  (48)  He  fixed  for  him  the  frontier 
pillars.  (49)  His  southern  boundary  was  towards  (50)  the  nome  of 
Hermopolis,  his  northern  towards  the  nome  of  Cynopolis.  He  dis- 
tributed for  him  (51)  the  great  river  over  his  province.  (52)  His 
water,  his  fields,  and  his  groves,  and  (53)  his  uncultivated  land 
extended  to  the  districts  of  the  West. 

(54)  He  made  his  eldest  son,  Nekht,  (55)  who  has  overcome 
(death),  the  highly  honoured,  a  governor  (or  prince :  haq) :  (56)  his 
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in  the  citj  of  Menat-khafa,  (57)  as  a  sign  of  great 
ackaovledgment  (58)  of  the  royal  £&voiir. 

A  decree  (59)  went  forth  from  the  mouth  of  his  Majesty  (60)  the 

hiBf  (€1)  Khbpbr-ka.Ra  Usibtbkn  (I.)— (62)  may  his  first-bom  be 

noble  !    (63)  My  mother  entered  upon  (64)  the  dignity  of  an  here- 

£tavy  lady,  and  (65)  as  a  daughter  of  a  governor  (or  prince :  haq) 

(66)  ol  the  nome  of  Mah,  in  the  city  of  Ha-Sehotep-ah-Ra  ( Amen- 

fA-bftt  L%  (67)  to  become  the  wife  (68)  of  the  hereditary  lord  and 

gtwwnor  (or  prince :  haq)  of  the  cities.     (69)  The  heart  of  the  king, 

the  lord  of  Upper  E^Qrpt,  rejoiced,  and  enchanted  (?)  was  (70)  the 

lofd  of  Lower  Egypt,  when  he  united  her  to  the  prefect  of  the  city, 

ul)  Xchara  the  highly  honoured. 

(72)  King  Amxx-bm-hat  (II.)  established  me  (73)  as  the  son  of 

s  reler  (ka)  in  the  inheritance  (74)  of  the  government  (or  princi- 

pility,  the  dignity  of  a  haq)  of  my  mother's  father,  according  to  the 

fnsOieia  (75)  of  his  love  of  justice.     The  god  Tmu  (76)  he  is  him- 

atf.    And  Amen-em-hat  II.  (77)  made  me  (78)  a  niler  {ha)  in  his 

VBCCeenth  year,  in  (79)  the  city  of  Menat-khuf  u.    Tliere  I  arranged 

|9Q)aod  ertablished  the  abundance  of  necessaries  (81)  of  all  sorts 

d  tUagi,  and  made  to  flourish  (82)  the  name  of  my  father,  and 

M  good  for  the  dwellings  (83)  of  the  revered  ones  (the  dead)  and 

tfcor  homes,  and  I  caused  sculptures  (or  images,  i.e.  as  memorials 

«lihaii)  to  be  carried  (84)  to  the  holy  dwelling,  and  arranged  for 

ti^  (^5)  their  offerings  of  pure  gifts,  (86)  and  I  instituted  the 

«fidating  priest,  and  was  liberal  to  him  (87)  in  gifts  of  land  and 

'V^i  pea  ■ants.      I    ordered    (89)   the  funemi  offerings  for  all   the 

fossts  (90)  of  the  world  Ijelow,  at  the  feast  of  the  new  year,  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  little  year,  (91)  at  the 

fcast  iif  the  great  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  end  of  the  year,  (92)  at 

the  grpat  feast  of  joy  (the  powtfyri/)^  at  the  feast  of  the  great  heat 

>thr  rammer  solstice),  (93)  at  the  feast  of  the  little  heat  (the  winter 

loUtice),  at  the  feast  of  the  five  intercalary  days  (94)  of  the  year,  at 

the  fmtival  of  Shetat,  at  the  festival  of  the  sand,  (95)  at  the  twelve 

anrnthly  feasts,  at  the  twelve  half-monthly  feasts,  (96)  at  the  feasts 

«^«  the  plain  and  on  mountain.     And  should  (97)  the  priest  or  any 

other  person  (98)  cease  t4)  do  all  this,  niay^he  perish,  and  may  (99) 

his  SOD  mA,  sit  in  his  seat ! 

A  close  examination  of  the  words  gives  oooasion  for 
*onie  very  interesting  observations,  which  enable  us  to 
iV»nn  just  ideas  as  to  the  natun*  and  method  of  the 
publir  administration  of  the  country.  The  nobility 
was  in  possession  of  certain  rights,  either  by  birth  or 
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by  aUiance  with  a  daughter  who  was  an  heiress.  These 
rights  became  valid  through  a  royal  decision;  it  wa» 
requisite  that  the  king  should  issue  his  commands  with 
regard  to  them.  Above  all,  the  position  of  the  Haq,  or 
prince-governors  of  the  nomes,  was  of  great  importance^ 
and  requires  to  be  accurately  understood  in  order  to 
comprehend  many  events  in  the  course  of  Egyptian 
history,  which  overthrew  whole  dynasties  and  int»- 
rupted  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  and  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

Another  observation  which  forces  itself  upon  the 
reader  is  the  mode  of  fixing  the  boimdaries  of  nome& 
at  the  time  of  the  inundations,  which  acted  as  a  check 
upon  the  inevitable  disputes  as  to  boundaries  between 
neighbouring  princes  of  nomes  and  governors  of  towns ; 
it  facilitated  the  drawing  up  of  the  written  registers^ 
which,  *  in  the  name  of  Pharaoh,'  contained  an  exact 
survey  of  the  territories  thus  bounded,  according  to 
which  the  taxes  were  levied.  Another  observation  of 
a  more  scientific  nature  concerns  the  festivals  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  calendar.  The  learned  men  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  occupied  themselves  in  watching  the 
courses  of  the  stars  and  studying  their  complete  cycles 
with  the  regularly  recurring  seasons.  They  had  already 
firmly  settled  ideas  of  the  various  lengths  thus  assigned 
to  the  year. 

In  order  the  better  to  judge  of  this  very  interesting 
question,  we  give  the  translation  of  another  calendrical 
inscription  engraved  in  beautifully  cut  hieroglyphs  over 
the  entrance  door  of  the  mortuary  chapel  of  Khnum^ 
hotep  at  Beni-Hasan. 

We  have  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  the  series  of 
the  so-called  feasts  of  the  dead  mentioned  therein,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  easily  understood.  The  days  of 
the  months,  added  here  and  there,  are  taken  from  other 
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monuments,  which  thus  more  clearly  determine  the 
time  of  the  several  feasts. 

A.  Auto  i^ihe  Tear:— 

1.  Feast  of  the  New  year  (vague  or  civil  year). 

2.  Feart  ol  the  Great  Year  (Gothic  or  fixed  year). 

3.  Feast  of  the  little  Year  (lunar  year). 

B.  FtaaU  of  ike  Months  .— 

1.  Feast  of  the  great  heat  (at  the  beginning  of  Mekhir). 

3.  Feast  of  the  little  heat  (at  the  beginning  of  Phaine- 

noth). 

C.  FtatU  rf  Ae  Day  .-^ 

1.  The  feasts  on  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  5th,  8th,  15th,  17th, 

29th,  and  30Ui  day  of  each  month. 

2.  The  five  intercalary  days  of  the  year. 

D.  Special /ea$U  .-— 

1.  Feast  of  the  rising  of  Sothis  (Sinus). 

2.  Feast  called  TJak  (the  17th  to  18th  of  Tehuti). 
S.  Feast  of  Tehuti  (the  19th  of  Tehuti). 

4.  Feast  of  navigation. 

5.  Feast  of  the  commencement  of  the  inundation. 

6.  FcMt  of  the  bark  Tebet. 

7.  The  great  feast  <^  joy  (PBnegyry). 

8.  The  good  feast  on  the  mountain. 

9.  The  feast  called  Asha. 

A  comparison  of  these  feasts  with  the  catalogue  of 
holidays  given  in  the  long  inscription  just  quoted 
enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  latter,  although  on  the 
whole  less  complete,  nevertheless  contains  three  feasts 
more,  namely,  the  feast  of  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
another  feast  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  feast  of 
Sheut. 

The  paintings  with  which  the  tomb  of  Khnum- 
hoCep  is  covered  are  invaluable  for  teaching  of  the  arts 
and  trades,  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  and  public  life 
of  the  Eg^-ptians  of  this  time.  Among  the  countless 
representations  with  which  the  hall  of  sacrifice  is 
adorned,  attention  is  due  to  the  scene  of  the  entry  of  a 
strange  race  into  Eg}'pt.    A  family,  belonging  to  the 
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people  of  the  Aamu,  had  left  their  native  land,  in  the 
days  of  Usertsen  II.,  and  migrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  The  immigrants  numbered  thirty-seven  persons, 
consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  coming  to  Khnum-hotep  begging  for  a  gracious 
reception  and  offering  him  a  present  of  the  eye  paint 
called  mesfem. 

Standing  in  the  place  of  honour,  the  prince  appears 
at  the  head  of  the  foreign  race,  the  *  haq  '  of  the  land 
of  Abesha,  who  approaches  respectfully  and  offers  to 
Khnum-hotep  a  magnificent  wild  goat.  Behind  their 
chieftain  appear  bearded  men,  armed  with  spears,  bowsy 
and  clubs,  women  in  the  bright-coloured  dress  of  the 
Aamu,  with  their  children,  and  asses  laden  with  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  immigrants,  whilst  a  member 
of  the  little  band  calls  forth  with  the  plectrum  har- 
monious tones  from  his  antique  lyre.  The  paint  in 
question  was  an  article  much  in  request,  as  the 
Egyptians  used  it  to  blacken  their  eyebrows,  &c. 

Khnum-hotep's  descendants  appear  to  have  received 
many  honours,  his  eldest  son,  Nekht,  being  made  governor 
of  the  Cynopolitan  nome,  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
nome  of  Mah,  and  also  of  the  Southern  land,  which 
apparently  embraced  several  nomes. 


Kha-kau-Ka  (    o  It  uuu 


Usertsen  HI.  was  a  name 


of  high  renown  in  the  most  glorious  period  of  the 
Egyptian  empire,  for  this  king  distinguished  liimself 
above  all  his  predecessors  by  his  power  and  wisdom. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  believed  that  they  honoured 
the  great  king  Usertsen  HI.  best  by  regarding  him  as  a 
god,  to  whom  they  built  temples  and  offered  sacrifices. 

His  martial  deeds  began  by  expeditions  directed 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  negro-land  of  Cush,  in  hopes 
of  placing  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  their 
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mroads.    All  his  predecessors  had  extended  their  cam- 
pfldgns  comparatively  far  southward,  but  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  people  was  far  from  being  accom- 
plidied.    An  inscription  in  the  island  of  Elephantine 
Dimes  the   precise   time  when   ^the   king  took  the 
field  to  smite  the  miserable  land  of  Cush/       In  the 
re^on  beyond  the  Second  Cataract  Usertsen  built  sanc- 
toiries  and  fortresses  commanding  both  banks  of  the 
riTer ;  the  remains  of  which  still  exist  in  the  strongholds 
of  Semneh  and  Eiimmeh.     Two  pillars  covered  with 
long  inscriptions  served  formerly  as  boundary-marks 
between  the  Egyptian  empire  and  the  negro-land  called 
He-ha.  They  were  set  up,  on  the  territory  of  the  above- 
named  fortresses,  by  the  order  of  Usertsen  III. 

The  inscription  on  the  older  stone  begins  thus : — 

Here  is  the  aoathem  frontier,  which  was  fixed  in  the  eighth 
jnr  under  the  reign  of  King  Usertsen  III.,  the  dispenser  of  life  for 
tvcr,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  permitted  to  any  negro  to  cross  it^ 
vith  the  exception  of  the  ships  which  are  laden  with  cattle,  goats, 
tad  ssses  belonging  to  the  negroes,  and  except  the  negroes  who 
tOBkt  to  trade  by  barter  in  the  land  of  Aken.  To  these,  on  the 
contrary,  every  favour  shall  be  allowed.  But  otherwise  it  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  any  vessel  of  the  negroes  to  touch  at  the  land  of 
He-ha  on  its  voyage  evermore  ! 

The  second  inscription  runs  thus : — 

Every  one  of  my  sons  who  maintains  this  boundary,  which  I 
hsve  fixed,  shall  be  caUed  my  son,  who  was  bom  of  me.  My  son 
it  h'ke  the  protector  of  his  father  (i.e.  Horns),  like  the  preser\'er  of 
the  boundary  of  his  father  (i.e.  Osiris).  But  if  he  abandons  it,  so 
that  be  does  not  fight  upon  it,  he  is  not  my  son,  he  is  not  then  bom 
oliae. 

I  have  caused  my  own  image  to  be  set  up  on  this  boundary 
which  I  have  fixed,  not  that  ye  may  (only)  worship  it  (the  image) 
upon  it  (the  boundary),  but  that  ye  may  fight  upon  it. 

Without  doubt  Aken  is  the  old  name  of  the  country 
of  Nubia,  called  by  Pliny  Acina;  for  he  mentions  it 
directly  after   the    well-known   hill-fortress   of   Primi 
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(Qasr  Ibrtm),  and  gives  it  a  distance  of  310  Boman 
miles  from  Syene.  The  invasion  and  final  conquest  of 
the  region  was  not  efiected  without  cruelty.  Memorial 
tablets  of  victory  of  the  sixteenth  yeax  of  Uaertsen  IDL 
give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  war  was  carried 
on  against  the  negroes.  The  king  marched  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  made  the  women  captives^ 
seized  the  people  who  had  gone  to  their  wells,  drove 
away  the  cattle,  and  set  fire  to  the  standing  crops. 

More  than  fifteen  centuries  after  these  events  had 
taken  place,  Tehuti-mes  m.  erected  on  the  spot,  where 
his  great  predecessor  had  raised  the  fortress  of  Semneh, 
a  temple  which  was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Usert- 
sen  m.,  as  well  as  to  the  newly-recognised  divinity  of 
the  country,  Totun,  a  special  form  of  the  ram-headed 
Khnem  of  Elephantine. 

Altars  were  also  dedicated  to  them,  and  sacrifices 
instituted,  which  were  to  be  ofiered  yearly  on  the  great 
feasts  by  the  priests  of  the  temple  of  Semneh. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  memorials  and  in- 
scriptions dedicated  to  the  memory  of  King  Usertsen 
m.,  which  originate  from  officials  who  lived  in  his 
reign  and  were  employed  on  the  public  works. 

^      Amen-em-hat  m.  are  the 


names  of  the  succeeding  king,  whose  remembrance 
has  been  preserved  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  by 
the  fame  of  his  works  of  peace,  for  he  is  the  founder  of 
the  wonderful  Lake  Moeris  and  of  the  Labyrinth. 

The  prosperity  of  Egypt  depended  on  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  produced  by  the  regularly  recurring  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile.  K  these  rise  above  the  height 
which  is  necessary  to  convey  sufficient  water  to  the 
land,  they  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  cultivator.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  rising  water  stops  below  the  required 
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lieight,  sterility  and  famine  are  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  drought.  In  all  ages,  therefore,  the 
care  of  the  inhabitants  was  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
NOe  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  in  order  that  by 
dima,  shiicea,  canals,  and  reservoirs  they  might  divert 
the  maw  of  water  the  moment  it  reached  its  due 
height.  As  in  our  day  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  tele- 
graphed from  Khartiim  to  Cairo,  in  order  that  prepara- 
tions may  be  made  for  the  approaching  inundation,  so 
ia  the  dajrs  of  Amen-em-hat  and  his  successors  the 
•oothemmost  point  of  the  empire  (Semneh)  served  as 
the  point  of  observation.  From  this  place  the  news 
iras  sent  to  the  lower-lying  district.  On  the  rocks 
of  Semneh  and  Edimmeh  the  highest  point  of  the  in- 
andatioa  was  always  noted  for  comparison,  and  the 
mark  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  inscription. 
Thus  we  read  at  one  place  on  the  rock : — 

Height  of  the  Nile  in  the  year  14,  under  the  reign   of   his 
Ibjeity  King  Amen-em-hat  lU.,  the  ever-living. 

From  observations  made  by  Lepsius  on  the  spot, 
we  gather  that  in  the  times  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
thai  is,  forty-three  centuries  before  oiu:  days,  the 
highest  rise  was  nearly  twenty-seven  feet  above  the 
greatest  height  of  the  inundation  in  these  days ;  and 
that  the  average  height  of  the  Nile,  when  Amen-em-hat 
in.  was  king,  surpasses  that  of  our  times  by  about 
twelve  feet. 

The  attention  which  this  king  so  evidently  devoted 
to  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  proved  most  clearly  by  his 
construction  of  the  enormous  basin  excavated  in  the 
Fayiim  for  the  reception  and  storage  of  the  superfluous 
water  of  the  inundation.  This  lake,  which  teems  with 
fish,  was  protected  on  all  sides  by  artificial  dams,  and 
communicated  with  the  river  by  a  canal ;  while  a  system 
of  locks  allowed  either  the  influx  or  the  complete  shut- 
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ting  off  of  the  waters.  The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name 
of  Moeris,  because,  as  they  report,  this  was  the  name  of 
its  constructor,  an  old  king  Moeris,  which  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  Egyptian  word  wm,  or  meri-uer, 
meaning  a  *  basin.'  Moreover,  the  Arab-Coptic  appel- 
lation of  the  district  in  which  the  artificial  lake  was 
situated — ^now  called  Fayfim — ^is  easily  explained  by 
the  older  name  P-ium,  '  the  lake  country.' 

At  last  the  investigations  of  Linant-Bey  have  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  unmistakable  traces  of  Lake 
Mceris.  He  has  proved  that  it  lay  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  Fayfim,  where  the  depression  of  the  ground 
and  the  ruins  of  ancient  dikes  mark  its  site. 

The  same  king  built,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lake  Mceris,  that  Labyrinth  so  famed  in  antiquity  as  a 
splendid  building,  as  well  as  the  pyramid,  his  own 
monument,  not  far  from  this  edifice.  This  wonderful 
structure,  which  is  utterly  ignored  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  consisted,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  148), 
of  three  thousand  halls  and  chambers,  half  of  which 
were  above  the  ground  and  half  below,  with  twelve 
covered  courts,  the  entrances  to  which  were  opposite  to 
each  other.  According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  786,  810),  the 
Labyrinth,  Uke  the  great  kingdom  in  Uttle,  was  com- 
posed of  as  many  palaces  as  there  were  nomes,  namely, 
twenty-seven. 

Fragments  of  stone,  covered  with  traces  of  the 
names  of  Amen-em-hat  lH.  and  his  successor,  Queen 
Sebek-neferu,  near  the  pyramid  of  El-Lahftn,  are  aU  that 
remains  of  this  once  celebrated  building.  The  FayAm, 
which,  in  the  times  of  the  above-mentioned  king,  ac- 
quired, through  the  presence  of  Lake  Mceris,  a  pecu- 
liar importance  in  a  political  point  of  view,  has  never- 
theless not  had  the  fortune  to  be  specially  mentioned 
in  the  inscriptions  on  the  monuments.     The  reason  is 
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simply  this,  that  the  province  and  its  inhabitants  were 
detested  as  being  hostile  to  Osiris,  for  in  the  Fayfim 
Sebek  and  his  sacred  animal,  the  crocodile,  were  held 
in  high  honour,  and  the  pious  followers  of  Osiris  re- 
cognised in  both  the  mysterious  emblem  of  the  god 
Set ;  thus  is  explained  the  reason  why  in  the  lists  of  the 
nomes  the  district  of  Faytlm  was  entirely  struck  out. 

There   is   in  the  Gizeh   Palace   a  papyrus  repre- 
senting a  plan  of  the  Lake  Moeris,  together  with  the 
canal  connecting  it  with  the  Nile.     Eound  the  basin 
the  draughtsman  has  tried  to  reproduce  a  number  of 
towns  and  sanctuaries,  accompanied  by  hieroglyphic 
explanations,  which  are  of  inestimable  value  for  under- 
stwding  the  plan,  and  for  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
{daces  and  their  worship.     By  the  help  of  these  notes 
we  are  at  once  enabled  to  ascertain  the  different  names 
of  the  lake  with  all  needful  clearness.     Sometimes  it  is 
called  She,  i.e.  *  basin '  or  '  lake ; '  sometimes  She-uer, 
*the  great   lake  basin,'  or,  Mi-uer,  *the   great  lake.' 
From  the  most  usual  designation.  She,  the  country  was 
called  Ta-She,   *  the  land  of  the  lake,'  of  which  the 
Arab-Coptic  word    Fayftm    is   an    exact    translation. 
Another  appellation  of  the  lake,  including  the  canal, 
is  Hunt,   *the  water-dam'   or  'weir.'      The  place  at 
which   the   canal   leading  from   the  Nile   entered  the 
valley  formed  by  the  great  mountain  basin  of  the  Fayftm 
was  called  Ape-tash,  *  the  defile  of  the  land  of  the  lake.' 
Here  was  the  '  opening  (sluice)  of  the  canal,'  the  La- 
Hunt,  from  which  word  certainly  comes  the  modem 
name  of  the  place,  El-Lahun,  which  lies  near  the  spot 
in   question.      The   same   word    is    l)eyond  all  doubt 
hidden  in  the  name  of  the  Labyrinth,  the  Lape-ro-huiit, 
that  is,  *  the  temple  at  the  sluice  of  the  canal.'     On  the 
western  side  of  the  canal  lay  the  capital  of  the  old 
*  countr}-  of  the  lake,'  in  which  the  kings  of  the  Twelfth 
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Dynasty  founded  temples  and  raised  obelisks  to  the 
crocodile-headed  Sebek  and  kindred  deities.  Situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  capital  of  the 
Fayfim,  called  Medinet-el-Fay<im,  the  city  bore  in  an- 
cient times  the  name  of  Shat  (canal  ?),  or  Pa-Sebek,  i.e. 

*  the  dwelling  of  Sebek/  "  p  jTBM^a   • ;  whence  the 

Greeks  called  it  by  the  corresponding  name  of  Oroco- 
dilopolis,  or  *  the  city  of  the  crocodile.' 

The  large  stones,  which  the  architects  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  other  sanc- 
tuaries in  the  district  of  the  FayAm,  came  from  a  great 
distance.  Eohan  and  the  valley  of  Hammam4t  yielded 
the  most  beautiful  and  durable  blocks,  as  appears  with 
all  certainty  from  the  inscriptions  in  the  quarries  there. 
Thus,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Amen-em-hat 
in.,  an  official  of  the  same  name  was  sent  there  for  the 
purpose  of  quarrying  stones  for  the  construction  of 
monuments  in  Crocodilopolis,  among  wliich  is  mentioned 
a  statue  of  the  Pharaoh,  five  cubits  in  height. 

In  the  dreary  mines  and  quarries  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  traces  of  the  activity  of  this  king's  subjects  are 
visible,  and  inscriptions  dating  from  the  2nd  to  the 
44th  year  of  his  reign  bear  witness  to  the  long  stay 
of  workmen  who  were  employed  in  working  the  mines 
of  mafkat  (emerald)  and  khemet  (copper).  The  kings 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  were  specially  zealous  in  their 
worship  of  Osiris  and  the  maintenance  of  his  temple  at 
Abydos.  To  this  new  and  most  convincing  testimony 
is  borne  by  a  monument  discovered  in  1875  in  that 
necropoUs.  It  is  the  tombstone  of  a  certain  Sehotep- 
ab-Ea,  who  was  buried  there,  and  who  during  his  life, 
under  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Usertsen  HI.  and 
Amen-em-hat  m.,  was  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
temple  and  the  worship  of  the  god  '  Osiris  in  the  west ' 
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and  of  the  jackal-headed  guardian  of  the  dead,  Anpu. 
He  abo,  it  appears,  received  orders  to  arrange  the 
ieirice  at  the  places  of  the  secret  mysteries  in  Abydos, 
to  regulate  the  feasts  of  the  gods,  to  superintend  the 
[nests,  and  as  a  skilful  artist  to  build  for  Osiris  the 
saoed  barque  {bari)  and  to  cover  it  with  ornamental 
painting. 

AME5-EM-HAT  IV.  and  the  Queen  Sebbk-Nsfebu-Ba 
conclude  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 

The  monuments  throw  no  special  light  on  the  history 
of  these  two  sovereigns.  This  princess,  his  sister,  was 
an  heiress-daughter,  like  Nit-aqert  at  the  close  of  the 
Szth  and  Nefert-ari  at  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth 
Dynasty.  After  their  deaths  the  inheritance  of  the 
empire  passed  by  marriage  to  a  new  family. 


Before  closing  this  very  remarkable  period  of 
E|gyptian  history  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  backward 
ghmce  at  the  great  events  which  so  signally  distinguished 
the  Middle  Empire. 

Under  the  rulers  of  the  Twelfth  D}Tiasty  the  frontiers 
of  Efzypt  were  extended  soutliwards  to  the  Second 
Cataract.  Above  this  the  two  fortresses  of  Semneh  and 
Kummeh  formed  the  frontier,  towards  the  negro-lands 
of  Ile-ha  and  Aken.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai  was  likewise 
subject  to  the  Egyptian  sceptre.  Officials  of  the  king, 
sup{>orte<l  by  an  adequate  military  force,  maintained 
the  Pharaonic  sovereigntv  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Mafkat  count  rv. 

The  Ejryptians  also  kept  up  a  very  active  commerce 
with  the  tribes  of  Libya  on  the  West,  and  on  the  East 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  adjoining 
countries.  The  immijrration  into  Egypt  of  people 
from  these  neighbouring  territories  is  proved  by  paint- 
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ings  and  inscriptions  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  this- 
time.  The  light-coloured  Libyans  descended  into  the 
Nile  valley  to  entertain  the  play-loving  populace  with 
dances  and  warlike  games ;  the  dark-coloured  inhabitants- 
of  Cush  served  the  great  lords  of  the  country  as  slaves ; 
and  the  Asiatics  presented  themselves  at  the  easten]^ 
frontier  to  beg  for  admission  in  order  to  carry  on  trade 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  Egyptian  empire  appeared 
to  the  world  of  that  time  as  the  centre  of  civilisation^ 
and  of  progress  in  the  provinces  of  intellectual,  artistic, 
and  commercial  activity. 

Intellectual  life  flourished  at  this  period:  schools- 
were  established  all  over  the  country,  and  a  high  tone 
of  thought  prevailed  in  the  temple  colleges.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  country  were  husbanded  and 
agriculture  was  thus  improved.  The  land  was  all 
divided  up  into  districts  separated  by  inscribed  stones  r 
and  registers  were  kept  at  the  royal  palace  giving- 
statistics  as  to  the  area,  boundaries,  and  water  supply 
of  each  nome.  Temples,  pyramids,  and  rock-hewn  tomb& 
of  this  period  abound ;  and  from  the  latter  we  learn 
much  of  contemporary  domestic  life  in  the  Nile  valley. 
In  the  times  which  comprise  the  history  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Egyptian  state  wa& 
situated  in  Middle  Egypt.  Two  cities  of  that  territory — 
Crocodilopolis,  the  city  of  Sebek,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Mceris,  and  Heracleopolis  '  the  Great '  (Akhnas) — rose 
rapidly  to  an  importance  the  extent  of  which  we  can 
only  judge  of  by  the  monuments.  Art  in  its  different 
branches  reached  a  perfection  which  we  cannot  better 
describe  than  in  the  words  of  M.  de  Eoug6.  '  That  long 
succession  of  generations,  the  date  of  which  we  are  no 
longer  able  precisely  to  determine,  witnessed  various 
and  changing  phases  in  the  development  of  Egyptian 
art.       Our  museums   contain   examples    sufficient    in 
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number  and  style  to  enable  us  to  follow  the  principal 
Tiriations.  Tlie  origin  of  this  art  is  unknown  to  us ;  it 
begins  with  the  monuments  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  the 
fim  to  which  we  can  assign  a  certain  rank,  in  a  state 
decidedly  advanced  in  many  respects.  Architecture 
ibetdy  shows  an  inconceivable  perfection  with  regard 
to  the  working  and  building  up  of  blocks  of  great  dimen- 
luxis ;  the  passages  in  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
remain  a  model  of  ezact  '*  joiner's  work  "  which  has 
nerer  been  surpassed.  We  are  obliged  to  guess  at  the 
exterior  arrangement  and  ornamentation  of  the  temples 
of  this  first  period,  and  to  restore  them  from  the  bas- 
rdiefs  of  the  tombs  or  the  decoration  of  the  sarcophagi. 
This  style  of  architecture  was  simple,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  noble ;  the  straight  line  and  the  play  of  outline 
in  the  outer  surfaces  formed  the  whole  force  of  the 
decoration.  One  specimen  of  ornament  alone  gives  a 
certain  life  to  these  arrangements ;  namely,  two  lotus 
letves  placed  opposite  to  each  other. 

'The  human  form,  alike  in  the  statues  and   the 

ftmlptures  in  relief,  is  distinguished  by  somewhat  broad 

lad  thick-set  proportions ;  it  seems  that  in  the  course 

of  centuries  the  race  became  thinner  and  more  slender 

under  the  influence  of  the  soil  and  climate.     In  the 

most  ancient  monuments,  the  imitation  of  nature  was 

timed  at  with  greater  simplicity,  and  with   a  truer 

regard  to  proportion:  in  the  execution  of  the  single 

parts,  the  muscles  especially  stand  out  more  powerfully, 

and  are  strongly  indicated.    The  human  figures  preser\'e 

this  character  till  near  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty ; 

from  this  time  forward  they  become  more  slender  and 

taller. 

•  Architecture  had  already  made  a  <rreat  step  for- 
wanl  towards  ornamentation.  We  find  at  this  time  the 
first  colunms  which  have  been  preserveil  in  Egypt  to 
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our  days ;  thick,  fluted,  and  with  a  simple  abacus  as 
capital,  they  resemble  most  strikingly  the  earliest 
Doric  columns. 

'  The  sculptures  in  relief,  without  a  trace  of  per- 
spective in  the  composition,  are  in  the  Old  Empire  often 
of  incredible  delicacy.  They  were  always  painted  over 
with  colours.  There  are  examples  among  them  in 
which  the  freedom  of  the  attitudes  and  the  truth  of  the 
movements  promise  to  Egyptian  art  a  great  future, 
very  different  from  that  which  was  reserved  for  it  in 
later  centuries.  The  statues  of  limestone  were  often 
entirely  painted;  the  figures  of  granite  were  only 
touched  with  colour  on  many  parts  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  eyes,  the  hair,  or  also  the  drapery.  The  master- 
piece of  Egyptian  art  of  the  Old  Empire  is  a  colossal 
leg  of  black  granite,  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  which 
belonged  to  a  [seated]  statue  of  King  Usertsen  I.,  and 
was  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Tanis,  in 
Lower  Egypt.  This  fragment  furnishes  the  most 
sufficient  proof  that  the  first  Egyptian  school  was  on  a 
more  promising  track  than  that  of  the  Second  Empire. 

'  The  engraving  of  the  inscriptions  on  these  first 
Egyptian  monuments  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  is  generally  executed  in  relief  up  to  the  Fifth 
Dynasty.  The  characters  cut  in  intaglio  of  the  Twelfth 
have  never  been  surpassed.  The  stone  obelisks  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  Fayiim  authorise  us  to  suppose 
temples  of  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  in  harmony 
with  these  fine  remains  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  We 
know,  in  fact,  that  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
the  Labyrinth  of  the  Fayftm,  was  constructed  by  one 
of  these  kings.' 

In  the  histories  of  art  a  depreciatory  sentence  is 
constantly  pronounced  on  the  artist  of  those  old  days, 
who,  when  viewed  most  favourably,  is  placed  on  the 
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time  level  with  the  mechanic.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  that  such  a  judgment  is  founded 
oD  complete  ignorance  of  the  essence  of  Egyptian  art, 
or  on  a  superficial  view  of  it,  which  is  unworthy  of 
judges  of  art.  The  art  of  Egypt  is  Art  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  as  the  statues  of  Ea-hotep  and  Nefert, 
the  Sheikh-el-Belled,  and  Ehaf-Ea  emphatically  prove ; 
but  this  art  was  Egyptian,  and  bound  by  a  chain  of 
tnditions  and  theories  from  which  the  artists — though 
they  may  have  rebelled  against  it — never  freed  them- 
wives.  Attention  has  sometimes  been  called  to  the 
bet  that  history  has  not  transmitted  the  name  of  any 
Egyptian  master.  This  is  not  true,  for  the  artist  was 
the  most  honoured  man  in  the  kingdom.  Martisen, 
vho  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists  and  lived  in  the 
Beventh  Dynasty,  calls  hunself  '  a  master  among  those 
vho  onderstand  art  and  a  sculptor,'  who  *  was  a  wise 
artist  in  his  art.'  He  relates  his  acquirements  in  the 
making  of  works  of  sculpture  in  every  attitude,  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  custom  and  measure ;  and  he 
mentions,  as  his  particular  invention,  an  etching  in 
colours  (if  I  have  rightly  understood  the  expression), 

*  which  is  neither  consumed  by  fire  nor  washed  off  by 
water ; '  and  he  adds  the  further  explanation,  that  '  no 
man  has  arisen  who  has  been  able  to  do  tliis,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  himself  and  the  eldest  son  of  liis  race  ' 
Usertsen),  *whom  God's  will  has  created;'  but  that 

*  he  has  arisen  able  to  do  this,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
hand  have  been  admired  in  masterly  works  in  all  sorts 
of  precious  stones,  from  gold  and  silver  to  ivory  and 
ebony/ 

Slartisen  and  his  son  Usertsen,  beyond  all  doubt, 
opened  the  age  when  art  was  at  its  zenith  under  the 
kinjTB  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  whose  love  for  it  is  fully 
attested  by  the  monuments  of  their  time. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

DYNASTIES   XIIL-XVIU 

The  Tablet  of  Abydos  passes  at  once  from  the  Twelfth 
to  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and  places  Amen-hotep,  the 
first  king,  immediately  after  the  princess  Sebek-neferu-Ea. 
The  traditions  of  the  ancients  concerning  this  obscure 
period  lead  but  to  confusion  and  error,  and  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  the  only  document  which  could  serve  as  a 
guide,  has  such  frightful  gaps  where  the  list  of  the 
Thirteenth  Dynasty  kings  should  be,   that  it  is  prac- 
tically useless.    Fate  has  thus  done  its  worst  to  place 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  solution  of 
this  question.     All  that  scientific  research  has  succeeded 
in  attaining  is  the  well-grounded  belief  that  long  after 
the   conclusion  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  native  kings 
ruled  with  unlimited  power  in  the  land  until  princes 
of  foreign  origin,  already  settled  in  the  eastern  lowlands, 
gradually  drove  back  the  old  race,  so  as  to  establish  the 
right  of  conquest  over  the  true  heirs  of  the  throne. 

Before  narrating  the  history  of  these  foreign  con- 
querors it  will  be  advisable  to  give  here  the  succession 
of  the  Egyptian  dynasties,  the  number  of  their  kings, 
and  the  time  of  their  total  duration,  according  to  the 
Manethonian  sources,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
and  most  recent  researches. 

Xlllth  dynasty,  of  Thebes,  60  kings  453  years. 
XlVth      „          of  Xois,      76      „      484      „ 
XVth        „               Hyksos,    6       „      260      „ 
XVIth      „               Hyksos,     ?      „      251      „ 
XVIIth    „          of  Thebes,     ?      „  ?      „ 

»  For  Table  of  Kings  see  p.  87. 
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Without  Stopping  to  examine  and  establish  the 
numbers— extant  and  missing — ^it  may  be  confidently 
tasomed  that  science  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  in 
irranging  the  preceding  lists  and  periods  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 

LegitinuUe  Kings;  of  Theban  Race. 
Xlllth  dynasty,  60  kings,  453  yean. 

xvnth      „        t     „         t    „ 

Opposition  Kings  ;  of  Xois. 
XlVth  dynaity  of  Xcms,  76  kings,  484  years. 

Foreign  Conquerors, 

XVth  dynasty  of  Hyksos,  6  kings,  260  years. 
XVIth      „  „        f     „      251      „ 

A  glance  at  the  mutilated  fragments  of  the  Turin 
A^yms  will  establish  the  fact  that  the  last  five  columns 
were  devoted  to  the  kings  who  belonged  to  the  fore- 
gdxng  dynasties  of  Manetho.     Their  total  number  in 
the  Papyrus  may  be  estimated  at  about  150  names,  and 
the  numbers  which  have  been  preserved  here  and  there, 
as  giving  the  length  of  reigns  of  single  kings,  seldom 
exceed  three  or  four  years.     From  this  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  history  of  Egypt  at  this   period  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  revolts  and  assassinations,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  lengths  of  the  kings'  reigns  were 
not  governed  by  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  duration 
of  human  existence.     These  were  the  times  concerning 
which  Bamses  m.  remarks  in  the  '  Harris  Papyrus,'  in 
the  British  Museum,  that  ^  the  land  of  Kamit  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  princes  of  the  cities  of  the  foreigners, 
of  whom  the  one    neighbour  killed  the  other  neigh- 
bour.* 

The  kings  who  immediately  followed  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  were  in  full  possession  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  For  a  long  time  the  opinion  was 
prevalent,  that   the  Thirteenth  Dynasty  marked  the 
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exact  epoch  of  the  invasion  of  the  foreigners,  so  that 
these  latter  must  have  already  gained  a  firm  footmg  in 
Lo^er  Egypt  on  the  east.  In  opposition  to  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  several  kings  of  the  Thirteenth 
Dynasty  enjoyed  in  the  Delta  perfect  leisure  and  quiet 
to  erect  monuments,  the  remains  of  which  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  time,  and  whose  size  and  style 
do  not  point  to  their  having  been  hastily  constructed- 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  wonderful  stones 
and  statues  at  Tanis  (Zoan),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  territory  on  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Dynasty,  the  Hyksos  kings  pitched  their  camps. 
In  the  extracts  from  Manetho  the  names  of  the  kings 
of  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty  are  passed  over  in  silence. 
The  Turin  Papyrus  is,  therefore,  the  only  source  from 
which  the  void  can  be  supplied,  and  fortunately  the 
extant  fragments  are  just  sufficient  to  establish  some  of 
the  most  important  names. 

True  to  ancient  custom,  nearly  all  the  royal  persons- 
are  distinguished  by  means  of  the  official  name  only. 
The  family  names  are,  however,  supplied  in  the  case  of 
no  small  number  of  the  princes  of  this  dynasty  by  the 
contemporary  monuments,  which  bear  double  car- 
touches and  show  that  the  greater  number  of  these 

kings  bore  the  name  of  Sebek-hotep, 

Notwithstanding  the  Theban  origin  of  this  race  the 
seven  Sebek-hoteps  (servants  of  Sebek)  held  in  special 
veneration  the  crocodile-headed  god,  to  whom  the 
kings  of  the  preceding  dynasty  had  raised  monu- 
ments in  the  FayAm  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Moeris.  An  intimate  connection  must  therefore  be 
supposed  between  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Dynas- 
ties, and  it  is  probable  that  Sebek-neferu-Ea,  the  heiress 
of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  transmitted  the  special  wor- 
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ship  of  that  deity  to  her  son — for  as  such  we  must  re- 
cognise Ba-khu-taui,  f   o  a^  ,  ^  the  protecting  son 

d  the  double  land,'  whom  the  Turin  Papyrus  places  at 
the  head  of  the  Thirteenth  Djnaasty.  The  name  Sebek- 
botep  constantly  appears  imtil  the  commencement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 

The  followmg  Table  of  the  kings  who  succeeded 
Sebek-hotep  I.  is  drawn  up  from  the  extant  fragment 
rf  the  Turin  Papyrus.  These  Pharaohs  belong  to  the 
Thirteenth  Dynasty,  which,  according  to  Manetho,  was 
compoeed  of  sixty  names.  It  is  possible  that  he  made 
t  selection  from  about  140  kings,  who,  at  any  rate,  are 
certified  on  the  authority  of  the  Papyrus. 

The  TkMieenA  Dyiuuty^  according  to  the  Turin  Papyrus, 

1.  lU-kbatAoi  (Sebek-hotep  I.). 

2.  Sekkem-ka-Ra. 

S.  Ra-Amen-em-hat  I. 

4.  Sebotep-ab-Ra  I. 

5.  AnfnL 

6.  Sankh-ab-Ra. 

7.  Smen-ka-Ra. 

8.  Sehotep-ab-Ra  II. 
9 ka-Ra. 

10.  (one  or  two  names  which  have  been  destroyed.) 

11.  Net'em-ab-Ra. 

12.  Ra-Sebek-hotep  II. 

13.  Ran-[aen]-eb. 

14.  Autu-ab-Ra  I. 

15.  Setef  .  .  .  .  Ra. 

16.  Ra-Sekhemkhu-taui  (Se))ek-hotep  III.). 

17.  Ranter 

18.  8menkh-ka-Ra  Mermesha. 
19 ka-Ra. 

20. uaer-ser. 

21.  Ra-8ekhem(8utUui)  8e}>ek-hotep  IV. 

22.  Kha-seahesh-Ra  Neferhotcp,  son  of  a  certain  Ha-ankhf. 

23.  Ra-ie-Hathor. 

24.  Kha-nefer-Ra  Sebek-hotep  Y. 
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OH.  \ 


25.  (Kha-ka-Ra  ?). 

26.  Kha-ankh-Ra  (Sebek-hotep  VI.). 

27.  Kha-hotep-Ra  (Sebek-hotep  VII.) 

28.  Uah-ab-Ra  Aaah       . 

29.  Mer-nefer-Ra  Ai 

30.  Mer-hotep-Ra   . 

31.  Sankh-nefer-Ra  Utu . 

32.  Mer-sekhem-Ra  Anran 

33.  Tat-kher-Ra u-Ra 

34.  Anemem ro. 

35-43.  (9  or  10  names  destroyed.) 

44.  Mer-kheper-Ra. 

45.  Mer-ka(Ra). 
46-50.  (destroyed.) 

51 mes. 

52.  Ra maat  Aba. 

53 Ra-Uben  I. 

54-57.  (destroyed.) 

58.  Nahafii-(Ra) 

59.  Eha-khera-Ra 

60.  Nebe£-autu-Ra 

61.  Seheb-Ra  . 

62.  Mer-tefa-Ra 

63.  Tat-ka-Ra. 

64.  Nebtefa-Ra 

65.  Ra-Uben  II. 

66.  67.  (two  names  destroyed.) 

68 tefa-Ra. 

69 Ra-Uben  (III.). 

70.  Autu-ab-Ra  II. 

71.  Her-ab-Ra. 

72.  !Nib'8en-Ra. 
73-76.  (names  destroyed.) 

77.  Seklieper-en-Ra. 

78.  Tat-kheru-Ra. 

79.  Sankh-(ka).Ra. 

80.  Nefertum Ra. 

81.  Sekem Ra. 

82.  Ka Ra. 

83.  Nefer-ab-Ra. 

84.  Ra 

85.  Ra-kha. 

86.  Nut-ka-Ra. 

87.  Smen 


4  y.  8  m.  29  d. 
10  y.  8  m.  18  d. 
13  y.  8  m.  18  d. 

2  y.  2  m.    9  d. 

3  y  2.  m.     f  d. 
3  y.  1  m.     f  d. 

5  y.  f  m.    8  d. 


.    Oy. 

?  m. 

3d. 

.        .     ?y. 

f  m. 

3d. 

.     2y. 

5  m. 

15  d. 

.     3y. 

?m. 

Id. 

.         .     3y. 

?  m. 

?d. 

.       .    ly. 

f  m. 

?d. 

•   ly- 

1m. 

?d. 

.     Oy. 

?m. 

?d. 

m.im.  SEBEK-HOTEP  VI.  89 

Unfortunately  almost  all  the  names  are  in  such  a 
mnulited  condition  that  they  do  not  admit  of  transcrip- 
tioD,  iud  still  less  of  any  proper  comparison  with  those 
(mother  monuments.  One  peculiarity  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  is  that  they  sometimes  begin  with  Sekhem, 
ind  Kmietimes  with  User.  To  the  names  which 
manifestly  belong  to  a  destroyed  part  of  the  foregoing 
table  must  be  added  another,  Sebek-hotep  YI.,  Kha- 

A5KB-Ra^  I   •  s  6   L  and  who  is  inserted  in  his  proper 

place  by  the  help  of   the  Tablet  from  the  Hall  of 
Ancestors. 

The  most  important  monuments  of  the  Thirteenth 
Dpuisty  in  sequence  of  time  are,  first,  the  accom- 
panjing  Genealogical  Table,  compiled  from  a  number 
cf  inscriptions,  and  containing  family  records  which 
vfll  give  an  idea  of  the  descent  of  certain  kings  from 
persons  not  of  Pharaonic  birth,  and  of  their  entrance 
into  the  royal  circle  by  marriage  with  the  princesses. 
The  Queen  Nub-khas,  in  the  fourth  generation  in  the 
Table  on  the  next  page,  furnishes  a  good  example. 

Among  the  records  of  individual  sovereigns  of  this 

period  are  two  inscriptions  at  the  two  extreme  limits 

of  the  Nubian  country — in  the  one  case  on  the  rocky 

islands  at  the  First  Cataract  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Philffi ;    in  the  other  at  Semneh  and  Kflmmeh,  above 

the   Second    Cataract.      At   the   latter    place,    Sebek- 

H(/rzv  in.,  following  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 

engraved  a  record  of  the  highest  point  to  which  the 

inundation  of  the  Nile  reached  in  his  day.     It  reads 

simply : — 

Height  of  the  Nile  in  the  third  year  |  under  the  reign  of  King 
Sebek-bot«p  III.  |  the  ever-livang. 

Kan-seneb,  a  distinguished  c^ourtier  and  commandant 
of    the   fortress   of   Sekliem-kha-kau-lla,   founded  by 
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Usertaen  DI.,  governed  in  those  days  the  southern 
portion  of  the  newly  conquered  country,  and  thus 
ponessed  the  right  to  place  his  name  by  the  side  of 
his  royal  master's. 

The  eighteenth  king,  SM£inLH-KA-RA,  with  the  family 
name  of  Mer-mesha  (leader  of  armies),  claims  special 
ittention,  because  Mariette  discovered  at  Tanis  two 
vixiderfuUy  perfect  colossal  statues  of  this  king,  on 
both  of  which  his  names  were  clearly  legible.  They 
were  originaUy  erected  in  the  great  temple  of  Ptah 
it  Tanis.  The  Hyksos  prince  Apepi,  as  well  as 
Bamses  11.,  about  400  years  later,  inmiortalised  them- 
lelves  by  cutting  their  own  names  on  this  monument. 

Sebek-hotep  IV.,  the  son  of  Mentu-hotep,^  must 
bave  been  in  possession  of  the  lowlands  of  the  Nile 
Tilley,  for  his  statues  in  granite  are  found  at  Tanis, 
thich  proves  that  neither  this  city  nor  the  country 
idjicent  to  it  on  the  east  was  occupied  by  enemies. 
The  same  fact  is  made  clear  from  the  discovery  at 
Bubastis  of  a  statue  of  Sebek-hotep  V.,  whose  memory 
was  also  preserved  beyond  the  boundary  of  Semneh 
Jnd  Kummeh  by  another  statue  on  the  island  of 
Argo.  The  power  of  the  kings  of  the  Thirteenth 
Dvnastv  was  therefore  neither  reduced  in  the  south 
nor  in  the  north  of  the  empire. 

Records  of  the  times  of  the  same  kings  have  been 
unmistakably  preserved  in  the  heart  of  Egj^t  itself 
Thebes,  Abydos,  and  the  rocky  valley  of  Hammamat 
are  rich  in  proofs  of  the  undiminished  power  of  the 
empire,  and  the  museums  of  Europe  contain  many 
monuments  of  this  dynasty,  notably  the  memorial- 
stone  at  Leyden,  which  Sebek-hotep  VI.  dedicated  to 
Hor-Amsu-nekht,  the  god  of  Panopolis.  Tlie  group  of 
kings   beginning  with   Sebek-hotep   EQ.  and   finishing 

*  See  Genealogical  Table,  p.  90. 
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with  Sebek-hotep  VII.  axe  connected  with  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  the  country,  and  form  a  sepa- 
rate series  of  Thirteenth  Dynasty  sovereigns.  As  proof 
of  this  may  be  cited  the  much-discussed  but  little 
understood  representation  in  the  Hall  of  Ancestors. 
As  is  well  known,  this  relates  to  a  selection  of  kings 
who  received  a  place  in  a  chamber  devoted  to  them 
by  Tehuti-mes  III.  The  right  side  of  the  hall  shows 
the  portraits  and  names  of  the  Theban  princes  of  the 
Thirteenth  Dynasty,  but  only  in  a  selection  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  at  once  evident. 

Table  of  the  Chamber  ai  Kamak  compared  with  the 

Papyrus  of  Turin. 

X  •    .    .         MLSkt 

2.  Sut-en-Ra. 

3.  Sankh-ab-Ra     .  .No.  6.  Sankh-ab-Ba. 

4c,  Ha-Sekhem-khu-taui         .  »  16.  Sebek-hotep  III. 

5.  Ra-Sekhem-tat-taui .  „  21.  Sebek-hotep  lY. 

6.  Kha-seshesh-Ha        .  „  22.  Nefer-hotep. 

7.  Kha-nefer-Ra   .         .         .  „  24.  Sebek-hotep  V. 

8.  Kha-ka-Ra       .         .         .  „  25.  (destroyed.) 

9.  Kha-ankh-Ra         (Sebek-  „  26.  (destroyed,  Sebek-hotep  VL) 

hotep  VI.) 
10.  Kha-hotep-Ra  .         .         .      „  27.  Sebek-hotep  VII. 

For  it  appears  to  contain  only  the  names  of  those 
kings  whose  importance  is  confirmed  by  contemporary 
inscriptions,  while  the  rest  of  the  names  mentioned 
in  the    Turin   Papyrus   are    passed   over   in   silence. 

Among  these  princes   is  Ka-meri-R\,  [    o  u  *^  ^^ 


J 


known  to  us  from  the  wall  of  the  rock-hewn  tomb 
of  T  efab  the  son  of  Kheti,  in  the  mountain  behind 
Assist.  T'efab,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
the  governor  of  the  south  country.  Although  the 
hieroglyphs  are  much  destroyed  it  seems  certain  that 
the  owner  of  the  tomb  had  been  commissioned  by  his 
royal  master  to  execute  certain  works  for  the  enlarge- 
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ment   and   restoration  of  the   temple   of  Anpu,  the 

tntelary  deity  of  the  city  just  named.    There  are  also 

indications  which  lead  us  to  infer  warlike  events  in 

Upper  E^ypt.      The  tombs  at  Assi&t  (Lycopolis)  all 

point  to  a  common  origin — the  times  of  the  Twelfth 

and  Thirteenth  Dynasties.     The  most  valuable  histo- 

rieaDy    is   that  of  Tefaa-hep,  commonly  called  the 

'Stabl  Antar/  who  was  high  priest    of   Anpu   and 

filled  a  number  of  other  offices  at  the  royal  court. 

The  interior  wall,  facing  the  entrance  of  the  sepul- 
chral hall,  contains  a  long  and  fairly  well  preserved 
ioKription.      After   the   deceased   has   set   forth   his 
Tirioos  titles  and  offices,  and  has  extolled  the  way  in 
which  he  fulfilled  his  duties  towards  gods  and  men, 
he  calls   upon   the   future   priestly  guardian   of  his 
^ve  to  care  for  him  (the  deceased),  as  he  in  his 
lifetime  had  cared  for  the  deities  in  Si&t — ^Lycopolis. 
He  also  takes  this  occasion  for  fixing  the  Und  and 
Dumber  of  the  sacrifices,  mentioning  the  feast-days  on 
which  they  are  to  be  ofiered,  and  gives  evidence,  for 
the  first   time   in   an  Egyptian  inscription,   that   the 
inhabitants  of  the  Nile   valley  were   accustomed    to 
dedicate  the  first-fruits  of  their  harvest  to  the   deity. 
The  feasts  named   in   this   inscription   took  place   at 
the  end  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     The   in- 
scriptions which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  rock-chambers 
of  these  tombs,  as  well  as  those  of  £1-Kab  (the  ancient 
E&leithyiapolis),   all  point   to   their  belonging   to  the 
Thirteenth    Dynasty.     Quite    apart   from   identity   in 
style    and    from    the   presence   of    the   cartouche   of 

:-hotep  TV.,  f   •  iP|^^    >  which  was   found  in 

one  of  the  tombs  of  this  place,  whose  former  tenant 
bore  the   name  of  Sebek-uekht,   M  J  'H*    the   proper 
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names  which  belonged  to  the  dead  certainly  point  in 
the  most  unmistakable  way  to  this  period. 

[In  1887  Mr.  LI.  Griffith  made  a  careful  survey 
of  the  tombs  at  Assiiit,  and  discovered  in  a  large 
scene  in  the  great  hall,  now  unfortunately  much 
obliterated,  the  owner  of  the  grotto  in  adoration 
before  the  cartouche  of  Usertsen  I.,  thus  fixing  the 
date  at  the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  Moreover,  from  the 
inscriptions  in  the  tombs  of  Kheti  I.,  T'efaba,  and 
Kheti  n.,  it  is  clear  that  the  princes  of  Heracleopolis  * 
were  extremely  hostile  to  the  Theban  lords,  and  that 
the  magnates  of  SiAt  sided  with  the  former.  For 
further  information  see  'Babylonian  and  Oriental 
Eecord,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  121,  164,  174,  244.  A  splendid 
translation  of  the  inscription  in  the  tomb  of  T'efaba 
was  made  by  Professor  Erman  in  the  '  Zeitschrift '  for 
1882,  and  another  by  Maspero  was  published  in  *  Trans. 
of  Soc.  of  Bib.  Arch.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  12  et  seq.] 

SEMITISM    IN    EGYPT. 

In  opposition  to  the  kings  of  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty 
of  Theban  origin  there  were,  according  to  Manetho, 
seventy-six  Pharaohs  who  fixed  their  royal  abode  in  Xo'is. 
These  internal  schisms,  promoted  by  the  ambitious 
plans  of  sovereigns  both  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
give  us  the  key  to  the  long  silence  of  the  contemporary 
monuments,  and  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  success 
of  an  invasion  which  brought  a  foreign  race  into  Egypt, 
who  would  never  have  dared  to  oppose  the  armed 
might  of  the  united  empire. 

The  sovereigns  of  this  period  had  something  else  to  do  than  to 
think  of  constructing  monuments  to  the  divinities  of  the  country, 
and  the  high  functionaries  saw  their  masters  change  too  often  to 
have  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  hewing  out  in  the  mountain  rock  those  funereal  chapels, 

*  The  Tenth  Dynasty  was  Heracleopolitan. 
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to  tbe  glofy  and  riches  which  permitted  men  to  devote 
tWniiilTei  at  their  leisure  to   these   peaceful    labours. — French 

Before  reviewing  the  time  of  this  foreign  dominion 
during  which  the   old  native  kings  sank  into  the 
pontkm  of  simple  governors  of  nomes — ^it  is  necessary 
to  examine  carefully  the  countries  which  were  to  be  the 
scenes  of  future  events,  and  to  direct  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  tribes  by  which  those  regions  were  peopled. 
In  the  lowlands  the  inhabitants  between  the  branches 
of  the  Nile  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  pure  Egjrptian 
noe.    Those  of  the  western  or  Libyan  adjacent  lands 
bdoDged    to  the    light-coloured   Tehen,   and  further 
westward  to  the  races  of  the  Libu  and  Tamahu.    The 
winderings  of  these  restless  migratory  groups  of  tribes 
Qtended  northwards  as  far  as  Lake  Tritonis,  at  the 
lioCtom  of  the  lesser  Syrtis,  and  eastwards  to  the  Canopic 
brmch  of  the  Nile,  called  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
Earbanit.     In  this  direction,  near  a  branch  of  the  Nile 
which  bore  its  name,  lay  T'a-an  (Zoan),  called  also  Zar, 
md  in  the  plural  Zaru  (city  of  Zars  or  forts).   The  name 
Tanis,  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  is  to  be 
referred  back  to  the  Egyptian  word  T'a-an.     It  is  every- 
where designated  in  the  inscriptions  as   an  essentially 
foreign  town^  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mentioned 
'as  the  peoples  in  the  eastern  border-land.' 

This  eastern  border-land  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  Ta- 
Uazor,  that  is,  *  the  fortified  land,'  in  which  may  easily 
be  recognised  the  original  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  for 
^nrpt,  Mazor  or  Mizraim. 

On  the  granite  memorial  stone  of  Ramses  11.,  dis- 
<x>v€red  in  Tanis,  there  appears  a  *  commandant  of  the 
fortress  2^r,'  who,  besides  this  office,  held  also  the 
dignity  of  *  conunander  of  the  foreign  peoples,'  a  refer- 
ence doubtless  to  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  origin  in 
that  part  of  the  Egyptian  Delta. 
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The  papyri  frequently  allude  to  this  city  by  name, 
adding  also  another  appellation,  Pa-Eamessu,  *  the  city 
of  Ramses,'  identified  by  M.  Naville  with  Fhactls. 
Lying  east  of  theTanite  nome  was  the  eighth,  or  Sethroi'te, 
whose  capital  bore  the  name  of  Pa-Tmu,  *  city  of  Tmu,^ 
the  Pithom  of  the  Bible.  This  town  formed  the  central 
point  of  a  district,  the  name  of  which  is  of  foreign 
origin,  for  Thuku,  or  Succoth,  is  a  Semitic  word  signify- 
ing a  *  tent '  or  *  camp.'  This  was  pasture-land  and  the 
property  of  Pharaoh,  and  on  it  the  wandering  Bedftwi 
of  the  eastern  deserts  pitched  their  tents  in  order  to 
procure  necessary  food  for  their  cattle.  Here  the 
Israelites  first  encamped  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
moving  on  the  second  day  to  a  place  called  Etham, 
which  was  either  in  the  country  of  Succoth  or  in  its 
close  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  place  called,  in  various 
hieratic  papyri,  Khetam,  the  meaning  of  which,  *  a 
shut-up  place,  fortress,'  completely  agrees  with  the 
Hebrew  Etham. 

In  this  same  Setliroite  nome  lay,  without  doubt,  the 

town  of  Ha-Uar,|]V^io.  DlUnC'  *  ^^«    ^"""^ 

of  the  leg,'  the  Avaris  of  Manetho,  a  town  which  in 
Hyksos  days  became  so  celebrated.  It  was  on  the  east 
of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  and  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  river  by  a  canal.  The  gradual 
silting  up  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  river  has  made  the 
situation  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  so  difficult  to  deter- 
mine that  there  is  scarcely  a  hope  of  finding  again  the 
site  of  the  lost  city  of  Avaris.  But  that  Ha-Uar  must  in 
any  case  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  lake  is 
evident  from  the  inscription  in  the  tomb  of  Aahmes, 
the  navigator,  at  El-Kab,  who  relates  how  he  was  present 
when  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  fighting  the  foreign 
enemies  on  the  waters  of  Pa-Zetku,  near  the  town  of 
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Hft-Uar.  This  name  also,  in  spite  of  an  Egyptian 
article — fa — ^placed  before  it,  has  a  Semitic  appear- 
moe,  and  is  doubtless  connected  with  corresponding 
roots  of  that  language. 

Another   place,   situated   in    the  Sethro'ite  nome, 
bean  the  purely  Semitic  name  Maktol  or  Magdol, 
wWch  is  the  Hebrew  Migdol, '  town,'  '  fortress,'  out  of 
which  the  Gh^eks  formed  Magdolon.     That  the  ancient 
ligjptians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
tUi  word  is  proved  most  conclusively  by  the  masculine 
article  prefixed  to  it,  and  the  sign  of  a  wall  (|)  placed 
after  it  when  written  in  Egyptian  characters.      This 
Migdol— of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  description 
of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  in  other  occasional  pas- 
lagw  in  the  Bible — denotes  one  of  the  most  northern 
points  of  inhabited  Egypt,  and  is  identical  with   the 
heaps  of  delms  at  Tell-es-Samdt,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
lake   Menzaleh.      The   list  of  defences  which  were 
intended  to  protect  the  country  on  the  east  is  not  yet 
cloaed.     Still  further  to  the  north-east,  on  the  western 
border  of  Lake  Sirbonis,  was  another  important  frontier 
stronghold,  called  Anbu,  that  is,  *  the  wall,'  *  the  rampart/ 
The  Hebrews  knew  it  as  Shur,  and  the  Greeks  as  ro 
Ftppo^,    which    means    *  the   fences '   or  '  enclosures/ 
Whoever    travelled    eastwards    out    of    Egypt    was 
obliged  to  pass  ^the  walls'  before  being   allowed   to 
enter  the  *  way  of  the  PhiUstines '  on  his  further  journey. 
An  Egyptian  garrison  blocked  the  passage  through  the 
fortress,  which  only  opened  and  closed  on  the  traveller 
after  a  previous  communication  from  the  royal  authori- 
ties.    Everywhere  in  this  part  of  the  Deha  were  toMms 
mnd  fortresses,  the  names  of  which  point  to  original 
Semitic  colonists. 

There  was  Annu  or  On  (Heliopolis),  the   original 
meaadng  of  which  seems  to  have  been  '  stone  '  or  *  stone 
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pillaxs ; '  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mendes  was  a 
fortified  place  called  '  the  fortress  of  Azaba '  (idol),  the 
last  part  of  which  name  does  not  belong  to  the  Egyptian 
but  to  the  Semitic  tongue. 

Another  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delta  bore  the 
name  of  Pa-Bailos  (Belbeis),  the  Semitic  origin  of  whidi 
is  made  clear  by  its  evident  relationship  with  the 
Hebrew,  Balas  (the  large  sycomore).^  In  its  neighbour- 
hood was  the  lake  Shakana,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
only  explained  by  the  root  shakan, '  to  settle  down,  to 
dwell,  to  be  neighbour  to/  More  inland  was  the  town 
of  Kahani,  a  name  which  at  once  recalls  the  Hebrew 
kohen^  '  priests.' 

Then,  again,  the  memorial  stones,  coffins,  and 
papyri  found  in  the  cemeteries  all  testify  to  Semites 
who  were  settled  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  who  had 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  also  do  they  show 
the  inclination  of  the  people  to  give  their  children  half 
Semitic  and  half  Egyptian  names.  There  were  natives 
who  bore  names  like  the  following  :  Adiroma,  Abaro- 
karo,  Baal-Mohar,  Namurod,  and  many  others,  without 
any  appearance  of  the  slightest  objection  being  found 
to  their  foreign  character.  The  commercial  interest, 
which  extended  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  con- 
tributed to  introduce  into  Eg}^pt  foreign  expressions  for 
products  of  the  soil,  for  animals,  and  for  works  of  in- 
dustry and  art  that  were  not  native,  as  may  be  shown 
by  sits  for  '  horse,'  agaiota  for  '  chariot,'  carnal  for 
'  camel,'  and  ahir  for  a  particular  kind  of  bull.  The 
endeavour  to  pay  court  to  whatever  was  Semitic  de- 
generated in  the  time  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Dynasties  into  a  really  absurd  mania,  so  much  so  that  the 
most  educated  and  best  instructed  class  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  priests  and  scribes,  appear  to  have  taken  a  delight 

*  The  sycoraore  is  a  kind  of  fig. 
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m  replacing  good  old  Egyptian  words  with  Semitic 
terms,  like  the  following :  rash,  head  ;  sar,  king  ;  beit, 
house ;  bob,  door  ;  bir,  spring ;  birkata,  lake  ;  ketem, 
gold;  shalam,  to  greet;  ram,  to  be  high;  barak,  to 
bless,  and  many  others.  This  Semitic  immigration 
spread  so  widely  that  it  led  finally  to  the  formation  of 
a  nuxed  people  who  have  held  their  groimd  firmly  in 
the  same  parts  till  the  present  day. 

The  ^^^tians  even  proceeded  to  enrich  their  theo- 
logy with  divinities  of  new  and  foreign  origin.     At  the 
head  of  all  stood  the  half  Egyptian  and  half  Semitic 
divinity  of  Set  or  Sutekh,  with  the  surname  of  Nub, 
•gold,'  who  was  universally  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  king  of  the  foreign  deities  in  the  land  of 
Kixor.    In  his  essence  a  primitive  Egyptian  creation, 
Set  gradually  became  the  contemporary  representative 
of  ail  foreign   countries,  the  god   of  the   foreigners. 
In  mentioning  the  names  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  so  fre- 
quently met  with   in   the   inscriptions,  it   is   scarcely 
uecessary  to  point  out  that  both  have  their  origin  in 
IWuician  theology.     As  at  Sidon,  so  likewise  in  Mem- 
phis, the  warlike  Astarte  had  her  own  temple.  Although 
ItrM  frequently  mentioned  than  the  preceding  Semitic 
•liviniiies,  placres  were  assigned  in  the  Egj-ptian  pan- 
theon to  the  fierce  Reshpu,  *  the  lord  of  long  times,  the 
king  of  eternity,  the  'lord  of  strength  in  the  midst  of 
the  host  of  gods ; '  and  to  tlie  goddess  Kadesh  ;  and  to 
Ifes  also,  the  patron  of  song  and  music*,  of  pleiisure  and 
all   S4)cial    delights.     Tlie   Plicenician   Onka,   and    the 
Syrian  Anaitis  are  also  recognised  therein   under  the 
names  of  Anka  and  Anta. 

Semitic  influence  in  Egypt  may  also  be  seen  in 
the  pe<-uliar  chronology  adopted  on  the  celebrated 
memorial  stone  of  Tanis  erected  in  the  reign  of 
UaxDses  11. 

11*1 
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Contrary  to  the  custom  of  giving  dates  according 
to  the  day,  month,  and  year  of  the  reigning  king,  this 
stone  offers  the  only  example  as  yet  discovered  of  a 
foreign  system  of  chronology,  mention  being  there 
made  of  the  year  400  of  King  Nub,  a  Hyksos  prince. 

The  monuments  also  attest  the  presence  of  these 
foreign  families  on  Egyptian  soil,  as  the  following  letter 
will  show  : — 

(I  will  now  pass)  to  something  else  which  will  give  satisfaction 
to  the  heart  of  my  lord  ;  (namely,  to  report  to  him)  that  we  have 
permitted  the  races  of  the  Shasu  of  the  land  of  Aduma  (Edom)  to 
pass  through  the  fortress  EJietam  (Etham)  of  King  Meneptah- 
Hotephimaat — life,  health,  and  strength  be  to  him  ! — which  is  situated 
in  the  land  of  Succoth,  near  the  lakes  of  the  city  of  Pithom  of  "fTing 
Meneptah-Hotephimaat,  which  is  situated  in  the  land  of  Succoth,  to- 
nourish  themselves  and  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  property  of 
Pharaoh,  who  is  a  gracious  sun  for  all  nations. 

This  extremely  important  document  of  the  time  of 
Meneptah  H.,  the  son  of  Eamses  11.,  refers  to  those 
Shasu  tribes,  or  Bedawi,  who  inhabited  the  great  desert 
between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  extended 
their  wanderings  as  far  sometimes  as  the  Euphrates. 
According  to  the  monuments  they  belonged  to  the 
great  race  of  the  Aamu,  of  which  they  were  in  fact  the 
representatives. 

As  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Ramses  and 
the  town  of  Pithom  the  Semitic  population  formed  the 
main  -stock  of  the  inhabitants  from  remote  antiquity ; 
so  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa-Bailos  was  peopled  by 
strangers  who  had  pitched  their  tents  in  sight  of  the 
cultivated  land  where  they  found  pasture  for  their 
cattle.  They  were  Bedawi,  who  had  in  all  probability 
migrated  from  the  drearj"  region  near  the  town  of 
Suez. 

Meneptah  11.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ramses  11.^ 
gives  at  Kaniak  a  graphic  account  of  the  dangerous 
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character  of  these  unbidden  guests.  When  he  sue- 
<xeded  to  the  throne  the  danger  of  a  sudden  invasion 
OD  this  side  appeared  all  the  more  threatening  inas- 
mach  that  on  the  west  the  Libyans  suddenly  passed 
the  frontiers  of  Eamit,  and  extended  their  predatory 
tncorsions  into  the  heart  of  the  populous  and  culti- 
vated western  nomes  of  the  Delta.  According  to  the 
inscription  of  victory,  Meneptah  11.  saw  himself  obliged 
to  take  needful  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  land. 
The  capitals  On  and  Memphis  were,  therefore,  provided 
with  the  necessary  fortifications,  as  '  the  foreigners  had 
{Htched  their  ahil  or  tents  before  the  town  of  Pa-Bailos,' 

Before  noticing  the  remainmg  neighbours  of  the 
Egyptians  of  the  Delta  who  carried  on  war  or  traflSc 
whh  the  inhabitants  of  Kamit  we  must  refer  to  the 
«haimstration  of  afiairs  and  the   regulation  of  trade 
with  the  foreign  people  {Pit).     One  portion  of  these 
<3onsisted  of  the  industrial  population   settled  in    the 
toims  and  villages ;  another  portion  served  as  soldiers 
or  sailors ;  others  again  were  employed  in  the  pubUc 
works,  the  mines,  and  quarries.     Over  each  division  of 
the  foreigners  was  placed  the  Iler-pit^  or  steward.     His 
next  su[)erior  was  the  commandant  of  the  district,  or 
AdLm  (the  Semitic  form  for  this  title),  while,  as  the 
chief  authority,  the  ^  Ah  of  Pharaoh,'  or  royal  Vizier, 
issued  onlers  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign.     The  con- 
trol over  the  foreign  people  lay  in  the  hands  of  special 
bailifls  (Mazai),  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  public 
order  in  the  principal  cities,  and  who  were  under  the 
orders  of  an   Ur,  or   (^ommander,  to   whom   also   the 
erection  of  public  buildings  was  not  unfrequently  com- 
mitted. 

Among  the  people  of  Palestine  who  held  the  most 
acii%-e  intercourse  with  the  Eg}'ptian8  of  earlier  times 
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were  the  Khar,  in  whom  may  be  recognised  the 
Phoenicians.  They  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
Egypt,  and  seem  to  have  been  a  people  held  in  esteem 
and  consideration,  slaves  from  Khar^  being  a  much- 
desired  merchandise,  procured  by  distinguished  Egyp- 
tians at  a  high  price,  either  for  their  own  houses  or 
for  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  deities. 

The  strong  city  of  Zoan  seems  to  have  been  a 
primeval  habitation  of  the  Phoenicians,  since  Zoan-Tanis 
formed  an  important  centre  for  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  Egypt.  The  name  of  Zor,  as  well  as  Zoan, 
is  a  reminder  of  the  celebrated  Zor-Tyre.  The  im- 
portance of  these  people  culminates  in  the  fact  that  a 
Phoenician  named  Arisu  towards  the  end  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Dynasty  was  able  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  Khar  spoke  their  own 
language — Phoenician — ^which  is  the  only  foreign 
tongue  mentioned  on  the  monuments  with  a  distinct 
reference  to  its  importance.  Whoever  lived  in  Egypt 
spoke  Egyptian;  whoever  stayed  in  the  south  had  to 
speak  the  language  of  the  Nahasu,  or  dark-coloured 
people;  while  those  who  went  northwards  to  the 
Asiatic  region  had  to  be  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  the  Phoenicians,  in  order  to  converse  at  all  intel- 
ligibly with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  latest  descendants  of  this  old  race  may  be 
seen  to-day  in  the  same  region  where  their  forefathers 
settled  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the  traveller  still 
meets  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  near  the  old 
district  of  Eamses  and  Pithom,  a  race  of  fishermen 
and  sailors,  whose  manners  and  customs,  whose 
historical  traditions,  and  whose  ideas  on  religious 
matters  characterise  them  as  foreigners.  Tliey  are 
the  same  whom  the  Arab  writers  mention  sometimes 

'  The  name  Khar  denoted  both  the  people  and  their  country'. 
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ms  Biandtes,  sometimes  as  Bashmurites,  names  whose 
origin  is  unknown.  The  Bashmurite  dialect  of  the 
Coptic  language  is  a  kind  of  peasants'  patois,  con- 
toning  a  large  number  of  ancient  Semitic  words. 

What,  however,  forms  the  most  characteristic  mark 
of  their  foreign  descent  is  their  non-Egyptian  coun- 
tenance, as  if  borrowed  from  the  pictures  of  the 
Hyksos,  with  the  broad  cheek-bones  and  defiantly 
pouting  lips. 


I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  HYK808. 

The  name  of  'Hyksos/  which  comes  down  from  the 
days  of  Manetho,  deserves  very  special  attention ;  and 
the  monuments  confirm  what  we  know  of  the  lost  book 
of  that  historian.     Quoting  him,  Josephus  says  : — 

*  There  was  a  king  called  TiMiEUS  (Timaius ;  var,  lect,  Timao% 
Timios).  In  his  reign,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  €rod  was 
unfavourable,  £tnd  a  people  of  inglorious  origin  from  the  regions 
of  the  East  suddenly  attacked  the  land,  of  which  they  took  pos- 
session easily  and  without  a  struggle.  They  overthrew  those  who 
ruled  in  it,  burnt  down  the  cities,  and  laid  waste  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  gods.  They  ill-treated  all  the  inhabitants,  for  they  put  some  to 
the  sword,  and  carried  others  into  captivity  with  their  wives  and 
children. 

*Then  they  made  one  of  themselves  king,  whose  name  was 
Salatis  (var,  led,  Saltis,  Silitis  ;  in  the  list,  Saites).  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Memphis,  collected  the  taxes  from  the  upper  jand  lower 
country,  and  placed  garrisons  in  the  most  suitable  places.  -  But  he 
especially  fortified  the  Eastern  frontiers,  for  he  foresaw^^hat  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  then  the  most  powerful  people,  would  endeavour 
to  make  an  attack  on  his  kingdom. 

*  When  he  had  found  in  the  Sethroite  nome  a  city  very  con- 
veniently situated  to  the  east  of  the  Bubastite  arpa  of  the  Nile — 
on  account  of  an  old  religious  legend,  it  was  called  Avaris — ^he 
extended  it,  fortified  it  with  very  strong  walls,  and  placed  in  it  a 
garrison  of  240,000  heavily-armed  troops.  Thither  he  betook  him- 
self in  summer,  partly  to  watch  over  the  distribution  of  provisions 
and  the  counting  out  of  the  pay  to  his  army,  and  partly  to  inspire 
the  foreigners  with  fear  by  making  his  army  perform  military 
exercises. 

He  died  after  he  had  reigned    .         .         .19  yrs. 
His  successor,  by  name  Bnon  (or  Banon, 

Beon),  reigned 44  yrs. 
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After  him  another,  APAcmrAN  (or  Apach- 

das) 36  yrs.  7  months 

After  him  Aphobis  (or  Aphophis,  Apophis, 

Aphosb) 61  yrs. 

And  Ajthas  (or  Jamas,  Jannas,  Anan)  50  yrs.  1  month 

JjkMt  of  aU  AflSiTH  (or  Aseth,  Ases,  Assis)  49  yrs.  2  months 

*  These  mx  were  the  first  kings.     They  carried  on  uninterrapted 
,  with  a  view  to  destroy  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  to  extermina- 

'TVe  whole  people  bore  the  name  of  Hyksos,  that  is,  *'  king  shep- 

*  (commonly  caUed  "  shepherd  kings  "),     For  hyk  in  the  holy 

signifies  a  **  king,"  and  908  in  the  dialect  of  the  people  a 

*  or  *' shepheids.''    Thus  combined  they  form  Hyk908. 

think  they  were  Arabs.' 


Kow  the  word  soa  corresponds  exactly  to  the  old 
Egyptian  akamif  hence  they  have  been  identified  with 
the  Baq  Shasu  (Bed&wi).  Their  old  national  name  in 
the  coarse  of  time  obtained,  in  the  popular  language, 
the  secondary  sense  of  ^  shepherds/  that  is,  a  nomad 
people,  who  followed  the  occupation  of  rearing  cattle, 
which  has  at  all  times  formed  the  sole  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert. 

If  the  objection  should  be  raised  that  the  monimients 
(oB  yet  discovered)  pass  over  the  name  of  Hyksos  in 
nlence,  it  must  be  remembered  that  by  far  the  greater 
oomber  of  contemporary  monuments  have  completely 
disappeared  from  off  the  Eg}^tian  soil.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  well  to  compare  the  information  existing  in  the 
few  extant  inscriptions  with  the  accounts  of  Greek 
tradition.  Manetho's  name  llyksos  is  undoubtedly  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  supposed  Eji^'ptian  word 
//a//  ShasUy  king  of  the  Arabs,  wanderers  or  shepherds, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  maintain  that  they 
invented  for  themselves  and  assumed  it  on  account  of 
their  office.  Rather  is  it  probable  tliat  the  Eg}'ptians, 
after  the  final  expulsion  of  tlieir  Semitic  tyrants, 
formed  the  nickname  IIa([-Shasu    as  a  contemptuous 
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expression  for  those  princes,  who  for  several  centuries 
had  regarded  themselves  as  the  legitimate  kings  of 
Egypt. 

A  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages  furnishes  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  proofs  of  the  Arab  origin  of  the  foreigners^ 
for  a  legend  tells  of  a  certain  Sheddad  ('a  mighty 
man'),  the  son  of  Ad,  who  conquered  Egypt,  and 
extended  his  victorious  campaign  as  far  as  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  •  He  and  his  descendants,  the  founders  of 
the  Amalekite  dynasty,  are  said  to  have  maintained 
themselves  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  in  Lower 
Egypt,  where  they  made  the  town  of  Avaris  their  royal 
residence. 

According  to  Julius  Africanus  (who  epitomised  the 
work  of  Manetho),  the  Hyksos  kings  are  said  to  have 
been  PhcBnicians,  who  took  possession  of  Memphis  and 
made  Avaris,  in  the  Sethroite  nome,  their  chief  fortress. 
This  tradition  is  not  without  a  certain  appearance  of 
truth.  Tlie  ancient  seats  of  the  Shasu- Arabs  and  of  the 
Phoenicians  extend  westwards  to  the  city  of  Zor-Tanis ; 
consequently  the  two  races  must  have  come  into  the 
closest  contact.  That  amidst  such  a  mixture  of 
nations  the  cultivated  Khar  would  obtain  the  foremost 
place  scarcely  needs  a  proof,  but  whether  they  or  the 
Shasu  were  the  originators  of  the  movement  against  the 
native  kings  is  a  question  which  scientific  research  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  answer.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  monuments  designate  that  foreign  people  who  once 
ruled  in  Egypt  by  the  name  of  Men  or  Mmti.  On  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Edfft  it  is  stated  that  'the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Asher  are  called  Menti.'  By 
the  help  of  the  demotic  translation  of  the  trilingual  ^ 
inscription  on  the  great  stone  of  Tanis,  known  as  the 
*  Decree  of  Canopus '  (Ptolemaic  times),  we  can  establish 

*  The  inscription  is  in  Hieroglyphs,  Demotic,  and  Greek.   The  stone  is  at  Gtzeh. 
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that  such  was  the  common  name  of  Syria  in  the  popular 
language  of  the  Egyptians,  while. the  older  name  of  the 
same  country,  cited  in  the  hieroglyphic  part  of  the 
stone,  was  RutennUj  with  the  addition  of  '  the  East/ 
In  the  difllerent  languages,  therefore,  and  in  the  different 
periods  of  history,  the  following  names  are  synonymous  : 
Syria,  Butennu  of  the  East,  Asher,  and  Menti. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  late  Egyptian  Asher  the 
Senutic  Asshur,  or  Assyria,   may  survive.    The  old 
nitioiud  name  Butennu  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
Ustory  of  the  Eghteenth  Dynasty.     It  would  appear 
from  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  western  Asia  con- 
quered by  Tehuti-mes  HE.,  whose  inhabitants  submitted 
to  the  Egyptian  rule  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  that 
this  name  must  have  coincided  almost  exactly  with  the 
eoontry  included  later  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.    This  information  is  a  great  help 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  movement  of  the  tribes 
in  the  eastern  Delta.     It  is  certain  that,  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Menti,  the  Egyptian  kings  of 
the  Eighteenth  D}Tiasty  directed  their  campaigns  against 
the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Rutennu;  there  must 
have  lain,  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  these  constantly 
repeatecl  invasions  the  fixed  motive  of  revenge  and  re- 
tribution for  losses  and  injuries  received.     No  doubt  the 
irruption  of  the  foreigners  into  Eg}'pt  proceeded  from  the 
Syrians,  who,  in  their  progress  through  the  arid  desert, 
found  in  the  Shasu- Arabs  welcome  allies  who  knew  the 
country ;  and  in  the  Semitic  inhabitants  settled  in  tlie 
eastern  marches  of  Egypt  they  welcomed  brothers  of 
the  same  race,  with  whose  help  they  succeeded  in  giviuLr 
a  severe  blow  to  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  and  in  robbinj/ 
it  for  centuries  of  all  independent  energy. 

Historical  research   concerning  the  history  of  the 
Hyksos  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
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I.  A  certain  number  of  non-Egyptian  kings  of 
foreign  origin,  belonging  to  the  nation  of  the  Menti, 
ruled  for  a  long  time  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Delta. 

n.  These  chose  as  their  capitals  the  cities  of  Zoan 
and  Avaris,  and  provided  them  with  strong  fortifica- 
tions. 

m.  They  adopted  not  only  the  maimers  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  their  official  language 
and  writing,  and  the  order  of  their  court  was  arranged 
on  Egyptian  models. 

IV.  They  were  patrons  of  art,  and  Egyptian  artists 
erected,  after  the  ancient  models,  monuments  in  honour 
of  these  usurpers,  in  whose  statues  they  were  obliged 
to  reproduce  the  Hyksos  physiognomy,  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  beard  and  head-dress,  as  well  as 
other  variations  of  their  costume. 

V.  They  honoured  Sutekh,  the  son  of  Nut,  as 
the  supreme  god  of  their  newly  acquired  country, 
with  the  surname  Nub,  '  the  golden.'  He  was  the 
origin  of  all  that  is  evil  and  perverse  in  the  visible  and 
invisible  world,  the  opponent  of  good  and  the  enemy 
of  light.  In  the  cities  of  Zoan  and  Avaris,  splendid 
temples  were  constructed  in  honour  of  this  god,  and 
other  monuments  raised,  especially  Sphinxes,  carved 
out  of  stone  from  Syene. 

VI.  In  all  probabiUty  one  of  them  was  the  founder 
of  a  new  era,  which  most  likely  began  with  the  first 
year  of  his  reign.  Down  to  the  time  of  the  second 
Kamses,  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed  of  this 
reckoning,  which  was  acknowledged  even  by  the 
Egyptians. 

Vn.  The  Egyptians  were  indebted  to  their  contact 
with  them  for  much  useful  knowledge.  In  particular 
their  artistic  views  were  expanded  and  new  forms  and 
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shapes,  notably  that  of  the  winged  sphinx,  were  intro- 
duced, the  Semitic  origin  of  which  is  obvious  at  a 
glance. 

The  number  of  monuments  which  contain  memo- 

rials  of  the  time  of  the  Hyksos  is  very  Umited ;  and 

names  of  these  kings,  on  their  own  memorial-stones,  as 

well  as  those  of  earlier  Egyptian  kings  of  the  times^ 

before  them,  have  in  many  cases  been  carefully  chiselled 

oat,  80  that,  in  deciphering  the  faint  traces  which 

remsin,  we  have  to  contend  with  great  difficulties. 

This  gap  in  the  sequence  of  the  monuments  may  be 

ezpUuined  by  the  fact  that  when  the  native  rulers  were 

re-established  they  carefully  obliterated  every  record 

of  the  hated  usurpers. 

The  names  of  the  Hyksos  kings  which  cover  the 
iBore  than  life-size  statue  at  Tell  Mukhdam,  the  border 
of  the  colossal  sphinx  in  the  Louvre,  the  Baghdad  lion, 
sod  the  sacrificial  stone  at  Oizeh,  are  erased  with  such 
care  as  to  be  almost  illegible,  and  science  owes  merely 
to  an  accident  the  preservation  and  deciphering  with 
^rtainty  of  the  names  of  two  of  them.  These  are 
Aaqenen-Ra,  with  the  family  name  of  Apepi,  and  Nub, 
with  the  official  name  of  Set,  *  the  powerful.' 

The  name  of  the  first,  which  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  the  Memphite  dialect  Aphephi,  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  king  Aphobis,  who,  according  to 
Manet  ho,  was  the  fourth  of  the  above-named  Hyksos 
kings. 

The  names  which  designate  the  other  are  strikingly 
similar  in  sound  to  those  which  the  god  '  Set-Nub 
the  powerful'  usually  bears  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

In  the  SaUier  Papjrrus  in  the  British  Museum  we 
find  the  name  of  the  foreign  king  Apepi  in  connection 
with  an  Egyptian  under-king,  Seqenen-lla. 
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Page  I.  (1)  'It  came  to  pass  that  the  land  of  Elamit  belonged 
to  the  enemies.  And  nobody  was  lord  in  the  day  when  that  hap- 
pened. At  that  time  there  was  indeed  a  king  Seqenen-Ra,  but  he 
was  only  a  Haq  of  the  city  of  the  South,  but  the  enemies  sat  in 
the  town  of  the  Aamu,  and  (2)  Apepi  was  king  (XJr)  in  the  city  of 
Avaris.  And  the  whole  world  brought  him  its  productions,  also 
the  North  country  did  likewise  with  all  the  good  things  of  Ta- 
mera.  And  the  king  Apepi  (3)  chose  the  god  Set  for  his  divine 
lord,  and  he  did  not  serve  any  of  the  gods  which  were  worshipped 
in  the  whole  land.  He  built  him  a  temple  of  glorious  work,  to 
last  for  ages  [.  .  .  And  the  king]  (4)  Apepi  [appointed]  feasts 
[and]  days  to  offer  [the  sacrifices]  at  every  season  to  the  god 
Sutekh.' 

Seqenen-Ea  liad,  according  to  all  appearance,  in- 
curred the  special  displeasure  of  the  tyrant  of  Avaris, 
who  designed  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne,  and  sought 
for  a  pretext  to  carry  out  his  intention. 

Before  this  there  had  evidently  been  an  interchange 
of  letters  between  them,  in  which  the  latter,  among 
other  things,  required  of  the  former  to  give  up  his  own 
gods,  and  to  worship  Sutelch  alone.  Seqenen-Ea  had 
declared  himself  prepared  for  all,  but  had  added  a 
proviso  to  his  letter,  in  which  he  expressly  declared 
that  he  was  not  able  to  pledge  his  assent  to  serve  '  any 
other  of  the  gods  that  were  worshipped  in  the  whole 
country,  but  Amen-Ea,  the  king  of  the  gods,  alone.' 

This  new  message  to  the  Haq  of  the  southern  city 
had  been  drawn  up  by  a  council  and  approved  of 
by  King  Apepi.  The  papyrus  relates  this  in  these 
words : — 

Many  days  later,  after  these  events  King  Apepi  sent  to  the 
governor  uf  the  city  in  the  South  country  this  message  (...) 
which  his  scribes  had  drawn  up  for  him,  and  the  messenger  of  King 
Apepi  betook  himself  to  the  governor  of  the  city  of  the  South. 
And  (the  messenger)  was  brought  before  the  governor  of  the  city  in 
the  South  country.  He  spake  thus  when  he  spoke  to  the  messenger 
of  King  Apepi :  *  Who  hath  sent  thee  hither  to  the  city  of  the 
South  ?    How  art  thou  come,  in  order  to  spy  out  ? ' 
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The  messenger  of  Apepi,  thus  addressed,  first  an- 
swered the  governor  in  these  simple  words :  '  It  is  Eng 
Apepi  who  sends  to  thee,'  and  thereupon  he  delivered 
his  message,  the  purport  of  which  was  very  disquieting 
and  related  to  the  stopping  of  a  canal. 

(6)  And  the  governor  of  the  city  in  the  South  country  was  for 
a  long  time  titmbled,  so  that  he  could  not  (7)  answer  the  messenger 
d  King  Apept. 

After  the  foreign  messenger  had  been  hospitably 
entertained)  Seqenen-Ea  nerved  himself  to  reply.  The 
messenger  then  returned  to  Apepi,  and  Seqenen-Ea 
called 

Ui  great  and  chief  men,  likewise  the  captains  and  generals  who 
iptnied  him,  (2)  in  order  [to  communicate]  to  them  all  the 
rhich  King  Apepi  had  sent  to  him.     But  they  were  silent 
iQ  of  them  (liL  all  with  one  mouth)  through  great  grief,  and  wist 
ttot  wbat  to  answer  him  good  or  bad. 

Although  the  narrative  is  frequently  interrupted  by 
hcJes,  owing  to  the  splitting  of  the  papyrus,  sometimes 
in  the  most  important  passages,  that  which  remains  is 
quite  sufficient  to  make  clear  the  persons,  the  scenes, 
wid  the  subject  of  the  historical  drama.  Apepi  is  the 
chief  hero ;  his  residence  is  at  Avaris ;  he  worships  his 
own  divinity,  Sutekh ;  the  Eg}'ptian  form  of  the  Semitic 
^•Zapuna^  the  Baal-Zephon  of  Uoly  Scripture.  lie 
Imilds  a  splendid  temple  to  his  <rod,  and  he  appoints 
festivals  and  offerings  to  him. 

At  Xo,  the  city  of  the  South,  that  is,  at  Thebes, 
^here  resides  a  scion  of  the  oppressed  Pharaolis, 
^jenen-Ra,  who  is  invested  witli  the  title  of  a  Ilaq,  or 
petty  king. 

Apepi  is  the  all-powerful  lord.  Among  his  cour- 
tiers are  some  who  lK\ar  the  title  of  Rtkhi-kliet^  that  is, 
*  temple-scribes.'  Tliese  give*  the  kiiij:  bad  counsel, 
^or  they  induce  him  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  petty 
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king  in  No,  with  severe  demands.  Seqenen-Ba  re- 
ceives him  with  the  same  question  which  Joseph,  hia 
contemporary,  put  to  his  own  brethren  when  they 
went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  saying  to  them, 
'Whence  come  ye?  Ye  are  spies,  and  ye  are  come 
here  to  see  where  the  land  lies  open '  {nudata  Cdstra). 

After  the  Haq  heard  the  demands  of  Apepi  from 
the  mouth  of  his  messenger  he  was  deeply  moved. 
The  great  lords  and  chief  men  of  his  court  were  sum- 
moned to  a  council,  and  the  leaders  also  of  the  army ; 
but  no  one  dared  to  make  a  proposal  for  fear  of  the 
unfortunate  consequences. 

Such  is  an  abstract  of  this  remarkable  document, 
the  subject  of  which  was,  without  doubt,  the  history  of 
the  uprising  of  the  Egyptians  against  the  yoke  of  the 
foreigners.  In  order  to  find  the  termination  of  this 
story  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  ancient  city  of 
El-Kab,  where  towards  the  east  rise  rocky  hills  with 
long  rows  of  tombs,  in  which  may  be  seen  a  painted 
world  of  the  olden  times,  peopled  with  the  forms  of 
deceased  ancestors.  :  Among  these  are  contemporaries 
of  the  Hyksos  kings,  whose  descendants  were  among 
the  heroes  of  the  great  war  of  liberation.  In  the 
sepulchral  chamber  dedicated  by  his  grandson  to  the 
hero  Aahmes,  the  son  of  Abana-Baba,  and  his  whole 
house,  is  a  wide-branching  genealogical  tree  of  the 
family,  which  covers  the  walls  of  the  narrow  and 
much-damaged  room.  Aahmes,  and  his  daughter's  son, 
Pahir,^  form  the  chief  persons  of  the  pedigree. 

In  a  great  text  on  the  wall  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber  the  hero  relates  in  simple  language  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  : — 

(1)    The  deceased  captain  of  the  sailors,   Aahmes,    a   son  of 
Abana : — 

*  See  Table  opposite. 
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(2)  He  speaks  thus  :  *  I  speak  to  you,  all  people,  and  I  inform 
you  of  the  reward  of  honour  which  was  given  to  me.  I  was  pre- 
sented with  golden  gifts  eight  times  in  the  sight  (3)  of  the  whole 
land,  and  with  male  and  female  slaves  in  great  numbers.  I  had  a 
possession  of  many  acres.  The  surname  of  "  the  brave  "  which  I 
gained  will  never  perish  (4)  in  this  land.* 

He  speaks  further  thus  :  *  I  completed  my  youthful  wandering 
in  the  city  of.  Nekheb  (Eileithyia).  My  father  was  a  captain  of  the 
deceased  king  Seqenen-Ra  ;  Baba  (5),  son  of  Boant,  was  his  name. 
Then  I  became  captain  in  his  place  on  the  ship  "  The  Calf,"  in  the 
time  of  the  lord  of  the  country,  Neb-pehuti-Ba,  the  deceased 
(i.e.  King  Aahmes,  the  founder  of  Dyn.  XVIII.)  (6)  I  was  still 
young  and  unmarried,  and  was  girded  with  the  garment  of  the 
band  of  youths.  But,  after  I  had  prepared  for  myself  a  house, 
I  was  taken  (7)  on  board  of  the  ship  **The  North,"  because  of 
my  strength.  It  was  my  duty  to  accompany  the  sovereign — life, 
prosperity,  and  health  attend  him  !— on  foot,  when  he  went  forth  in 
his  chariot. 

*  (8)  They  besieged  the  town  of  Avaris.  My  duty  was  to  be 
valiant  on  foot  before  his  Majesty.  Then  I  was  promoted  (9)  to 
the  ship  "  Ascent  (or  Accession)  in  Memphis."  They  fought  by 
water  on  the  lake  Pazetku  of  Avaris.  I  fought  hand  to  hand, 
and  (10)  I  gained  and  carried  off  a  hand.  This  was  shown  to 
the  herald  of  the  king.  I  wa^  presented  with  a  golden  gift  for  my 
bravery. 

*  After  that  there  was  a  new  battle  at  that  place,  and  I  fought 
again  hand  to  hand  (11)  there,  and  I  carried  off  a  hand.  I  was 
presented  with  a  golden  gift  the  second  time. 

*  And  they  fought  at  the  place  Takem  at  the  south  of  that 
city  (Avaris).  (12)  There  I  took  a  living  prisoner,  a  grown-up 
man.  I  plunged  into  the  water.  Leading  him  thus,  so  as  to  keep 
away  from  the  road  to  the  (13)  city,  I  went,  holding  him  firmly, 
through  the  water.  They  informed  the  herald  of  the  king  about 
me.  Then  I  was  presented  with  a  golden  present  again.  They 
{14)  took  Avaris,  1  took  there  prisoners,  a  grown-up  man  and 
three  women,  making  in  all  four  heads.  His  Majesty  gave  them 
into  my  possession  as  slaves. 

*  (15)  They  besieged  the  town  Sherohan  in  the  year  VI.  His 
Majesty  took  it.  I  carried  away  as  booty  two  women  and  a  hand. 
{16)  I  was  presented  with  a  golden  gift  for  valour  ;  and  besides,  the 
prisoners  out  of  it  were  given  to  me  as  slaves. 

*  After  his  Majesty  had  mown  down  the  Syrians  of  the  land 
of  Asia,  (17)  he  went  against  Khent-hen-nefer,  to  smite  the 
mountaineers  of  Nubia  (Anti),  His  Majesty  made  a  great 
slaughter  among  them.      (18)  Then  I  carried  away  booty  there, 
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two  Mng  grown-up  men  and  three  hand&  I  was  presented 
vitb  t  golden  gift  the  second  time :  I  also  received  two  female 
daroL 

'(19)  His  Majesty  went  down  the  river.  Has  heart  was  joyful 
beeuie  o£  his  brave  and  victorious  deeds.  He  had  taken  possession 
of  tie  Soath  and  the  North  country. 

'Hwb  an  enemy  came  from  the  South  country.  (20)  He  ap- 
pnadied.  His  advantage  was  the  number  of  his  people.  The  gods 
fi  the  Sooth  country  were  against  him  (lit.  his  fist).  His  Majesty 
fond  him  at  the  water  of  Tent-ta-tot.  Hia  Majesty  carried  him 
tv^  (21)  as  a  living  prisoner.  All  his  people  brought  back  booty. 
I  brought  away  two  young  people,  for  I  cut  them  off  from  the  ship 
•i  the  enemy.  There  were  (22)  given  me  five  heads,  besides  the 
poftioii  of  fi\-e  hides  (tia)  of  arable  land  in  my  city.  It  happened 
to  iQ  the  sailors  in  the  same  way.  Then  (23)  came  that  enemy 
vkse  name  was  Teta-an.  He  had  assembled  with  him  a  wicked 
30Bipany.  His  Majesty  annihilated  him  and  his  men,  so  that  they 
M  longer  existed.  Then  were  (24)  given  to  me  three  people  and 
fe  hides  of  arable  land  in  my  city. 

'I  conveyed  by  water  the  deceased  king   Ser-ka-Ra  (Amen- 

■OTIP  I.),  when  he  went  up  to  Cush  to  extend  (25)  the  borders  of 

%pt   He  smote  these  Nubians  {Anti)  in  the  midst  of  his  warriors. 

fio&g  hard  pressed,  they  could  not  escape.     Bewildered,  (26)  they 

nftaiDed  on  the  ground  just  as  if  they  had  been  nothing.     Then  I 

<M  St  the  head  of  our  warriors,  and  I  fought  as  was  right.    His 

Vajttty  admired  my  valour.     I  carried  off  two  hands  (27)  and 

ivought  them  to  his  Majesty.      We  pursued  his  inhabitants  and 

their  herds.     I  carried  off  a  living  prisoner  and  brought  him  to 

Ui  Majesty.    I  brought  his  Majesty  in  two  days  to  Egypt  (28)  from 

Khnofflt-hert  ('the  upper  spring').     Tlien  I  was  presented  with  a 

•Men  gift.     Then  I  carried  off  two  female  slaves  besides  those 

vhich  I  had  led  (29)  to  his  Majesty.     And  I  was  raised  to  the  dig- 

oitj  of  a  "  warrior  of  the  king." 

'  I  conveyed  the  deceased  king  Aa-kheper-ka-Ra  (Tehuti-mes 
l),  when  he  went  up  by  water  to  Khent-hen-nefer  (30)  to  put 
Wn  the  rebellion  among  the  inhabitants,  and  to  stop  the  raids 
ina  the  land  side.  And  I  was  brave  [before]  him  on  the  water. 
Things  went  badly  with  the  [attack]  (31)  of  the  ship  on  account 
4f  its  stranding.  They  raised  me  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  of 
the  ttilort.  His  Majesty — may  life,  strength,  and  health  Ix^  granted 
him!-' 

(32.  Here  follows  a  gap,  which,  judging  by  the  context,  Hhould 
W  filled  up  to  the  effect  that  a  new  occasion  called  the  king  to  war 
«9unst  the  people  of  the  South.) 
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'(33)  His  Majesty  was  furious  against  them  like  a  panther, 
and  his  Majesty  shot  his  first  arrow,  which  remained  sticking  in  the 
body  of  this  enemy.  He  (34)  fell  down  fcdnting  before  the  asp  (oa 
the  royal  diadem).  A  [great  defeat]  took  place  there  in  a  short 
time,  and  their  people  were  carried  away  as  living  captives,  (35)  and 
his  Majesty  travelled  downwards.  All  nations  were  in  his  power. 
And  this  miserable  king  of  the  Nubian  people  (AtUt)  was  bound  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship  of  his  Majesty,  and  he  was  placed  on  the 
ground  (36)  in  the  city  of  Thebes. 

*  After  this  his  Majesty  betook  himself  to  the  land  of  Rntennu, 
to  slake  his  anger  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  His  Majesty 
reached  the  land  of  Naharain.  (37)  His  Majesty — life,  strength,, 
and  wealth  to  him  ! — found  these  enemies.  He  set  the  battle  in 
array.  His  Majesty  made  a  great  slaughter  among  them.  (38)  In- 
numerable was  the  crowd  of  living  prisoners  which  his  Majesty 
carried  away  after  his  victory.  And  behold,  I  was  at  the  head  ci 
our  warriors.  His  Majesty  admired  my  valour.  (39)  I  carried  oC 
a  chariot  of  war  and  its  horses,  and  those  who  were  upon  it,  as 
living  prisoners,  and  brought  them  to  his  Majesty.  Then  was  I 
presented  with  gold  once  ^nore. 

*  (40)  Now  I  have  lived  many  days  and  have  reached  a  grey  old 
age.  My  lot  will  be  that  of  all  men  upon  the  earth.  [I  shall  go 
down  to  the  nether  world,  and  be  placed  in  the]  coffin,  which  I  have- 
had  made  for  myself.' 

The  grievous  time  of  distress  and  oppression  waa 
now  past  :  the  reign  of  tyranny  was  broken  up  ;  Avaris 
had  fallen,  and  the  fortress  of  Sherohan  had  been 
taken  by  storm.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Aahmes,  the  founder  of  the  Eighteenth  D3niasty  of  the 
Pharaohs,  Kamit  was  freed  from  the  long  oppression  of 
the  foreigners.  Seqenen-Ea  was  the  third  king  of  thia 
name ;  he  also  bore  in  common  with  his  two  predeces- 
sors the  family  name  of  Taa.  The  inscriptions  dis- 
tinguish  them,  however,  by  special  surnames,  so  that 
Taa  n.  was  known  by  the  addition  of  Aa,  or  *  the 
great,'  and  Taa  HE.  by  the  epithet  Ken,  *  the  brave  or 
victorious.'  They  were  buried  in  Thebes,  and  there* 
fore  must  probably  have  reigned  in  that  city,  an  opinion 
which  the  Abbot  Papyrus  strengthens.^ 

*  See  Ra^al  Mummies  qf  Deir-el-Bahari,  p.  361. 
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King  Taa  m.,  sumamed  ^  the  brave,'  a  predecessor 
of  Aihmes,  the  conqueror  of  Avaris,  built  a  Nile 
flotilla  for  the  purpose  of  one  day  attacking  the  town, 
which  lay  in  the  watery  lowlands  of  the  Delta. 

His  successor,  named  Kahes,  u  [|i  p,  seems  to  have 
reigned  but  a  short  time.   He  was  the  husband  of  the 

much-venerated  Queen  Aah-hotep,  ^-•s       ,  whose  coffin 

with  the  golden  ornaments  on  her  body  was  discovered 
by  some  Theban  peasants  in  1860  in  the  ancient  necro- 
pdis  of  No,  buried  only  a  few  feet  below  the  surface 
d  the  ground. 

The  cover  of  the  coffin  has  the  shape  of  a  mummy, 
and  is  gilt  from  top  to  bottom.     The  ursBUS  decks  the 
krow.    The  eyelids  are  gOt.    The  whites  of  the  eyes  are 
quartz,  and  the  pupils  black  glass.     A  rich  imitation- 
fiecklace  covers  the  breast  and  shoulders ;  the  urseus 
tnd  the  vulture — the  sacred  symbols  of   sovereignty 
over  the  Upper  and  Lower  land  of  Kamit — lie  below 
the  necklace.     A  pair  of  closed  wings  seems  to  protect 
the  rest  of    the  body.     Beneath  the   feet  stand  the 
itatues  of  the  mourning  goddesses  Isis  and  Nephthys. 
The  inscription  gives  the  name  of   the   queen,   Aah- 
hotep,  that  is,  *  delight  of  the  moon.' 

When  the  coffin  was  opened  there  were  found  in  it 
diggers,  a  golden  axe,  a  chain  with  three  large  golden 
beea»  and  a  breastplate,  while  a  golden  chain  with  a 
flcaralwus  attached,  a  fillet  for  the  brow,  armlets,  and 
other  objects  were  on  the  body.  Two  little  ships  in 
gold  and  silver,  bronze  axes,  and  great  anklets  lay 
immediately  upon  the  wood  of  the  coffin.  Tlie  golden 
barque  and  the  bronze  axes  exhibited  the  cartouche  of 
Karnes,  but  the  most  valuable  of  the  ornaments  bore 
that  of  Aahmes  with  the  surname  of  Nekht,  *  the  vic- 
torious.' 
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Without  doubt  Queen  Aah-hotep  was  buried  in 
Thebes,  where  also  was  the  tomb  of  her  royal  husband. 
She  is  the  real  ancestress  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,, 
and  it  was  her  son  Aahmes  who  afterwards  rose  up  a& 
the  avenger  of  his  native  country. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  hatred  of  the  Egyptians 
against  the  Hyksos  kings  was  by  no  means  so  intense 
as  the  story  handed  down  by  Manetho  appears  to  re- 
present it ;  for  had  it  been,  how  is  the  strange  fact  to 
be  explained  that  these  same  Egyptians  could  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  give  their  children  pure  Semitic^ 
names,  borrowed  from  the  language  of  their  hereditary 
enemies  ;  or  how  could  they  themselves  offer  their 
homage  to  those  gods  of  the  strangers  ? 

There  was  a  family  actually  employed  in  the  temple 
of  Amen  whose  ancestor  called  himself  Pet-Baal,  the- 
*  servant  of  Baal ; '  his  wife  was  Abrakro,  and  among  his 
descendants  we  find  such  names  as  Atu,  Tina,  Tetaa,. 
Ama,  Tanafi,  and  Tir. 

It  is  to  the  Theban  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
that  the  questionable  fame  belongs  of  having  destroyed 
the  monuments  of  the  hostile  kings,  in  order  to  falsify 
historical  truth,  and  they  almost  succeeded  in  extir- 
pating all  contemporary  memorials  of  the  Hyksos. 
Aahmes,  their  conqueror,  and  after  him  Amen-hotep  HE., 
certainly  rebuilt  and  restored  the  temples,  which  *  had 
fallen  into  ruins,'  though  inscriptions  in  no  way 
attribute  this  decay  to  the  destructiveness  of  the 
Hyksos. 

They  simply  remark  that  '  the  temples  had  fallen 
into  ruin  since  the  time  of  their  forefathers.'  The  only 
allusion  to  foreigners — and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  destruction  by  them — ^is  found  on  the  rock-tablets, 
of  the  twenty-second  year  of  King  Aahmes.  It  runs, 
thus  : — 
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This  stone  was  drawn  by  oxen,  which  were  brought  here,  [and 
cntnisled  to  the]  care  [of  the]  foreign  people  of  the  Fenekh. 

These  Fenekh,  '~'^\>  appear  clearly  to  be  the  most 

indent  representatives  of  the  Phoenicians  on  Egyptian 

soil. 

Before  concluding  this  chapter  the  chronological 
relations  of  these  historical  events,  with  special  reference 
to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hyksos,  and  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  must  be  mentioned.  First 
there  is  the  memorial  stone  of  the  days  of  Eamses  11., 
found  in  Tanis,  the  inscription  on  which  conmiences, 
*  In  the  year  400,  on  the  4th  day  of  the  month  Mesori 
of  Eng  Nub.'  This  tablet,  of  red  granite,  engraved  with 
Ml  act  of  homage,  in  memory  of  Seti  I.,  was  set  up  by  a 
Wgh  officer  of  state  by  the  order  of  Ramses  11.  After 
the  usual  glorification  of  the  king  the  inscription 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

His  Majesty  King  Ra-messu  II.  gave  orders  to  raise  a  great 
inemorial  of  granite  (of  Syene)  to  the  exalted  name  of  his  father, 
*«'matf>d  by  the  desire  to  uphold  thereby  the  name  of  his  (royal) 
ikther  and  of  his  forefathers.     May  the  remembrance  of  King  Ma- 
men-Ra  (Seti  Meneptahl.)  remain  and  endure  for  ever,  to-day  and 
ererj  day.     In  the  year  400,  the  month  Mesori,  the  fourth  day  of 
King  Apefauti  Nub,  the  friend   of  the  god   Horemkhu — may  he 
hve  lor  ever  and  ever  !     When  there  had  come  (to  this  city)  the 
htfreditarj  lord  and  the  chief  governor  of  the  city,  the  fan-bearer  on 
the  right  of  the  king,  the  leader  of  the  foreign  legions  and  captain 
of  the  foreigners,  the  constable  of  the  fortress  of  Khetara   (the/^ 
Etham  of  Scripture)  in  Zar,  the  leader  of  the  Mazai  (police),  the 
royal  scribe,  the  chief  master  of  the  horse,  the  high  priest  of  the  Ram- 
god  in  Mendes,  the  high  priest  of  the  god  Sutekh  and  the  praying- 
priest  of  the  goddess  Buto  Aptani,  the  chief  of  the  prophets  of  all 
the  gods,  Seti,  the  son  of  the  hereditary  prince,  the  commander  of 
the  foreign  legions,  the  captain  of  the  foreigners,   the  constable 
ol  Khetam  in  Zar,  the  royal  scribe  and  master  of  the  horse,  Pa- 
the  child  of  the  lady  and  priestess  of  the  sun-god  Ra» 
» — then  spake  he  thus  :  *  Hail  to  thee.  Set,  son  of  Nu)>,  thou 
strong  ODe^  in  the  holy  ship,'  drc.  ;  *  g^rant  me  a  fortunate  existence. 
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that  I  may  serve  thee,  and  grant  me  to  remain  [in  thy  house  for 

evermore].' 

Since,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  and  best 
investigations  in  the  province  of  ancient  Egyptian 
chronology,  we  reckon  the  year  1350  B.C.  as  a  mean 
computation  for  the  reign  of  the  above-named  Bamses, 
the  reign  of  the  Hyksos  king  Nub,  and  probably  its 
beginning,  falls  in  the  year  1750  B.C.,  that  is,  400  years 
before  Eamses  IT.  Although  we  are  completely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  place  which  King  Nub  occupied  in  the 
succession  of  the  kindred  princes  of  his  house,  yet  the 
number  mentioned  is  important,  as  an  approximate 
epoch  for  the  stay  of  the  foreign  kings  in  Egypt. 
According  to  the  statement  in  the  Bible,  the  Hebrews 
from  the  immigration  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  until  the 
Exodus  remained  430  years  in  that  land.  Since  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt  took  place  in  the  time  of  Mene- 
ptah  n.,  the  son  of  Eamses  11. — the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression — the  year  B.C.  1300  may  be  an  approxi- 
mate date.  If  we  add  to  this  430  years,  as  expressing 
the  total  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  we  arrive  at  the  year  1730  B.C.  as  the  ap- 
proximate date  for  the  immigration  of  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  and  for  the  time  of  the  oflScial  career  of  Joseph 
at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  In  other  words,  the  time  of 
Joseph  (1730  B.C.)  must  have  fallen  in  the  period  of  the 
Hyksos  domination,  about  the  reign  of  the  above-men- 
tioned foreign  prince  Nub  (1750  B.C.). 

This  singular  co-incidence  of  numbers  appears  to 
have  a  higher  value  than  the  dates  given  in  the  chrono- 
logical tables  of  Manetho  and  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
and  shows  the  probability  of  a  fixed  time  for  an  important 
section  of  universal  history  on  the  basis  of  two  chro- 
nological data  wliich  correspond  in  a  way  almost  mar- 
vellous.    In  fact  the  supposition  that  it  was  under  the 
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Hykflos  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  as  resulting 
from  the  relations  thus  explained,  obtains  stronger  pro- 
bability from  the  writings  of  Georgius  Sjmcellus,  who 
states  that  Joseph  ruled  the  land  in  the  reign  of  Apophis, 
whose  age  preceded  the  commencement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  by  only  a  few  years.     On  the  basis  of  an  old 
inacription  at  El-Kab,  the  author  of  which  must  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Joseph,  it  is  possible  to  establish 
tke  proof  that  Joseph  and  the  Hyksos  are  inseparable 
from  one  another. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  days  of  the 
pttriarch  a  seven  years'  famine  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  t  deficiency  in  the  inundation.  Although  there  is  no 
Wil  cartouche  in  the  tomb  to  which  the  inscription 
'^er^  there  is  internal  evidence  to  show  that  Baba,  its 
owner,  must  have  lived  immediately  previous  to  the 
B^teenth  Dynasty.  Baba,  Hhe  risen  again,'  speaks 
thm: — 

I  loved  m J  father  ;  I  honoured  my  mother ;  my  brothers  and  my 

■uten  lored  me.    I  went  out  of  the  door  of  my  house  with  a  benevo- 

^t  heart ;  I  stood  there  with  refreshing  hand  ;  splendid  were  my 

PvvptfBtions  of  what  I  collected  for  the  festal  day.     Mild  was  (my) 

wt,  free  from  violent  anger.    The  gods  bestowed  upon  me  abund- 

^t  prtM^ritj  on  earth.     The  city  wished  me  health  and  a  life  full 

'jf  enjoyment.     I  punished  the  evil-doers.     The  children  who  stood 

More  me  in  the  town  during  the  days  which  I  fulfilled  were — great 

tad  small — 60  ;  just  as  many  beds  were  provided  for  them,  just  as 

KMDj  chairs  (f),just  as  many  tables  (?).     They  all  consumed  120 

«pbJi8  of  durra,  the  milk  of  3  cows,  52  goats,  and  9  she-asses,  a 

Ud  fii  lailiam,  and  2  jars  of  oiL 

Mj  words  may  seem  a  jest  to  a  gainsayer.  But  I  call  the  god 
MentQ  to  witness  that  what  I  say  is  true.  I  had  all  this  prepared  in 
tty  boose  ;  in  addition  I  put  cream  in  the  store -chamber  and  beer 
in  the  cellar  in  a  more  than  sufficient  number  of  hin-measures. 

/  eoUeeUd  eom,  a#  a  friend  of  the  harvest  god,  I  tvaa  fvatchful 
ai  ikt  iime  of  sotrtfi^.    And  when  a  famine  arose,  LASTDie  MAVT 

niBt,  I   DUTRIBCTBD  CORN  TO  THE  CITY   EACH    YEAR  OF   FAMINE. 

Not  the  smallest  doubt  can  be  raised  as  to  whetlier 
the  last  words  of  the  inscription  relate  to  an  historical 
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fact  or  not.  However  strongly  we  may  be  inclined  to 
recognise  a  general  way  of  speaking  in  the  narrative 
of  Ameni  where  *  years  of  famine '  are  spoken  of,  just 
as  strongly  does  the  context  of  the  present  statement 
compel  us  to  refer  this  record  of  *  a  famine  lasting  many 
years'  to  an  epoch  historically  defined.  Now,  since 
famines  succeeding  one  another  are  of  the  very  greatest 
rarity  in  Egypt,  and  Baba  lived  and  worked  under  the 
native  king  Seqenen-Ra  Taa  HI.  in  the  ancient  city  of  M- 
Kab  about  the  same  time  during  which  Joseph  exercised 
his  office  under  one  of  the  Hyksos  kings,  there  remains 
for  a  satisfactory  conclusion  but  one  fair  inference: 
that  the  '  many  years  of  famine '  in  the  days  of  Bab& 
must  correspond  to  the  seven  years  of  famine  under 
Joseph's  Pharaoh,  who  was  one  of  the  Shepherd  Kings. 
The  account  of  the  elevation  of  Joseph  under  one  of 
them,  of  his  life  at  the  court,  of  the  reception  of  his 
father  and  brothers  in  Egypt  with  all  their  belongings, 
is  in  complete  accordance  with  the  pre-suppositions 
connected  with  the  persons,  and  also  with  the  place  and 
time.  Joseph's  Pharaoh  resided  at  Zoan  (Avaris)  with 
his  court  in  the  thorough  Egyptian  fashion,  yet  without 
excluding  the  Semitic  language.  He  gave  orders  to 
proclaim  in  the  Semitic  language  an  abrek,  that  is,  *  bow 
the  knee,'  ^  a  word  which  is  still  retained  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic dictionary,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians 
to  express  their  feeling  of  reverence  at  the  sight  of  an 
important  person  or  object.  He  bestowed  on  Joseph 
the  high  dignity  of  a  Zaphnatpaneakh,  i.e.  *  governor 
of  the  district  of  the  Uving  one,'  or  Sethroite  nome.^ 

'  See  paper  by  M.  Le  Page  Renouf  nome  in  the  sacred  language.    The 

in  Proc.  of  Soc,  Bib.  ArcK,  Nov.  1888.  whole  long  word  may  be  analysed 

'  *  The  place  of  life '  was  a  special  into  its  component  parts  in  the  old 

designation  of    the  capital  of    this  Egyptian  language : — 


Za'         pa-  V'        nt'        pa»       aa-       ankh, 

*  Oovemor  of  the     district   of        the     place     of  life.' 
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The  name  of  Joseph's  wife,  Asenath  (Snat),  was  pure 
fgyptum,  and  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  Old  and 
IGddle  Empire.  His  father-in-law,  the  priest  of  On,  was 
an  Egyptian  whose  name,  Puti-pera,  meant  the  *  gift  of 
the  sun.'  The  chamberlain  who  bought  Joseph  from 
the  Midianites  bore  also  the  same  designation ;  yet  his 
titles  are  given  in  the  Semitic  language,  although  the 

word  Mfi^  or  chamberlain,  is  found  written  in  Egyptian 

characters. 

The  Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers  in  the  D'Orbiney 

Papyrus  is  of  great  value  for  the  special  relation  in 

which  it  stands  to   the  history  of  Joseph.     Anpu,  a 

married  man,  as  the  papyrus  relates — 

It  his  yoanger  brother,  saying  to  him,  *  Hasten  and  bring  us 
com  from  the  village  ; '  and  the  young  brother  found  the 
of  his  elder  brother  occupied  in  braiding  her  hair,  and  he  said 
to  her»  *  Rise  up,  give  me  seed  com,  that  I  may  return  to  the  field, 
for  thus  has  my  elder  brother  enjoined  me,  to  return  without  delay.' 
woman  said  to  him,  '  Go  in,  open  the  chest,  that  thou  mayest 
what  thine  heart  desires,  otherwise  my  locks  will  fall  by  the 
way.'  And  the  youth  entered  into  the  stable,  and  took  thereout  a 
large  retil,  for  it  was  his  wish  to  carry  away  much  seed  com. 
And  he  loaded  himself  with  wheat  and  grains  of  durra  and  went 
oot  with  it.  Then  she  said  to  him,  *  How  great  is  the  burthen  on 
thine  arm  ! '  He  said  to  her,  *  Two  measures  of  durra  and  three 
OMasiires  of  wheat,  making  together  five  measures,  which  rest  on 
my  arms.'  Thus  he  spake  to  her.  But  she  spake  to  the  youth  and 
■aid,  '  How  great  Lb  thy  strength  !  Well  have  I  remarked  thy 
rigoar  every  time.'  And  her  heart  knew  him  !  .  .  .  And  sho 
stood  up  and  laid  hold  of  him,  and  she  said  to  him,  *  Come,  let  us 
enjoy  an  hoar's  rest.  The  most  ))eautiful  things  shall  be  thy  por- 
taoo,  for  I  will  prepare  for  thee  festal  garments.'  Then  the  youth 
became  like  to  the  panther  of  the  south  for  rage,  on  account  of  the 
erfl  w€ird  which  she  had  spoken  to  him  ;  but  she  was  afraid  beyond 
aU  measure.  And  he  spoke  to  her  and  said,  *Thou,  O  woman,  hast 
been  to  me  like  a  mother,  and  thy  husl>and  like  a  father,  for  he  is 
older  than  I,  so  that  he  might  have  been  my  parent.  Why  this  m 
f^Ttai  ftn,  thai  thou  hast  tjtoken  to  met  Say  it  not  to  me  another 
time,  then  will  I  not  tell  it  this  time,  and  no  word  of  it  shall  come 
out  o£  my  mouth  about  it,  to  any  man  whatsoever.'  And  he 
loaded  himself  with   his   burthen,  and  went  out   into  the   field. 
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And  he  went  to  his  elder  brother,  and  they  completed  their  day's 
work. 

When  it  was  now  evening,  the  elder  brother  returned  home  to 
his  dwelling.  And  his  younger  brother  followed  behind  his  oxen, 
which  he  had  laden  with  all  the  good  things  of  the  field,  driving 
them  before  him  to  prepare  for  them  their  resting-place  in  the 
stable  in  the  village.  And  behold,  the  wife  of  his  elder  brother  was 
afraid  because  of  the  word  which  she  had  spoken,  and  she  took  a 
jar  of  fat,  and  she  was  like  one  to  whom  an  evildoer  had  offiared 
violence.  She  wished  thereby  to  say  to  her  husband,  *  Thy  yonng 
brother  has  offered  me  violence.'  And  her  husband  returned  home 
at  evening  according  to  his  daily  custom,  and  entered  into  his  house, 
and  found  his  wife  lying  stretched  out  and  suffering  from  injury. 
She  gave  him  no  water  for  his  hands  according  to  her  custom* 
And  the  lamp  was  not  lighted,  so  that  the  house  was  in  darkness. 
But  she  lay  there  and  vomited.  And  her  husband  spoke  to  her 
thus  :  •  Who  has  had  to  do  with  thee  ?  lift  thyself  up  ! '  She 
said  to  him, '  No  one  has  had  to  do  with  me  except  thy  young 
brother,  for  when  he  came  to  take  seed  com  for  thee  he  found  me 
sitting  alone,  and  said  to  me,  "  Come  !  let  us  make  merry  an  hour 
and  rest !  Let  down  thy  hair  ! "  Thus  he  spake  to  me,  but  I  did 
not  listen  to  him  (but  said),  "  See  !  am  I  not  thy  mother,  and  is  not 
thy  elder  brother  like  a  father  to  thee  ? "  Thus  I  spoke  to  him,  but 
he  did  not  hearken  to  my  speech,  and  used  force  with  me,  that  I 
might  not  make  a  report  to  thee.  Now  if  thou  allowest  him  to  live, 
I  will  kill  myself.' » 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  Potiphar's  wife 
and  Anpu's  wife  precisely  resemble  each  other,  and 
Joseph's  and  Bata's  temptations  and  virtue  appear  so 
closely  allied  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  suppose  a 
common  origin  of  the  two  stories. 

That  Joseph  was  actually  invested  with  the  highest 
rank  at  court,  next  to  the  king,  is  evident  from  the , 
office  he  filled  of  an  Adon  'over  all  Egypt.'  (Gen. 
xlv.  9.)  According  to  the  monuments,  Adon  answers 
to  the  Greek  '  epistatis,'  a  president,  one  set  over  others. 
The  rank  of  such  a  dignitary  varied  according  to  his 
special  duties.     We  find  an  Adon  of  the  city  of  Amen, 

*  The  whole  story  is  translated  by  M.  Le  Page  Renouf  in  Reoordi  of 
the  Poitt  vol.  ii.  p.  137  ^  ieq. 
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of  the  seat  of  justice,  of  the  infantry,  of  the  beer  cellars, 
^xxd  so  forth.  Quite  different  from  all  was  the  office  of 
Joseph  as  Adon  over  the  whole  land,  a  title  met  with 
only  once  among  the  inscriptions.  Before  King 
Hor-em-heb  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  ascended  the 
throne,  he  was  invested  with  several  very  high  offices. 
At  last  the  Pharaoh  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
named  him  Bohir — procurator  of  the  whole  land.  In  this 
capacity,  without  having  any  colleague  beside  him,  he 
^waa  called  to  be  ^  great  lord  in  the  king's  house,'  and 
*  he  gave  answer  to  the  king  and  contented  him  with  the 
utterances  of  his  mouth.'  In  such  a  service  Hor-em-heb 
^was  ^  an  Adan  of  the  whole  land  during  the  course  of 
many  years,'  and  at  length  rose  to  the  dignity  of  ^  heir 
to  the  throne  of  the  whole  land,'  until  finally  he  placed 
the  royal  crown  on  his  own  head. 

Seventeen  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  about  the  epoch  when  the  Middle  separates  from  the 
New  Empire.  The  devastated  regions  of  Avaris  and  Zoan 
were  forgotten  and  forsaken,  and  with  the  new  race 
came  the  time  of  requital  and  vengeance  on  the  de- 
scendants of  the  former  conquerors  of  Egypt,  even  to 
the  fourth  and  fifth  generations.  The  theatre  of  these 
great  events  was  removed  to  Western  Asia,  where 
Megiddo,  Kadesh,  Carchemish,  henceforth  formed  the 
focus  of  all  warlike  movements. 

The  monuments  begin  from  this  point  to  afford  us 
clear  and  intelligible  history,  for  they  cease  not  to 
celebrate  in  poetry  and  prose  the  glory  and  splendour 
of  their  authors. 
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The  dominion  of  the  Hyksos  of  necessity  gave  rise  to 
profound  internal  divisions,  alike  in  the  different 
princely  families  and  in  the  native  population  itself. 
Factions  became  rampant  in  various  districts,  and 
reached  their  highest  point  in  the  hostile  feeling  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Patoris  or  the  South  country  against  the 
people  of  Patomit  or  the  North  country,  who  were 
much  mixed  with  foreign  blood.  The  indolent  descend- 
ants of  the  old  royal  races  had  made  their  residences 
the  centres  of  petty  kingdoms ;  and  just  as,  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  El-Kab,  in  Thebes,  in  Khmun  (the 
Hermopolis  of  the  Greeks),  in  Khinensu  (Heracleopolis), 
the  Upper  land  kept  up  its  branching  dynasties  from 
generation  to  generation,  so  the  oppressed  children  of 
the  ancient  monarchs  in  the  Lower  Egyptian  cities  of 
Memphis,  Xois,  Zoan  (Tanis),  and  elsewhere  awaited 
a  brilliant  future  of  sole  dominion  over  the  re-united 
divisions  of  the  empire  of  Horus  and  of  Set.^ 

From  this  condition  of  divided  power  and  of 
mutual  jealousy  the  foreign  rulers  obtained  their 
advantage  and  their  chief  strength,  until  King  Aahmes 
made  himself  supreme.  Manning  his  ships  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  warriors,  he  led  them  down  the  river 

»  For  Table  of  Kings  see  p.  xxii  «  See  p.  6. 
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to  Memphis,  and  from  thence  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the 
foreign  government  in  the  hated  city  of  Avaris. 

Aahmes,  whose  name  signifies  *  Child  of  the  Moon/ 
was  certainly  not  of  Theban  origin.  The  moon  was 
regarded  as  the  celestial  abode  of  Tehuti,  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  who  was  invoked  by  his  disciples  as  the  thoiight 
and  will  of  the  sun-god  Ra,  his  father.  According  to 
custom  the  name  of  this  god  was  designedly  chosen 
not  only  as  the  family  name  of  King  Aahmes  and  his 
mother.  Queen  Aah-hotep,  but  also  of  their  descendants 
named Tehuti-mes( the  child  of  Tehuti),whose  sovereignty 
ushered  in  the  prosperous  times  of  the  Eighteenth 
D3masty.  Aahmes  attacked  his  enemies  by  land  and 
sea,  conquered  Avaris,  and  pursued  the  hosts  of  the 
foreigners  as  far  as  the  Canaanite  town  of  Sherohan. 
In  the  tomb-chamber  of  Aahmes  11.,  surnamed  Pen- 
nukheb,  the  country  in  which  the  king  fought  his 
Eastern  battles,  and  in  which  Sherohan  was  situated,  is 
designated  by  its  collective  name  of  Zahi.  It  is  there 
related  that  Aahmes  served  under  four  kings  : — 

'  I  have  reached  a  happy  old  age.  I  was  during  my  existence  in. 
the  favour  of  the  king,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  Majesty,  and  was 
beloved  by  the  royal  court.  And  a  divine  woman,  the  great  queen 
Maat-ka-Ra  (Hatshepsu),  the  justified,  gave  me  a  further  rewaixl, 
because  I  brought  up  her  daughter,  the  great  princess  Neferu-Ra,  the 
justified.' 

*  [I  served]  King  Aahmes.  In  a  hand-to-hand  combat  I  gained 
ten  hands  for  him  in  the  land  of  Zahi.  I  accompanied  him  to  the 
land  of  Cush.  Living  prisoners  ....  [I  served]  King  Amen- 
hotep  I.,  and  gained  for  him  three  hands  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat 
in  the  north  of  Aamu  Kahak,'  and  so  forth. 

From  this  account  of  his  life  it  appears  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  first  campaign  on  foreign  soil  was 
against  the  land  of  Zahi,  that  is,  against  the  Phcenician 
population  before  alluded  to  as  the  Kharu.  Aahmes, 
after  he  had  driven  the  enemy  out  of  Egypt  and  suffi- 
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ciently  protected    the    eastern    frontier  of  the   low- 
country  by  a  line  of  fortresses,  attempted  to  restore 
peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom  by  gradually  reducing 
the  petty  kings    to    submission.     They  remained    as 
under-kings  in  their  several  districts,  and  as  such  bore 
royal  titles  and  received  Pharaonic  homage.     Thus,  on 
tbe  monuments,  by  the  side  of  Aahmes  there  appear, 
18  legitimate  princes  and  ^  kings'  sons,'    the    princes 
Benipu,  Uotmes,  Bamses,  Aahmes,  Sipar,  &c.,  with  their 
dooUe  names  enclosed  in  a  royal  cartouche.     It  was 
only  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  able  to  secure  him- 
lelf  against  insurrection  and  jealous  opposition  in  the 
country,  and  also  to  lead   his  warriors   from  Patoris 
igiinst  the  rebellious  negroes  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  country. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  empire 
during  the  foreign  dominion,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nubian  districts  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Pharaolis, 
^  even  founded  independent  kingdoms  in  the  valleys 
J^fttf  the  Cataracts,  which  the  kings  of  the  Twelfth 
I^ynasty  had  wrung  almost  step  by  step  from  their 
dusky  neighbours.  Aahmes,  the  chief  of  the  sailors, 
lu«  already  related  how  Aahmes  the  king  came  out 
^ctorious  from  this  struggle  also,  in  which  a  king 
i^ed  Tetan  offered  an  obstinate  resistance. 

Thus  not  only  were  the  two  halves  of  the  empire 
J^united  under  the  powerful  sceptre  of  Pharaoh,  but 
^  South  also  was  for  a  time  again  subjected  to 
Efnrptian  supremacy.  At  last  a  time  of  leisure 
arrived,  which  allowed  tlie  king  to  prove  his  gratitude 
to  the  gods  by  embellishing,  rebuilding,  or  enlarging 
^ir  temples,  which  during  the  long  dominion  of  the 
foreigners  *  had  fallen  into  decay.' 

Aahmes,  in  tlie  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  re- 
opened the  abandoned  (quarries  in  tlie  Arab  chain  of 
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mountains,  to  obtain  limestone  for  the  building  of  the 
temples  in  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  the  other  principal 
cities  of  the  kingdom. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  on 
two  rock-tablets  at  Tftrah  and  Massaarah : — 

In  the  year  22  of  the  reign  of  King  Aahmes,  his  Majesty  gave 
the  order  to  open  the  rock-chambers  anew,  and  to  cut  out  thence 
the  best  white  stone  (limestone)  of  the  hill  country,  (called)  An,  for 
the  houses  of  the  gods,  whose  existence  is  for  endless  years,  for  the 
house  of  the  divine  Ptah  in  Memphis,  for  Amen,  the  gradoos 
god  in  Thebes,  .  .  .  and  for  all  other  monuments,  that  his  Majesty 
caused  to  be  executed.  The  stone  was  drawn  by  bullocks,  which 
were  brought  thither  and  given  over  to  the  foreign  people  of  the 
Penekh. 

The  fact  which  the  inscription  relates,  about  the  draw- 
ing of  the  stone  by  oxen,  is  represented  beneath  it  in  a 
picture.  Six  pairs  of  oxen  are  drawing  a  block  of 
stone  by  the  help  of  a  kind  of  sledge. 

But  the  building  of  the  Egyptian  sanctuaries  occu- 
pied centuries.  The  immense  imperial  temple  of  the 
god  Amen  at  Thebes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Arab  village  of  Karnak,  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  millennium  before  Christ,  but  down 
to  the  thirteenth  century  the  work  had  only  reached  a 
partial  completion.  It  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions, 
even  to  the  very  year  and  day,  that  the  re-building, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  of  the  great  Temple*  of  the  Sun 
at  Edfii  occupied  the  architects,  with  shght  inter- 
ruption in  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  180  years, 
3  months,  and  14  days,  from  the  year  237  B.C.  to  the 
year  57  B.C.  Aahmes,  therefore,  could  not  expect  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  work  he  had  begun ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  reserved  for  his  late  descendants  to  finish, 
according  to  the  ancient  plan,  the  buildings  he  com- 
menced. 

The  name  of  Aahmes  as  a  builder  has  fallen  into 
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f  81)1111011  tm  the  walls  of  ihe  Tlieban  temples,  but  the 
llDck-tableU  of  Massaarah  have  preserved  the  reniein- 
IkiDce  of  hiin  and  of  his 
ft  vile,  the  great  queen 

KEntn-ARi-AAiiu  es, 

t  ii,  *  the  beautiful  con- 
Not  ouly 
i  of  Tftrah 
,  opposite  to 
qihb,  but  aleo  on  a 
of  public  monu- 
ft  the  interior  of  the 
[  chambers  of  I  he 
Nerxopolis,  ha'^  the 
i~oS  this  queen  been 
surrouiulwl  l)y 
jr  inacriptions.  Lonjr 
ber  decease,  tliis 
(  ancestress  of  the  New  i 
iBpire  was  venerated  a-H  a 
irine  being,  and  her  image  ^ 
i  placed  beside  tho^e  uf  i 
iiiliabitants  of  '  ** 
ptian  heaven.  In 
[  assembly  of  the 
Bed  firat  Icings  of  the  New 
thiii  divine  spouse 
f  Aalunea  Kits  enthroned  at 
i  bead  of  all  the  Fliaraonic  pairs,  and  before  all  the 
i'  children  of  her  race,  as  the  revered  founder  of  the 
I  Dynasty.  She  is  *  the  daufjhter,  sislA^r,  wife, 
rof  nking.'liesideslieinjrihc  '  wife  of  ihe  j-od 
B  expression  which  deiiott^I  the  chief  priestess  of 
ltntelat70odofTliebes(butnotIiing  more  than  that). 
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On  several  monuments  she  is  represented  with  a  black 
skin,  and  the  conclusion  has  hence  been  drawn  that  she 
was  descended  from  negro  stock.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
genious surmises  which  have  been  put  forward,  on  the 
part  of  scholars,  to  infer  high  political  relations  from  the 
colour  of  her  complexion,  namely,  that  this  marriage  was 
the  seal  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  the  Pharaoh  Aahmes 
with  the  neighbouring  negro  tribes  for  a  common  eflfort 
to  drive  out  the  Shepherd  Kings,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
in  this  supposition,  two  special  points  have  been  en- 
tirely left  out  of  sight.  First,  the  dark  colour  was  not 
seldom  employed  in  the  paintings  of  the  kings'  tombs 
at  Thebes,  in  order,  by  the  contrast  with  the  usual 
brightly  coloured  pictures  of  the  Pharaohs,  to  suggest 
a  clearly  visible  allusion  to  their  abode  in  the  dark 
night  of  the  grave.  This  intention  of  the  painter  would 
appear  all  the  more  probable  in  this  case  as  she  does 
not  on  every  occasion  appear  black,  but  sometimes  with 
a  yellow  skin,  like  all  native  women.  In  the  second 
place,  the  negroes,  with  an  Egyptian  queen  of  their 
own  race,  would  have  earned  a  poor  return  of  grati- 
tude from  the  house  of  Egypt,  if  Aahmes,  after  the 
victory  over  his  enemies  in  the  North,  had  immediately 
turned  his  arms  against  the  brethren  and  the  people  of 
his  own  wife,  by  whose  help  alone  he  had  been  able  to 
obtain  the  victory  over  his  hereditary  enemy.^  Her 
son  and  successor  was — 

See-ka-Ea,  Amen-hotep  I. 

According  to  all  appearances  Amen-hotep  was  a 
child  at  his  father's  death,  so  that  his  mother,  Nefert-ari, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  When  he  grew  up 
the  young  Pharaoh  turned  his  attention  to  the  south 
and  led  a  campaign  against  the  land  of  Cush,  in  which 

*  See  Hoyal  Mummies  of  Deir-el-Bahari,  p.  362. 
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the  brave  warrior  Aahmes  the  son  of  Abana  took  part 
in  the  capacity  of  captain  of  the  royal  ships.  His  object, 
which  was  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  was 
fully  attained^  and  besides  this  a  rich  booty  in  captive 
negroes  and  cattle  was  brought  home. 

A  second  campaign  was  directed  towards  the  North, 
where  the  Libyan  people  of  the  Aamu-Kahak  had  shown 
themselves  hostile  to  the  Egyptians.  This  people  be- 
longed to  the  great  tribe  of  the  *  light-coloured '  Thuhen, 
or,  as  the  Greeks  designated  them,  the  Marmaridse, 
whose  country  was  known  in  classic  times  under  the 
Dime  of  Marmarica.  At  that  time  they  inhabited  the 
wmhem  coast  of  Africa.  In  this  mention  of  the  Aamu- 
Kihak  are  seen  the  first  traces  of  that  enmity  which 
onder  Meneptah  11.  assumed  an  aspect  so  threatening 
fcr  the  Egyptians.  For  the  rest,  *  those  from  the  land 
<rf  Thuhi '  considered  themselves  as  cousins  to  the 
%7)tian8. 

Towards  the  East  Amen-hotep  I.  remained  inactive, 
*nd,  like  his  pre<lecessor,  contented  himself  with  protect- 
ing the  frontiers.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  the 
inscriptions  prove  his  erection  of  the  great  temple  at 
Thebes,  and  of  sanctuaries  for  individual  gods  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  great  Theban  plain.  After  his 
death  divine  honours  were  accorded  to  him,  as  to  his 
predecessors. 

He  had  by  his  consort  Aah-hotep  a  son,  who  was  his 
successor  on  the  throne,  and  as  such  bore  the  names — 

Aa-KHEPER-KA-Ka   TkHUTI-MES   I.       IrtiW    B.C.  CIR. 

His  name,  written  by  the  Greeks  Thotmosis,  means 
'Tehuti's  child.'  Tlie  victories  and  wars  of  this  king, 
who  for  the  first  time  undertook  a  campaign  in  the  East 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  form  the  principal 
events  of  his  historv. 
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The  inscription  in  the  tomb  of  Aahmes,  the  captain 
of  the  ships,  first  mentions  an  expedition  of  Tehuti-mes  I. 
against  the  country  of  Khent-hen-nefer,  an  inclusive 
term  which  comprehended  all  the  known  countries  in 
Africa  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 
north  coast  of  Libya,  in  contradistinction  to  Gush,  now 
called  the  Sftdan.  On  a  tract  of  such  an  enormous 
extent  there  naturally  lived  an  immense  number  of 
tribes  whose  original  stock  was  pure  African ;  they  are 
the  black  or  brown  negro  races  called  Nahasu  on  the 
monuments. 

Among  these,  lighter-coloured  tribes  of  Semitic  or 
Cushite  origin  had  settled  themselves,  whom  a  later 
monument  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  calk  by  the 
name  of  Senti  {Sati  ?).  According  to  the  situation  of 
these  countries,  and  the  habitations  of  these  tribes,  we 
have  substituted  for  the  Egyptian  appellations  of  7a- 
Klient  and  Cush  the  better  known  names  of  'Nubia' 
and  'Ethiopia;'  and  in  like  manner  have  translated 
Nahasu  by  'Negroes,'  and  Annu  by  'Cushites.'  For 
all  these  nations  as  well  as  for  the  Egyptians,  the  Nile 
afforded  the  one  great  waterway.  In  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  regions  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  Egyptian  kings  and  to  destroy  their 
monuments  there  are  still  traces  enough  left  to  prove  their 
supremacy.  Among  them  the  name  of  Tehuti-mes  I.  is 
not  wanting ;  for  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cataracts  of  Kerman  (the  Third  Cataract)  have  pre- 
served the  remembrance  of  his  great  deeds,  and  relate 
how — 

*  Tehuti-mes  I.  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne  of  Horus,  in 
order  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Thebaid  ; ' — how  *  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  quarter  of  Thel)es  called  Khefti-neb-s,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert  (Heni-sha),  and  the  Aamu  and  all  foreign  nations 
were  obliged  to  work  ; ' — how  *  The  northern  people  of  Khebau-neb 
are   bowed  do\ni   and  the  Agalx)t  (Libyans)  are   quelled  ;  ' — how 
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'  Peace  is  now  there,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  lands 
are  driven  downward  and  the  northern  people  are  driven  upward,, 
and  they  have  all  together  subjected  themselves  to  the  king ; ' — how 
'  The  inhabitants  of  the  inner  regions  hastened  to  Pharaoh  to  bow 
down  before  his  throne  ; ' — how  *  He  smote  the  king  of  the  Annu 
(the  Cushites),  and  of  the  Negroes  ; ' — how  *  The  Annu  of  Nubia 
were  hewn  in  pieces  and  scattered  all  over  their  lands,  and  how  their 
stench  filled  the  valleys.' 

Then  the  inscription  continues : — 

The  lords  of  the  great  king's  house  have  made  a  frontier  gar- 
rison for  his  warriors,  so  that  they  may  not  be  surprised  by  the 
foreign  tribes  ;  they  have  gathered  together  like  the  young  panther 
against  the  bull.  He  remains  still ;  he  is  blinded.  The  king  came 
even  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  his  realm  ;  he  reached  the  extreme- 
boundary  by  his  mighty  arm.  He  sought  the  battle,  but  found 
no  one  who  could  have  offered  him  resistance.  He  opened  the 
valleys,  which  had  remained  unknown  to  his  forefathers,  and 
which  had  never  beheld  the  wearers  of  the  double  crown.  His 
southern  boundary  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  land,  the  northern 
boundary  at  that  water  where  the  traveller  downwards  turns  for 
his  upward  journey.*  Never  had  this  been  the  case  under  any  other 
king. 

The  inscription  concludes  with  the  words : — 

The  land  in  its  complete  extent  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 

The  office  of  governor  of  Cush,  to  which  at  first  the 
real  sons  of  the  king  (called  '  King's  sons  of  Cush)  laid 
claim,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  under  the  rule  of 
Tehuti-mes  I.  on  the  wall  of  the  temple  at  Semneh,  where 
an  oflScial  called  Nahi,  who  had  won  his  spurs  under 
Aahmes  and  Tehuti-mes  L,  was  raised  by  the  latter  king 
to  this  new  dignity. 

The  richness  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia  made  them  most 
desirable  objects  of  conquest ;  and  governors  were  at 
once  sent  to  administer  the  '  land  of  Cush '  and  collect 
the  tribute.  Cattle  and  rare  animals,  panther-skins, 
ivory,  ebony,  balsam,  sweet-smelling  resin,  gold,  and 
precious  stones,  as  well  as  captive  negroes,  all  were 

'  Possibly  an  allusion  to  the  great  bend  of  the  river  at  Gebel  Barkal. 
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brought  into  Pharaoh's  treasuries.  The  prisoners  were 
many  of  them  sent  to  work  in  the  emerald  mines  at 
Wady-Magharah,  or  to  the  scorching  country  of  Ua-ua-t 
to  dig  for  gold.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  local 
temples  villages  sprang  up,  whose  busy  inhabitants 
were  supported  by  the  supplies  of  Egyptian  com  which 
their  own  soil  denied  them.  The  natives  of  the  cataract 
districts  were  employed  as  sailors  by  the  king,  his 
generals,  and  his  merchants,  nor  did  the  reward  of  their 
labour  fail  them. 

When  Pharaoh  visited  the  Nubian  country  in  his 
richly  adorned  Nile  ship,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
wonder  and  admiration,  the  joy  and  the  hurras,  for  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  bestowed  rich  gifts  on  the  inha- 
bitants. For  it  was  well  worth  while  for  the  kings  to  leave 
behind  them  generous  presents,  to  teach  the  inhabitants 
that  Pharaoh  was  the  father  and  benefactor  of  his 
subjects.  Then  those  dusky-coloured  men  might  well 
sing- 
Hail  to  thee !  king  of  Egypt,  |  Sun  of  the  foreign  people ! 

Thy  name  is  great  |  In  the  land  of  Cush, 

Where  the  war-cry  resounded  through 

The  dwellings  of  the  men. 

Great  is  thy  power,  |  Thou  beneficent  ruler. 

It  puts  to  shame  the  peoples. 

The  Pharaoh  ! — life,  safety,  health  to  him  ! — 

He  is  a  shining  Sun. 

After  Tehuti-mes  I.,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had 
undertaken  a  campaign  against  Cush,  and  had  fixed  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire  to  the  South,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  favourable  moment  had  arrived  to  send  troops 
eastward  to  attack  the  hated  inhabitants  of  Asia.  Thus 
began  that  great  war  of  500  years,  which  was  carried 
on  by  successive  Pharaohs  with  almost  uninterrupted 
good  fortune. 

It  may  be   as  well  to   say   a   little   about  these 
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iatic  people.     Rrst  of  all  there  were  the  wandering 
u,  who6e    chief   territory  was    the    mountainous 
^^^<:>untiy  of  Edom.     Here  the  Bedawi  of  antiquity  lived 
fazes  in  their  holes ; '   while  the  kindred  tribes 
ttled  at  the  angle  of  the  sea   coast  were  generally 
ithful  allies  of  the  Egyptians.      Their  three   chief 
Bhinocolura,  Anaugas,  and  Jamnia — formed  a 
rt  of  Tripolis.    After  passing  the  fortress  of  Sherohan 
e  road  touched  the  stronghold  of  Gaza.     Along  the 
of  the  sea  lay  Phoenicia,  of  which  Askalon,  Joppa, 
Sidon,  Ber^tus  were  the  principal  places  on  the 
yal  road  till  in  the  valley  of  Eleutherus,  at  the  northern 
^abpe  of  Lebanon,  the  ancient  way  took  an  easterly 
^^iirection,   and  finally  opened  into  the  wide  plain  of 
^Xadesh  on  the  Orontes,  and  thence  into  the  heart  of  the 
land    of    the    Amorites.      Another    much-frequented 
though  dangerous  road  led  from  Gaza  in  a  northerly 
direction   along  the  whole  length  of  the  Jordan ;  the 
valley  of  the  Leontes  and  Orontes  had  to  be  passed  in 
order  to  reach  from  this  side  the  same  city  of  Kadesh 
in  the  land  of  the  Amorites.     Damascus  and  the  towns 
of  Coele-Sma  were  left  to  the  east  on  the  other  side  of 
Aiiti-Libanus,  Carchemish  and  Kalybon  being  the  last 
halting* places  on  the  road  in  Syria  proper,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  broad  water-way  of  the 
Euphrates,   while   on   the   west  the    chain   of    Mount 
Aiuanus  and  the  spurs  of  the  Taurus  range  set  a  limit 
to  the  further  march  of  tlie  great  army.     Tlie  whole  of 
this  territory  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  king- 
doms, the  names  of  which  were  commonly  connected 
with  a  fortified  capital,  and  which  were  inhabited  by 
races  wliose  exact  designations  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Tlie  liittites  or  Kheta  held  a  distinguished  place 
among  them,  while  the  kingdoms  of  Carchemish,  Kadesh, 
and  Megiddo  were  looked  upon  as  the  most  important 
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points  for  defence  and  attack,  and  as  general  gathering- 
places  for  the  allied  kings. 

The  Egjrptian  inscriptions  of  this  period  frequently 
mention  the  name  of  Naharain,  or  land  of  two  rivers,, 
as  a  large  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper 
Buthen.  It  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  country 
of  Mesopotamia.  The  Arabs  at  the  present  day  are- 
accustomed  to  call  the  fertile  country  to  the  west  of 
Damascus,  which  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  by  the 
name  of  Naharain.  Tehuti-mes  I.  chose  as  the  object 
of  his  campaign  against  the  East  this  land  of  Naharain.. 
The  two  contemporaries  and  namesakes  Aahmes,  already 
mentioned,  agree  completely  in  their  accounts  of  thia 
expedition,  which  the  king  undertook  in  order  *  to  wash 
his  heart,'  i.e.  to  satisfy  his  anger  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  Euthen.  He  won  the  victory,  and  took 
numerous  prisoners,  besides  horses  and  chariots  of  war. 

This  campaign  was  the  beginning  of  a  brisk  trade 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  which  lasted 
through  many  centuries. 

Trade  and  art  went  hand  in  hand.  The  descriptions 
of  the  chariots  of  war,  which  blazed  with  gold  and 
silver,  of  the  armour  and  weapons,  from  the  most 
beautiful  coats  of  mail  to  riclily  ornamented  lances,  of 
the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  and  bronze,  of  the  house- 
hold furniture  down  to  tent-poles  and  footstools,  and 
those  thousand  small  objects  which  appear  necessities 
to  civiUsed  men,  represent  the  art  and  civilisation  of 
that  day.  Long  before  the  heroes  of  the  '  Hiad '  and 
*  Odyssey '  appear  on  the  battle-field  in  their  ornamental 
armour,  the  kings  and  '  marinas '  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
careered  in  brazen  harness  in  their  war-chariots  over 
the  plains  of  Shinar  and  ^lesopotamia  and  the  valleys 
of  Palestine,  to  measure  themselves  in  battle  with  the 
warriors  of  Eg}pt. 
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In  the  conduct  of  war  also  their  Asiatic  neighbours 
exercised  an  influence  on  the  Egyptian  military  admi- 
nistration. The  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the 
troops,  and  the  position  of  the  leaders,  were  carefully 
settled,  from  the  common  soldier  to  the  highest  general. 
The  horse  was  now  introduced  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
under  his  Semitic  name  of  sus,  and  the  war-chariot, 
with  its  pair  of  grey  horses,  henceforth  took  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Egyptian  order  of  battle.  In  the 
tomb  of  the  brave  warrior  Aahmes  at  El-Kab  there 
appears  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  horses  with  a  chariot. 
The  driver,  Kazan,  standing  behind  the  chariot,  holding 
the  reins,  waits  for  his  lord,  who  *  loves  the  clever  steeds.' 

The  king  returned  victorious  from  his  campaign 
against  Naharain.  Crowned  with  glory  and  laden  with 
booty,  he  entered  Thebes,  and,  as  a  lasting  monument 
in  remembrance  of  his  expedition,  caused  a  tablet  to 
be  set  up  on  which  were  inscribed  his  victories.  He 
further  showed  his  thankfulness  to  Amen  by  continuing 
the  works  begun  by  his  forefathers  at  Kamak. 

The  temple,  which  was  at  that  time  small,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  rows  of  chambers  built 
against  it,  received  on  the  western  side  an  addition  of 
massive  buildings  and  rows  of  columns ;  and  in  front  of 
these  two  granite  obelisks,  covered  with  inscriptions, 
were  to  serve  as  witnesses  of  the  prowess  of  the  king 
and  his  piety  towards  the  gods. 

It  seems  that  Tehuti-mes  I.  enjoyed  but  a  compara- 
tively short  life  and  reign.  With  this  agrees  the  fact 
that  the  two  Aahmes,  as  also  Nahi,  the  governor  of  the 
southern  country,  were  able  to  serve  their  country 
faithfully  under  the  first  four  Pharaolis  of  this  dynasty. 
Tehuti-mes  I.  left  behind  him  three  children,  an  heiress 
daughter  and  favourite  of  her  father,  the  bold  and  able 
Hatshepsu,  and  two  sons,  both  of  whom  bore  the  name 
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of  their  father,  Tehuti-mes.  The  elder  was  akeady  able 
to  carry  on  the  government  alone,  while  the  other  was 
a  very  young  child,  whose  future  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  his  elder  brother  and  sister. 

Aa-KHEPER-EN-Ea  TeHUTI-MES  n.      1600   B.C.  CIE. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  the  eldest  son, 
Tehuti-mes  11.,  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  not  without 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  energetic  sister  and  wife, 
Hatshepsu.  This  favourite  child  of  the  late  king, 
superior  to  her  brother  both  in  courage  and  capacity, 
risked  everything  to  get  the  government  into  her  own 
hands.  Whether  the  means  she  took  to  serve  her  end 
were  legitimate,  is  now  difficult  to  decide  ;  but  the  fact 
is  certain  that  they  met  with  a  hostile  reception,  for 
after  the  death  of  her  elder  brother  she  erased  his 
name  from  the  monuments  with  the  greatest  care,  a 
token  of  the  unfriendly  feeling  that  existed  between 
the  brother  and  sister.  As  an  heiress,  whom  her  father 
had  in  his  lifetime  already  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
affairs  of  govermnent,  she  felt  herself  strengthened  by 
the  influence  of  her  position  and  her  birth,  like  that  by 
which  her  mother,  Aah-hotep,  herself  the  daughter  of 
a  legitimate  king  of  the  old  race,  had  held  so  distin- 
guished a  place. 

Tehuti-mes  11.  reigned  only  a  short  time  in  con- 
junction with  his  sister.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
conducting  a  campaign  against  the  southern  people,  as 
well  as  another  against  his  neighbours,  the  Shasu,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  who  had  attempted  an  attack 
upon  the  Egyptian  lowlands. 

A  rock  tablet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aswan  in- 
forms the  wayfarer  of  tlie  relations  of  this  king  with 
the  southern  country.  It  commences  with  the  date  of 
the  8th  Paophi  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign.     On  the 
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'^ft  bank  of  the  stream  the  two-fold  names  of  the  royal 
brother  and  sister  were  especially  recorded  on  buildings 
^^  the  site  of  the  modem  Medinet  Habft  (called  by  the 
special  name  of  *the  mountain  of  Neb-ankh/  that  is 
*  t.he  coJflSn  mountain,'  on  account  of  the  tombs  which 
found  there),  and  on  those  at  the  place  called  Deir- 
-Bahari.  At  the  site  last  named,  in  the  north-western 
^^mer  of  the  Theban  valley,  the  white  limestone  rocks 
^^  steep  and  abruptly  from  the  plain.  On  the  left 
*^^UDd,  where  the  hill  of  Gfimah  juts  into  the  plain,  not 
^ir  from  Deir-el-Bahari,  the  rock  is  penetrated  by 
"thousands  of  caves,  which  lead  to  the  chambers  of  the 
^idead. 

Here  the  queen  resolved  that  a  magnificent  sepul- 
chre should  be  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a  temple  to  the 
dead  in  front  of  it,  in  memory  of  the  princes  of  the 
roval  house,  the  like  of  which  should  not  be  found 
again  in  Egypt.  While  the  steep  wall  of  rock  was 
pierced  with  grottoes  in  the  shape  of  vast  halls,  which 
served  as  sacrificial  chambers  to  the  yet  undiscovered 
tombs  of  the  families  of  the  race  of  Tehuti-mes,  riclily 
adorned  with  variegated  representations  and  corre- 
sponding inscriptions  of  pious  import,  there  rose  in 
front  a  gigantic  temple  in  the  form  of  a  long,  extensive 
building  approached  by  broad  steps  which  descended 
to  the  plain.  A  sacred  avenue  {dromo8\  bordered  on 
each  side  by  sphinxes,  led  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
river.  Such  was  the  splendid  erection  of  Queen  Hat- 
sbepsu,  which  called  to  mind  the  wonderful  buildings 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  that  have  been  so  often 
described.  In  the  subterranean  chambers  which  have 
not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  steep 
wall  of  rock,  and  perhaps  connected  with  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  which  lie  behind  them  in  the  valley  of 
Bibun-el-Moluk,  were  placed  the  bodies  of  Tehuti-mes 
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I.  and  his  wife  and  sister  Queen  Aahmes.  Here 
reposed  near  their  parents  the  princess  Kheb-neferu-Ba, 
who  died  young,  by  her  side  Tehuti-mes  11.,  and  his 
restless,  ambitious  consort  Hatshepsu,  and  lastly  the 
Pharaoh  Tehuti-mes  m. 

Scarcely  had  the  brother  and  husband  of  Hatshepsu 
closed  his  eyes  when  the  proud  queen  laid  aside  her 
woman's  dress,  clothed  herself  in  man's  attire,  and 
adorned  herself  with  the  crown  and  insignia  of  royalty. 
She  assumed  the  sole  government  of  the  country,  while 
her  younger  brother,  Tehuti-mes  HI.,  was  put  aside. 
Her  name  was  now  expanded  to 

Maat-ka-Ea-khnem-Amen.    Hatshepsu. 

The  first  deed  of  the  new  woman-king  shows  her 
hatred  of  her  deceased  brother  and  husband,  whose 
memory  she  sought  to  obliterate  in  every  conceivable 
manner.  She  erased  his  names  from  the  monuments 
they  had  erected  together,  and  replaced  them  by  her 
own  or  those  of  her  father.  The  buildings  wliich  had 
been  planned  on  a  great  scale  were  now  continued, 
and  before  all  others  the  Stage  Temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari 
was  carried  to  completion  by  untiring  efforts. 

The  friend  and  architect  of  the  queen  was  named 
Senmut,  the  son  of  Eames  and  of  Ha-nefer.  After  his 
death  the  queen  raised  to  him  *  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  * 
:a  stone  monument,  his  Ukeness  in  black  granite,  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  on  the  right  shoulder  was  this 
short  but  significant  inscription :  Nen  kem  em  an  apu, 
'  his  ancestors  were  not  found  in  writing.'  In  the  in- 
scriptions on  his  monument  he  abstains  from  mention- 
ing the  woman-king  otherwise  than  as  '  he,'  for  thus 
the  will  of  the  queen  commanded. 

I  lived  under  the  lord  of  the  country,  the  king  Maat-ka-Ra :  may 
Jte  live  for  ever  ! 
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I WM  a  disdngauhed  man,  who  loved  him,  and  who  gained  for 
■jseif  the  admiration  of  the  lord  of  the  country.  He  made  me 
(mt  in  tlie  country  ;  he  named  me  as  the  chief  steward  of  his 
kvie,  and  as  the  governor  of  the  whole  country.  So  I  became  the 
irst  of  the  firtt,  and  the  master  of  the  works  of  all  masters  of  the 
vorb. 

The  buildings  of  Hatshepsu  are  some  of  the  most 
Usteful,  most  complete,  and  brilliant  creations  that  the 
lumds  of  Egyptian  artists  ever  wrought.  They  belong 
to  the  time  of  the  matchless  splendour  of  Egyptian  art, 
whether  as  regards  the  manipulation  of  the  stone,  or 
the  form  and  manner  of  the  execution,  or  the  effect  of 
the  rich  coloured  decoration.  Even  in  their  ruin  they 
exercise  a  wonderful  charm  on  the  spoilt  taste  of 
nwdem  times.  Hatshepsu's  desire  for  glory  and  a  cer- 
ttin  adventurous  turn  of  mind  caused  her  to  look 
towards  the  remote  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a 
^age  of  discovery  must  be  accomplished  to  the  land 
rf  Punt,  the  cradle  of  many  marvellous  stories  told  by 
«ea.faring  men. 

The  front  walls  of  the  Stage  Temple  of  Deir-el- 
Bahari  are  covered  with  coloured  sculptures  and 
'Ascriptions,  of  which  the  representation  that  has 
become  so  famous,  of  the  expedition  by  sea  to  the 
Ulsam-land  of  Punt,  is  conspicuous  above  all  the  rest. 

Incited  thereto  by  the  oracle  of  Amen,  the  queen 
determined  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery  to 
this  imknown  land.  Tlie  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
from  hearsay  with  the  wonders  of  that  distant 
region  on  the  coasts  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  home  of  the  pine  incense  so  much  coveted 
for  the  service  of  the  temples,  and  of  many  other  pre- 
cious products  of  the  soil.  A  number  of  seagoing 
$hips  were  prepared  for  the  voyage.  Tliey  were 
manned  by  able  seamen  and  warriors,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  friendly  gifts  was  not  forgotten. 
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A  royal  ambassador  accompanied  the  expedition^ 
with  many  noble  princes  and  lords.  How  long  the 
voyage  lasted  the  inscriptions  do  not  state.  When  the 
fleet  had  reached  its  destination,  a  landing  was  made 
on  the  coast  of  the  '  incense  terraced-mountain '  near 
Cape  Guardafui.     Then 

Each  of  the  princes  of  the  land  of  Punt  approached,  with  rich 
and  costly  gifts  as  offerings  to  the  holiness  of  Hathor,  the  lady  of 
Punt,  of  whom  the  Egyptian  queen  is  the  living  image. 

The  inhabitants  apparently  Uved  on  pile-buildings, 
in  little  dome-shaped  huts,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
effected  by  a  ladder,  under  the  shade  of  cocoa-nut 
palms  laden  with  fruit,  and  splendid  incense-trees,  on 
whose  boughs  strange  birds  rocked  themselves,  and  at 
whose  feet  stately  herds  of  cattle  peacefully  reposed. 

The  picture  shows  the  royal  ambassador,  accom- 
panied by  his  warriors,  as  in  the  act  of  receiving  a 
number  of  chains,  rings,  hatchets,  and  daggers,  the  pre- 
sents of '  the  prince  of  Punt,  Parihu,'  who,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  Ari  .  .  .  ,  his  two  sons,  and  his  daughter, 
greets  the  royal  ambassador  with  uplifted  arms.  An  ass 
serves  to  carry  his  enormously  fat  wife.  The  appended 
words  run  thus  : — 

The  princes  of  the  land  of  Punt  have  arrived,  bowing  them* 
selves  in  greeting,  to  receive  these  warriors  of  the  queen.  They 
praise  and  exalt  the  King  of  the  Gods,  Amen-Ra. 

As  appears  from  the  continuation  of  the  inscription, 
they  express  their  natural  astonishment  that  it  was 
possible  for  foreign  men  to  reach  such  a  distant  and 
unknown  country,  and  they  add  the  prayer,  that  the 
queen,  the  mighty  ruler  of  Egypt,  would  grant  them 
peace  and  freedom. 

The  royal  ambassador,  ready  to  take  into  account 
the  peaceful  desires  of  the  princes  of  Punt,  on  his  side 
puts  forward  the  condition  that  the  country  of  Punt 
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iboold  be  subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  the  queen  of 
%pt,  as  also  that  some  of  the  products  of  the  country, 
ind  particularly  incense,  should  be  delivered  as  a  tribute 
to  the  roral  court. 

The  ambassador  and  his  suite  had  in  the  mean- 
time pitched  their  camp  on  the  sea-shore.  That  this 
ti8  done  with  the  friendly  intention  of  receiving  the 
princes  of  Punt,  whose  favourable  answer  must  have 
been  given,  and  of  entertaining  them  hospitably  as 
the  friends  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  is  shown  in  the 
dearest  manner  by  the  inscription  : — 

The  cmmp  of  tents  of  the  royal  ambassador  and  his  warriors 
^litcbed  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  balsam  terraced-mountain 
tf  tke  oonntrj  of  Pont,  on  the  shore  of  the  great  sea,  to  receive 
^  princei  dE  this  country.  There  was  offered  to  them  bread, 
>ari,  vine,  meat,  dried  fmits,  and  everything  else  from  the  country 
tf  Timera  (Egjrpt),  just  as  the  royal  court  had  ordered. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  princes  of  Punt, 
Parihu,  who  was  mentioned  above,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  did  not  keep  them  waiting,  for 

Hie  prince  of  Punt  came,  bringing  with  him  the  tribute  to  the 
ikre  of  the  great  sea. 

Golden  rings,  ivory,  and  a  great  heap  of  precious  bal- 
sams, were  laid  out  before  the  tents.     Inhabitants  of 
Punt  bearing  loads,  and  drivers  leading  laded  asses, 
with  herds  of  cattle  behind,  showed  clearly  the  willing- 
ness of  the  natives  to  submit  themselves  to  the  £g}^tian 
sovereign.  The  ambassador  *  of  the  queen  received  the 
gifts  of  the  prince  of  Punt.'     Thereupon   peace    and 
friendship  were  concluded,  and   everything   was   pre- 
parer! for  the  return  home. 

The  treasures  of  stones  and  plants  and  animals, 
which  Punt  had  cheerfully  offered  to  the  Eg}'ptians, 
were  increased  by  a  singular  addition,  which  presents 
to  us  the  first  and  oldest  attempt,  of  which  we  have 
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any  record,  to  transplant  a  tree  to  a  foreign  soil. 
Thirty-one  incense  trees,  packed  in  tubs,  were  dragged 
to  the  shore  by  the  natives.  Six  men  toiled  under  the 
burthen  of  each  tree.  When  all  the  products  of  the 
land  stood  ready  for  embarkation,  the  difficult  work  of 
packing  and  loading  commenced.  The  picture  shows 
us  the  labours  of  the  sailors  and  of  the  natives.  The 
inscription  explains  that 

the  ships  were  laden  to  the  uttermost  with  the  wonderful 
products  of  the  land  of  Punt,  and  with  the  different  precious 
woods  of  the  divine  land,  and  with  heaps  of  the  resin  of  incense, 
with  fresh  incense-trees,  with  ebony,  (objects)  of  ivory  set  in  pure 
gold  from  the  land  of  the  Aamu,  with  sweet  woods,  Khesit-wood, 
with  Ahem-incense,  holy  resin,  and  paint  for  the  eyes,  with  dog- 
headed  apes,  with  long-tailed  monkeys  and  greyhounds,  with  leopard 
skins,  and  with  natives  of  the  country,  together  with  their  children. 
Never  was  the  like  brought  to  any  king  (of  Egypt)  since  the  world 
stands. 

Soon  the  ships  were  set  in  motion.  Sails  and  oars 
had  to  help  alternately.  The  incense-trees  stood  on 
deck  between  chests  and  sacks  :  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  voyagers  the  apes  sprang  about  here  and 
there  in  full  freedom  among  the  sails.  The  inscription 
added  to  the  picture  informs  us  that  among  the  people 
who  travelled  with  them  were  even  princes  of  the  land 
of  Punt. 

The  warriors  of  the  lord  of  the  land  betake  themselves  to  the 
ship,  they  return  happily  home,  they  take  the  road  to  Thebes  in 
joyfulness  of  heart.  The  princes  are  with  them  from  this  country. 
What  they  bring  is  of  a  kind,  the  like  of  which  was  never  brought 
to  any  other  king. 

The  return  of  the  fleet  to  Thebes  must,  of  course, 
have  been  celebrated  as  a  great  event.  Egypt  had 
quietly  become  possessed  of  a  newly  discovered  region 
in  the  East,  and  with  it  the  wealth  of  the  most  precious 
productions  of  this  Eldorado.  In  a  solemn  court  the 
queen  received  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  who  respect- 
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fiiDjr  prostrated  themselves  before  her  who  had  now 
become  their  queen,  and  m  the  usual  court  language  m 
their  solemn  address  designated  her  as  ^  the  Queen  of 
Tamera,  and  the  Sun  who  shines  like  the  disk  of 
hetven,'  not  without  at  the  same  time  addressing  her 
18  'their  queen/  and  as  *  ruler  of  Punt.' 

They  have  now  become  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty. 

In  a  long  procession  the  beasts  and  the  other  natural 
product*  were  brought  before  the  queen,  and  even  the 
heavy  incense-trees  were  dragged  past  her. 

In  consequence  of  the  fortunate  result  of  this 
voyage,  which  carried  the  Egyptian  name  to  the  coast 
of  Afnca  and  opened  new  sources  of  wealth,  it  was 
proper  and  natural  to  dedicate  the  treasures  which  had 
been  brought  home  to  Amen,  and  to  institute  grand 
festivals  in  his  honour.  Pictures  and  inscriptions  leave 
^t  the  slightest  doubt  upon  this  point. 

The  woman-king  appeared  in  full  royal  attire, 
honoured  by  the  most  distinguished  insignia  of  her 
%nity,  before  the  great  god,  to  testify  her  gratitude, 
^d  to  prove  the  same  in  very  deed,  by  the  dedication 
^d  presentation  of  all  the  treasures  which  had  been 
brought  home  from  the  distant  South.  Tlie  productions 
of  Punt  were  heaped  up  in  groups,  and  the  incense- 
trees  were  planted  in  Egyptian  soil.  Giraffes,  panthers, 
hunting-leopards,  bulls,  panther-skins,  gold,  copper, 
ebony,  and  other  woods  fit  for  building  purposes,  called 
Aamu-timber,  ivory,  paint  for  the  eyes,  *  kash  '  (?),  and 
whole  mountains  of  precious  incense-resin,  were  offered 
to  the  god,  and  the  number  and  measure  of  them  in- 
scribed in  the  temple-books.  Tliis  last  act  is  shown 
m  a  symbolical  manner  in  the  picture,  where  Tehuti, 
the  divine  temple-scribe,  and  Safekh,  the  Goddess  of 
libraries,  write  down  on  the  roll  of  a  book  the  pieces 
weighed  out  and  counted  over  by  Horns. 
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The  exact  and  just  scales  of  Tehuti,  which  the  queen  had 
had  prepared  for  her  fether,  the  Theban  Amen,  in  order  to  weigh 
out  silver,  gold,  blue  stone,  green  stone,  and  all  other  precioua 
stones : 

SO  run  the  words. 

On  the  one  scale  lie  thirty-one  rings  of  precious 
metal,  on  the  other  scale  the  *Ten-'  (or  *  pound-') 
weights,  in  the  shape  of  reclining  oxen,  and  the  smaller 
weights  in  the  forms  of  heads  of  oxen  and  bricks.  The 
present  occupation  of  Horus,  *  the  watcher  of  the  scale,' 
is  designated  as 

the  weighing  out  of    the  gold   and  silver  and  copper,  and  the 
works  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  for  the  Theban  Gk>d  Amen. 

In  the  picture  below,  the  spectator  sees  two  large 
heaps  of  incense-resin.  Four  men  are  occupied  in 
determining  the  amount  exactly  with  a  hollow  measure. 
An  inscription  above  it  says : — 

Very  active  measuring  of  the  fresh  incense  for  the  Theban  god 
Amen,  from  the  most  wonderful  of  lands,  that  of  Punt,  of  the  most 
excellent  (incense)  of  the  land  of  god. 

With  these  transactions  there  was  connected  a  great 
feast  in  honour  of  Amen.  The  queen  herself  was 
arrayed  in  a  spotted  leopard-skin  with  copper  clasps, 
and  her  limbs  were  perfumed  like  freshly  fallen  dew. 
All  the  inliabitants  gave  utterance  to  their  joy  in  song 
and  music.  The  brother  of  the  queen,  Men-kheper-ka- 
Ea,  had  the  honour  of  presenting  an  offering  of  the  best 
incense  to  the  holy  bark  of  Amen,  which  was  borne  in 
solemn  procession  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officiating 
priests,  a  long  procession  of  whom,  with  court 
officials,  warriors,  and  people,  bearing  palm-branches, 
approached  the  temple  of  the  divine  protector  of 
Thebes. 

Closely  connected  with  these  events  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  to  the  tutelary  deities  Amen  and 
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Sathor,  in  which  the  king  of  Punt  and  his  nobles  took 

p^art.    Hatahepsu's  reign  was  not  weakened  by  external 

^•i^emies.     In  the  East  the  Canaanite  kings  left  Egypt 

^^^^mnqlested,  and  rather  showed  their  friendly  feeling  by 

ding  the  tribute  imposed  upon  them,  and  in  the  South 

e  governors  delivered    to    the   court    the   products 

i  their  country.    In  the  meantime  Tehuti-mes  grew  up 

manhood,  and  according  to  the  Egyptian  law  claimed 

share  in   the  throne,  which  his    sister   could    not 

'^thhold  from  him ;  and,  yielding  to  force,  she  placed 

l^eside  her  on  the  throne,  as  associate  king,  the  rightful 

^^ir  to   the   crown  and  lineal  representative    of  the 

^^al  house.     With  deep  rancour  in  his  heart  Tehu- 

^^tnes  in.  assumed  the  royal  dignity. 

B^  first  exercise  of  kingly  power  bears  the  date  of 
^e  year  15,  on  the  27th  day  of  the  month  Pakhons. 

A  rock-tablet  at  Wady-Magharah  exhibits  the  two 

•^^Tereigns,  Hatshepsu  and  Tehuti-mes  HI.,  united  in 

t^t^esenting  their  offerings  to  Sopt  and  Hathor,  the  pro- 

^  Acting  deities  of  the  district.     The  inscription  begins 

^ith  the  date  of  the  year  16.     A  year  previously  a 

"^ork  had  been  begun  which  claims  attention  for  two 

^vasons.     On  the  plinth  of  one  of  the  obelisks  of  rose 

granite,  with  which  the  queen  adorned  the  great  temple 

^t  Kamak,  there  is  an  historical  statement,  the  chief 

contents  of  which  are  as  follows.     The  woman-king — 

to  translate  by  an  approximate  phrase  the  masculine 

style  in  which  the  queen  speaks  of  herself — had  cut  out 

the  work  in  question  from  the  wall  of  rock  in  the  *  red 

mountain '  of  Aswan,  and  had  raised  it  in  its  place  in 

the  inconceivably  short  space  of  seven  months,  namely, 

from  the  first  day  of  the  month  Mekhir  of  the   15th 

year  of  her  reign  to  the  last  of  Mesori  of  the  followhig 

16th  vear.     If  such  was  the  case,  the  commencement 

of  the  first  year  of  her  reign  must  have  fallen  in  the 
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time  between  the  two  months;  consequently,  the 
reckoning  of  the  regnal  year  does  not  begin,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  hitherto  received,  from  the  first  day 
of  that  year,  in  which  she  ascended  the  throne  as- 
king. ^ 

This  assumption  of  the  real  day  of  her  accession  to 
the  throne  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  date  from  the  reign 
of  Tehuti-mes  HI.,  who,  according  to  the  authority  of  the 
monuments,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  on  the  4th  day 
of  the  month  Pakhons. 

In  agreement  with  this,  the  great  tablet  of  victories 
at  Kamak  announces  that  the  same  king,  in  the  22nd 
year  of  his  reign,  in  the  month  Pharmuthi,  left  the 
Egyptian  frontier  to  arrive  at  Gaza  a  few  days  later, 
in  the  23rd  year,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  the 
4th  of  Pakhons. 

According  to  the  inscription  in  the  tomb  of  his 
contemporary,  Amenemheb,  the  Adon  of  the  warriors, 
the  king  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  Phamenoth,  in 
the  54th  year  of  his  reign.  Tehuti-mes  EI.  accordingly 
reigned  exactly  53  years,  11  months,  and  1  day,  that 
is  including  the  years  of  his  sister's  reign,  whose  sole 
rule  appeared  to  him  unjust  and  illegal.  With  this 
length  of  his  reign  the  Manethonian  records  of  12  years 
for  the  double  reign  of  the  two  together,  and  26  years 
for  his  sole  reign,  in  no  way  agree ;  a  striking  example 
in  proof  of  the  corrupt  form  in  which  Manetho's 
numbers  have  come  down  to  us.  The  date  on  the 
plinth  of  the  obelisk  named  above  can  now  be  perfectly 
explained.  The  15th  year  ends  with  the  3rd  of 
Pakhons ;  and  the  4th  day  of  the  same  month  began 
the  16th  year.  Thus  they  laboured  at  this  work  for 
3  months  and  3  days  of  the  15th  year,  and  3  months 
and  27  days  of  the  16th  year:  altogether,  therefore^ 
for  just  7  full  months. 
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Whether  Tehuti-mes  III.,  after  reaching  manhood, 
drove  his  sister  by  force  from  the  throne,  or  whether 
she  quietly  passed  out  of  life,  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing,  as  the  monuments  are  silent  on  the 
point. 
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DYNASTY  XVIII.'-contwiued. 

Mbn-kheper-Ea  Tehuti-:mes  m.     leoo  b.c.  cie. 

(The  Alexander  the  Great  of  Egypticm  History,) 

During  so  long  a  reign  as  53  years,  11  months,  and 
1  day,  an  energetic  king  could  accomplish  much  for  his 
country,  and  that  Tehuti-mes  did  so  is  proved  by  innu- 
merable ruined  monuments  which  date  from  his  time. 
Egypt  itself  now  forms  the  central  point  of  the  world's 
intercourse,  and  aJSbrds  us  an  insight  into  the  national 
histories  of  antiquity.  For  this  king  undertook  to 
measure  himself  in  battle  with  the  mightiest  empires, 
and  carried  his  arms  to  the  frontiers  of  the  then  known 
world,  bringing  home  with  him  the  spoils  of  the  con- 
quered people. 

We  shall  be  astonished  at  the  countless  riches  which 
were  laid  up  in  the  treasuries  of  the  temples.  The 
same  inscriptions  on  the  temple  walls  which,  then  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  the  wise  men  of  Thebes 
read  and  explained  to  Germanicus,  on  his  visit  to  the 
old  city  of  Amen,  still  confirm  what  Tacitus  has  related. 
'  There  were  read  to  him,'  says  the  Eoman  historian, 
'the  tributes  imposed  on  the  nations,  the  weight  of 
silver  and  gold,  the  number  of  weapons  and  horses,  and 
the  offerings  to  the  temples  in  ivory  and  sweet  scents, 
also  what  suppUes  of  com  and  utensils  each  nation 
paid,  which  were  no  less  immense  than  are  now  imposed 
by  the  might  of  the  Parthians  or  the  power  of  Eome.' 
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The  records  of  this  Pharaoh's  wars  were  carved  in 
hieroglyphs  on  the  walls  of  the  holy  of  holies  at 
Kamak.  Only  isolated  portions  of  the  long  inscriptions 
have  been  preserved;  but  these  are  still  important 
enough  to  enable  us  to  put  together  the  principal  parts 
•of  the  record  of  the  victories  of  Tehuti-mes  HI.,  and  to 
gam  a  general  idea  of  his  campaigns. 

Duig  a  period  of  .toost'twTnty  jes^  he  carried 
on  more  than  thirteen  campaigns,  in  the  course  of  which 
towns  had  to  be  stormed,  rivers  crossed,  and  many 
countries  traversed  under  the  difficulties  of  a  foreign 
climate  and  a  hostile  population.  Under  the  rule  of 
Hatshepsu  the  yearly  tributes  imposed  on  the  conquered 
X)eoples  had  gradually  ceased  to  be  paid,  and  a  deaf 
ear  had  persistently  been  turned  to  repeated  warnings, 
until  at  last  the  foreign  kings  renounced  the  Egyptian 
supremacy  under  the  sceptre  of  a  *  woman-king,'  and 
made  a  stand  against  the  empire.  A  great  revolution 
took  place  at  this  time  in  the  Chaldean  empire.  The 
Tuling  dynasty  was  attacked  by  the  Arabs  from  the 
South  and  overthrown.  A  new  era  began,  the  era  of 
the  Arab  kings  in  Babylon,  who  from  this  time  bore 
rule  for  many  years  in  Mesopotamia.  All  these  events, 
which  a  short  time  before  the  sole  reign  of  Tehuti-mes 
m.  had  made  a  great  revolution  in  the  life  of  the 
nations  from  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Western  Sea, 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  Egypt.  The 
tribes  of  the  Upper  Euthen,  the  Phoenician  Kharu,  and 
their  southern  neighbours  in  Zahi,  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  and  the  king  of 
Gaza  was  the  only  one  who  preserved  his  ancient 
friendship  for  the  Egyptians. 

Euthen  and  Zahi  formed  the  main  points  of  attack 
in  the  different  years  of  the  war.  After  victories  had 
been  won  the  king  with  his  army  marched  out  from 
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the  Egj-ptian  frontier  in  the  month  of  Pharmnthi,  pro-j 
bably  towards  its  close,  the  point  of  departure  beinga 
the  fortress  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Zaru  or  Zoaa-J 
Tanis.  The  following  hteral  translation  of  the  Eg}'j>tlaiu 
record  gives  the  further  course  of  the  campaign  : —        ' 

Fhaomemt  1.— '(-2-5)  The  king,  Men-kbeper-Rtt  (Tehuti-me*  lU.y 
[may  he  live  for  ever],  has  issued  the  commaDcl  that  there  should, 
be  put  up  [the  report  of  his  victories  which  his  father  AtDen  granted 
him]  in  the  form  of  o.  memorial  tablet  in  the  temple  which  tlie  king 
has  erected  to  hb  father  [the  Thebau  god  Amen.  Therein  is  set 
forth  the  list  of  the  towns  which  he  has  coaquered  in  his]  campikign 
according  to  their  names,  witli  the  addition  of  the  booty  which  was 
brought  away  by  [the  king  out  of]  all  [lands],  which  his  father,  the 
BOn-god  Ra,  had  delivered  to  him.  (6)  In  the  year  23,  in  the  month 
Pharmuthi,  (on  the  t  day,  the  king  found  himself  in]  (T)  the  fortrees 
of  Zaru  on  his  first  campaign  to  [estend]  (8)  the  frontiers  of  ^ypt 
by  [his]  victories. 

'  (9)  Now  the  duration  of  the  same  was  x  +  2  years  .  [He 
foreign  kings  had  sown]  (10)  discord.  Each  was  in  the  .  .  .  against 
.  .  .  (11)  The  [tribes)]  which  lived  there  (12)  iii  the  city  of  She- 
rohan,  made  the  beginning  with  Ina,  (13)  and  found  their  termina- 
tion at  the  extremest  liniits  of  the  earth,  with  the  exceptiuu  of  tlaaoB 
who  had  miaed  themselves  up  ogiiinst  the  kiug. 

'  In  the  year  23,  on  the  4(A  day  of  thr.  nwnth  I'akhong,  tie  day  ^ 
hit  aecesiion  Co  (/i«  tivrmie, 

'(14)  he  found  himself  in  tlie  town,  which  the  ruler  of  OuMtn 

(Oaia)  had  within (16)  On  (A*  S(A   ./  t'akhoni 

he  left  this  place  full  of  power  [and  strength,]  (16)  in  might  and 
triumph  to  ooiiijuer  tlint  miserable  enemy,  and  to  extend  (17) 
bounduriea  uf  Egypt,  aorording  to  the  uomiuauds  of  his  father  Ami 
[who  gives  hlin]  wtutt  he  possesses. 

'  (18)  In  tlie  year  ^3,  on  (/«t  ICiA  of  Pakhorm  (ho  went)  to  Ihun. 
[The  king]  (19)  gave  the  order  for  a  conaultatiim  with  his 
on  account  of  the  war,  spenking  thus  : 

'"That  hostile  king  (I'O)  of    Kadeshu  has   arrived.      He 
entered  into  MakithA(Mogiddo).    He  is  [there]  (iil)at  this  mon 
He  has  assembled  with  him  the  kings  [of  nil]  the  tribea  [wl 
dwell]  [2'2)  over  against  the  water  iif  Egypt  as  far  as  the  Is 
Naharain    [the  .,..],   (23)    the  Khoru  (Phwnlcians),    the 
(Kittim),   the  ....  their   hors>-4),    tlieir  wurriora  [in  great 
ben].     (24)  Thus  he  speaks  :  I  will  withstand  [the  king  of  ' 
(25)  at  Makitha  (Megiddo).     Tell  me  [which  is 
Into  this  uity  1} " 


ght  and 

(17)  th*^ 

?r  Ameo^^H 

warriors 
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*(36)  They  i^Mke  before  the  king  :  "  How  would  it  be,  to  force 
^^^^  vij  aloiig  (27)  that  road  which  leads  to  the  narrow  passes  ?  for 
is  [intelligenoe]  (28)  that  the  enemy  stand  there  [in  ambush, 
impaoable  is]  (29)  the  road  for  a  numerous  body.    For  lo  !  a 
cannot  go  behind  [another,  nor  a  man  behind]  (30)  a  man  in 
like  mamier.     Will  not  then  [the  enemies  rise  up  to]  (31)  fight 
rhile  [the  army]  stands  still  f    A  broad  road  goes  (32)  out 
Alnna  ;  it  offisrs  them  no  opportunity  for  attack,  and  with 
Wipaet  [to  the  way  on]  a  broad  road  (33)  it  is  the  only  way.     Take 
it  bio  contidermtion.     [Let  us  go  by  it,  we  shall]  come  [out  at] 
{H)  Ta-an-na-ka  (Thaanach).      Another   [way]  which  you  might 
tike  into  consideration  (35)  is  the  road  north  of  Ziftha  (Zaphat). 
We  oome  oat  upon  this  to  the  north  of    Makitha  (Megiddo). 
(36)  Wberarer  oar  victorious  ruler  will  go,  [we  will  follow]  him 
oa  it  (the  way).     (37)  Only  let  him  not  lead  us  on  the  impassable 
wed" 

'And  lo  (38)  the  spies  [arrived,  whom  the  king  had  sent  out] 
A  eeeoont  of  the  intentions  [of  the  enemy,  and]  (39)  they  spake  in 
^pieeenoe  of  the  king. 

'Then  nake  the  Majesty  of  Pharaoh — may  he  live,  and  be  safe 

^^  .-!^u.]  :  (40rL  truly  a.  the  slgod  Ilk  loves  n.e.  I 

^  to  witness  my  fiither  Amen,  I  the  son  of  the  [sun-god  Ra] 

(^1)  vith  a  paro  life,  I  will  enter  on  the  road  of  A-  (42)  luna. 

ui  him,  whoever  among  you  has  the  wish,  enter  on  [otJier]  (43) 

^^'^  which  you  have  named.     But  let  [those]  of  you  come  (44) 

^  will  follow  me.     For  thus  would  speak  (45)  the  enemies,  who 

^'^om  not  Ra  :  Does  not  the  king  advance  on  one  (46)  of  the  other 

'^^f    He  wishes  to  retreat  for  fear  of  us."    Then  they  assented, 

(^7)  ^Making  thas  before  the  king :  **  May  thy  father  Amen  of 

IVbes  grant  (48)  to  us  protection  and  safety  if  we  follow  thee,  the 

bug,  into  all  places  wherever  thou  wilt  go  :  (49)  for  the  ser\'ant 

«koald  be  behind  [hie]  loid."     [Then  the  king  showed  himself]  (50) 

Ur  the  sight  of  his  assembled  warriors  [while  he  spoke  to  them 

Ukos]  :  (51)  ''  May  Amen  give  guidance  into  [good  ways]  !  "     Eacli 

QDe  of  the  warriors  took  an  (52)  oath,  speaking  thus  :  "  I  will  not 

^ivance  (53)  before  the  king  in  order  to  [protect  him  against  the 

I  will  leave  him,  the  king,]  (54)  to  go  himself  before  his 

*    [Then  the  king  left  his  horse  and  went]  (55)  on  foot, 

umI  th^iae  who  went  on  foot,  their  horse  was  behind  [them.     Thus 

the  king  advanced]  (56)  at  the  head  of  hie  warriors. 

*in  the  year  23,  an  the  \Oth  of  Pakhons,  (57)  the  king's  tent 

pitched  at  the  city  of  Aluna.     But  the  king  went  on  (58)  for- 

His  divine  father  Amen-Ra  [the  ruler  of  Thebes]  (59)  was 

before  him,  and  the  god  Horemkhu  [the  god  of  light  of  Heliopolis] 
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by  [his  side] (60)  His  father  Amen-Ra,  the  lord  of 

Thebes,  rictory  for  [thine]  arm  ....  (61)  for  the  king.    The  battle 

begins  on  the  side  [of  the  enemy] (62)  In  the  tiunnlt  of 

battle,  numerous  are (63)  The  southern  horn  (wing)  at  the 

town  of  Ta-a-[na-ka]  (Taanach) (64)  the  northern  horn 

(wing)  at  the  comer  south  [of  the.  town  of  Megiddo]  (65)  the  king 
was  in  face  of  them.  (66)  They  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  hostile 
king  ....  (67)  .  .  .  they  .  .  .  .' 

Then  follows,  after  a  gap  of  three  or  four  lines,  the 
following  large  fragment : — 

Fragment  3. — '(1)  Aa-lu-na.  The  rear-guard  of  the  brave 
warriors  of  the  king  [remained]  at  [the  town  of|  (2)  Aluna.  The 
advanced  guard  came  out  into  the  valley.  (3)  They  filled  all 
the  ground  of  this  valley.  Then  they  spake  thus  to  the  king : 
(4)  *'  Would  the  king  advance,  accompanied  by  his  warriors,  to  the 
battle  ?  the  valley  is  full  of  them  :  (5)  we  will  obey  our  war-chief  in 
the  [fight]  ;  (6)  we  will  protect  our  lord  and  the  rear-guard  of  his 
warriors  together  with  his  people.  (7)  We  have  (left)  the  rear  of  the 
warriors  behind,  [that]  they  may  fight  against  (8)  the  country  .  .  . 
of  the  Aam,  that  we  may  not  act  according  to  our  will 

(9)  our  warriors.''    And  the  king  took  up  a  position  outside  them 

(10)  there,  to  protect  the  rear  of  his  warriors  in  the  battle.  Then 
they  reached  the  .  .  .  .  (11)  and  the  warriors  came  out  on  this 
road.  (12)  The  sun  had  rolled  downwards,  when  the  king  reached 
the  south  of  Megiddo  on  the  bank  of  the  brook  Quinaa  (Kanaah). 
There  had  (further)  passed  by  six  hours  of  the  day.  Then  was 
the  camp  pitched,  and  the  king  showed  himself  in  the  sight  of  all 
his  warriors  (speaking  thus)  :  "  Keep  yourselves  ready,  look  to  your 
arms,  for  we  shall  meet  this  miserable  enemy  in  battle  early  to- 
morrow morning,  because  .  .  .  ."  (13)  assembled  at  the  tent  of 
Pharaoh ;  it  was  composed  of  the  baggage  of  the  guides,  and  the 
utensils  (?)  of  the  servants.  When  the  watch  had  been  set,  which 
the  soldiers  kept,  they  spoke  thus  :  "  Firm  courage,  firm  courage  ! 
Watch  !  watch  !     Watch  over  his  life  at  the  king's  tent !  " 

*  Tidings  were  brought  to  the  king  :  "  Meru  (Egypt)  is  of  good 
courage,  and  the  noble  races  and  the  warrior  people  of  the  South 
and  the  North  land  alike." 

*  In  the  year  23,  on  the  list  of  Pakhons,  on  the  f**nst  of  the 
new  Dioon^  whicJi  is  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  the  kiny^ 
in  the  early  morning  all  the  warriors  were  ordered  tliat  they  should 
open  .... 

*  (14)  The  king  went  forth  on  his  chariot  of  copper  ;  he  was 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  panoply  ;  he  was  like  Horus  the 
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smiter,  the  lord  of  might,  and  like  Menta,  the  lord  of  Thebes. 
HiB  father  Amen  made  his  hands  strong.  The  horn  (wing)  of  the 
warriors  of  the  king  at  the  southern  mountain  [was  stationed  at 
the  brook]  of  Qina,  the  northern  horn  to  the  north-west  of  Megiddo, 
the  king  in  their  midst,  Amen  at  his  side  .  .  .  (15)  his  limbs. 
Then  the  king  prevailed  over  them  before  his  warriors.  They 
(the  enemy)  wondered  at  the  king,  how  he  became  their  lord. 
Then  they  fled  head  over  heels  to  Megiddo,  with  terror  on  their 
fiaoe,  and  left  behind  their  horses  and  their  gold  and  silver  chariots, 
and  were  drawn  up  by  their  clothes  as  by  ropes  into  that  town,  for 
the  people  had  barricaded  the  town  itself  on  account  of  [the  deeds 
of  the  king]. 

'(16)  While  they  were  being  drawn  up  by  their  clothes  from 
without  into  this  town,  oh  that  the  warriors  of  the  king  had  not 
yielded  to  their  desire  to  plunder  the  goods  of  the  enemy!  .... 
Megiddo  at  the  same  hour.  For  the  miserable  king  of  Kadesh  had 
gone  up  together  with  the  miserable  king  of  that  town  (Megiddo), 
ao  that  they  escaped  and  went  into  their  town.     Then  was  the 

king  enraged (17)  and  his  crown  gained  power  over 

them Then  their  horses,  their  gold  and  silver  chariots, 

which  had  been  made  in  the  land  of  the  Asebi  (Cyprus),  were  made 
spoiL  They  (the  enemy)  lay  kicking  in  heaps  like  fishes  on  the 
ground.  The  brave  troops  of  the  king  counted  up  their  goods. 
See  !  they  have  captured  the  tent  [of  the  miserable  king],  in  which 
his  son  [was].  (18)  Then  the  warriors  all  at  once  raised  a  shout 
of  joy  and  gave  honour  to  Amen  [the  lord  of  Thebes]  who  had 
given  to  his  son  [the  victory].  And  the  ....  of  the  king 
avouched  his  power.  And  they  exhibited  the  spoil,  which  they 
had  taken,  in  hands,  and  in  living  prisoners,  in  mares,  in  chariots, 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  [all  other  things].  Then  spake  the  king  : 
"  Thank  Amen  for  the  protection  which  he  has  afforded  [me  his 
beloved  son],  the  (19)  sun-god  Ra  on  this  day.  Concerning  all  the 
kings  of  that  people,  who  have  shown  themselves  as  enemies  in 
their  inward  thoughts,  and  concerning  the  fact  that  the  might  of 
Megiddo  is  the  might  of  a  thousand  towns,  you  must  make  your- 
selves masters  of  it " (20)  the  leaders  of  the  bodyguanl 

[to  return]  each  to  his  place.  And  they  left  that  [town  and  re- 
mained] at  the  rampart  which  was  encompassed  with  fresh  green 
trees  of  all  kinds  of  wood  in  the  country.  And  it  was  a  delight 
to  the  king  to  be  within  it,  as  in  a  fortress,  on  the  east  of  that 
town. 

*(21)  [The  king  gave  the  order]  to  finish  building  the  place 
and  to  surround  it  with  thick  walls  and  with  thick  [battlements], 
and  the  king  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Men-kheper-Ra,  who  has  taken 
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possession  of  the  plain  of  the  Asiatics ; "  and  goards  were  set  before 
the  dwelling  of  the  king,  and  the  word  was  given  to  them,  "  Firm 
courage,  firm  courage  !  Watch,  watch  !  watch  over  the  life  in  the 
king's  tent."  The  king  [commanded  the  hostile  inhabitants,  that 
none  of  them  should  show  himself]  (22)  outside,  behind  this  wall ; 
except  at  the  exit  in  an  opposite  direction,  at  the  gate  of  their  for- 
tress. All  this  did  the  king  to  this  miserable  king  and  to  his 
miserable  warriors.  It  (the  record)  was  set  up  by  day  in  his  name^ 
and  in  the  name  ....  (23)  and  it  was  set  up  on  a  roll  of  leather 
in  the  temple  of  Amen  on  the  same  day.  Then  the  kings  of  that 
land  came  [together  with]  their  [children  ?]  to  worship  before  the 
king,  and  to  implore  breath  for  their  nostrils,  because  of  the 
strength  of  his  arm,  and  because  of  the  greatness  of  his  spirit. 
(24)  [And  the  children  of  the  kings  came]  before  Pharaoh,  and  pre- 
sented their  gifts  of  silver,  gold,  blue  stone  and  green  stone^  and 
they  brought  also  wheat  and  wine  in  skins,  and  fruits  for  the 
warriors  of  the  king,  for  every  one  of  the  Kiti  had  taken  care  to 
have  such  provisions  for  his  return  home.  Then  the  king  graoiously 
pardoned  the  foreign  princes  because  of  .  .  .  .' 

There  follows  a  complete  list  of  the  spoils,  which 
consist,  among  other  things,  of  2,503  captives,  cattle, 
silver,  gold,  and  electrum,  ivory  and  precious  stones, 
cedar-wood  and  ebony,  furniture  for  tents  and  houses, 
costly  inlaid  worl^,  fine  cloth,  and  armour.  The  princes 
of  Euthen  and  Asshur,  the  lands  of  Punt,  Cush  and 
Zalii,  Ua-ua-t,  Cyprus,  and  the  powerful  ruler  of  the 
Klieta  tribes  were  all  forced  to  pay  heavy  tribute.^ 

Then  the  king  gave  orders  to  set  up  the  record  of  the  victories 
which  he  had  gained  from  the  year  23  to  the  year  32,  which  coincides 
with  the  erection  of  the  memorial  table  on  this  temple  wall. 

Thus  has  he  done.     May  he  live  for  ever  I 

The  rich  tributes  and  taxes  which  King  Tehuti-mes 
m.  received  in  what  are  called  the  '  halting-places '  on 
liis  campaigns,  and  those  which  the  foreigners,  especially 
the  Ethiopians,  brought  to  Egypt  in  person,  were  given 
over  to  the  Theban  officials,  that  they  might  estimate 

»  For  a  full  account  of  the  spoil  TabJ^ofTehufi-mes TIL, and* Annals 

carried  away,  and  the  tribute  imposed  of  Thothmes  III.,'  in  Bfo.  of  Past, 

upon  the    conquered    peoples,    see  vol.  ii.  p.  17  rt  seq. 
Birch's  translation  of  the  StatigticcU 
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them  accurately  according  to  number  and  weight,  and 
enter  them  in  the  account-books  of  Pharaoh.  The 
tributes  of  the  tribes  of  the  South,  of  the  land  of  Punt, 
of  the  lands  of  Buthen  and  Kefa,  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  registers. 

If  Lepsius's  explanation  of  the  Usem-metal  as  elec- 

tmm  be  right,  according  to  a  representation  in  a  tomb 

mentioned  below,  not  less  than  36,692  lbs.  of  it  were 

carried  into  the  treasuries  at  Thebes  under  Tehuti-mes 

UL. ;  that  is,  a  mass  of  67  cwts.,  which,  considering  the 

rarity  of  this  precious  metal,  seems  hardly  probable. 

This  Usem  seems  much  more  likely  to  have  been  a 

nuxtare  of  metals,  resembling  our  brass,  in  which 

copper  formed  the  principal  ingredient. 

The  tributes  of  the  countries  situated  directly  on  the 
Nile  in  Upper  and  Lower  Nubia  were  delivered  to  the 
Egyptian  governor  of  the  Southern  coimtry.  Li  the 
time  of  Tehuti-mes  m.  the  '  king's  son '  Nahi  occupied 
^  post,  and,  according  to  the  inscriptions  in  the  rock- 
grotto  of  Ellesleh, 

^  filled  the  king's  house  with  gold,  and  made  joyful  the  counte- 
'^AQce  (d  the  king  by  the  products  of  the  lands  of  the  South.     The 
'^^coinpense  for  this  is  a  rewanl  from  the  lord  for  Nahi  the  king's 
^  and  the  governor  of  the  South. 

After  his  brilliant  campaigns  on  Canaaiiitish  soil, 
^^^  return  of  the  king  to  Eg}-pt  must  have  been  one 
gfand  triumphal  procession.  Tlie  sight  of  the  captive 
prinres,  their  children,  and  their  subjects,  in  the  train 
^f  the  young  hero ;  the  numberless  troops  of  horses, 
oxen,  groats,  and  rarer  animals — in  a  word,  all  th(» 
ndies  of  the  then  known  world — could  not  fail  to  make 
f  <leep  impression  on  the  l4r}T)tians,  and  must  have 
inclined  the  hearts  of  all  to  the  younj:  sovereijrn. 

The  first  thing  was  to  offer  homage  and  thanks- 
P^g  to  the  gods  for  the  victories  he  had  won.     The 
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Theban  Amen  was  first  thought  of,  and  his  temple 
treasury  in  Apet  of  the  South  was  filled  with  princely 
munificence.  In  aU  quarters  of  the  great  city  of  Thebei 
new  buildings  were  added  to  those  already  existing 
and  before  them  were  erected  great  *  gate-towers '  witl 
double  wings  and  obelisks  surmounted  with  coppei 
tops.  The  broad  surfaces  served  to  receive  the  records 
of  victory  and  the  catalogue  of  the  foreign  nations 
which  had  been  conquered.  Before  returning  to  Thebes 
the  king  took  care  to  found  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  land  of  Euthen  a  fortress  of  unusual  strength, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Men-kheper-Ea  Uaf-shema 
(i.e.  Tehuti-mes  III.,  who  has  bound  the  land  of  the 
foreigners).  It  was  situated  near  the  Phoenician  cities 
of  Arathu  and  Zamira,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon. 

Another  inscription,  still  fairly  preserved,  gives  a 
full  record  of  the  expression  of  the  king's  grateful 
feelings  towards  Amen.  Directly  after  his  return  to 
Thebes  he  instituted  three  feasts  of  victory  in  remem- 
brance of  his  campaigns,  in  which  naturally  the  national 
deity  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  presents  and  sacrifices 
connected  with  them.  They  co-incided  with  the  days 
of  the  feasts  of  Amen,  of  which,  according  to  the 
calendar  of  feasts  under  Tehuti-mes  m.,  there  were 
eleven.  The  calendar  just  named  comprehended  in  aU 
more  than  forty  feast-days,  the  list  of  which  is  given  as 
foUows : — 

Eve  (called  Khet)  of  the  feast  of  Amen       ...  1  day 
Amends  feast-days,  which  take  place  every  year  .         .11  days 
The  4th  Pakhons,  feast  of  the  accession  of  Tehuti-mes 

III Iday 

Feast  of  Neheb-hau  on  the  1st  of  Tybi        ...  1  day 
Feast  of  the  new  moon  (the  1st)  and  of  the  6th  day  of 

each  month 24  days 

The  king  dedicated  to  the  god  rich  presents  and 
sacrificial  offerings  for  all  times  on  the  three  *  feasts  of 
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^otory/  likewise  on  the  great  festival '  of  the  14  th  of 
Pa^^pbi,  when  the  majesty  of  this  glorious  god  came  in 
prx>ce88ion,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  his  voyage  in  the 
city  of  Apet  in  the  southern  land  of  Patoris,'  to  '  thank 
l^im  for  the  victories  over  the  land  of  Upper  Euthen.' 
Ky  order  of  the  king  three  cities  were  assigned  to  the 
ddinain  of  this  god,  to  pay  yearly  to  his  temple  the 
ta^xes  laid  upon  them. 

The  edifice  erected  by  Tehuti-mes  III.  to  the  honour 

^f  the  god  as  a  memorial  of  victory,  called  the  IQiu 

^«inu,  *  splendid  building  of  the  hall  of  pillars,'  was 

^^^dowed  fixnn  the  booty  brought  home.     Four  obelisks 

immense  height  were  erected,  and  statues  were  dedi- 

to  his  royal  ancestors,  while  special  feasts  were 

'-^^Mtituted  to  Horemkhu  and  Amsu. 

The  first  campaign  of  the  king  against  the  Upper 
.^then  was  the  most  important  of  all  his  wars.     Its 
>ry  may  be  seen  in  a  very  perfect  condition  on  the 
story  of  one  of  the  gate-towers  at  Kamak,  and  is 
i  inestimable  importance  for  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
^^^reography  and  ethnolog)'.^ 

The  general   superscription,  which  relates  to   the 
of  Upper  Ruthen,  is  translated  as  follows : — 

Tliis  is  the  catalogue    of  the    inhabitants  of  the  country  of 

dipper  Ruthen,  who  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  hostile  town  of 

^tegiddo.     His  Majesty  took  away  their  children  as  living  prisoners 

^»  the  town  and  fortress  of  Suhen  in   Thebes   on  his  nctorious 

campaign,  as  his  father  Amen,  who  had  led  him  on  good  pathos 

cummanded  him. 

Suhen  designatefl  a  particular  fortified  place,  situated 
on  Theban  territory  and  used  for  the  reception  of 
prisoners.  A  second  similar  catalogue  of  the  same 
people,  or  rather  of  their  towns,  is  introduced  bv  tlie 
following  inscription  :— 

■  Lt$    Lutes    Gio^rapkiqufi    dr$       PalrMims,    V^kUpyUt,    le     Aiyt    tie 
^ltm§§  4e   Kmmmc^  eemyrmmmt    la      8imdL    Leipsig,  1875. 
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These  are  in  their  entirety  the  unknown  peoples  of  the  farthest 
end  of  Asia,  whom  his  Majesty  carried  away  as  living  prisoners. 
[Unknown  was  their  land] ;  it  had  never  been  trodden  by  the 
other  kings  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  his  Majesty. 

In  a  third  catalogue  we  find  the  following  words : — 

This  is  the  catalogue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Ruthen, 
whom  his  Majesty  captured  in  the  hostile  town  of .  Megiddo. 
His  Majesty  carried  away  their  children  as  living  prisoners  to  the 
town  of  Thebes  (Ua)  to  fill  the  house  of  his  father  Amen  (the  Lord) 
of  the  town  of  Thebes  on  his  first  victorious  campaign,  just  as  his 
father  Amen,  who  led  him  in  good  paths,  commanded  hinu 

The  value  of  the  catalogue  on  the  pylon  at  Kamak 
lies  in  the  indisputable  fact,  that,  more  than  300  years 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  a  great  confederacy  of  tribes  of  a  common 
race,  which  the  monuments  call  by  the  name  of  Euthen, 
existed  in  Palestine  under  petty  kings,  who  dwelt  in  the 
very  same  towns  and  fortresses  which,. in  later  times, 
mostly  fell  by  conquest  into  the  hands  of  the  Jewish 
immigrants.  Among  these  the  king  of  Kadesh  on  the 
Orontes,  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  played  the  first 
part ;  the  kings  and  their  subjects,  from  the  Wady-el- 
Arish  to  the  land  of  Naharain,  obeyed  him  as  their  chief 
leader.  With  these  were  joined  the  Phcenician  Kharu, 
who  dwelt  in  the  country  on  the  sea-coast,  called  Zahi 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  whose  capital  was  Aradus,  as 
also  the  Kiti  (the  Chittim  of  Holy  Scripture),  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  in  all 
probability  of  the  sea-coast  lying  to  the  north  of 
Phoenicia.  Tlie  triangle  between  the  three  points, 
Kadesh,  Semyra,  and  Aradus,  formed  the  oft-mentioned 
theatre  of  hostile  encounters. 

The  statements  on  the  tablet  of  victory  and  in  the 
list  of  conquered  towns  are  confirmed  by  another  wit- 
ness. 
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Amenemheb  (an  officer  who  took  an  active  part  in 
^^  campaign)  has  described  on  his  tomb  his  course 
o^  life  in  plain  and  simple  language,  according  to  the 
^le  of  writing  in  his  day,  and  he  often  takes  occasicxi 
^  admire  the  great  deeds  of  the  king,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  closest  attendance  on  his  campaigns. 

The  fc^wing  is  a  literal  translation,  according  to 
IVofessor  Ebers,  of  the  inscription : — 

<1)  I  served  (2)  my  royal  lord  on  his  campaigns  in  the  North 
^ad  Sovth  laada.  He  wiahed  me  to  stand  by  his  side.  (3)  And  I 
^i^aglit  hand  to  hand  against  the  people  of  the  (4)  land  of  Negeb 
^    Fklestine).      I  carried  off  three    grown-up  Aamu  as  living 


\ 


Then  when  his  Majesty  went  to  the  land  of  Naharain  (5)  I 

off  three  grown-np  men  in  hand-to-hand  combat.     I  brought 

belore  his  Majesty  as  living  prisoners. 

(6)  Agsin  I  was  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat  in  that  campaign 

the  people  of  the  high  plains  of  Uan  (probably  the  moun- 

countiy  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes)  westward  of  the  land 

Khalibo.    I  made  of  the  (7)  Aamu,  living  prisoners  13  men, 

live  asses,  and  13  iron  spears  inlaid  with  gold. 

(8)  Again  I  fought  hand  to  hand  in  that  campaign  against  the 

^       -jple  oi  Karikaimesha  (Carchemish).     I  carried  away  (9)  [some 

^^^Jiabitants]  as  living  prisoners.     I  waded  through  the  water  of 

aharain  (Euphrates),  while  they  were  in  my  hand  [without  letting 

go].     (10)  I  brought  them  before  my  royal  lord.     Then  he 

me  with  a  rich  reward,  namely  [.  .  .]. 

(11)   I   admired   the  brave  deeds  of    King   Mkn-kiieper-Ka 

^^"^ehati-roes  III.),  the  dispenser  of  life,  against  the  people  of  Zur. 

^Be  bad  done  [.  .  .  (12)  against]  them.      I   was  a  hand-to-hand 

"Combatant  before  the  king.     I  made  spoil  of  a  hand.     He  gave  me 

•^  gulden  reward  for  this,  namely  [.  .  .],  and  (13)  two  rings  of  whito 

«okL 

And  again  I  admired  his  valour,  while  I  belonged  to  his  ser- 
ranlK.  He  took  (14)  Kadesh.  I  did  not  remove  from  the  pliuM* 
where  he  was.  I  carried  off  from  among  the  nobles  two  men  as 
[Kving  prisoners.  I  brought  them]  (15)  before  the  royal  lord  of 
th^  land,  Tehuti-mes — may  he  live  for  ever  !  He  gave  me  a  golden 
gift  f<»r  my  valour  before  all  the  people,  (16)  namely,  of  the  purest 
pM  one  lion,  2  necklaces,  2  helmets,  2  rings. 

And  I  admired  my  lord    [.  .  .  (17)  .  .  .]    in  all  his  appear 
taoes,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  [his]  arm  [.  .  .  land  .  .  .] 

X  2 
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,  ,  .  ha.     When  it  happened  another  time,  (18)  I  mounted  up  to 
the  [.  .  •]. 

(19)  Again  I  admired  his  strength  against  the  land  of  Takhis,. 
which  is  situated  on  the  shore  (?)  of  Lake  Nesru.  (20)  I  fought 
hand  to  hand  on  it  before  the  king.  I  carried  off  three  men  of  the 
Aamu  as  living  prisoners.  Then  my  lord  gave  me  (21)  golden 
rewards  of  honour :  namely,  2  golden  collars,  4  rings  2  helmets,  a 
lion,  and  a  slave. 

(22)  Again  [I  admired]  another  extraordinary  deed,  which  the 
lord  of  the  country  performed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  NL'  He 
hunted  120  elephants  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks  on  [his  chariot  f] 
(23)  I  encountered  the  greatest  among  them,  which  attacked  his 
Majesty.  I  cut  through  his  trunk.  Being  stiU  alive  [(24)  he 
pursued  me].  Then  I  went  into  the  water,  between  two  rocks. 
Then  my  royal  lord  rewarded  me  with  a  golden  gift :  (25)  namely,. 
[.  .  .],  and  with  three  dresses. 

Tlien  when  the  king  of  Kadesh  sent  forward  a  horse  (26)  with 
the  head  of  a  [.  .  .],  which  dashed  in  among  the  warriors,  then  I 
ran  after  him  (27)  on  foot,  holding  my  dagger,  and  ripped  up  his 
belly.  I  cut  off  its  tail  and  gave  (28)  it  to  the  king.  Pndse  on  the 
part  of  the  divine  one  for  this.  The  joy  which  he  bestowed  filled 
my  body,  and  pleasure  thrilled  through  my  limbs. 

(29)  His  Majesty  caused  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  to  ga 
before.  The  fortress  was  to  be  broken  into,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Kadesh  had  newly  erected.  I  was  he  (30)  who  broke  into  it.  I 
was  the  leader  of  all  the  brave  men  ;  no  other  did  it  before  me. 
I  went  on,  I  brought  back  of  the  nobles  (31)  two  men  as  living 
prisoners.  My  royal  lord  renewed  his  thanks  to  me  for  this  by 
(32)  splendid  gifts  of  every  sort.     Contentment  was  with  the  king. 

I  achieved  these  battles  while  I  was  a  captain*  Then  [he  com- 
manded that]  (33)  I  should  be  the  person  to  arrange  the  sails  [on 
his  ship.  And]  I  was  the  first  of  his  suite  (34)  in  the  voyage  on 
the  river  [in  honour  of  Amen]  at  his  splendid  festival  in  Thebes. 
The  inhabitants  were  full  of  joy  [on  that  account].  (35)  Lo  !  the 
king  finished  his  course  of  life,  after  many  years,  glorified  by  con- 
quests and  by  [victory  ....],  (36)  and  by  triumphs,  beginning 
from  the  1st  year,  down  to  the  last  day  of  the  month  Phamenoth, 
of  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  (37)  Men-kheper-Ra 
Tehuti-mbs,  the  justified.  Then  he  flew  up  to  heaven,  when  the  disk 
of  the  sun  went  down.  The  successor  of  a  god  joined  himself  to  his 
parent. 

When  now  the  earth  became  light  and  the  morning  (38)  broke, 
the  disk  of  the  sun  rose,  and  the  heaven  grew  clear,  then  was  the 

*  A  town  in  the  land  of  Naharain  often  confounded  with  Nineveh. 
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long  Amkn-hotkp  II.  (may  he  live  for  ever  !)  (39)  placed  in  the  seat 
•of  his  father,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  throne.  The  greatest 
fulness  of  strength  was  his.  For  the  foreign  [inhabitants]  (40) 
of  the  Red  Land  (Tesherit)  and  their  chiefs  had  he  subdued.  Ap- 
pearing like  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis,  he  took  possession  [of  Egypt. 
(41)  And  the  inhabitants  of  this  land]  and  they  who  dwell  in  the 
iand  of  Kenemti  (the  Oasis  Magna),  and  all  people  bowed  down 
before  him.  Their  gifts  were  on  their  backs,  (42)  [while  they] 
bulged  [of  him]  the  breath  of  life. 

Then  it  was  that  his  Majesty  looked  on  me  during  the  festive 
voyage  that  he  celebrated  on  the  ship,  (43)  the  name  of  which  was 
*  Kha-em-ua-suten.'  I  [conducted  the  disembarkation]  at  the  splen- 
did festival  of  joy  of  the  Southern  Thebes,  in  observance  of  the 
prescribed  order  [of  the  festival].  (44)  Then  they  took  me  up  into 
Uie  interior  of  the  king's  house,  and  I  was  made  to  stand  before 
[the  king,  and  they  spake  before  him],  Aa-kheperu-Ra,  (45)  concern- 
ing my  merit.  Then  I  fell  down  forthwith  before  his  Majesty. 
And  he  spake  to  me  thus  : 

'  I  know  thy  worth.  I  lay  still  yet  in  the  cradle  as  [the  child^ 
of  the  [deceased]  lord  of  the  land  (46)  when  thou  didst  [already^ 
serve  my  father.  Let  an  office  be  granted  to  thee  by  my  order. 
Be  from  this  time  forth  a  commander  (Adon)  of  the  army.  In 
pursuance  of  what  I  have  said,  watch  over  the  brave  troops  of  the 
king.' 

The  commander  Mah  accomplished  all  that  he  had  said. 

The  brave  captain  had  evidently  several  campaigns 
in  view  in  his  account.  But  the  first  certainly  formed 
the  chief  part  of  his  own  history.  On  his  return  home 
our  hero  had  the  honour  of  conducting,  in  his  own 
person,  the  holy  ship  of  Amen  '  on  his  journey  (to 
Thebes)  to  his  splendid  festival,'  allusion  no  doubt  to 
the  same  festival  which  Tehuti-mes  m.  had  mentioned 
ill  his  record  of  his  donations,  and  which  fell  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  month  Paophi. 

An  examination  of  the  tablet  of  victory  which  re- 
lates the  campaigns  of  the  king,  from  the  first  battle  of 
Megiddo  onwards,  leads  us  to  the  certain  conviction, 
that,  from  the  23rd  to  the  40th  year  of  his  reign, 
Tehuti-mes  III.  undertook  fifteen  campaigns  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Asia.     So  far  as  the  fragments 
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will  allow  the  following  is  the  general  summary  of 
them: — 

Yea/r.  Ca/mpa^grL 

23  L          Against  Ruthen. 

24-28  n.'IV.     Against  Buthen. 

29  V.  The  points  of  attack  were  the  towns  of  Tunep 

and  Aradus.  The  land  of  Zahi  (Phoenioia) 
was  laid  waste. 

30  YI.         Against  Ruthen.  The  cities  of  Kadesli,  Semyra, 

and  Aradus  were  laid  under  contribation. 

31  yn.        Against  Ruthen  as  far  as  Naharain,  where  two 

memorial  stones  were  set  up  at  the  river. 
Contributions  levied  on  the  towns  and  lands 
of  Ananruth,  Ni,  libanon,  Singara,  and 
Kheta.  Nubia  and  EthioiMa  deliver  their 
tributes. 

32  YIII.  Against  Ruthen,  for  the  levying  of  the  war-tax 

in  which  the  king  of  Assur  is  assessed. 
34         IX.  Against  Ruthen  and  ZahL    The  king  of  the 

island  of  Asebi  (Cyprus)  appears  with  his 
tribute^    Nubia  and  Ethiopia  likewise  de- 
liver their  tributes. 
Against  the  land  of  ZahL 


35 

X. 

36 

XI. 

37 

XII. 

38 

XIII. 

Zahi  brought  under  tribute;  likewise  the  island 
of  Asebi  (Cyprus),  and  the  king  of  Arrech 
(Erech  f).  Ethiopia  and  Nubia  appear  as 
tributaries. 

39  XIV.  Against  Ruthen.      The  Shasu-Arabs  and  the 

inhabitants  of  Zahi  laid  under  contribution. 

40  XV.  Against  Ruthen. 

According  to  this  the  hostile  towns  were  summoned 
to  surrender.  U  they  did  so,  the  inhabitants  were 
treated  as  friends,  and  a  moderate  war  contribution  was 
imposed  ;  if  not  the  king  proceeded  to  the  attack,  put 
the  inhabitants  under  tribute,  and  imposed  a  heav}'- 
annual  tax.  Repeated  and  obstinate  rebellion  was 
punished  by  the  destruction  of  the  townis,  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  crops  and  trees,  the  carrying  away  of  hos- 
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tages,  and  increased  demands.      With  regard  to  the 
last,    it   may    not    appear   superfluous    to     compare 
the  Egyptian  accounts    of   their  nature  with   others 
transmitted    to   us    by  the   ancients.     According    to 
Professor    Movers,    they    consisted  of   the    following 
articles,  brought  from  Palestine  and  Phoenicia :   com, 
from  the  land  of  the  Ammonites,   the  chief  supply 
from  Galilee,  also  from  Samaria  and  Moabitis ;  Joppa 
also  was  rich  in  it :  olive  oil,  from  Judaea  and  Oalilee  ; 
wine,  a  considerable  amount  of  honey  (date-honey  and 
grape-syrup),  woollen  garments,  linen,  and  fabrics  of 
byssus,  the  balm  of  Oilead  (gum  of  the  mastich  tree), 
storax  {nekothj  used  as  incense)  from  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
and  Palestine,  resin  {lothj  the  Oreek  ledanon,  a  third 
kind  of  resin),  asphalte  (khemarj  much  in  request  for 
embalming),  dates,  palm-wine,  and  date-honey  from  the 
date-palm-tree.     The  Phoenician  trade  embraced  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  and  iron,  as  well  as  slaves,  who  were 
carried  away  from  Syria  and  Palestine.    The  Assyro- 
Phoenician  trade  consisted  of  costly  stuffs  and  magnifi- 
cent garments,  of  byssus,  coloured  embroidery,  wool, 
precious  ointments,  Aram-wine  (the  best  being  from 
Kalybon  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus),  purple, 
fine  ointments,   coral,   carbuncles,   rubies,   and  other 
precious  stones.     The   staple   of  the  trade   for  these 
articles  was  Babylonia.     From  Arabia  were  brought 
gold,  precious  stones,  spices,  and  sweet-smeUing  wood. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  Tehuti-mes  III.  carried  on  his 
campaigns  to  the  South  in  person.     The  inscriptions 
observe  an  obstinate  silence  upon  this  point.     The  list 
of  names,  for   the   most  part  of  a  barbarous  sound, 
which  comprehended  the  lands  and  peoples  of  Nubia 
and  Ethiopia,  and  the  catalogue  of  which  in  a  three- 
fold repetition  was  placed  like  a   southern  tablet  of 
victory  opposite  to  the  northern  lists  of  the  nations  of 
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Upper  Euthen,  appears  rather    to  be  the  pFoduct  of 
vainglory  than  of  real  conquests. 

In  the  two  halls  situated  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Hall  of  Pillars  Mariette-Pasha  discovered  a  succession 
of  wonderful  representations,  which  are  clearly  copies 
of  similar  objects  on  the  Temple  at  Deir-el-Bahari.  I 
refer  to  the  pictures,  so  true  to  nature  (that  is,  in  an 
Egyptian  sense),  of  the  new  plants  and  animals  acquired 
during  the  campaign. 

By  command  of  the  king,  who  manifested  so 
strong  an  inchnation  for  researches  in  natural  history, 
that  four  unknown  birds  gave  him  greater  pleasure 
than  the  war  contribution  of  a  whole  country,  an 
artist  was  commissioned  to  depict  the  new  fauna  and 
flora — water-lilies  as  tall  as  trees,  cactus-like  plants,  all 
sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits, 
melons  and  pomegranates  (the  latter  are  represented 
in  profusion,  and  seem  to  have  been  especially  liked  by 
the  Egyptians),  oxen  and  calves,  among  which  is  a 
wonderful  animal  with  three  horns,  herons,  sparrow- 
hawks,  geese,  and  doves.  The  principal  inscription  re- 
marks : — 

Here  are  all  sorts  of  plants  and  all  sorts  of  flowers  from  the 
land  of  Ta-neter  (*  Holy  Land ')  —  [which]  the  king  [discovered] 
then,  when  he  went  to  the  land  of  Ruthen  to  conquer  that  land, 
as  his  father  Amen  had  commanded  him.  They  are  under  his  feet 
[from  henceforward]  imtil  an  eternity  (of  coming)  years.  The  king 
speaks  thus  :  *  I  swear  by  the  Sun,  and  I  call  to  witness  my  father 
Amen,  that  everything  is  plain  truth  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  self- 
deception  in  that  which  has  happened  to  me.  What  the  splendid 
soil  brings  forth  as  its  productions,  that  I  have  had  portrayed  (in 
this  picture)  in  order  to  offer  it  to  my  father  Amen,  in  this  great 
temple  of  Amen,  as  a  memorial  for  all  times.' 

A  second  shorter  inscription  is  valuable  from  the 
date  affixed  to  it,  namely : — 

In  the  year  25,  under  King  Tehuti-mes  III. — may  he  live  for 
ever  ! — these  are  the  plants  which  the  king  found  in  the  land  of 
Kuthen. 
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The  first  and  longer  inscription  appears  to  contain 
an  evident  misrepresentation  of  real  facts.  The  his- 
torical records  of  the  monuments  do  not  relate  one 
syllable  about  any  expedition  of  the  king  to  the  Holy 
Land,  situated  far  in  the  south,  at  least  not  before  the 
25th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tehuti-mes  III. ;  nor  did  the 
way  to  Euthen,  or  Canaan,  lie  through  the  Holy  Land. 
The  tributes  imposed  upon  the  lands  of  the  South  were 
brought  every  year  by  the  inhabitants  to  Egypt,  with- 
out their  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  any  special  cam- 
paigns. There  remains  as  the  result  only  this  supposi- 
tion, that  the  name  of  the  *  Holy  Land '  (or  more 
literally  the  '  Land  of  God ')  was  applied  to  the  whole 
of  Arabia,  so  that  the  king  became  acquainted  with  it 
in  his  passage  through  the  Arabian  territory  to  Canaan. 

The  priests  of  Amen,  whose  temple  and  treasuries 
the  king  had  remembered  in  the  most  Uberal  manner, 
did  not  content  themselves  with  perpetuating  the 
victories  of  this  incomparable  Pharaoh  on  the  inscribed 
memorial  tablet,  for  an  unknown  poet  has  told  in 
rhythmic  words  of  the  glory  of  the  king  and  the  power 
of  Amen.     The  monument  is  now  in  the  Gizeh  Palace. 

(1)  Come  to  me  (said  Amen),  rejoice  thyself,  and  admire  my 
glory,  I  Thou,  my  son,  who  honourest  me,  Men-khepkr-Ra, 
ever  living.  |  I  shine  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  through 
thy  love.  (2)  And  my  heart  is  enraptured,  if  thou  directest 
thy  noble  step  to  my  temple.  |  My  hands  sink  on  (embrace) 
thy  body  for  the  salvation  of  thy  being.  Delightful  is  thy 
goodness  for  my  holy  image.  |  I  stand  upright  there  (3)  in  my 
dwelling. 

Therefore  I  will  distinguish  thee  marvellously.  I  give  thee 
power  and  victory  over  all  lands.  |  All  people  shall  feel  a 
terror  before  thy  soul,  |  And  shall  fear  thee  to  the  utmost 
ends  of  the  world,  to  the  (4)  four  pillars  of  Heaven.  |  I  make 
thy  strength  to  be  great  in  all  bodies,  |  I  make  thy  war-cry 
to  resound  in  all  the  lands  of  foreign  peoples.  |  Let  the  kings 
of  the  world  be  all  at  once  in  thy  grasp. 

(5)    I  stretch  out  my  own  hands,  |  I  bind  for  thee  with  bands  and 
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gather  together  for  thee  |  the  wandering  Nubians  by  tens  of 
thoosands  and   thoasanda.  |  Those  who  inhabit   the   Nortli 
shall  be  taken  prisoners  by  hundreds  of  tiiousands.  |  (6)  I  make 
thy  enemies  to  &dl  under  thy  feet.  |  Smite  the  hosts  of  thine 
enenues.  |  Thus  I  conmiit  to  thee  the  earth,  in  its  length  and 
in  its  breadth.     Let  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  West  and  of  the 
East  be  subject  to  thee. 
(7)    Pass  through  with  joyful  heart  the  lands  which  none  have 
trodden  till  thy  time.  |  I  will  be  thy  leader ;  reach  them. 
Pass  through  ihe  great  ring  of  water  |  (8)  in  the  land  of 
Naharain,  in  full  victorious  power.  |  It  is  my  will  that  the 
peoples  hear  thy  war-cry,  which  penetrates  into  their  caverns.  | 
I  have  taken  away  from  their  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  |  (9) 
I  make  thy  manly  courage  to  penetrate  even  to  their  hearts.  | 
My  crown  on  thy  head  is  a  consuming  fire  :  j  It  goes  forth 
and  conquers  the  ialae  brood  of   the  Kittim.  |  (10)  By  its 
flaming  beams  the  lords  among  them  are  turned  to  ashes. 
It  cuts  off  the  heads  of  the  Aamu  ;  they  cannot  escape. 
It  strikes  to  the  ground  every  one  who  turns  his  back  before 
its  strength. 
(11)    I  make  thy  victories  to  go  on  through  all  nations.   |  My 
royal  serpent  shines  on  thy  forehead,  |  And  thy  enemy  is 
annihilated  as  far  as  the  horizon.  |  They  come  and  bear  the 
tribute  on  their  shoulders,  |  And  bow  themselves  (12)  before 
thy  Majesty,  |  for  such  is  my  will.  |  I  make  the  rebel  &J1 
down  exhausted  near  thee,  |  A  burning  fire  in  his  heart,  and 
a  trembling  in  his  limbs. 

(13)  I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  princes  of -Zahi. 

I  scatter  them  under  thy  feet  over  all  their  lands. 

I  make  them  behold  thy  Majesty  like  the  beaming  (sun). 

Thou  shinest  in  sight  of  them  in  my  form. 

(14)  I  came,  and  thou  smotest  those  who  dwell  in  Asia  : 
Thou  madest  prisoners  the  shepherds  of  Huthen. 

I  make  them  behold  thy  Majesty  in  the  panoply  of  thy  royal 

dignity, 
How  thou  graspest  the  weapons  on  thy  war-chariot. 

(15)  I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  land  of  the  East : 
Thou  camest  to  those  who  dwell  in  the  Holy  Land. 

I  make  them  behold  thy  Majesty  like  the  star  Canopus, 
Which  pours  out  his  light  in  a  fiery  glow. 
When  he  disperses  the  morning  dew. 

(16)  I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  land  of  the  West  : 
Kefa  (Phoenicia)  and  Asebi  (Cyprus)  fear  thee. 

I  make  them  behold  thy  Majesty  like  a  young  bull. 
Full  of  courage,  his  horns  whetted,  he  is  unapproachable. 
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(^7)      X  auDe,  and  tlum  smotett  the  subjects  of  their  lords ; 
The  kod  of  Ifathen  trembles  for  fear  of  thee. 
I  make  them  bdiold  thy  Majesty  like  a  crocodile, 
Trhe  terrible  one  in  the  water  ;  he  is  not  to  be  encountered. 
(l^d)      I  eame,  and  thou  smotest  the  islanders  in  the  midst  of  ihe 
great  sea :  |  Thy  war-cry  is  over  them. 
I  make  them  behold  thy  Majesty  as  the  avenger, 
Who  appears  (riding)  on  the  back  of  his  victim. 
(^^^     I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  land  of  the  Thuhen  : 
The  people  of  the  Uthent  is  under  thy  power. 
I  make  them  behold  ihj  Majesty  as  a  lion  with  a  fierce  eye, 
Who  leaves  his  den  and  stalks  Uirough  their  valleys. 
I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  hinder  lands  : 
The  ctreuit  of  the  Great  Sea  is  bound  in  thy  grasp. 
I  make  them  behold  thy  Majesty  like  the  hovering  hawk, 
Whidi  seiaes  with  his  glance  whatever  pleases  him. 
^^1)    I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  lands  in  front : 

The  dwellers  upon  the  sand  thou  hast  fettered  alive. 
I  make  them  behold  thy  Majesty  like  the  jackal  of  the  South  : 
A  hidden  wanderer,  he  passes  Uirough  the  land. 
\<<2^    I  came,  and  thou  smotest  the  nomad  tribes  of  Nubia, 
Even  to  the  land  of  Shat,  which  is  in  thy  grasp. 
I  make  them  behold  thy  Majesty  like  ihj  pair  of  brothers, 
Whose  hands  I  have  united  to  bless  thee. 
)    I  make  thy  two  sitters  shed  on  thee  health  and  welfare. 
My  hands  in  the  height  of  heaven  ward  off  misfortune  : 
I  protect  thee,  my  beloved  son, 
The  powerful  bull,  who  rose  up  as  king  in  Thebes, 
^  Whom  I  have  begotten  out  of  [my  loins], 

^^-4)    Tehuti-mm,  who  lives  for  evermore, 
Who  has  shown  all  love  to  my  Being. 
Thou  hast  raised  my  dwelling  in  long-enduring  works, 
More  numerous  and  greater  than  they  have  ever  been. 
A  great  gate  [guards  against  the  entrance  of  the  impious  J. 
(35)    Thou  hast  established  joyful  feasts  in  favour  of  Amen. 

Greater  are  thy  monuments  than  those  of  all  former  kings. 
I  gave  thee  the  order  to  execute  them. 
And  thou  hast  understood  it. 

Therefore  I  place  thee  on  the  seat  of  Horus  for  never-ending 
many  years.  |  Conduct  and  guide  the  living  generations  ! 

Hymns  of  praise  to  the  Pharaohs,  m  the  spirit  of 
this  song  of  victory,  were  a  favourite  exercise  with  the 
ancient  poets  ;  our  modern  languages  are  powerless  to 
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render  the  tone  which  pervades  the  songs  of  antiquity. 
A  Homer  remains  Homer  only  in  his  Greek  garb. 

The  foregoing  epic  by  the  unknown  Theban  poet, 
the  similar  p^ans  in  honour  of  the  kings  Eamses  H. 
and  rH.,  the  heroic  song  of  the  poet  Pentaur  on  the 
great  deeds  of  Eamses  11.,  during  his  campaign  against 
the  king  of  Kadesh  and  his  allies,  will  remain  for  all 
times  unrivalled  specimens  of  the  old  Egyptian  lan- 
guage in  its  highest  vigour.  Only  one  of  these  songs, 
the  poem  of  the  priest  Pentaur,  has  as  yet  undergone 
an  examination  worthy  of  its  contents,  through  the 
exhaustive  researches  of  the  late  Viscount  E.  de  Eoug6. 

The  victories  of  Tehuti-mes  HI.,  who  during  his 
numerous  campaigns  brought  the  countries  and  cities 
of  Western  Asia  into  his  power,  to  whom  were  subject 
Libya  and  the  people  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia,  as  far  as 
the  promontory  now  called  Guardafui,  opposite  to  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia,  had  brought  to  Egypt  number- 
less prisoners  of  every  race,  who  found  their  occupa- 
tion in  the  public  works.  It  was  principally  on  the 
great  imperial  edifices,  and  among  these  the  temple  of 
Amen,  that  they  were  forced  to  labour,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  overseers  {Rois\  who  had  to  carry 
out  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  king's  chief  archi- 
tect. In  those  days  a  certain  Puam  (his  name,  '  one 
who  has  his  mouth  full  of  food,'  is  of  Semitic  origin) 
was  invested  with  this  high  office. 

Fate  has  preserved,  on  the  walls  of  a  sepulchral 
chamber  in  the  hill  of  Abd-el-Giirnah,  in  the  region  of 
the  melancholy  '  land  of  the  coffin-hill '  (Du-neb-ankh), 
a  representation  in  which  the  artist  has  portrayed  in 
lively  colours  the  industry  of  the  prisoners.  Far  more 
convincingly  than  the  explanations,  written  by  the  side, 
do  these  curious  drawings  themselves  enable  us  to 
reahse  the  hard   work  of  the   unfortunate   prisoners. 
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Some  fetch  water  in  jugs  from  the  pond  hard  by ; 
others  knead  and  cut  up  the  loamy  earth ;  others  again, 
by  the  help  of  wooden  moulds,  make  the  bricks,  or 
place  them  in  long  well-arranged  rows  to  dry,  while 
the  more  intelligent  among  them  carry  out  the  work  of 
building  the  walls.  The  words  which  are  added  as  a 
superscription  to  each  occupation  inform  us  that  the 
labourers  are  '  a  captive  people  which  Tehuti-mes  HE. 
carried  away  to  build  the  temple  of  his  father  Amen/ 
They  explain  that  the  '  baking  of  the  bricks '  is  a  work 
'for  the  new  building  of  the  storehouse  of  the  god 
Amen  of  Apet'  (the  east  side  of  Thebes),  and  they 
finally  describe,  in  a  detailed  manner,  the  strict  super- 
intendence of  the  taskmasters  over  the  foreigners  in 
the  following  words : — 

[Here  are  seen]  the  captives  who  were  carried  away  as  living 
prisoners  in  very  great  numbers ;  they  work  at  the  building  with 
dexterous  fingers  ;  their  overseers  show  themselves  in  sight ;  these 
attend  with  strictness,  obeying  the  words  of  the  great  skilful  lord 
[who  prescribes  to  them]  the  works,  and  gives  directions  to  the 
masters.  [They  are  rewarded]  with  wine  and  all  kinds  of  good 
dishes  ;  they  perform  their  service  with  a  mind  full  of  love  for  the 
king  ;  they  build  for  Tehuti-mes  III.  a  Holy  of  Holies  for  (the  gods). 
May  it  be  rewarded  to  him  through  a  number  of  many  endless 
years!  The  overseer  {Rois)  speaks  thus  to  the  labourers  at  the 
building  : — *  TJte  stick  is  in  my  Jiand^  he  not  idle* 

According  to  the  contents  of  the  preceding  inscrip- 
tions these  buildings  were  connected  with  the  temple 
of  Kamak.  The  one  consisted  in  the  building  of  a  store- 
house, the  other  the  erection  of  a  Seldiem,  or  *  most 
holy  place,'  which  was  usually  situated  in  the  innermost 
room  of  the  temples,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
row  of  secluded  chambers.  In  an  inscription  which 
covers  an  entire  wall  near  the  most  holy  place  of  the 
Temple  of  Amen  at  Apet  mention  is  made  of  this  build- 
ing, while  another  wall,  much  destroyed  on  the  upper 
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side,  gives  us  information  concerning  the  good  deeds  of 
Tehuti-mes  m.  for  the  god  Amen  at  Apet  and  his 
temple  there.  It  relates  how  the  king  dedicated  to  the 
temple  as  a  perpetual  possession  various  gifts  for  the 
different  yearly  feasts.     Among  these  was 

a  beautiful  harp,  inlaid  with  sflver  and  gold,  with  blue,  green, 
and  other  precious  stones,  that  upon  it  might  be  song  the  pniaei 
of  the  majesty  of  the  god  at  all  his  festivals  and  under  all  his 
names. 

Next  is  mentioned  how  Pharaoh  had  given  orders  to 
construct  numerous  gates  {sebkket\  with  locks  of  copper 
and  dark  bronze,  to  protect  the  Holy  of  Holies  against 
unwarranted  intrusion.  Statues  of  the  god  with  the 
face  of  the  king  were  executed  by  a  distinguished 
artist,  with  the  added  note  that 

the  execution  was  of  such  a  kind  as  no  one  had  ever  lived  to  see 
in  this  country  since  the  time  of  the  sun-god  Ra. 

To  this  is  appended  the  description  of  obelisks,  in  the 
erection  of  which  silver,  gold,  iron,  and  copper  were 
not  spared,  and  which  now 

are  reflected  in  their  splendour  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
fill  the  land  with  their  light  like  the  stars  on  the  body  of  the 
heavenly  goddess  Nut. 

In  like  manner  the  impression  produced  by  the  obelisks 
of  Queen  Hatshepsu  is  described  in  an  inscription  on 
the  base : — 

The  woman-king  Maat-ka-Ra,  the  gold  among  the  kings,  has  had 
(these  obelisks)  constructed  as  her  memorial  for  her  father.  Amen 
of  Thebes,  inasmuch  as  she  erected  to  him  two  large  obelisks  of  hard 
granite  of  the  South.  Their  tops  are  covered  with  copper  from  the 
best  war  tributes  of  all  countries.  They  are  seen  an  endless  number 
of  miles  ofiF ;  it  is  a  flood  of  shining  splendour  when  the  sun  rises 
between  the  two. 

A  Statue  of  the  *  successor  of  Horus,'  that  is,  of  the 
king,  a  '  beautiful  sacrificial  table,'  and  several  altars, 
are  added  to  the  previous  works.     *  Many  other  gifts  ' 
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follow,  such  as  a  large  jar,  made  of  copper,  seven  cubits 
high,  and  '  many  kinds  of  utensils  of  silver,  gold,  and 
iron/ 

In  his  15th  year,  on  the  27th  of  Pakhons,  the  king 
ordered  a  completely  new  establishment  of  the  property 
of  the  temple.  Among  other  things  the  temple  was 
provided  with  a  number  of  foreign  people  from  the 
South  and  North,  among  whom  were  children  of  the 
kings  of  the  land  of  Euthen  (Canaan)  and  of  the 
southern  Khent-hen-nefer.  Gardens  and  1,800  acres 
of  arable  land  in  various  parts  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  were  assigned  as  permanent  property  of  the 
temple.  The  contributions  also  in  vegetables,  wine, 
birds,  beasts,  and  so  forth,  were  fixed  once  for  all,  and 
the  number  of  the  temples  of  the  god  ('  his  favourite 
abodes ')  in  other  districts  of  the  country  was  carefully 
designated,  and  the  sacrifices  in  them  were  in  like 
manner  granted  with  royal  generosity.     In  a  word : — 

The  king  did  more  than  all  his  predecessors  from  the  beginning, 
and  proved  himself  a  complete  master  of  sacred  knowledge. 

The  artists  in  useful  works  found  here  their  special 
employment.  Their  remarkable  works  were  chiefly 
gates,  the  names  of  which  may  be  read  clearly  on  the 
spot  at  the  present  day.  Of  one  particular  part  of  the 
temple  it  is  written  : — 

The  king  found  it  in  the  form  of  a  brick  building,  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  being  a  work  of  his  predecessors.  The  king 
with  his  own  hand  performed  the  solemn  laying  of  the  foundation- 
stone  for  this  monument. 

Thus  the  temple  was  restored  as  a  new  building. 

The  several  *  dwellings  of  the  gods  in  it  (they  were  called  Naos, 
vaosy  by  the  Greeks)  were  carved  out  of  monoliths,  with  new 
doors  of  acacia  wood.  In  these  were  placed  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  as  also  the  statues  of  his  ancestors,  the  kings  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.' 
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After  the  building  had  been  constructed  in  a  '  position 
corresponding  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven/  the 
great  stone  gateways  were  erected. 

The  first  'had  doors  of  real  acacia  wood,  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  fastened  with  black  bronze,  [copper,]  and  iron.  On  these  were 
placed  the  full  name  of  the  king  in  copper,  gold,  and  black  bronze.^ 

The  whole  was  shut  off  by  a  splendid  Bekhen  or 
winged  building  {propylon)  on  both  sides.  Three 
gates  were  connected  with  it ;  the  first  bore  the 
name 

Gate  of  Tehuti-mes  III.;  he  glorified  the  greatness  of  Amen. 

The  second  was  called 

Gate  of  Tehuti-mes  III.;  lasting  is  the  gratitude  of  Amen. 

The  third  finally : 

*  Gate  of  Tehuti-mes  III.;  a  great  spirit  is  Amen.'  *  They  were 
covered  with  plates  of  pure  copper,  and  the  sacrifices  were  brought 
in  through  them.' 

The  most  important  work,  both  as  to  position  and 
execution,  was  the  Khesem,  or  Sekhem  (the  Holy  o 
Holies),  '  the  favourite  place  of  Amen,'  built  of  hard 
stone  of  the  Eed  Mountain  (at  Syene). 

Thus  the  building  rose;  and  then  followed  the 
thanksgiving  of  the  priests,  which  the  sequel  of  the 
inscription  recites  in  poetic  terms : — 

*  He  gives  to  thee  his  kingdom.  The  crowns  shall  be  placed  on 
thy  head  upon  the  throne  of  Horus.  The  remembrance  of  thee  as 
king  of  Egypt  shall  be  lasting.  To  thee  has  he  given  over  the  united 
world  in  peace.  All  nations  bow  themselves  before  thee.' — *We- 
have  heard,'  say  the  courtiers,  *  of  the  king's  court,  bringing  welfare. 
Thou  breathest  in  a  pure  life.  Thy  Majesty  is  set  upon  the  exalted 
throne.  The  judgments  of  the  divine  one  himself  are  like  the  words- 
of  the  sun-god  Ra  at  the  beginning  of  all  things.' 

The  king,  flattered  by  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
him,  insists  with  pleasure  on  his  services  to  the  god. 

This  building,  which  was  executed  in  his  temple,  shall  be  a 
remembrance  of  my  good  deeds  in  his  dwelling.  I  shall  remain 
preserved  in  the  history  of  the  latest  times. 
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The  distinguished  men  of  the  court  did  not  fail  to 
offer  to  their  new  lord  the  utterance  of  their  admiration 
in  poetic  terms,  to  which  the  king  replied : — 

'  Qod  Amen  is  more  enraptured  with  me  than  with  all  the  kings 
who  have  existed  in  this  country  since  it  was  founded.  I  am  his 
son,  who  loves  his  Holiness,  for  that  is  the  same  as  loving  my  royal 
heing  itself.' — '  All  nations  bow  themselves  before  my  spirit.  The 
fear  of  me  is  in  the  heart  of  the  nine  foreign  nations.' — [God 
Amen]  'he  has  poured  strength  into  my  hands  to  extend  [the 
boundaries  of  Egypt].' 

The  assumption,  that  this  portion  of  the  inscription 
relates  to  the  accession  of  the  king  as  having  just  taken 
place,  is  clearly  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  origin 
of  the  different  throne-names  of  the  king  is  explained 
by  a  sort  of  paraphrase. 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  reference  to  the 
god  Tehuti  in  the  name  Tehuti-mes.  The  king  testi- 
fies this  expressly  in  the  words,  '  My  birth  is  to  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  Gtod  of  Hiser '  (a  special  name 
of  the  temple  of  Tehuti  in  Hermopolis).  Among  the 
new  names  which  were  given  to  him  after  his  accession 
were  Sam-ta  or  Sam-taui^  *  Uniter  of  the  two  worlds." 
The  reason  of  this  is  mentioned  by  the  king  himself : — 

He  (Amen)  has  united  (sam)  the  countries  {taui)  of  all  the  gods 
in  this  my  name,  Tehuti-mes  Sam-ta. 

The  following  paraphrase  of  the  injured  inscription 
may  be  imagined  : — 

....  in  this  my  (name):  Lord  op  the  double  crown  :  Aug- 
MENTER  OF  THE  EMPIRE  LIKE  THE  SuN  IN  Heayen  :  He  has  given 
me  the  form  of  a  golden  sparrow-hawk  ;  He  has  given  me  his 

MIGHT   AND   HIS   STRENGTH  ;   I   shone  gloilOUsly  with   his  CROWNS  in 

this  my  name,  (the  third)  (38)  [golden  sparrow-hawk,  Mighty, 

Strong,    of   splendid  crowns ]   my   crowns.      The 

king's  name  was  written  for  me  alone.  He  has  set  up  my  picture 
of  a  sparrow-hawk  on  the  base,  he  has  made  me  strong  like  a 
strong  bull.  He  has  granted  my  coronation  in  the  interior  of 
Thbbes. 
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(39) 
Thebbs. 


(in  this  my  name)  (the  first)  :  Stronq  Bull  crowkbd  ih 


The  king  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  sister : — 

*  What  I  relate/ — remarks  the  king, — *  is  no  invention  :  she  was 
astonishing  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  a  secret  for  the  hearts  of  the 
gods  who  knew  it  all.  But  she  did  not  know  it,  since  no  one  was 
(for  her)  except  herself.'  He  relates  further  how — 'he  became  com- 
parable to  the  young  Horus  (a  phrase  frequently  used  by  young 
kings),  in  the  marshy  country  of  Kheb,  and  how  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  tovm  of  Buto  of  the  Norths 

There    Tehuti-mes   lH.   remained    without    office    or 
position  in  the  temple  of  Amen  ;  for 

'  It  is  no  fable ' — he  assures  us — '  so  long  as  I  was  a  child  and  a 
boy,  I  remained  in  his  temple  ;  not  even  as  seer  of  the  god  did  I 
hold  an  office.' 

A  remarkable  inscription,  the  contents  of  which 
throw  from  all  sides  an  unsuspected  light  on  Tehuti-mes 
and  his  solitary  youth.  He  had  been  banished  to  the 
almost  inaccessible  marsh-country  of  Buto,  in  order  to 
remove  him  from  the  sight  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
destroy  all  remembrance  of  him. 

The  date  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  oF 
a  temple  is  given  as  follows : — 

According  to  the  express  order  of  the  king  himself,  this  was 
set  down  in  writing,  concerning  the  communication  orally  carried 
on  as  to  the  erection  of  a  memorial-building,  on  the  three  sides 
which  bend  toward  the  canal,  ....  for  I  (the  king)  wished  to 
raise  a  memorial  to  my  father  Amen-Ra  in  Apet,  to  erect  (his) 
dwelling,  which  glorifies  the  horizon,  to  restore  (the  temple  terri- 
tory of)  Kheft-her-neb-s,  the  favourite  abode  of  my  father  from 
the  beginning.  I  wished  to  execute  this  for  him,  the  Theban  Amen- 
Ra,  on  this  territory,  of  hard  stone,  and  of  a  gigantic  size.  But 
because  [the  canal  was  there,  which  conducts]  the  water  to  the  shrine 
of  the  god  Nun,  on  the  arrival  of  his  season,  I  built  him  another 
temple,  with  a  loving  heart,  and  caused  him  to  be  brought  in  thither. 
What  I  did  for  him  happened  for  the  first  time  (i.e.  had  never 
been  done  before).  The  shrine  stands  ready  in  the  east  of  that 
temple.  Then  I  found  that  the  circuit  wall  was  built  of  brick,  and 
that  the  ground  was  [deeply  hollowed  out,  so  that  the  ground  sank 
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^^1»  ^  give  more  room  for  the  water  to  this  temple.     It  had  to  be 
^Wnedottt 

I  had  the  dirt  removed  and  the  dams  pulled  down  which  were 

^c>^  it    Thus  the  space  was  now  clear.     I  caused  this  site  to  be 

^^^t  npon,  on  which  the  surrounding  wall  stood,  in  order  to  erect  on 

it  this  memorial-building,  desiring  to  found  a  splendid  temple  to 

[the  god  Amen  of]  Apet.     It  was  to  be  constructed  anew.     The 

(uffcial)  drawing  of  (the  architect)  made  the  beginning.     Never 

f^ve  I  placed  the  like  on  the  monument  of  any  other.     I  say  this 

'^  all  truth,  for  /  know  every  one  who  knows  nothing  about  mey  and 

^>«aks  lies.     But  that  which  has  happened  is  no  feigned  invention 

"^  place  of   the  truth,  nor  an  intentional  deception  calculated  to 

^*^3^r  the  appearance  of  truth.     He  knows  me,  whoever  agrees  with 

''^  «liout  this.     I  gave  the  order  to  place  cord   and   pegs  in  readi* 

^^^^  (for  laying  the  foundation-stone)  in  my  presence.   The  beginning 

the  day  of  the  new  moon  was  fixed  for  the  festival  of  the  laying 

the  foundation-stone  of  this  memorial 

In  the  year  24,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  Mekhir,  on  the 

^^^■tival  of  the  10th  day  of  Amen's  [festival  on  his  splendid  feast 

the  southern  Apet  t  .  .  .  .]  there  was  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the 

(at)  his  great  abode.     Alter  this  I  went  in,  to  accompany  my 

»r  Amen.     The  god  went  thither  on  his  feet,  to  celebrate  his 

.ntiful  festival.     And  the  Holiness  of  this  god  was  wonderful 

behold.      [Then  drew  near  the  form]  of   this  god.     Pegs  and 

were  ready.     Then  his  Holiness  placed  me  before  him,  to- 

rdrt  this  monument.     And  I  l)egan.     Then  the  Holiness  of  this 

*^  ^^d  was  full  of  joy  at  this  monument,  on  account  [of  my  love  for 

-^^^n].     Then  [the  ^Holiness]  of   this  god   went   further,   and   the 

kutiful  feast  was  celebrated  to  my  lord.     Then  I  came  forward, 

I,  to  complete  the  business  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation- 

le,  liecause [l)efore]  him.     He  went  out,  and  the 

^wk  of  the  first  stroke  of  the  hammer  for  the  laying  of  the  foun- 

ition-stone  was   to   be    performed.     Then  the    Holiness   of   this 

^^ivine  one  wishe<l  himself  to  give  the  first  stroke  of  the  hammer 

.  .  .  [t4>  keep  out  the  water]  of    the  inundations  of    the  fields 

* of  the  pickaxe.     The  lines  of   the  fields  were   dniwn 

- all  that  he  hiwl  done.     Then  wiis  I  full  of  joy,  when 

t  saw  the  great  wonder,  which  my  fatlier  had  done  for  ine  .... 
.  •  •  .  My  heart  was  in  a  joyful  humour  at  that  InMiutiful  pn)- 
<!«ssion,  Ui  make  a  l^eginning  of  thi.s  memorial.  Tlien^  was  laid 
^in  the  foundation-stone  a  document]  with  all  tlu*  names  of  the 
great  circle  of  tlie  gods  of  T}ielM\H,  the  go<ls  aikd  the  t^oddesses  .... 
And  all  men  rejoiced.  After  this  ....  of  copper  was  pn.*piire<l 
for  him. 


3r  '2 
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The  memorial-stone  just  cited  was  found.  Marietta 
assures  us,  in  a  side-room  to  the  north-west  of  the  holy 
of  holies  in  the  temple  at  Kamak.  As  the  plan  of  the 
Sekhem  or  holy  of  holies  had  already  been  described  in 
the  inscription  of  the  15th  year  as  completely  built,, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  that  Tehuti-mesIII.,. 
in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  built  the  whole  northern 
wing  of  the  temple,  after  diverting  the  canal  which  was 
in  the  way,  and  removing  the  temple  of  the  god  of  the 
inundation  (Nun)  connected  with  it.  The  improvements 
made  by  him  in  the  buildings  of  the  temple,  the  ruins- 
of  which  still  stand  at  Kamak,  and  their  union  and 
restoration  according  to  the  plans  of  their  original 
builders — ^which  Mariette  has  exhibited  in  all  their 
details  to  the  learned  world  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Kamak— enable  us  to  recognise  at  the  first  glance  the 
lion's  share  which  belongs  to  the  great  Tehuti-mes  IH.,. 
among  all  the  royal  builders,  as  founder  of  several 
edifices  of  the  temple. 

Besides  the  magnificent  temple  buildings  of  Amen 
Tehuti-mes  lH.  erected  the  stupendous  Hall  of  Pillars- 
and  the  chambers  and  corridors  belonging  to  it  on  the 
east,  and  the  series  of  gigantic  gatewaVvS  with  wings  on 
the  south.     The  Hall  of  Pillars,  called  Khu-mennu,  or 
'  splendid  memorial,'  was  dedicated  not  only  to  the  god 
Amen,  but  also  to  the  deified  rulers,  whom  Tehuti-mes- 
m.  regarded  as  his  legitimate  predecessors  on  the  throne, 
and  as  the  ancestors  of  his  own  house.     Here,  in  one 
of  the  southern  chambers,  was  found  that  celebrated 
wall  which  is  known  under  the  designation  of  the  Table 
of  Kings  of  Kamak.     In  this  the  Pharaoh  traces  back 
his   pedigree   to   Sneferu,   of  the   Third   Dynasty   (of 
Memphis),  and  reckons  Assa,  Pepi,  the  petty  kings  of 
the  name  of  Antef,  the  famous  sovereigns  of  the  Twelfth 
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Dynasty,  and  some  thirty  princes  of  the  Thirteenth,  as 
his  illustrious  ancestors. 

The  great  wings  of  the  temple  have  suffered  much 
both  from  time  and  man.  But  the  lonely  ruins  yet  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  high  perfection  of  the  artistic  powers 
which  created  such  wonderful  buildings,  and  were  able 
by  means  quite  unknown  to  us  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  hardest  stone.  From  whatever  point  of 
view  we  look  at  Kamak,  whether  it  be  as  an  architec- 
tural masterpiece  or  as  an  example  of  the  artistic  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  we  must  admit  that  as  a  whole  its 
conception  is  grand,  and  the  execution  full  of  taste  and 
refinement.  Among  the  sculptures  which  have  survived, 
and  are  of  great  historical  importance,  are  the  statues 
of  the  royal  predecessors  of  Tehuti-mes  III. — ^his  grand- 
father, father,  and  brother — ^which  stand  before  one  of 
the  southern  temple-wings.  The  first,  a  ruined  colossal 
torso  of  reddish  siliceous  sandstone,  represents  a 
Pharaoh  seated.  An  inscription  on  his  gu-dle  designates 
him  as  Tehuti-mes  I.,  the  father  of  the  king  Tehuti- 
mes  II. 

Tehuti-mes  II.  *  erected  this  monument  as  a  memorial  to  his 
father,  and  to  the  Theban  Amen-Ra,  the  heavenly  inhabitant 
of  Apet.' 

A  second  inscription  contains  a  new  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  destructive  anger  of  Hatshepsu,  who 
mutilated  the  monument  erected  by  her  brother  in 
honour  of  her  own  father,  until  at  last  Tehuti-mes  m. 
ordered  the  statue  to  be  re-erected  in  good  condition. 

[The  lord  of  the  land  and]  King  Tehuti-mes  III.,  the  worshipper 
of  the  Theban  Amen,  [restored  this  monument,  which  had  been 
mutilated,  when  he  entered]  the  town  Ni  (Thebes)  of  the  South 
country  in  the  year  42,  on  the  22nd  day  of  the  month  Tehuti,  with 
the  intention  that  the  name  of  his  father  Tehuti-mes  I.  should  l)e 
preserved. 
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By  the  side  of  her  father  is  the  small  image  of 
his  daughter,  the  hitherto  unkaown  '  king's  daughter 
and  king's  wife,  the  worshipper  of  her  father,*  Mut- 
nefert.  A  second  statue  of  the  same  king  bears  his 
name  on  a  half-destroyed  inscription,  which  may  easily 
be  completed  in  the  following  manner: — 

This  statue  was  re-erected  in  good  condition  in  the  year  [22  of 
the  reign  of  Tehuti-mes  ITL] 

A  similar  notice  may  also  be  read  on  the  statue 
of  Amen-hotep  I.,  the  grandfather  of  Tehuti-mes  EH. 
The  care  shown  by  this  king  to  honour  in  every  way 
the  memory  of  his  relations  presents  a  strong  contrast 
to  Hatshepsu,  with  whom  self-honour  and  self-glorifi- 
cation seem  to  have  been  the  only  object.  The  Hall 
of  Ancestors  at  Kamak  was  founded  by  Tehuti-mes  EH., 
in  reference  to  which  runs  the  following  inscription : — 

Long  live  King  Tehuti-mes  III.  !  He  has  built  this  his  monu- 
ment for  his  memorial  to  his  fether  Amen-Ra  of  Thebes  in  Apet. 
To  them  (sic  in  the  inscription)  this  great  festive  hall  was  built  for 
the  duration  of  an  endless  number  of  years,  all  new,  of  splendid 
clear  stone  of  the  mountain  of  An.  It  shines  brilliantly  like  the 
vault  of  heaven  :  it  is  well  executed  as  a  work  for  eternity.  The 
king  had  given  the  order  that  the  names  of  his  ancestors  should  be 
placed  upon  it,  to  make  their  remembrance  bloom  afresh,  that  all 
their  likenesses  (?)  should  be  cut  out  of  [  .  .  .  .  ],  and  that  great 
sacrifices  to  them  should  be  re-established  anew,  more  than  [had 
been  done  in  the  times  of  earlier  kings]. 

In  another  hall  of  the  temple  at  Karnak  may  be 
read  : — 

[Because  no  one]  has  provided  new  stone  to  cover  the  building 
of  my  father  Tehuti-mes  I.,  and  because  no  one  has  finished  the 
building  of  my  father  Tehuti-mes  I.,  and  the  building  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  kings  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  opposite  his 
building,  may  my  name  be  preserved  everlastingly  on  the  building 
which  has  been  executed  for  my  father  Amen  to  all  eternity  ! 

A  reproach  is  here  meant  against  Hatshepsu, 
because  she  had  so  entirely  neglected  the  monuments 
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of  her  father  and  of  her  ancestors  in  Apet.  The 
Stage-Temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari  lay,  doubtless,  nearer 
to  her  heart  than  the  good  old  custom  of  continuing 
the  buildings  at  the  imperial  temple  of  Apet  in  honour 
of  the  gods  and  of  her  ancestors. 

The  magnificent  building  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
wall  of  rock  which  descended  by  broad  steps  to  the 
plain  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile, — the  wonderful 
structures  of  many-coloured  colonnades  and  richly 
painted  wall-surfaces, — must  naturally  have  accorded 
better  with  the  mind  and  taste  of  a  queen  who  loved 
art,  than  the  solemn  though  stately  buildings  of  the 
temple  of  Amen,  the  design  of  which  had  long  been 
marked  out  by  an  old  ground-plan  of  former  kings. 

Whatever  other  architectural  works  Tehuti-mes  m. 
caused  to  be  erected  on  the  territory  of  the  'great 
city '  (Ni-aa)  we  must  pass  over  in  silence,  since  only 
ruins  and  fragments  prove  their  existence,  and  no 
important  historical  records  are  connected  with  them. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  remark  upon  the  re- 
storation of  an  older  temple,  which  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  which  lay  in  ruins  on  the  land  of  the 
town  of  Medlnet  Habft.  Tehuti-mes  erected  an  entirely 
new  temple  structure,  of  hard  stone,  round  the  newly 
completed  Khesem,  or  '  holy  of  holies.' 

He  restored  it  as  a  lasting  building,  when  he  had  found  that 
it  was  hastening  to  decay, 

as  a  text  on  the  spot  says  of  it.  Another  inscription  at 
the  same  place  says  : — 

He  erected  this  memorial -building  to  his  father,  the  king  of  the 
gods,  Amen-Ra,  for  he  caused  this  great  house  of  the  gods  to  be 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  west  district.  It  is  the 
splendid  seat  of  Amen  (built)  by  Tehuti-mes. 

Victorious  wars  during  the  long  and  fortunate 
reign  of  a  Pharaoh  always   enabled  him  to    execute 
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numerous  buildings  and  works  of  art,  which  adorned 
the  temples  in  the  chief  cities.  For  the  mass  of  the 
captives  were  employed  on  buildings,  and  their  painful 
existence  was  thus  turned  to  the  best  account.  Under 
the  government  of  Tehuti-mes  m.  the  land,  from  its 
furthest  southern  boundary  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  soon  had  to  boast  of  a  whole  world  of 
monuments,  ruins  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  south  the  Egyptian 
boundary  extended  during  this  king's  reign.  The 
inscriptions  commonly  designate  by  the  general  ex- 
pression Ap'ta  or  Up'ta,  that  is,  *hom,  point  of  the 
land,'  the  furthest  southern  boundary  for  the  time 
being ;  while  other  inscriptions  designate  the  region 
on  the  south  frontier  as  Kali,  and  as  the  country  of 
Karu.  These  names  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  Galla  tribes,  but  are  more  probably  connected 
with  the  old  name  Koloe,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
was  situated  in  4®  15'  of  north  latitude. 

In  these  regions  all  monumental  history  is  naturally 
silent.  The  works  of  Tehuti-mes  III.  first  appear  sixteen 
degrees  further  north,  in  the  lower  Nubian  country, 
from  the  frontier  fortress  of  Semneh  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Elephantine,  opposite  to  the  present  town 
of  AswS,n.  The  king  erected  the  temple  of  Semneh  in 
honour  of  the  Nubian-Libyan  god  Didun,  and  in  memory 
of  his  great  ancestor  Usertsen  HI.  An  earlier  structure 
had  been  erected  here  ;  but  the  dedicatory  inscription, 
dated  in  the  2nd  year,  on  the  7th  Paoni,  states 
emphatically  that  the  ancient  work  in  brick  had 
entirely  fallen  into  decay. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  in  the  district 
of  Kfimmeh,  the  king  founded  another  temple,  the  stones 
of  which  were  quarried  in  the  mountains  of  Shaa-t, 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  god  of  the  Cataracts,  Khnem. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Second  Cataract,  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  large 
village  of  Wady-HalffiJi,  I  discovered,  in  the  winter  of 
1875,  the  last  remains  of  a  temple,  on  which  the 
traces  of  a  long  dedicatory  inscription  can  be  clearly 
made  out.  The  temple  lay  close  upon  the  river,  and 
steps  led  up  to  it.  This  was  the  great  temple  of 
Buhan,  the  Bo6n  of  the  Greek  writers. 

In  the  rock-tombs  of  Ellesieh,  not  far  distant  from 
the  very  ancient  fortress  of  Ibrim  Primis,  there  is 
still  to  be  seen  a  memorial  of  the  king  and  of  Nahi,  the 
governor  of  the  South.  The  inscriptions  mention  '  the 
assessments  of  the  peoples  of  the  South,  in  gold,  ebony, 
and  ivory,'  which  Nahi  was  bound  to  forward  to  his 
royal  master. 

Wonderfully  beautiful  to  behold  must  have  been 
the  temple  which  rose  on  the  island  of  Elephantine,  a 
building  of  Tehuti-mes  m.  and  his  successors  down  to 
the  third  Amen-hotep,  in  honour  of  the  god  of  the 
country,  Klmem.  As  recently  as  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  draughtsmen  of  the  French  expedition 
were  able  to  transfer  it  to  paper  in  its  fuU  complete- 
ness, but  at  the  present  day  scarcely  more  than  two  or 
three  stones  are  left  on  the  old  site.^ 

Science  has  all  the  more  deeply  to  deplore  such  a 
loss,  since  even  these  few  last  traces  of  it  have  proved 
of  great  service.  One  of  the  inscribed  blocks,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  once  complete  catalogue  of  the  yearly  feasts 
and  their  days,  has  given  us  the  important  information, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Tehuti-mes  lU.  the  rising  of  the  star 
Sothis,  which  took  place  on  July  20,  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  fixed  Egyptian  year,  happened  on  the 
28th  day  of  the  month  Epiphi. 

This  date,  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  the 

'  It  was  destroyed  in  1822  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  Aswftn. 


1. 
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numerous  buildings  and  works  oi 
the  temples  in  the  chief  cities,     i 
captives  were  employed  on  buildin-. 
existence  was  thus  turned  to  the  be 
the  government  of  Tehuti-mes  III 
furthest    southern    boundary   to 
Mediterranean,  soon  had  to  boast 
monuments,  ruins  of  which  remai) 

It  is  difficult   to   say  how  far 
boundary    extended    during    this 
inscriptions   commonly  designate  ^ 
pression  Ap-ta  or  Up-ta^  that  is,  *  ^' 
land,'  the    furthest   southern   bour'^" 
being;   while  other  inscriptions   dn*?' 
on  the  south  frontier  as  Kali,  and  •• 
Karu.     These  names  have  been   si 
the  Galla  tribes,   but  are  more  fn 
with  the  old  name  Koloe,  which,  arcov 
was  situated  in  4®  15'  of  north  latitiK!* 

In  these  regions  all  monumental  i 
silent.    The  works  of  Tehuti-mes  III . ) " 
degrees   further  north,  in  the   lowe? 
from   the   frontier  fortress  of  Semii- 
island  of  Elephantine,  opposite   to    ■ 
of  AswS,n.     The  king  erected  the  tc 
honour  of  the  Nubian-Libyan  god  Dici.. 
of  his  great  ancestor  Usertsen  m.    A . 
had  been  erected  here  ;  but  the  ded*. 
dated    in    the    2nd   year,   on    the 
emphatically   that    the    ancient    \vo. 
entirely  fallen  into  decay. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri\ 
of  Kfimmeh, the  king  founded  anothci 
of  which  were  quarried  in  the  nio! 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  god  of  the  Ca 
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•J  inscription.  I:  is 
1  iriests  who  had  s'*:  i.r 
he  would  generc-TisIy 
f  Abjdos,  for.  as  r^ 


1 


lis  ami  the  mr-^A'yi  zo 


:ii:en 

1  each  ooe  ci  his  utzj^- 
.is  own  mzminz.  No  <jat 
■  i-n  him  to  do  'umiz^j.  za 
.  ith  the  pui^'OK:  ^f  i*c:- 
ing  in  good  -work  -it  s^*::  - 
.':e  can  erplafiL  for  zio  cc^t 
liead-RSU,  uid  frmzMafc  ice 


t» 


I  utensils  )r  cTm>Als.  chap- 
•'S.  Nothing  "■rij '■atr- - 

the  holj  hark  with  p>=7^ 

iiioontain.     Its  fore  par: 

I  dedicated  to  i:  a  Ijk^e. 

it  to  the  Usdril  d  ^ 

Tvr  the  eoddesi  (I>ai  •.  i^ 

Alivdoa! 

ydoi  ; 

.  in  Abrrk*  : 
iiiopolis  yjLgLA  : 


■h«rir  splfrii^iid  frfTZL^  *.vi 
■  f  par*r  cr.j  p^r :  •':.*: j  -rtrr*- 
1  *-ver  y^r*-T.  ''/*^cr«-.  rz-o** 
•n,  more  ^rfrnr.  \':j^:.  •.L*- 

'A- hat  is  ITi  •r.f-  rjr*:^Z^       X.. 

'  '-iri»,  c#iT*r5j^/r-d;r.:r  'o  •:.- 

f"r  all  th*r  •.•.:.er  zr/l--  ^.^h 

ii»\  and    tJiat   idv    «::::■?: rx.- 
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brance  may  continue  to  live  in  the  house  of  my  father  Osiris,  the 
prince  of  the  western  land,  the  lord  of  Abydos,  in  all  times  and  to 
eternity. 

— [I  call  upon]  you,  ye  holy  Others  of  this  house,  ye  priests 
and  singers,  ye  assistants  and  artists,  as  you  are  there,  offer  the 
sacrificial  gifts,  with  the  tables  for  offerings  [in  your  hand,  lay] 
them  down  on  the  top  of  the  altar.  Preserve  my  memorial,  honour 
my  name,  and  remember  my  royal  dignity.  Strengthen  my  name 
in  the  mouths  of  your  servants,  and  let  my  remembrance  be  ever 
preserved  by  your  children,  because  I,  the  king,  am  a  benefactor  to 
him  who  is  at  one  with  me,  and  a  severe  lord  against  him  who  re- 
members my  name  in  word  only.  What  I  have  done  in  this  land, 
that  is  in  your  knowledge.  It  does  not  appear  a  fable  in  your 
sight,  and  no  man  can  dispute  it.  I  have  caused  monuments  to  be 
raised  to  the  gods,  I  have  embellished  their  sanctuaries,  that  they 
may  last  to  posterity,  I  have  kept  up  their  temples,  I  have  restored 
again  what  was  fallen  down,  and  have  taken  care  for  that  which 
was  erected  in  former  times. 

I  teach  the  priests  what  is  their  duty:  I  turn  away  the  ignorant 
man  from  his  ignorance.  I  have  accomplished  more  than  all  the 
other  kings  before  me.  The  gods  are  full  of  delight  in  my  time,  and 
their  temples  celebrate  feasts  of  joy.  I  have  placed  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  at  the  horizon.  I  gave  protection  to  those 
who  were  in  trouble,  and  smote  those  who  did  evil  against  them.  I 
placed  Egypt  at  the  head  of  all  nations,  because  its  inhabitants  are 
at  one  with  me  in  the  worship  of  Amen. 

In  the  time  of  Tehuti-mes  III.,  and  his  son  Amen- 
hotep  n.,  Neb-aiu  filled  the  office  of  high-priest  of  the 
temple  of  Osiris  at  Abydos.  The  summary  of  his  life 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  on  stone,  which  was  pro- 
bably set  up  by  command  of  the  king,  in  the  tomb  of 
the  deceased : — 

(1)  A  gracious  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  King  Tehuti-mes 
in. — may  he  live  for  ever  ! — (2)  for  the  high-priest  of  Osiris,  Neb- 
aiu.  Thus  he  speaks  : — I  was  charged  with  various  work  in 
(3)  the  temple  of  Osiris,  of  silver,  gold,  blue  stone,  green  stone, 
and  other  precious  stones.  (4)  All  this  was  kef)t  under  my  key  and 
seal  He  (the  king)  recognised  my  skill.  (5)  It  was  his  intention 
that  I  should  render  the  most  valuable  service  to  my  lord,  as 
guardian  of  the  temple  of  his  father.  (6)  I  attained  thereby  to 
high  honour,  and  gained  therefrom  gracious  royal  reward.  Then 
I  was  caUed  (7)  to  his  gold-house.      My  place  was  in  the  midst. 
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3ng  his  great  court  officials.      (8)   I  had  to  look  great  in  the 
nd  hall  (of  the  king),  and  anointed  m3rself  with  hair  oil.     (9)  A 
'Imnd  rested  on  mj  neck,  just  as  the  king  does  for  him  whom  he 
U  reward. 

Again  (10)  a  gracious   reward  fell  to  my  share  from  his  son, 

■Jor-BOTEP  II. — may  he  liv^e   longl — He  committed  to  me  the 

atiie  of  his  father,  King  (11)  Tehuti-mes  III. — may  he  live  for 

per  !  —  and  his  (own)  statue  of  indestructible   duration,  in   the 

emple  ol  Osiria ;  moreover,  a  possession  of  the  temple,  consisting 

j|  (12)  arable  land  and  garden  land,  each  marked  out,  and  remain- 

Jig  aooording  to  its  position  for  (the  service  of)  the  image  of  the 

king,  (13)  Amen-hotep  II.,  the  friend  of  Osiris  of  Abydos,  the  prince 

«C  the  West. 

Four    lines    further    on    he    concludes    with   the 
words: — 

(17)  Call  upon  thoee,  who  live  there  (18)  on  the  earth,  on  the 
priests  and  singers,  on  the  assistants  and  holy  fathers  of  this 
temple,  and  on  the  artists  of  the  sanctuary,  even  as  they  are  ready  : 
—(19)  Let  each  who  approaches  this  stone  read  what  is  upon 
it  Sing  praise  and  bear  love  to  Osiris,  the  king  of  Eternity. 
(SO)  Add  also  the  invocation  :  '  May  the  north  wind  be  pleasant 
for  the  nose  of  the  high-priest  of  Osiris,  Neb-aiu  the  conqueror  by 
Up  of  Osiris.' 

A  stone  record  at  Denderah  tells  us  that 

King  Tehuti-mes  III.  has  caused  this  building  to  be  erected  in 
memory  of  his  mother,  the  goddess  Hathor,  the  Lady  of  An  (Den- 
dermh),  the  Eye  of  the  Sun,  the  heavenly  queen  of  the  gods.  The 
l^roond-plan  was  found  in  the  city  of  An,  in  archaic  drawing  on  a 
L^kther  roll  of  the  time  of  the  Hor-shesu  :  it  was  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  brick  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of 
King  Pepi. 

In  spite  of  the  brevity  of  these  words  it  appears  to 

Vie  certain  that  first  Pepi,  and  after  him  Tehuti-mes, 

undertook  to  re-build  the  ancient  temple  of  the  jifoddess. 

In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  it  had  ajrain  fallen  into 

decay,  and  those   princes   re-built   it    from    the   very 

foundations.      Inscriptions  which  have  l^een  found  in 

the  tombs  at   Abusir  and   Saqqarah  place  it  beyond 

-'  -♦  T<>huti-mes  III.  erected  a  temple  to  the  god 
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Ptah  of  Memphis,  and  dedicated  priests  and  gifts  to 
his  service. 

Likewise  the  old  city  of  On,  situated  near  the  present 
hamlet  of  Matarteh,  was  not  forgotten  by  the  king. 
He  beautified  and  finished  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
Sun,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  stone  wall  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  reign.  By  a  remarkable  combination  of 
fortune,  the  name  of  the  architect  who  carried  out  the 
building  of  the  temple  of  Tehuti-mes  in  Heliopolis  has 
been  preserved.     He  was 

the  hereditary  lord  and  first  governor  in  Memphis,  the  true  author 
of  the  order  of  the  feasts  (for  the  temple) ;  the  architect  in  the 
city  of  the  Sun,  the  chief  superintendent  of  all  offices  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  the  head  architect  of  the  king,  the  chief  field-officer 
of  the  lord  of  the  land,  the  steward  in  the  royal  palace  of  Teha- 
ti-mes  IIL,  Ambn-bm-axt  ; 

and  he  was,  we  ought  to  add,  the  forefather  of  Amen- 
em-ant,  who  was  chief  architect  to  Eamses  11. 

Among  the  obelisks  which  King  Tehuti-mes  DX 
raised  before  the  great  wings  of  the  temple,  and  which  are 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  the  gigantic 
stone  at  Constantinople  occupies  a  distinguished  place. 
Inscriptions  beautifully  carved  on  the  four  sides  of  this 
huge  block  of  rose-coloured  granite  contain  the  king's 
names  and  the  praise  of  his  deeds.  One  of  these  is 
important  from  an  historical  point  of  view : — 

Ring  Tehuti-mes  III.  passed  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
land  of  Naharain  as  a  victorious  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
— He  placed  his  l)Ound»ry  at  the  horn  of  the  world,  and  at  the 
hinder  (i.e.  northern)  water-lands  of  Naharain. 

One  of  the  obelisks  at  Kamak  was  taken  to  Rome, 
and  set  up  in  the  Lateran  square.  On  it  are  the  two 
following  inscriptions : — 

I.  *Tlie  king  has  raised  these  immense  obelisks  to  Amen  in 
the  forecourt  of  the  house  of  the  >jod  on  the  soil  of  Apct, 
as  the  first  beginning  of  the  erection  of  immense  obelisks 
in  Thebes.' 
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.  *  The  king  lias  erected  to  him  these  immense  obelisks  <U  the 
upper  (Jir$i)  door  of  the  temple  of  Apet,  over  against  the 
city  of  Thebes.' 


boastful  but  untruthful  statement  that  Tehu- 
m.  was  the  first  who  cut  obelisks  vividly  re- 
us of  the  assurance  of  the  Boman,  C.  FUnius 
undus,  that  *  Mesphres  (Tehuti-mes  m.),  who  reigned 
the  city  of  the  Sun,  first  introduced  this  practice  in 
^consequence  of  a  dream.' 

That  he  did,  in  fact,  adorn  the  city  of  the  Sun  with 
obelisks  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  two  com- 
inonly  known  as  *  Cleopatra's  needles,'  one  of  which  is 
^t  Alexandria,  the  other  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
On  one  side  of  the  latter  is  this  inscription : — 

King  Tehuti-mes  has  caused  this  monument  to  be  executed  in 
^^^■Dembrance  of  his  father,  the  god  Horemkhu  (i.ie.  Helios,  the  Sun). 
has  had  two  great  obelisks  set  up  to  him  with  a  point  of  gilt 


the  other  sides  the  names  of  the  city  of  On  and  its 

cenix-temple  (Ha-Bennu)  are  expressly  mentioned. 

Several  inscriptions  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  men- 

t  ion  Tehuti-mes  III.     The  double  representation  of  the 

>'«ar  16  at  Sarbut-el-Hadim  refers  to  the  time  of  the 

^^^ted   reign  of  Queen   Hatshepsu   and   her   brother, 

"•^tile  another  rock-inscription  of  the  year  25  mentions 

^^^  king   as   ruling   alone.      The  last    is  intended   to 

^^^^ify  the  presence  of  a  distinjruished  Egj^tian  named 

'^i'*  belonging  to  the  court  of  the  king,  who  betook 

'^^tJiself  to  the  valleys  of  Sinai,  in  the  service  of  his 

^^«ter,  *  at  the  head  of  his  warriors/  to  bring  to  the 

^tig  an   immense   quantity  of  green  stone  from  the 

*  Utod  of  the  gods.' 

After  a  long  reign  of  53  years  and  11  months 
^-^huti-mes  III.  passed  away,  leaving  behind  him  an 
undying  fame  as  the  conqueror  and  governor  of  the 
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then  known  world.  His  rule  extended  from  the 
southernmost  lands  of  inner  Africa  to  the  limits  of  the 
Naharain,  all  of  which  brought  their  treasures  to  him 
as  annual  tribute ;  hence  arose  those  magnificent  tem- 
ples, statues,  and  obelisks  bearing  his  name  which  are 
to  be  found  throughout  the  land  of  E^ypt. 


Chbonological  Summabt  of  thb  Rbion  of  Tbhuti-mbs  m. 

Tetur,  Eventi, 

1  On  4th  Pakhons  :  AccessioiL 

(NoTB. — AU  the  ennting  regnal  yean  date  from  tkU  day 
ef  the  wumtk,} 

2  On    2nd    Payni :   Restoration   of    the   temple-fortress  at 

Semneh. 

3-4 

5    On  Ist  Tehuti :  Date  of  a  papyrus  at  Turin. 
6-14 

15  On  Ist  Mekhir  :  Beginning  of  the  erection  of  Hatshepsu'a 

obelisk. 
On  27th  Pakhons :  Institution  of  the  sacrifices  to  Amen. 

16  On  30th  Mesori:   Completion  of  the  obelisk,  after  seven 

months'  work. 
Inscription  at  Sarbut-el-Hadim  of    the  time  of   the  joint 
reign  of  Tehuti-mes  III.  and  his  sister  Hatshepsu. 


17-21 


(Tehuti-mes  III.  reigning  alone.) 

22  Restoration  of  the  statues  of  Amen-hotep  I.  and  Tehu- 

ti-ines  I. 
On  X  Pharmuthi :  Opening  of  his  First  Campaign. 

23  On  4th  Pakhons :  Tehuti-mes  III.  in  Gaza. 
On  21st  Pakhons :  New  Moon. 

24  On   30th   Mekhir:    Laying   of    the  foundation-stone  of  a 

temple  at  Thebes. 

25  Inscription  at  Sarbut-el-Hadim. 
The  King's  Second  Campaign. 

26-28     Campaigns  III.,  IV. 

29     Campaign  V. 
30-40     Campaigns  VI. -XV. :  one  in  each  year. 

41 

42     On  22nd  Tehuti :  Restoration  of  the  statue  of  Tehuti-mes  I. 
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43-46  

47  The  Temple  at  Heliopolis  enclosed  b;  a  wall. 

48-50  

51  On  5th  Fayni :  Dedicator}-  Inscription  at  Ellesieh. 

52,53 

54  On  30th  Phamenoth :  Death  of  Tehuti-mes  III., 
reign  of  53  years,  1 1  months,  and  1  day. 


"umusimA  !  v. 


Vowtt-^otep  IIL 


Nefer-kliepcm-R»> 

uA-«ii-Ra.  8er>khepero-IU. 


Amcn-hotep  IV.,  or       Hor-€9i-heb 
Kba-n-«tciL  (Hom). 


CHAPTER  IX. 


DYSASTY  XVIIL— continued. 


VHhN  Hv^rtiF  IL— TEHUTIMES  IV.— AMEN-HOTEP  III. 
Va  MlKi^KKl-lLv   AmEN-HOTEP   II.     1566   B.C.    CIR. 

**  X  i  vlithiuli  aud  dangerous  position  to  be  the 
.v'u  'i  A  mvAt  father,  for  even  the  good  has  always  an 
..vui\  \u  iho  better.  Thus  it  is  that  Amen-hotep  II. 
.,uuv»x  v^iih  dimiuished  lustre,  although  he  also,  accord- 
' .  ■  v»  I  \w  iveitimoiw  of  the  monuments,  strove  to  do 
v  ;ul  vuuk  fur  his  country  and  his  people. 

\.  wavlinjf  to  the  narrative  of  the  warrior  Amen- 

.•:.u  \  ilu*  a»ntemi)orar}'of  Tehuti-mes  III.  and  his  son, 

I. A  Ijuxi    king,  l>efore  his  accession  to  the  throne,  on 

u    I  .i  vU   rhanuuthi,  in  the  54th  year  of  the  reijrn  of 

». .  u^.lisJ,  ^ad  already  distinguished  himself  in  battles, 

u:i,:i  \w  had  been  obUged  to  undertake  against  the 

■.'ia**i'-ini^  of  the  *Eed  Land,'  the  mountainous  desert 

V  i  u  \  1  U*i\urn  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  inhabited  bv 

.^    HvJawi.      Amen-hotep,  when   lieir-apparent,  had 

.,vvvvUd    ih    overcoming    these    people,    and  forcing 

,», .»     \\\\if%  into  submission  to  the  king  of  Eg}T)t;  for, 

^,    lu    iu.wii[>tion   remarks,   *  he  possessed    the  fullest 

,  s;.,aafuv  ol*  might.' 

ViUi  iho  death  of  Tehuti-mes  III.,  a  spirit  of  inde- 
vaUu^o  JiOiUUH  to  have  risen  up  in  Asia.     Again  did 
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i08e  leagues  of  the  towns  spring  up,  which  sought  by 
Tiited  action  to  withdraw  themselves  from  subjection 
.o  Igypt.  A  monument,  now  very  much  injured,  at 
one  of  the  southern  wings  of  the  temple  of  Amen,  in 
Apct,  contains  an  ezact  record  of  the  campaign  which 
Amen-hotep  II.  undertook  for  the  punishment  of  the 
^bels  in  the  Upper  Euthen,  and  it  ended  victoriously. 
^ven  kings  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  town  of 
Thakhis,  and  were  brought  to  Egypt. 

From  what  this  great  historical  inscription  enables 

"3  to  learn,  in  spite  of   its  lacunse,  the  war  against 

-^'^ia  was  this  time  a  war  of  vengeance  in  the  fullest 

^nse  of  the  word.     The  several  towns  were  visited  in 

'^^ccession,  thoroughly  pillaged,  and  the  booty  regis- 

^^i^.     All  that  can  be  made  out  as  to  the  names  of 

^*^^  towns  is  confined  to  the  fortresses  of  Arinath,  Ni, 

^^d  Akerith,  and  to  the  mention  of  the  king  of  Naha- 

'^n.     The  campaign,  therefore,  extended   pretty  far 

5^Wards  the  north.     The  town  of  Ni,  one  of  the  most 

"^portant  in  the  land  of  Naharain,   appears  to  have 

'^^rrendered    to   the   I^^ptians    without  any    serious 

''^fence,  for 

^^  .AsiAticB,  inhabitants  of  this  town,  both  men  and  women,  stood 
^^^v©  on  their  walls  to  glorify  the  king. 

Akerith,  on  the  contrarjs  proved  obstinate,  for 

had  fonned   the   resolution   of    driving   out   the   garrison    of 


The  booty  which  the  king  brought  back  to  Eg}'pt 

^^^mot  have  been  insignificant.     Among  the  prisoners 

*  ^f  whom  the  king  had  taken   18,   together   with  19 

*^^en,  with  his  own  hand)  there  were,  besides  others, 

**40  merchants,  who  were  carried  away,  together  with 

^heir  servants.     Tlie  Nubian  temple  at  Amada,  which 

the    king    furnished  and  decorated,   has   a  memorial 

<*blet  let  into  the  wall  of  one  of  the  inner  chambers. 
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which  was  intended  to  recall  to  memory  these  vic- 
tories, and  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South.  It  also  informs  us  in  detail  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  kings  taken  captive  in  Western  Asia. 

The  actual  inscription  begins  with  the  date — year  3» 
month  Epiphi,  day  15,  and  the  names  of  Pharaoh — and 
is  as  follows : — 

'At  that  time'  (in  the  year  and  on  the  day  of  the  month 
which  we  have  mentioned)  '  the  king  beautified  the  temple  [which 
had  been  executed  by]  his  father,  King  Tehuti-mes  III.,  in  memory 
of  all  his  forefathers  and  the  gods.  It  was  built  of  stone,  as  a 
lasting  work,  with  a  protecting  wall  of  brick  around  :  the  doors 
were  of  the  best  acacia  wood,  from  the  ridge  of  the  Table  Mountain^ 
the  gates  of  durable  stone,  all  done  with  the  intention  of  per- 
petuating in  this  temple  the  great  name  of  his  Either,  the  son  of  the 
Sun,  Tehuti-mes  III.  The  king  Amen-hotep  II.  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  in  honour  of  all  his 
forefathers,  dedicating  to  him  (sic)  a  massive  gate-tower  (propylon) 
of  hard  stone,  in  front  of  the  protecting  wall  of  this  splendid  dwell- 
ing of  the  god  ;  a  corridor,  with  columns  of  hard  stone,  as  a  lasting 
work  ;  many  sacrificial  vessels,  and  utensils  of  silver  and  iron, 
stands,  altars,  an  iron  kettle,  fire-holders,  dishes,  and  censers  (t). 
After  that,  the  king  had  this  memorial  stone  set  up  and  placed  in 
the  temple,  at  the  place  where  the  statue  of  the  king  stands,  and 
engraved  upon  it  in  writing  the  great  name  of  King  Amen-hotep  II. 
in  the  house  of  his  forefathers  and  of  the  gods,  after  he  had  re- 
turned from  the  land  of  Upper  Ruthen,  where  he  had  conquered  all 
hLs  opponents,  in  order  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  in  his 
first  campaign. 

*The  king  returned  home  with  his  heart  full  of  gratitude 
towards  his  father  Amen.  He  had  with  his  o^m  hand  struck 
down  seven  kings  with  his  battle-axe,  who  were  in  the  territory  of 
the  land  of  Thakhis.  They  lay  there  bound  on  the  forepart  of  the 
royal  ship,  the  name  of  which  was  "Ship  of  Amen-hotep  II.,  the 
upholder  of  the  land."  Six  of  these  enemies  were  hung  up  outside 
on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  their  hands  likewise.  Then  the  other  enemy 
was  carried  up  the  river  to  Nubia,  and  was  hung  up  on  the  wall  of 
the  city  of  Napata,  to  make  evident  for  all  time  the  victories  of  the 
king  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  land  of  the  negroes  ;  since  he  luui 
taken  possession  of  the  nations  of  the  South,  and  had  made  captive 
the  nations  of  the  North  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  earth  on  which  the  sun  rises  [and  sets]  without  finding  any  op- 
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'  "citiofi,  aooording  to  the  command  of  his  father,  the  sun-god  Ka, 
^*^  Tlieban  Amen. 

*  Thus  has  he  done,  the  king  Amen-hotep  II.  May  he  have  for 
^^  portion  a  stable,  bright,  and  healthy  life,  and  joy  of  heart  to-day 
*^ui  for  ever  ! ' 

The  statements  of  the  memorial  stone  of  Amada  are 

*-"onfirmed  by  the   inscriptions,  bearing   the   name   of 

-Vnien-hotep  11.,  which  cover  one  of  the  southern  pro- 

l^ylaea  of  the  great  temple  of  Amen  at  Kamak,  and  by 

pictures  with  explanatory  inscriptions  in  the  sepulchral 

^^hambers  of  the  king's  contemporaries.     In  a  tomb  at 

•Vbd-€l-Gumah,  among  other  pictures,  the  king  appears 

^^a  a  little  child,  on  the  lap  of  his  deceased  nurse.     The 

'*ead«  and  backs  of  five  negroes  and  of  four  Asiatics 

*^^?rve  him  for  a  footstool.     In  another  representation 

^«  is  seated  in  the  attire  of  a  Pharaoh  on  his  throne, 

^  lie  lower  part  of  which  is  ornamented  with  the  names 

<^tf  the  nations  and  countries  which  were  regarded  at 

'^  ^Siat  time  as  subjects  of  the  empire.     The  inscriptions 

ame   the  land  of  the   South,   the  inhabitants   of  the 

the  land  of  the  North,  the  Arabian  Shasu,  the 

(Thuhen),  the  Nubian  nomad  tribes,  the 

ic  husbandmen,  Naharain,  Phoenicia,  the  Cilician 

:r-oa5t,  and  Upper  Buthen — in  short,  neither  more  nor 

"^ss    than  what    Tehuti-mes    HI.    had    already    con- 

^uered. 

The  building  and  extension  of  the  temples  in  Egypt 
<3ind  Nubia  were  continued  by  Amen-hotep  II.  as  far 
418  his  means  allowed.  The  temples  at  Amada  and 
KAmmeh  (opposite  to  Semneh)  bear  witness  to  this. 
If  the  newly  added  works  within  the  precincts  of  the 
jrreat  temple  at  Apet  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
power  of  the  govenunent  for  the  time  being,  Amen- 
hotep  II.  hardly  kept  up  to  the  usual  standard  of  liis 
predecessors.  The  temple  erected  by  him  is  in  no  way 
remarkable  either  for  the  beauty  of  its  building,  for  th^ 
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artistic  perfection  of  the  sculptures,  or  for  the  import- 
ance of  its' inscriptions. 

Among  this  king's  contemporaries  must  be  men- 
tioned his  son  Khamus,  and  the  governor  of  the 
nations  of  the  South,  a  certain  Usati ;  as  also  the  high- 
priest  of  the  goddess  Nekheb  at  EileithyiapoUs,  who, 
as  such,  bore  the  distinguished  title  of  a  *  first  king's 
son  of  Nekheb.' 

Men-kheperu-Ea  Tehuti-mes  rV.,  surnamed  Kha-khal\ 

B.C.  1638   CIR. 

On  his  memorial  tombstone,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  a  certain  Amenhotep,  servant  and  soldier  of 
Tehuti-mes  IV.,  relates  that 

he  accompanied  the  king  on  his  campaigns  against  the  people  of 
the  South  and  of  the  North,  travelling  with  his  Majesty  from  the 
river  land  of  Naharain  to  the  Karu. 

We  have  here  a  proof  that  Tehuti-mes  IV.  sought 
to  uphold  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  empire  by 
conflicts  against  unruly  tribes  and  subjects.  The  fur- 
thest limits  of  his  campaigns,  Naharain  in  the  North, 
Karu  in  the  South,  allow  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
unusual  activity  of  the  king.  Unfortunately  no  docu- 
ment, giving  us  information  on  the  details  of  these 
campaigns,  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  A  frag- 
ment in  the  temple  of  Amen  at  Apet  mentions  *  the 
first  campaign  of  the  king  against  the  land  of  Kheta.' 
A  rock  inscription  on  the  little  island  of  Konosso,  in 
the  midst  of  the  boiling  floods  of  the  First  Cataract  of 
the  Nile,  bearing  as  an  introduction  the  date  of  the 
year  7,  the  month  Athyr,  day  8,  relates  how  the 
Libyan  deities  had  given  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  Annu 
and  all  lands  into  the  power  of  the  king.  Another 
inscription,  in  the  temple  at  Amada,  gives  the  same 
sort  of  general  information  about  victories  of  the  king 
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over  the  land  of  Cush  and  the  nomad  tribes,  and 
contains,  as  its  only  other  statement  of  importance,  the 
assurance  that  they  had  been  so  completely  beaten 
*  that  they  were  no  longer  (for  the  time;  to  be  found.' 

Tehuti-mes  IV.  attributed  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
to  the  active  protection  and  aid  of  the  god  Horemkliu, 
if  the  account  of  the  interference  of  the  divine  hand 
is  not  merely  a  cloak  for  the  intrigues  of  the  king  to 
reach  his  high  aim. 

The  account  referred  to  is  contained  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  memorial  stone,  fourteen  feet  high,  which  is 
placed  directly  before  the  breast  of  the  Sphinx  of  Gizeh. 

At  the  time  when  Tehuti-mes  IV.  ascended  the 
throne,  the  space  before  the  pyramids  was  an  already 
abandoned  burial-ground,  the  king  of  which,  Osiris- 
Sekar,  was  invoked  in  prayer  by  the  pilgrims  to  this 
spot,  in  his  temple,  close  to  the  figure  of  the  Sphinx. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  pyramids  are 
raised  ran  the  ancient  *  sacred'  road,'  which,  turning  in 
an  easterly  direction,  led  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Heliopolitan  nome  over  the  hill  of  Babylon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  Old  Cairo,  opposite 
to  Gizeh.  The  whole  long  road  was  accounted  an 
enchanted  region,  and  the  i^ptians  may  have  whis- 
pered many  ghost-stories  of  apparitions  and  strange  ad- 
ventures which  happened  in  this  neighbourhood.  Be- 
hind the  Sphinx  and  the  pyramids  began  the  valley  of 
the  desert,  *  the  land  of  gazelles,'  in  which  huntsmen 
were  wont  to  follow  their  sport,  not  without  resting  a 
short  time  under  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx.  The  Sphinx 
himself  represented  the  image  of  the  god  Hor-em-khu, 
that  is  '  Horus  on  the  horizon  '  (the  Harmachis  of  v 
the  Greeks),  who  was  also  called  by  the  names  ^^ 
of  Klieper,  Ea,  and  Tmu.  Hor-em-khu  seems  to  ^g 
have  represented  the  Sun  in  his  mid-day  strength.  etSkhu. 
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The  inscription  on  the  Sphinx  runs  thus  : — 

Once  upon  a  time  he  practised  a  spear-throwing  for  his  pleasure 
on  the  territory  of  the  Memphite  nome,  in  its  southern  and  northern 
extent,  where  he  slung  brazen  bolts  at  the  target,  and  hunted  lions 
in  the  valley  of  the  gazelles.  He  rode  in  his  two-horsed  chariot, 
and  his  horses  were  swifter  than  the  wind.  With  him  were  two  of 
his  attendants.     No  man  knew  them. 

Then  was  the  hour  in  which  he  granted  rest  to  his  servants. 
He  took  advantage  of  it  to  present  to  Horemkhu,  near  the  (temple 
of)  Sekar  in  the  city  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  goddess  Rannu,  an 
offering  of  the  seeds  of  the  flowers  on  the  heights  [and  to  pray  to 
the  great  mother  Isis,  the  lady  of]  the  north  wall  and  the  lady  of 
the  south  wall,  and  to  Sekhet  of  Xois,  and  to  Set.  For  a  great 
enchantment  rests  on  this  place  from  the  beginning  of  time,  as  far 
as  the  districts  of  the  lords  of  Babylon,  the  sacred  road  of  the  gods 
to  the  western  horizon  of  On-Heliopolis,  because  the  form  of  the 
Sphinx  is  a  likeness  of  £Lheper-Ra,  the  very  great  god  who  abides  at 
this  place,  the  greatest  of  all  spirits,  the  most  venerable  being  who 
rests  upon  it.  To  him  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis  and  of  all  towns 
in  his  district  raise  their  hands  to  pray  before  his  countenance,  and 
to  offer  him  rich  sacrifices. 

On  one  of  these  days  it  happened,  when  the  king's  son  Tehuti- 
mes  had  arrived  on  his  journey  about  the  time  of  mid -day,  and  had 
stretched  himself  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  this  great  god,  that  sleep 
overtook  him. 

He  dreamt  in  his  slumber  at  the  moment  when  the  sun  was  at 
the  zenith,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  this  great  god  spoke  to 
him  with  his  own  mouth,  just  as  a  father  speaks  to  his  son,  address- 
ing him  thus  : — 

*  Behold  me,  look  at  me,  thou,  my  son  Tehuti-mes.  I  am  thy 
father  Horemkhu,  Kheper,  Ra,  Tmu.  The  kingdom  shall  be  given 
to  thee  ....  and  thou  shalt  wear  the  white  crown  and  the  red 
crown  on  the  throne  of  the  earth -god  Seb,  the  youngest  (among  the 
gods).  The  world  shall  be  thine  in  its  length  and  in  its  breadth,  as 
far  as  the  light  of  the  eye  of  the  lord  of  the  universe  shines.  Plenty 
and  riches  shall  be  thine  ;  the  best  from  the  interior  of  the  land, 
and  rich  tributes  from  all  nations  ;  long  years  shall  be  granteil 
thee  as  thy  term  of  life.  My  countenance  is  gracious  towards  thee, 
and  my  heart  clings  to  thee  ;  [I  will  give  thee]  the  best  of  all 
things. 

*  The  sand  of  the  district  in  which  I  have  my  existence  has 
covered  me  up.  Promise  me  that  thou  wilt  do  what  I  wish  in  my 
heart ;  then  shall  I  know  whether  thou  art  my  son,  my  helper.  Cto 
forward  :  let  me  be  united  to  thee.     I  am  ...  .' 
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After  this  [Tehuti-mes  awoke,  and  he  repeated  all  these  speeches,] 
and  he  understood  (the  meaning)  of  the  words  of  the  god  and  laid 
them  up  in  his  heart,  speaking  thus  with  himself  :  '  I  see  how  the 
dwellers  in  the  temple  of  the  city  honour  this  god  with  sacrificial 
gifts  [without  thinking  of  freeing  from  sand  the  work  of  King] 
Khaf-Ra,  the  statue  which  was  made  to  Tmu-Horemkhu.' 

Although  the  following  lines  of  the  inscription  are 
destroyed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the  conclusion  of 
the  narrative. 

When  Tehuti-mes  IV.  came  to  the  throne,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  keep  the  promise  made  to 
Horemldiu ;  he  cleared  away  the  sand  and  set  free  the 
gigantic  body  of  the  Sphinx.  After  this  had  been  done, 
in  the  very  first  days  of  his  reign,  the  memorial  stone 
dated  the  nineteenth  of  Athyr  was  erected  on  the  spot. 
Tehuti-mes  IV.  certainly  toolt  some  precautions  to  Iteep 
off  the  sand  from  the  Sphinx,  the  total  length  of  which 
is  190  feet.  It  lay  there  exposed,  with  its  face  turned 
towards  the  east,  hiding  a  temple  between  its  out- 
stretched paws,  the  end  wall  of  which  formed  the  great 
memorial  stone  of  tlie  king.  Thus  it  was  still  seen  by 
visitors  in  Greek  times,  to  judge  from  the  inscriptions 
found  on  the  spot  ('  Corpus  Inscript.  Graec.,'  No.  4699 
et  seq.)  As  nowadays  the  Bedawi  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Kafr  guide  the  '  Franks '  to  the  pyramid-field 
of  Gizeh,  so  here  in  times  past  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Busiris  (city  of  Osiris)  undertook  the  business 
of  guides  to  what  were  even  then  marvels  of  antiquity. 

Tehuti-mes  IV.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  cele- 
brated king 

^Ll\t-neb-Ra  Amen-iiotep  ni.,  B.C.  IWO  CIR., 

whose  mother's  name  was  Mut-eni-ua,  which  means 
'  mother  in  the  boat.'  We  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  worthy  successor  of  the  great  Tehuti-mes 
from  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  monuments  he  has 
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left  behind  him.  Among  the  scarabaei  which  were 
used  as  amulets  against  evil  magic,  and  as  memorials 
of  great  kings  of  the  country,  there  are  not  a  few  which 
bear  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  on  the  under  side. 
Among  these  are  some  of  considerable  size,  covered 
with  inscriptions,  which  state  the  extent  of  the  empire 
under  Amen-hotep  III.  On  the  north  the  river-land  of 
Naharain,  as  on  the  south  the  land  of  the  negroes, 
formed  its  boundaries ;  so  that  its  ancient  extent  was 
preserved.  Amen-hotep  EH.  appears  to  have  been  an 
ardent  sportsman,  and  to  have  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  his  father ;  at  least  the  memorials  often  inform 
us  how  he  speared  with  his  own  hand  210  lions  on  his 
hunting  expeditions  in  the  land  of  Naharain. 

Tehuti-mes  III.,  in  repeated  campaigns,  had  con- 
fronted the  Canaanitish  nations  to  the  north  of  his 
great  empire :  Amen-hotep  III.  chose  as  his  battle-fields 
the  hot  countries  of  Ethiopia,  and  there  gained  laurels 
such  as  scarcely  any  other  king  of  Egyptian  histor)^ 
could  boast.  A  rock  inscription  of  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  on  the  old  road  which  led  from  Syene  to  the 
island  of  Philae,  affords  trustworthy  evidence  tliat 
Amen-hotep  III.  directed  his  first  campaign  against  tlie 
inliabitants  of  the  southern  re(?ions.  More  than  thirty- 
tlu^ee  centuries  have  passed  over  this  tablet,  and  have- 
destroyed  or  half  effaced  some  of  tlie  letters  of  the 
inscription ;  but  this  much  at  any  rate  we  may  learn 
from  it :  that 

*  in  the  r)th  year  the  king  returned  home,  lie  had  triumphec? 
in  this  year  on  his  tirst  campaign  over  the  misera]>le  hind  of  Cush. 
He  placed  his  lx)undary  wherever  it  pleased  him.*     And  then — 

*Tlie  king  ordered  that  the  remembrance  of  his  victories  should 
be  preserved  on  this  memorial  stone.  No  other  king  has  done  the 
like,  except  him,  the  brave  Pharaoh,  who  trusts  in  his  strengtlu 
namely,  Amen-hotep  III.' 

Under  the  inscription  there  are  written  in  the  well- 
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known  turreted  cartouches  the  names  of  six  vanquished 
nations  of  the  South,  among  them  the  land  of  Cush. 

The  campaigns  of  the  king  were  continued  up  the 
Nile,  above  the  great  cataracts,  their  aim  being  the 
subjugation  and  plunder  of  hostile  tribes.  A  tablet  at 
Semneh  gives  some  details  which  are  not  without 
importance  for  our  knowledge  of  the  land  of  Nubia  in 
those  days.  *The  king  was  in  the  land  of  Abeha, 
which  begins  at  the  frontier  garrison  of  Beki,  and  which 
ends  at  the  frontier  garrison  of  Tari,  a  length  of  52 
miles.'  The  land  of  Abeha,  the  oft-mentioned  Behan 
(the  Greek  Boon,  the  modem  Semneh),  lay  to  the  south 
and  north  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Semneh,  for  Beki 
was  evidently  to  the  north.  Here  follows  the  complete 
catalogue  of  captured  negroes  : — 


Catalogue  of  the  prisoners  whom  the  king  captured  in  the  land 
of  Abeha  : — 

Living  negroes 
Boys 


Negresses 
Old  negroes 
Their  children 


Total  of  living  heads 
Number  of  hands  (cut  off) 


150  heads 
110 
250 
55 
175 


>> 


»» 


>> 


>» 


740 
312 


The  total  number,  together  with  the  living  heads,  1,052 


In  these  campaigns  the  kings  remained  true  to  the 
old  custom  of  cutting  off  the  hands  of  the  slain  foes, 
and  bringing  them  home  as  tokens  of  victory.  In  no 
other  way  could  the  number  of  slain  enemies  be  more 
manifestly  proved  to  the  Egyptians  who  stayed  peaceably 
at  home. 

Amen-hotep  EI.  must  have  penetrated  far  into  the 
Sudan,  since  the  catalogue  of  his  victories  over  the  con- 
quered negro  races   mentions  names  the  majority  of 
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which  are  not  found  again ;  and  in  the  temple  of  Soleb 
also,  high  up  in  Nubia,  new  names  appear  both  of 
people  and  countries.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the 
wars  against  the  gold  country  of  Cush  opened  new 
sources  of  wealth  to  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  for 
the  *  king's  sons  of  Cush '  executed  their  office  as 
governors  of  the  countries  of  the  South,  and  collected 
the  tributes  which  were  regularly  levied  every  year. 
There  flourished  in  the  reign  of  this  sovereign  the  fol- 
lowing governors :  Merimes,  Hi,  Amenhotep,  and 
Tehutimes.  Their  names  are  found  on  different  rocks 
in  the  island  of  Biggeh,  in  the  midst  of  the  First 
Cataract — a  remembrance  of  their  visits  to  the  temple 
of  Osiris  on  the  island  of  Philse. 

The  Amenhotep  mentioned  above  occupied  a  dis- 
tinguished place  not  only  at  the  court,  but  also  in  the 
favour  of  Pharaoh.  He  was  one  of  the  wise  men  of  his 
time,  a  prudent  and  experienced  vassal  whom  the  king 
honoured  with  a  richly  decorated  statue,  now  in  the 
Gizeli  Palace.  He  was  the  son  of  Hapu,  and  of  the  lady 
A-tu,  and  recounts  his  life  in  the  following  words : — 

King  Amen-hotep  III.,  the  eldest  son  of  the  god  Horemkhu, 
rewarded  me  and  appointed  me  as  royal  under-chief-secretary.  I 
was  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  holy  book,  and  beheld  the 
glories  of  the  god  Tehuti.  I  was  enlightened  concerning  all  their 
mysteries,  and  all  parts  of  them  were  laid  before  me.  I  was  made 
master  of  the  art  of  speaking,  in  all  its  bearings. 

And  a  second  time  my  lord  the  king  Amen-hotep  III.  rewanled 
me,  and  delivered  over  to  me  all  the  people,  and  the  names  of  them 
were  placed  under  my  inspection  as  the  royal  upper-chief-secretary 
of  the  young  men.  I  arranged  the  families  of  my  lord,  and  reckoned 
the  number  of  the  tributes  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  I  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  people  in  their  place  of  taxing,  to  the  old  man, 
as  to  the  son  who  loves  him. 

I  laid  the  taxes  on  the  houses  according  to  their  number.  I 
separated  the  warriors  and  their  houses.  I  increased  the  subjects 
by  the  best  of  the  prisoners  whom  the  king  had  made  on  the 
theatre  of  war.     I  gave  due  weight  to  all  their  privile^'es 
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I  placed  warriors  at  the  openings  of  the  roads  (of  the  country), 
to  keep  back  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  lands  in  their  place,  for  they 
were  settled  round  about  the  two  sides  of  (Egypt),  and  opened  wide 
their  eyes  to  make  inroads  upon  the  districts  of  the  Nemausha 
(inhabitants  of  the  desert). 

I  acted  thus  at  the  lake  of  the  Sethroitic  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  same  was  closed  by  my  war  captains,  chosen  for  the  crews  of 
the  king's  ships.  I  was  their  leader,  and  they  were  obedient  to  my 
orders. 

I  was  a  Ro-hir  (lieutenant — an  epitropos  of  Greek  times)  at  the 
head  of  the  bravest  warriors,  to  smite  the  nations  of  Nubia  and 
Asia.  The  thoughts  of  my  lord  were  continually  my  care.  I  pene- 
trated what  his  mouth  concealed,  and  comprehended  his  thoughts 
towards  all  natives  and  all  foreigners  who  were  about  him.  It  was 
I  also  who  brought  the  prisoners  from  the  victories  of  the  king.  I 
was  their  overseer.  I  did  according  to  that  which  he  spoke,  and 
took  my  measures  according  to  that  which  he  prescribed  to  me.  I 
found  that  this  proved  best  for  the  later  time. 

And  for  the  third  time,  my  lord,  the  son,  Amen-hotep  III., 
the  prince  of  Thebes,  rewarded  me.  He  is  the  Sun-god  himself — 
may  there  be  accorded  to  him  numerous  returns  of  the  thirty  years' 
feast  without  end  ! — My  lord  promoted  me  to  be  chief  architect. 
I  immortalised  the  name  of  the  king,  and  no  one  has  done  the  like 
of  me  in  my  works,  reckoning  from  earlier  times.  For  him  was 
created  tlie  mountain  of  sandstone  ;  he  is  indeed  the  heir  of  the  god 
Tmu.  I  acted  according  to  what  seemed  best  in  my  estimation, 
in  causing  to  be  made  tux)  portrait-statues  of  iwhJe  hard  stone  in 
this  his  great  building.  It  is  like  heaven.  No  king  who  has  pos- 
sessed the  land  has  done  the  like,  since  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the 
Sun-god  Ra.  Thus  I  executed  these  works  of  art,  his  statues — 
(they  were  astonishing  for  their  breadth,  lofty  in  their  perpendicu- 
lar height  :  their  completed  form  made  the  gate- tower  look  small  ; 
40  cubits  was  their  measure) — in  the  splendid  sandstone  mountain, 
on  its  two  sides,  that  of  Ra  and  that  of  Tmu  (that  is,  the  east  and 
west  sides). 

I  caused  eight  ships  to  be  built ;  they  (the  statues)  were  carried 
down  (the  river)  and  placed  in  his  lofty  building.  They  will  last  as 
long  as  the  heaven  (above  them). 

I  declare  to  you  who  shall  come  hither  after  us,  that  of  the 
people  who  were  assembled  for  the  building  every  one  was  under 
me.  Tliey  were  full  of  ardour  ;  their  heart  was  moved  with  joy  ; 
they  raised  a  shout  and  praised  the  gracious  god.  Tlieir  landing  in 
Thel>es  was  a  J03rful  event.  The  monuments  were  raised  in  their 
future  place. 
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These  statues  of  the  king,  nearly   sixty-nine 
high,   mentioned  in  the  inscription    are  the  two  ce-^"^ 
brated  statues  of  Memnon.     The  measure  assigned 
them  agrees  with  modem  measurements,  and  so  d( 
the  description  of  their  size,  which  must  indeed 
made  the  gate-tower  behind  them  look  small.     Amei= 
hotep  m.  was,  like  his  grandfather  Tehuti-mes   Tm 
a  zealous  worshipper  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Amerm, 
and  erected  temples  in  honour  of  the  divinities  in  aZ/ 
parts   of  the    land.     In    the  very  first  years   of  his 
reign,   new   quarries   were   opened   in   the   limestone 
hills   of   Mokattam,   opposite    to    Memphis.      In   the 
neighbourhood   of   the   village   of    Tiirah  new   rock- 
chambers  were  opened  in  the  king's  first  and  second 
year,  and  two  inscriptions  were   set   up   to   transmit 
the  fact  to  posterity. 

The  king  gave  orders  to  open  new  chambers,  in  order  to  quarry 
the  beautiful  white  stone  of  An,  for  the  building  of  a  lasting 
temple,  after  the  king  had  learnt  that  the  rock -chambers,  which  are 
situated  in  Ro-fu,  had  long  since  threatened  to  fall  in. 

These  were  made  anew  by  the  king. 

The  buildings  at  Karnak  were  not  only  carried 
on,  but  a  new  temple  also  was  erected.  Before  the 
west  front  of  the  temple  specially  dedicated  to  Amen, 
so  far  as  it  had  then  been  completed,  Amen-hotep  m. 
raised  an  immense  gate-tower  (propylon),  erected  a 
new  temple  to  the  same  divinity  on  the  north,  and 
built  another  on  the  south  to  the  divine  mother 
Mut,  near  the  holy  temple-lake  of  Asher.  He  then 
united  all  the  temples  at  Karnak  with  his  new  temple 
of  Amen  at  Luqsor  by  an  avenue  (dromos)  of 
sphinxes. 

According  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  stone  lintels 
at  Luqsor,  this  building,  close  to  the  river,  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Amen  after  the  victorious  campaigns 
against  the  negroes  of  Cush,  when 
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•*  the  king  had  mounted  his  horse  to  reach  the  extremest  bounda- 
ries of  the  negroes,  and  had  scattered  the  people  of  Cush,  and 
laid  waste  their  country.'  Pharaoh  himself  *gave  instructions 
and  directions,  for  he  understood  how  to  direct  and  guide  the 
architects.' 

'He  had  executed  great  monuments  in  Apet  of  the  South,  won- 
derful works  never  seen  before,  and  he  had  increased  and  extended 
Apet  of  the  South.' 

On  the  further  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  from  the  temple  of  Tehuti-mes  III. 
at  Medinet  Habft,  a  new  temple  to  Amen  was  raised 
by  the  king's  command.  Its  site  is  indicated  from  a 
great  distance  by  the  gigantic  sitting  statues  of  the 
king. 

Although  Uttle  more  than  the  foundation  walls 
of  the  temple  itself  are  left,  yet  a  memorial  tablet, 
which  now  lies  thrown  down  on  its  back,  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  original  build- 
ing. The  inscription  which  adorns  its  surface  is  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  king  and  the  god. 
Amen-hotep  III.  speaks  thus  : — 

Come  then,  Amen-Ra,  lord  of  Thebes  in  Apet,  behold  thy  abode, 
which  is  prepared  for  thee  on  the  great  place  of  Us  (Thebes). 
Its  splendour  rests  on  the  western  part  (of  the  city).  Thou  passest 
through  the  heaven  to  unite  thyself  with  it  (the  abode,  i.e.  the 
temple).  And  thou  risest  on  the  horizon  (in  the  east) ;  then  is  it 
enlightened  by  the  golden  beams  of  thy  countenance.  Its  front 
turns  towards  the  east,  «tc. 

Thy  glory  dwells  in  it.  I  have  not  let  it  want  for  excellent 
works  of  durable  beautiful  white  stone.  I  have  filled  it  with  monu- 
ments in  my  [name],  from  the  mountain  of  admirable  stone.  Those 
who  behold  them  in  their  place  are  full  of  great  joy  on  account  of 
their  size. 

And  likewise  I  built  a  court  on  the  rocky  soil,  of  alabaster, 
rose  granite,  and  black  stone.  Also  I  made  a  double  gate-tower, 
laljouring  to  dedicate  the  most  beautiful  thing  to  my  divine  father. 
Statues  of  the  gods  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  They  are  carved 
in  all  their  [parts  ?].  A  great  statue  was  made,  of  gold  and  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  precious  stones.     I  gave  directions  to  execute 
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what  pleased  thee  well,  to  unite  thee  with  its  beautiful  dwelling 
places, 

and   so   on   until   the   god   interrupts   him    with   the 
assurance : — 

I  hear  what  thou  sayest.  I  have  beheld  thy  memorial,  I  tk; 
father  who  have  created  thy  glory,  <kc. 

Excellent  is  that  which  thou  hast  prepared  for  me  ;  never  has 
the  like  been  done  for  me. 

The  temple,  now  in  ruins,  was  carried  out  according 
to  the  plan  of  the  chief  architect  Amenhotep,  the  same 
who  boasts  of  having  designed  the  two  gigantic  statues 
of  the  king  in  front  of  it.  They  represent  Amen- 
hotep m.  sitting,  with  his  wife  Tlii  and  his  mother 
Mut-em-ua  standing  at  his  feet.  They  are  at  a  distance 
of  twenty-two  feet  from  one  another.  The  northern 
one  is  that  which  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  celebrated  in 
poetry  and  prose  by  the  name  of  the  Vocal  Statue  oj 
Memnon,  Its  legs  are  covered  with  the  inscriptions  of 
Greek,  Eoman,  PhcBnician,  and  Egyptian  travellers, 
written  to  assure  the  reader  that  they  had  really 
visited  the  place,  or  that  they  had  heard  the  musical 
tones  of  Memnon  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

In  the  year  27  B.C.,  in  consequence  of  an  earth- 
quake, part  of  the  statue  was  tlirown  to  the  ground,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  who 
restored  the  figure,  the  tourists  of  antiquity  scribbled 
their  names  upon  it,  accompanied  by  remarks  pertinent 
or  impertinent.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  affirmed 
that  spUt  or  cracked  rocks,  or  stone  walls,  after 
cooling  during  tlie  night,  emit  at  sunrise,  as  soon  as 
the  stone  becomes  warmed,  a  prolonged  ringing  (or 
tinkling)  note.  The  sudden  change  of  temperature 
creates  quick  currents  of  air,  which  press  through 
the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  produce  that  peculiar 
melancholy  singing  tone. 
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The  historical  legend  of  the  Memnon  is  thus  seen 
to  be  a  very  modern  story,  of  which  the  old  Egyptians 
knew  nothing. 

In  its  place  the  narrative  of  Pausanias  appears 
as  the  correct  one,  according  to  which  the  statue 
belonged  to  a  man  of  the  country,  by  name 
Phamenoph — that  is,  Amenhotep  (Pans.  i.  42).  It 
was  no  easy  task  that  the  architect  set  himself  to 
perform  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  raising 
colossal  statues  in  his  master's  honour,  for  it  was  not 
only  necessary  to  hew  out  the  stone  from  the  quarries 
and  work  it,  but  also  it  had  to  be  conveyed  down 
the  Nile  to  its  proper  position.  He  was  obliged  to 
build  eight  ships,  in  order  to  carry  the  burthen  of 
these  gigantic  statues.  Even  in  our  highly  cultivated 
age,  with  all  its  inventions  and  machines,  the  ship- 
ment and  erection  of  the  statues  of  Memnon  remain 
an  insoluble  riddle.  Verily  Amenhotep  must  have 
been  a  clever  and  ingenious  man. 

He  came  of  an  ancient  and  noble  stock.  His 
father,  Hapu,  surnamed  Amenhotep,  was  a  son  of 
Khamus,  a  contemporary  of  the  Tehuti-mes  HI.  who 
belonged  to  the  priestly  family,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  previously  (p.  198),  the  eldest  sons  of  which 
bore  the  title  of  honour  of  *  king's  sons.'  His  wisdom 
and  his  sayings  were  remembered  even  in  the  times 
of  the  Ptolemies. 

Amenhotep  the  wise,  with  the  surname  of  Hui, 
had  himself  founded  a  temple  behind  the  sanctuary 
of  his  king,  Amen-hotep  HI.,  not  far  from  the  road 
to  the  tombs  of  the  king's  daughters  and  the  royal 
ladies.  The  district  bore  the  appellation  of  Kak,  and 
hence  the  newly  founded  temple  was  called  Ha-Kak, 
*  the  temple  of  Kak.'  A  remarkable  memorial  stone 
records : — 
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(1)  The  yoar  1 1,  on  the  6th  day  of  the  month  Khoiakh,  in  ths 
r^ign  of  King  Amen-hotep  III. 

On  this  day  the  king  was  in  the  temple  of  Kak  (2)  of  the 
hereditary  lord  and  royal  secretary,  Amenhotep.  There  ■ 
brought  before  him  the  governor  of  the  town,  Amenhotep, 
treasurer,  Meriptafa,  and  the  royal  secretary  of  the  garrison.  ThMtt 
words  were  spoken  to  them  in  the  presence  (8)  of  the  king  i 
Good  luck  to  you  I  Tou  have  nnderatood  the  ordtirB  which  have 
t>eeu  given  for  the  adminiitration  of  the  temple  of  Knk  of  ths 
hereditary  lord  Amenhotep,  called  Hui,  son  of  Hapn,  whose  virtun 
are  well  known  ;  (4)  that  his  temple  of  Kak  should  remain 
to  his  sons  and  daughters  for  all  time,  from  son  to  son,  from  hoir 
to  heir,  and  that  they  should  never  take  away  the  same, 
it  (the  temple)  is  founded  by  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods  In 
his  time  on  the  earth,  (5)  Being  king  in  eternity,  it  is  he  who 
protects  the  deaijL  Those  chie&  of  the  garrison  and  secretaries  of 
the  garrison  who  come  after  me,  who  shall  find  that  the  temple  of 
Kak  is  hastening  to  destruction,  together  with  (6)  the  man- 
so-vanta  and  amd-servante  who  are  on  the  flower-knob  of  my  ataff, 
and  that  people  are  taken  from  them  ;  they  shall  give  up  the  whole 
place  to  Pharaoh,  together  with  the  whole  administration.  Hia 
body  will  be  satisfied.  If  he,  however,  (7)  [allows]  them  to  bo 
taken  away,  so  that  he  does  not  fulfil  their  intention,  be  shall  incur 
the  judgment  of  the  Theban  god  Am«'ii,  who  will  not  allow  thftt 
such  should  enjoy  their  dignities  as  royul  secretaries  of  tfas  gar- 
rison, which  they  have  received  through  him  (1)  ;  (8)  but  he  will 
deliver  them  over  to  the  fire  of  Kutekh  in  the  day  of  his  wrath, 
and  his  serpent -diadem  will  spit  out  flames  of  fire  on  their  havi, 
annihilating  their  limbs  ;  it  will  con^rae  their  bodies.  Thsj 
shall  become  like  the  hellish  snnke  Apoptus  on  the  luomlng  o( 
the  i>ew  year;  they  Hhall  bo  overwhelmed  in  the  great  flood. 
(Q)  He  will  hide  their  corpses,  and  they  shall  not  recetva  tlM 
reward  of  righteousness  ;  they  shall  not  partake  of  the  feasts  of 
the  blessed  ;  the  water  from  Ibe  spring  of  the  river  sImM  not 
refresh  theni  ;  it  shall  not  come  to  pass  that  their  posterity  shoold 
sit  tu  their  place.  Their  wives  shall  br  brought  to  shnmc,  (10)  and 
tlifir  eyes  shall  see  it ;  the  great  shall  not  t-uter  their  booee,  wo 
long  aa  they  live  on  earth.  They  shall  not  enter  nor  be  brouj^l 
into  the  house  of  Pharaoh.  They  sliall  not.  hear  the  words  of  th« 
king  in   the   hour  of  joyfulness.     (11)   They  shall    be   out  down 

.in  the  day  of  bottln,  and  thny  shall  be  called  a  aerpcnt 

bmotl.  Their  bodies  shall  hinguish  away.  They  shall  Btarre, 
wanting  bread,  and  their  tiodies  shall  languish  and  die.  Tlw 
governor,  the  treasnrer,  the  guardian  of  ttte  temple,  the 
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^    tbe  com,  (12)  the  high-priests,  the  holy  fathers,  and  the  priests 
A  man,  to  whom  these  words  shall   be  read   over,  which  are 
with  regard  to  the  temple  of  Kak  of  the  hereditary  lord 
rojml  secretary  Amenhotep,  son  of  Hapu,  if  they  should  not  be 
X>voieGtors  (13)  of   his  temple  of   Kak  ;   may  these  words  smite 
them  the  first  of  all.      But  if  they  prove  themselves  pro* 
€ii  the  temple  of  Kak,  including  also  the  man-servants  and 
id-aenrants  that  are  on  the  flower-knob  of  my  staff,  all  the  best 
will  attend  them.     Amen-Ra,  the  kiiig  of  the  gods,  will 
them  with  a  happy  life.     Tour  end  [the  beginning  and  part 
line  14  is  missing]  king  of  your  land  (15)  like  his  end.     Your 
to  honour  upon  honour  shall  be  doubled.    You  shall  receive 
after  son,  heir  after  heir,  who  shall  be  sent  on  emplojrments, 

^wrlKsm  tlie  king  of  [your]  land  will  reward  ;  your  [ ].     Your 

(16)  shall  rest  in  the  under-world  of  Amenti,  after  a  course 
life  of  110  years.    The  sacrificial  gifts  shall  be  multiplied  to  you, 

i^mnd  0O  forth) 

(17)  With  regard  to  the  captains  of  the  town  watchmen,  who 

to  the  nome,  and  (with  regard)  to   the  governor  of  the 

country,  namely,  the  quarter  of  the  town  caUed  Kheft-her- 

who  do  not  join  my  staff  for  that  day,  including  my  festival 

every  month,  these  words  shall  smite  them,  and  they  shall  do 

for  it  (18)  with  their  bodies.     But  if  they  obey  all  the 

wonls  which  are  contained  in  this  order,  by  following  (my)  will, 

they  shall  not  be  deserted,  they  shall  remain  good  and  righteous, 

-(19)  they  shaJl  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the  dead  full  of  years  and 

old  age.     In  explanation  :  with  regard  to  the  governor  of  the  West 

comtry,  he  enters  into  the  number  of  my  own  servants  from  this 

day  forth. 

The  temple,  wliose  maintenance  was  assured  by 
royal  command,  fell  into  decay,  and  was  not  restored 
till  under  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  dedicated  to  Amen 
tod  Hathor  as  the  tutelar  deities ;  and  the  wise 
Amenhotep,  sumamed  Hui,  the  son  of  Hapu,  received 
in  the  bas-reliefs  his  place  of  honour  amonjr  the 
deities  of  the  place.  What  the  wise  god  of  learning, 
Im-hotep,  the  son  of  Ptah,  was  for  Memphis,  Amen- 
hotep was  henceforth  for  the  Thebans  down  to  the 
latest  times,  and  Deir-el-Medineh  (as  the  Arabs  of  our 
day  call  the  spot)  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
mourning  visitors  to  the  Theban  Necropolis. 

p  2 
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«-  j^ftouil   of  Elephantine,  wliioli 
and  adorned,  has  been  men- 
ac  Soleb,  in  wliich  the  king 
>  ,  %  J.  image  on   earth '    a   place   of 
I'ci:.      A  special  shrine   called   *The 
^_  \Iia-ia-;aaat,'  with  a  propylon  and 

r-.<ct  - :.  ^d  surrounded  by  walls  and 
-^      uiiiied   by   the    king,   far   to   the 
•,^     I    Mount  Barkal;   and   there   are 
.....c^Lural  activity  of  Anien-hotep  at 
^.ui.      The  king  also  lavished  gifts 
w-^c.    v^jou  the  temples,  the  priests,  and 
...i->  '.iiu  subjects.     Amen  especially  had 
^i^uuu  of  the   niggard   hand   of  his 
>^t    icilowing  is  a  record  of  liis  gifts 
xantdk  alone.    Xo  less  than  4,820  lbs. 
_^    ,  ♦i'S  *b*.  of  khenti,  innumerable  masses 
^   -^.  :jlu  ,vptvr,  and  even  a  great  number 
,^  >»^'^A^  as  his  gifts  to  the  temple,  not 
ic  erased  sacrifices  and  alms, 
r   't-iiT   of  his  reign,  the  festive  com- 
■:><    iiirty  years'  jubilee,  seems  to  have 
^  "^     .iV^u:ious  for   the    countr}'.      In    the 
..wu  vr    of    the    noble    hereditarv    lord 
,..     X   >*.vn 

^    ^vuuxl    throne,    rocciving    the    catiiloguos   of 
;^  x.*«t!i  :uid  North. 

..*    .<  ihe  v-atHloguos  of  the  tributes  of  th»»  thirtieth 

-^  viii^.  .^x\»«%Uug  to  tlie  taxing  of  tlie  full  Nile  on  the 

:.  u\'tl»  >t\*r.     Tlio  king  [rt»ceives  the  tributes]  from 

iK>  hoii««^  of  Phjiraoh,  together  with  tho  ftaxps 

..    uk.uii-**.  from  the  South  and  from  the  North,  and 

^.«.Hc  "iiud  of  Cush  to  the  region  of  tho  river-land 


^.  '  Il«'im-hea(K'(I  snhiuxes. 
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The  people  greet  and  congratulate  the  king,  some 
lying  prostrate,  others  bowing  before  him  and  stretch- 
ing out  their  hands  to  him  in  the  attitude  of  wor- 
ship, and  to  the  faithful  subjects,  who  have  punctually 
paid  their  taxes  in  the  holy  thirtieth  year,  the  cus- 
tomary necklaces  (answering  to  our  *  orders ')  are 
handed  by  the  courtiers. 

Much  more  might  still  be  related  concerning  Amen- 
hotep  m.  and  his  contemporaries,  for  the  monuments 
of  his  time  are  eloquent,  and  divulge  much.  Here  is 
one  statement  imprinted  with  a  dark  pencil  on  the  two 
sides  of  an  old  potsherd  : — 

Let  a  report  be  made  of  all  thefts  which  the  workpeople  of 
Nekhuemmut  have  committed.  They  smuggled  themselves  into  the 
house  ;  they  stole  the  .  .  .  and  spilt  the  oil ;  they  opened  the  corn- 
chest  which  contained  spelt,  and  stole  the  lead  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fountain.  They  went  into  the  bake-house  (?)  and  stole  the  provision 
of  stale  bread,  and  spilt  the  lamp-oil, — on  the  I3th  day  of  the  month 
Epiphif  on  the  coro^uUion-da/y  of  King  Atnen-hotep. 

As  if  such  a  theft  had  not  been  enough,  the  back 
of  the  potsherd  continues,  in  the  same  strain : — 

They  went  into   the  store-room  and  stole  three  long  loaves ; 

eight  ornaments they  drew  (or  rather,  they  sucked)  the 

beer  from  the  skin  which  lay  on  the  water,  while  I  was  in  the 
house  of  my  father.  Will  my  lord  cause  that  [justice  be  done] 
me? 

And  all  this  happened  on  the  coronation-day  of 
Pharaoh,  the  date  of  which  would  otherwise,  without 
this  little  potsherd,  have  remained  probably  for  ever 
unknown  to  us. 

Amen-hotep  HI.  must  have  reigned  more  than 
thirty-five  years.  The  two  rock -inscriptions  at 
Sarbut-el-Hadim,  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  in  the  month  Mekhir  of  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign  a  courtier  fulfilled  a 
commission  of  the  king,  in    connection  with  the  ob- 
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taining  of  the  '  green  stone '  called  maf  kat,  while  an 
inscription  in  the  sandstone  quarries  of  Silsilis  dates 
from  the  1st  of  Pakhons  of  the  previous  year,  35. 

A  peculiar  fate  seems  to  have  presided  over  the 
king's  nuptial  relations ;  he  did  not  seek  his  queen 
among  the  fair  princesses  of  his  house,  but,  following 
a  strong  inclination  of  his  heart,  chose  for  his  wife 
Thi,  the  daughter  of  Jua  and  Thua,  who  were  not 
even  of  Egyptian  origin,  though  their  nationaUty  is 
unknown. 

Amen-hotep  III.  left  behind  him  several  children, 
some  of  whose  names  are  preserved  by  the  monu- 
ments. We  give  the  following,  as  determined  by 
Lepsius:  his  sons  Amen-hotep  and  Tehuti-mes,  and 
his  daughters  Isis,  Hent-mi-heb,  and  Set- Amen.  The 
last-named  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  following 
kings. 

[In  1888  a  number  of  cuneiform  tablets  were 
foxmd  at  Tell-el-Amama  in  the  tomb  of  a  *  royal 
scribe '  of  Amen-hotep  HI.  and  IV.  From  these  we 
learn  the  history  of  Queen  Thi.  It  appears  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Tushratta,  king  of  Mitanni 
(possibly  Mesopotamia) ;  that  Amen-hotep  HI.,  when  on 
a  hunting  expedition  in  that  country,  met  the  princess,, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  in  due  course  made  her 
his  queen.  Thi  went  away  to  her  new  home  accom- 
panied by  317  of  her  principal  ladies.  Doubtless  it 
was  from  his  Semitic  mother  that  Khu-n-aten  learnt 
the  worship  of  the  sun's  disk.] 
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DYNASTY   XVIII.— conHnued. 
THE  HERETIC  KINGS. 

^^ftix    his     royal    father     died,    the     throne     was 
^^^^^ended  by 

Nefer-khepebu-Ba-ua-en-Ba,  Amen-hotep  rV., 

1466  B.C.   CIB., 

Uie  long-lived  prince  of  Thebes,'  or,  according  to  the 
^ew  name  he  afterwards  adopted,  Khu-n-aten. 

The  descent  of  this  king,  as  the  son  of  Thi,  from 
^  house  which  was  not  Egyptian,  precluded  him, 
according  to  the  existing  prescriptions  regarding  the 
succession,  from  any  lawful  claim  to  the  throne.  His 
deceased  father  had,  by  his  mis-alliance,  passed  over 
the  hereditary  princesses  of  the  royal  race;  and  the 
son  of  the  unfortunate  marriage  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  his  father's  fault.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
priestly  corporation  of  the  imperial  temple  at  Thebes, 
who  jealously  watched  over  the  letter  of  the  law 
regarding  the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  young 
king  was  an  unlawful  ruler,  whose  buildings  in  honour 
of  the  great  Amen  of  Tliebes  could  not  moUify  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  holy  fathers  and  their  de- 
pendents. To  increase  existing  difficulties,  a  circum- 
stance was  added,  which  was  alone  sufficient  to  cause 
the  excommunication  of  the  new  ruler.  This  was 
the   aversion   of  Amen-hotep  IV.   to   the  worship  of 
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taining  of  the  *  green  stone '  called  maf  k: 
inscription  in  the  sandstone  quarries  of 
from  the  .1st  of  Pakhons  of  the  previou> 

A  peculiar  fate  seems  to  have  presit 
king's   nuptial  relations ;   he  did  not  .s« 
among  the  fair  princesses  of  his  house, 
a  strong  inclination  of  his  heart,  cho> 
Thi,  the   daughter  of  Jua  and  Thua, 
even  of  Egyptian  origin,  though  thr' 
unknown. 

Amen-hotep  III.  left  behind  him 
some  of  whose  names  are  preserve 
ments.  We  give  the  following,  r 
Lepsius:  his  sons  Amen-hotep  anr. 
his  daughters  Isis,  Hent-mi-heb,  ai 
last-named  was  the  wife  of  one 
kings. 

[In    1888    a  number  of  cun 
found    at   Tell-el-Amama  in   th* 
scribe '   of  Amen-hotep  HI.  and 
learn  the  history  of  Queen  Thi 
was    the    daughter    of   Tushr.'- 
(possibly  Mesopotamia) ;  that  A 
a  hunting  expedition  in  that  c« 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  ii- 
his  queen.     Thi  went  away  t 
panied  by  317  of  her  princ*^ 
was  from  liis  Semitic  moth^ 
the  worship  of  the  sun's  A^  * 
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.'»iiure  the 

:  within  the 

:  lloremkhu* 

.-.wtrii.     Such  a 

i.rnrd  of;   and 

;t  aversion  which 

^^j  :he  great  mis- 

:  jippearance  was 

•:  T^is  thus  roused 

expnestton  to  his 

~ :.  :he  king  issued 

:x7xe$  of  Amen  and 

r:3ieffi  of  his  royal 

a.  jdI  the  people  had 

rebellion  broke 

assumed  the  new 

of  the  8un*8 
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0N>kxiger  remain 
to  found  a 
which  at  this 


called  together, 
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ii- of  the  Sun-God 

n\  itli  open  courts, 

'  plan  of  the  great 

i*!jiyptian  character, 

.     The  dwelling  also 

it  Thi,  and  the  abodes 

princesses,   Mi-aten, 

att^n,Ta-shera,  Neferu- 

and  for  his  sister-in-law, 

Lrreat  splendour  near  the 

ible  buildings  were  added 

,  Tor  the  use  of  the  court  and 

■  lorned  with  monuments,  traces 

fir  later  wholesale  destruction, 

ifserved  in  the  heaps  of  debris. 

..  i)rks  of  art  were  made  of  granite, 

lined  from  the  quarries  of  Syene. 

I'ct  there  was  held  by  an  Egyptian 

of  *  Men,  and  of  the  lady  Ei-n-an.' 

:  -amu,  had  already  served  in  his  office 

i])  in.,  as  *  overseer  of  the  givers  of 

mountain,'   and   as   *  overseer   of  the 

life  for  the  grand  monuments  of  the 


•vs  of  Bek  (the  third  in  this  generation  of 
I  he  new  city  of  the  Sun  are  most  clearly 
the  following   inscription  on  a  rock  near 
.  which  Bek  bears  the  title  of 

r  of    the    works  at  the  red  mountain,    an    artist    and 
I  the  king  himself,  an  overseer  of  the  sculptors  from  life  at 
i  monuments  of  the  king  for  the  temple  of  the  sun's  disk  in 
oi  Khu-aten. 

n^  tombstone  of  the  artist  Bek  was  put  up  for  sale 
years  ago  in  the  open  market-place  at  Cairo.      It 
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is  half  a  m^tre,  or  about  197  inches  high.  Inside  a 
niche  are  seen  two  Uttle  standing  images  of  a  maa  and 
a  woman.     The  inscription  runs  : — 

(On  the  right  hand) — '  A  royal  sacrifice  to  Horemkhu,  the  Sun's 
disk,  who  enlightens  the  land ;  that  he  may  vouchsafe  to  accept  the 
customary  offerings  of  the  dead  on  the  altar  of  the  living  sun's  disk,, 
in  favour  of  the  overseer  of  the  sculptors  from  life,  and  of  his  wife,, 
the  lady  Ta-her.' 

(On  the  left) — '  A  royal  offering  to  the  living  Sun's  disk,  which 
enlightens  the  world  by  its  benefactions,  in  order  that  it  may 
vouchsafe  a  complete  good  life,  united  with  the  reward  of  honour, 
joy  of  heart,  and  a  beautiful  old  age,  in  favour  of  the  artist  of  the- 
king,  jbhe  sculptor  of  the  lord  of  the  land,  the  follower  of  the  divine 
benefactor,  Bek.' 

'The  inhaling  of  the  holy  incense,  the  receiving  of  the  unction  in 
favour  of  the  artist  of  the  king,  the  overseer  of  the  sculptors,  Bek  : 
The  inhaling  of  the  fragrance  of  the  incense  in  favour  of  the  over- 
seer of  the  works  of  the  lord  of  the  land,  Bek  : 

'  That  thy  soul  may  appear,  that  thy  body  may  live,  thcU  tkyfooi 
nuiy  march  out  to  aU  places,  in  favour  of  the  artist  of  the  king,  and 
overseer  of  the  sculptors,  Bek  : 

'  That  "  he  may  grant  ms  to  drink  wine  and  milk/*  and  that  "  the 
king  may  receive  the  sacrifice  of  the  dead/^  in  favour  of  the  lady 
Ta-her.' 

The  phrases  marked  by  italics  are  the  beginnings 
of  very  ancient  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  were  fre- 
quently used  in  the  offerings  for  the  dead,  and  were 
also  quoted  as  titles  at  the  commencement  of  similar 
inscriptions. 

The  genealogical  tree  of  this  family  of  artists  comes 
out  as  follows  : — 

Hor-amu 

Men^Ri-n-an*  (under  Amen-hotep  Til.) 
Bek^Taher*  (under  Amen-hotep  IV.) 

Another  master,  who  did  not  hold  such  a  high  office 
as  Bek,  has  not  been  passed  over,  as  a  promoter  of  his 

*  As  in  previous  genealogies,  the  names  of  women  are  distinguished  by  *. 
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art,  in  the  decorations  of  the  tombs  at  Tell-el-Amama. 

He  there  exhibits  himself  in  the  very  act  of  giving  the 

last  strokes  of  the  chisel  to  a  statue  of  the  princess 

fiek-en-aten,  which  is  just  finished.     This  person  is 

*the  overseer  of  the  sculptors  of  the  queen  Thi,  by 

name  Putha/    Under  his  supervision  two  artists  are 

carving,  the  one  a  head,  the  other  an  arm,  from  life. 

And,  in  fact,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  representations  we 

have  mentioned  in  the  tombs  behind  Tell-el-Amama, 

the  temple  of  the  Sun  was  almost  overladen  with  the 

pictures  of  the  king,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters. 

Near  the  quarry  of  Asw&n,  which  furnished  the 
^urtist  with  rose  and  black  granite,  lay  the  clifis   of 
Silsilis,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  from  which  the  hard 
l>rown  sandstone  was  obtained  for  the  works  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture,  under  the  rule  of  Ehu-n-aten. 

The  building  of  the  new  city  was  now  finished.  In 
the  midst,  not  far  from  the  Nile,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  stood  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun.  In  the 
background  towards  the  east  rises  a  steep  mountain, 
while  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  city,  Uke  an 
encompassing  wall,  stand  two  ranges  of  hills,  reaching 
ahnost  to  the  Nile,  and  leaving  only  narrow  outlets 
towards  the  east,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  eastern 
chain  of  mountains. 

The  dignity  of  Chief  Prophet  in  the  temple  of  the 
Sun-god  was  bestowed  upon  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
king,  named  Meri-Ba,  which  means  *  dear  to  the  Sun.' 
He  bore  the  title  of  honour  of  *  chief  seer  of  the  disk  of 
the  Sun  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  of  the  city  of  Khu-aten.' 
In  the  presence  of  the  king  he  was  solemnly  invested 
with  his  high  dignity.  Pharaoh  spoke  to  him  on  this 
occasion  the  following  words  : — 

Here  un  I  present  to  promote  thee  to  b(>  chief  seer  of  the  disk 
ol  the  Son,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  of  the  city  of  Khu-aten.     Be 
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is  half  a  metre,  or  about  1  '*• 
niche  are  seen  two  little  stai /'" 
a  woman.     The  inscription  i  ■ . 

(On  the  right  hand) — '  A  royn) 
disk,  who  enlightens  the  land ;  lU 
customary  offerings  of  the  dead  • 
in  favour  of  the  overseer  of  the 
the  lady  Ta-her.' 

(On  the  left) — '  A  royal  ofTei  .:r 
enlightens  the  world  by  its   L-v  -• 
vouchsafe  a  complete  good  life,  lu.* 
joy  of  heart,  and  a  beautiful  ^iu 
king,  the  sculptor  of  the  lonl  l>l 
benefactor,  Bek.'  :^i^ 

'The  inhaling  of  the  holy  ..      -     -^ 
favour  of  the  artist  of  the  !.'  -   •*« 

The  inhaling  of  the  fragm  > 
seer  of  the  works  of  the  loi.t  • 

'  That  thy  aoul  may  a^^ 
may  f norcA  out  to  aU  plner 
overseer  of  the  sculptors,  V 

'That  ^*he  may  grant  >■ 
kiiig  may  rteeive  the  t. ' 
Ta-her.' 


^:.ii  v;iiit  my  servant,  who 
:aee,  none  has  done 
of  this  ;  therefore  T 
._vk.:^imtfnt  of  Pharaoh  thy 


before  him,  and 


.•er  ind  gold  !     Reward  thu 

.T  ^ly  **i  Khu-aten.     Place  a 

ui  :t  behind  ;  place  gold  ut 

.T    :Lew)  teaching  of  Pharaoh 

J.  .-elation  to  these  l)eautiful 

.ts^ufd  in  the  chamber  of  the 

iiak  of  the  Sun  in  the  city 

ji  the  Sun  is  filled  with  nil 


The  phrases  nui. 
of  very  ancient  ]r 
quently  used  in  : 
also  quoted  as  tiu 
inscriptions. 

The  genealop' 
out  as  follows  :- 


.„    >  as  set  over  the  king's 

..■»4ft  of  Pharaoh  a  certain 

.JO  superintendence    of  the 

,.     \«2tc  to  Meri-Ra,  lie  was 

..oi^uts of  the  new  teachinjr. 

i  >  preserved  to  us  anions 

>    .    IVU-el-Amarna,  confirms 
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Sun's  disk  of  lifo,  thou  lonl  of 

vvih*n  thou  unitvst  thyself  with 

vioice  before  thy  countenanc«% 

*"^      ,    ai»  ^*rt*ated  tliciu,  and  pray  U-fore 

^«j*v   iw  jclance  of  thy  son,  who  lox'S 

^        ?)«  «khole  land   of    Kp:y]>t  and  all 

■^      ^^  ,^  .^y  ruing,  to  inajjiiify  thy  risin;;;  in 

*  'twa»  ^^  God,  wlio  ai-t  in  truth  tht* 

"  ^      .      K    •■'**^»    eyes.      Thou    art    he    who 

^^^  :«i'iti«^»t   everythini;  that  is  in  the 

^^   tt»o  ^»einj»  throuj^h  tlie  wonl  of  thy 
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I  Am  a  lenrant  of  the  divine  benefactor  (the  king) ;  I  accompany 
to  all  places  where  he  Iovcb  to  stay.  I  am  a  companion  at  his 
F<»*  he  raised  me  to  greatness  when  I  was  yet  a  child,  till 
\tMke  day  of  my]  honours  in  good  fortune.  The  servant  of  the  prince 
T^ejotoesy  and  is  in  a  festive  disposition  every  day. 

The  queen  was  deeply  penetrated  with  the  new 
faith,  which  appeared  to  contemporaries  in  the  light  of 
wot  open  heresy.  In  an  old  hymn  still  extant  she  thus 
Addresses  the  rising  sun : — 

Then  disk  of  the  Sun,  thou  living  god  I  there  is  none  other 
thee !    Thou  givest  health  to  the  eye  through  thy  beams, 
of  all  beings.    Thou  goest  up  on  the  eastern  horizon  of 
to  dispense  life  to  all  which  thou  hast  created ;  to  man, 
loor-footed  beasts,  birds,  and  all  manner  of  creeping  things  on  the 
earth,  where  they  live.     Thus  they  behold  thee,  and  they  go  to 
sleep  when  thou  settest. 

Grant  to  thy  son,  who  loves  thee,  life  in  truth,  to  the  lord  of  the 
huid,  Khu-n-aten,  that  he  may  live  united  with  thee  in  eternity. 

As  for  her,  his  wife,  the  queen  Nefer-it-Thi — may  she  live  for 
cfciuMH'e  and  eternally  by  his  side,  well  pleasing  to  thee  :  she 
idmiras  what  thou  hast  created  day  by  day. 

He  (the  king)  rejoices  at  the  sight  of  thy  benefits.  Grant  him 
a  long  existence  as  king  of  the  land. 

The  mother  also  of  the  king,  the  widow  of  Amen- 
hotep  in.,  honoured  the  city  and  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  by  a  visit.  She  arrived  at  Khu-aten  with  a  great 
retinue.  The  king,  in  company  with  his  wife,  himself 
conducted  her  into  the  new  temple.  The  inscription 
explains  the  picture  that  remains  to  us  of  this  scene  in 
the  following  terms : — *  Introduction  of  the  queen- 
mother  Thi  to  behold  lier  sun-shadow.' 

According  to  the  still  extant  wall-pictures  in  the 
sepulchral  chambers  of  the  hills  behind  the  town, 
Khu-n-aten  enjoyed  a  very  happy  family  life.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  daujrhters  and  wife,  who  often,  from  a 
high  balcony,  tlirew  down  all  kinds  of  presents  to  the 
crowd  which  stood  below,  the  mother  holding  on  her 
lap  the  little  Ankh-nes-aten,  he  reached  a  state  of  the 
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highest  enjoyment,  and  found  in  the  love  of  his  family, 
and  the  devout  adoration  of  his  god,  indemnification  for 
the  loss  of  the  attachment  of  the  '  holy  fathers  '  and  of 
a  great  part  of  the  people.  His  mother  Thi  also  shared 
this  domestic  happiness.  Her  suite  used  to  accompany 
her,  and  especially  her  steward  and  treasurer,  the  con- 
troller of  the  women's  apartment,  Hia. 

King  E3iu-n-aten  gave  a  remarkable  expression  to 
his  love  for  his  relations  in  three  identical  rock-sculp- 
tures with  inscriptions,  which  remain  on  the  steep  cliflf 
near  the  city  of  Khu-aten,  but  are  barely  within  reach 
of  the  eye.  The  king  and  queen  are  seen  in  the  upper 
compartment,  raising  their  hands  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer  to  the  god  of  light,  whose  disk  hovers  over  their 
heads,  each  ray  terminating  in  a  hand  dispensing  life. 
Two  daughters,  Meri-aten  and  Mak-aten,  accompany 
their  royal  parents.  The  date  of  the  6th  year,  in  the 
month  Pharmuthi,  the  13  th  day,  gives  to  the  whole  a 
fixed  historical  epoch. 

Underneath  are  the  following  words — omitting  the 
long  titles  of  honour  of  the  king  or  the  queen : — 

On  this  day  was  the  king  in  Khu-aten,  in  a  tent  of  bjssus. 
And  the  king — life,  prosperity,  and  health  to  him  ! — changed  Khu- 
aten,  which  was  its  name,  into  Pa-aten-haru  (that  is,  *  the  city 
of  the  delight  of  the  Sun's  disk  ').  And  the  king  appeared  riding 
in  the  golden  court-chariot,  like  the  disk  of  the  Sun,  when  it 
rises  and  sheds  over  the  land  its  pleasant  gifts,  and  he  took  the 
road  that  ends  in  Khu-aten,  from  the  first  time  when  the  king 
had  discovered  it,  to  found  it  (the  city)  as  a  memorial  to  the  disk  of 
the  Sun,  according  as  the  sun-god  king,  who  dispenses  life  eternally 
and  for  ever,  had  signified  to  him  to  found  a  memorial  within  it. 

A  proper  and  complete  sacrifice  was  offered  on  that  day  in  the 
[temple  of  the  sun]  at  Khu-aten,  to  the  Sun's  disk  of  the  living 
god,  who  received  the  thanks  of  the  love  of  the  royal  counterpart, 
the  Pharaoh  Khu-n-aten.  Thereupon  the  king  went  up  the  river, 
and  went  up  in  his  chariot  before  his  father,  the  sun -god  king, 
towards  the  mountain  to  the  south-east  of  the  city  of  Khu-aten. 

The  beams  of  the  Sun's  disk  shone  over  him  in  a  pure  life,  so  as 
to  make  his  body  young  every  day. 
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niereupon  King  Khu-n-aten  swore  an  oath  by  his  father  thus  : 
loTe  fills  my  heart  for  the  queen,  for  her  young  children. 
rant  a  great  age  to  the  Queen  Nefer-it-Thi  in  long  years  ;  may  she 
kmp  tlie  hand  of  Pharaoh !  Grant  a  great  age  to  the  royal  daughter 
3tfefi-aten,  and  to  the  royal  daughter  Mak-aten,  and  to  their 
<^liildren  ;  may  they  keep  the  hand  of  the  queen,  their  mother, 
eternally  and  for  ever ! 

*  What  I  swear  is  a  true  avowal  of  that  which  my  heart  says  to 
-sue.     Never  is  there  falsehood  in  what  I  say.' 

'With  regard  to  the  southern  memorial  tablet,  [of  the]  four 
^memorial  tablets]  on  the  east  of  the  city  of  Khu-aten,  let  this  be 
-the  memorial  tablet  which  I  wiU  have  set  up  in  the  place  which  I 
choaen  for  it  in  the  south,  for  ever  and  eternally. 
This  memorial  tablet  shall  be  set  up  in  the  south-west,  towards 
iftyMlft^  on  the  mountain  of  Khu-aten,  in  the  midst  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  memorial  tablet  in  the  middle,  on  the 
movntain  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Khu-aten,  let  this  be  the 
memorial  tablet  for  Khu-aten.  This  I  will  have  set  up  in  its  place 
[which  I  have  appointed  for  it  in  sight  of]  the  city  of  Khu-aten,  at 
the  place  which  I  have  appointed  for  it  in  the  east,  for  ever  and 
eternally. 

This  memorial  tablet  in  the  middle,  on  the  mountain  to  the  east 
of  the  city  of  Khu-aten,  let  it  be  in  the  midst  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  memorial  tablet  to  the  north-east  of  Khu- 
sten,  I  wiU  have  it  set  up  in  its  place.  Let  that  be  the  memorial 
tablet  on  the  north  of  Khu-aten.  Let  this  be  the  place  which  I 
have  app<Hnted  for  it. 

[In  such  wise  shall  the  memorial  tablets  be  set  up,  according  to 
tlieir  directions]  towards  Khu-aten.  From  the  memorial  tablet  in 
the  sooth  to  the  memorial  tablet  in  the  north  [the  distance  amounts 
to]  1,000  [ ] 

The  following   lines  are  so  much  destroyed,  that 

little  more  can  be  made  out  of  them  l)eyond  the  fact, 

that  the  king  also  set  up  a  similar  memorial  tablet  to 

the   west  of  Khu-aten,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 

river. 

There  is  some  difficulty  about  the  conclusion,  for  a 
postscript,  added  not  quite  two  years  afterwards,  relates 
as  follows  with  respect  to  the  tablets  : — 

This  memorial   tablet,  which  waH  placed    in    the   middle,  had 
fsllen  down.     I  will  have  it  set  up  afresh,  and  placed  again  at  the 
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plAoe  (it  which  it  was  [Ix^fore]  :  Uiia  I  swear.  In  the  Sth  ymr,  in 
the  month  Tybi,  on  the  9th  day,  the  king  was  in  Khu-at«<k,  and 
Pharaoh  mounted  his  court-oluinot  i-i£  polished  copper,  to  b^iuld 
the  meiQoriai  tahlol^  of  the  .Sun's  disk,  which  ore  on  the  hills  in 
the  territory  to  the  south-east  of  Khu'At«D. 

Two  of  them  staiul  iu  a  valley,  covered  with  block* 
of  stone  and  cfc'Am,  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from 
Tell-el-Amama,  towards  Haggi  Qandii,  higli  up  on  the 
wall  of  rock,  at  a  height  of  9  mitres  (nearly  30  feet). 
The  tliird  rock-tablet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  At  Gebel  TClueh,  on  tlie 
smooth  face  of  the  Libyan  mountain,  the  same  pictun 
and  the  same  inscription  as  at  the  above-named  phicel 
present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

According  to  them,  the  king  visited  the   solitaj 
mountain    district  again  in  his  eighth   year,  to 
vince  himself  that  his  orders  had  been  obeyed, 
memorial  tablets  had,  soon  after  their  erection, 
bled  down,'  that  is,  had  been  destroyed  purposely 
disaffected  Egyptians,  so  that  the  king  found  Mmse-U 
obliged  to  order  their  re-erection. 

The  sepulchral  chambers  of  Tell-el-Amama,  which 
received  the  deceased  generations  of  the  strange  courl 
of  the  heretical  king,  show  us  repeatedly  in  the 
pictures  the  king  taking  a  journey  iu  his  chariot  i 
the  bright  sunshine,  accompanied  by  his  daughter! 
who  likewise,  according  to  the  fasliion  of  the  times, 
used  two-horsed  and  two-wheeled  chariots. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  on  tlie  ISth  day  t 
the  month  Mekliir,  Kliu-n-aten  celebrated  his  vicloriej 
over  the  SjTians  and  Cusbites.     lie  could  hardly  have 
taken  a  personal  part  in  these  campaigns,  but  his  appear- 
ance at  the  festival  of  victory  was  none  the  less  briUianwJ 
In  full  Fharaonic  attire,  adorned  with  the  insignia  ( 
his  rank,  he  appears  on  his  lion-lhroiie,  carried  oa  I 
shoulders  of  his  warriors.     At  his  side  run  servatita,' 
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who  with  their  long  fans  wave  the  cool  air  upon  their 
heated  lord. 

We  know  nothing  more  precise  either  as  to  the 
direction  or  the  duration  of  the  campaigns  in  the  North 
and  South  thus  announced  in  general  terms.  Only 
the  pictures  and  inscriptions  of  the  king  on  the  propyla 
of  the  Temple  of  Amen  at  Soleb  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  warriors  of  Khu-n-aten  must  have  gone  thus 
far  on  their  campaign  against  the  South.  There  is  also 
a  remarkable  monument  in  the  Egyptian  collection  at 
Leyden,  on  which  Hor-em-heb  (who  was  afterwards 
king),  in  his  character  as  the  first  official  of  his  then 
reigning  lord,  causes  the  prisoners  of  all  nations  to 
be  brought  before  his  lord  by  the  servants  of  the  king. 
Stupid  negroes,  sly  Syrians,  and  small-featured  Mar- 
maridas  (whose  women  lead  horses  by  the  bridles  as 
presents),  form  the  chief  members  of  the  motley, 
cringing,  submissive  assemblage  of  foreigners  before 
the  king's  throne. 

Tlie  king,  as  we  have  seen,  died  without  male  issue. 
Of  his  daughters,  the  eldest  had  married  a  certain 
Saa-nekht ;  the  third,  Ankh-nes-pa-aten,  or,  as  she  was 
obhged  to  call  herself  later  in  honour  of  Amen,  Ankh- 
nes-Amen,  was  married  to  the  noble  lord  Tut-ankh- 
Amen  ;  while  the  sister  of  the  queen  Neferit-Thi,  whose 
name  was  Net'em-mut,  became  the  spouse  of  the  later 
king,  Hor-em-heb. 

The  husbands  of  all  these  princesses  became  kings. 
Among  the  first  was  Tut-ankh-Amen,  whose  viceroys 
in  the  south  were  the  same  Hi  and  Amenhotep  who 
had  already  held  that  office  under  Amen-hotep  HI. 
It  is  only  under  King  Ai  that  we  find  a  new  governor, 
of  the  same  name,  Ai,  whose  son  Amenape  afterwards, 
under  Seti  I.,  takes  the  place  of  his  father. 

The  succession  of  the   kings,  to  whose   combined 
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reigns  there  was  allotted  a  very  short  time,  scarcely  the 
length  of  a  single  generation,  is  as  follows : — Saa-nekht, 
Tut-ankh-Amen,  Ai,  Hor-em-heb. 

Saa-nekht, 

the  husband  of  the  princess  Mer-aten,  disappeared 
quickly  from  the  stage  of  history.     His  successor, 

Tut-ankh-Amen, 

*  the  living  unage  of  Amen,'  the  royal  husband  of  the 
third  daughter  of  IQiu-n-aten,  Ankh-nes-Amen,  has,  on 
the  contrar)%  had  his  memory  presented  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  representations  m  a  sepulchral  cham- 
ber at  Giirnah. 

This  shows  us  the  king  on  his  throne,  holding  a 
public  court,  in  presence  of  his  two  governors  of  the 
South,  Hi  and  Amenhotep.  The  richly  laden  ships, 
which  contain  the  tributes  and  presents  of  the  negro 
peoples,  have  arrived  at  Thebes.  A  negro  queen  her- 
self has  not  felt  ashamed  to  appear  in  person  on  this 
conspicuous  scene.  She  is  introduced  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  oxen,  surrounded  by  her  servants,  who  lay 
the  rich  gifts  and  presents  of  their  dusky  mistress  at 
the  feet  of  Pharaoh,  to  his  great  delight  and  that  of  all 
his  court. 

As  if  to  enhance  their  joy,  the  princes  of  the  land 
of  Rutlien  appear  at  the  same  time  from  the  distant 
north,  in  rich  variegated  dresses,  with  their  black  hair 
elegantly  curled,  to  offer  to  the  king  the  costly  and 
beautiful  works  of  their  country. 

The  inscription  runs  thus : — 

Arrival  of  the  tributes  for  the  lord  of  the  land,  which  the 
miserable  Ruthen  offer  under  the  leadership  of  the  (Egyptian)  royal 
ambassador  to  all  countries,  the  king's  son  of  Cash,  and  governor  of 
the  South,  Amenhotep. 
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Above  the  princes  of  Euthen  are  the   significant 
ords : — 


These  kings  <^  tlie  land  of  Upper  Ruthen  knew  nothing  of 
^Egypt  nnoe  the  time  of  the  divine  one.  They  b^  for  peace  from 
'^he  king,  q>eaking  thus :  '  Grant  as  freedom  out  of  thy  hmd.  In- 
^kscribable  are  thy  victories,  and  no  enemy  appears  in  thy  time. 
JUl  lands  rest  in  peace.' 

Above  the  costly  gifts  of  the  princes  (among  them 
liorses),  brought  by  red-bearded  servants,  of  a  light 
colour  and  an  ahnost  dwarf-Uke  build,  is  the  following 
explanatory  inscription : — 

This  is  the  best  selection  of  all  sorts  of  vessels  of  their  land,  in 
sflver,  gold,  blue-stone,  green-stone,  and  all  kinds  of  jewels. 

Of  the  tributes  and  presents  of  the  negroes,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  : — 

This  is  the  arrival  of  the  splendid  Ethiopian  tributes,  the  best 
•deetioii  of  the  productions  of  the  lands  of  the  South,  and  their 
landing  in  Thebes  under  the  conduct  of  the  king's  son  of  Gush, 
HL 

The  Northern  presents,  valuable  in  themselves 
from  their  materials,  gain  a  still  higher  interest  from 
the  artistic  character  of  their  treatment.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  besides  their  com- 
merce, had  so  remarkable  a  genius  for  handicrafts 
and  for  art,  there  had  sprung  up,  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  *  inner  sea,'  a  cultured  school,  which  not 
only  had  the  skill  to  make  what  was  necessar}%  but 
also  to  create  beauty.  In  the  course  of  trade  the 
artistic  productions  of  Phoenicia  found  an  entrance 
and  a  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world, 
especially  among  the  enlightened  people  of  Egypt. 
The  exhibition  of  Phoenician  works  before  the  eyes 
of  the  astonished  Pharaoh  remains  therefore  for  all 
times  a  precious  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
oldest  Phoenician  school  of  art.  Judgment  may  be 
passed  on  the  condition  of  culture  and  of  handicraft 
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in  the  lands  of  the  negroes  in  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.,  from  the  coloured  representations  in  these  sepul- 
chral chambers.  A  certain  artistic  spirit  manifests 
itself  in  the  construction  and  execution  of  the  exterior 
forms  of  the  objects.  Passing  over  the  golden  vessels 
set  with  precious  stones,  the  manifold  utensils  of 
domestic  life,  the  chariots,  ships,  weapons,  and  all  the 
articles  which  the  queen  brings  to  Thebes,  exhibit  an 
unmistakable  development  of  artistic  power,  which 
must  without  doubt  be  ascribed  on  the  one  hand  to 
Egyptian  influence,  and  on  the  other  to  the  natural 
talent  of  these  so-called  savage  tribes,  and  to  their 
imitative  instinct. 

Tut-ankh-Amen,  whose  very  name  serves  as  a 
proof  that  he  had  thrown  aside  the  new  teaching  of 
his  royal  father-in-law  about  the  one  living  Sun's 
disk,  reigned  in  Thebes  with  the  consent  of  the  priests 
of  Amen.  By  a  brilliant  external  pomp,  he  seems  to 
have  obtained  the  power  and  commanded  the  respect 
which  were  denied  him  on  account  of  his  birth  and 
marriage.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  he  remained  an  ille- 
gitimate ruler,  to  whom,  in  the  eyes  of  the  priests 
of  Amen,  the  full  Pharaonic  blood  was  wanting. 
Neither  did  his  reign  last  long. 

The  throne  became  vacant ;  the  female  line  of 
King  Khu-n-aten,  the  heretic,  had  left  no  descendants ; 
and  so,  by  stratagem  or  force,  the  empire  was  seized 
by  Khu-n-aten's  former  master  of  the  horse, 

*  THE   HOLY    FATHER  *   Al. 

The  king's  foster-mother,  Thi,  was  married  to  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  court,  a  *  holy  father '  of  the 
highest  grade,  by  name  Ai.  This  connection  with 
the  king's  own  nurse  led,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
to  Ai's  mounting  continually  up  the  ladder  of  dignities. 
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he  at   last   held  the  highest   offices.     He  was 

xiamed  *  fan-bearer  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and 

superintendent  of  the  whole  stud  of  Pharaoh.'     He 

seems  to  have  occupied  himself  with  the  science  of 

law,  and  was  also  promoted  to  be   *  the  royal  scribe 

of  justice.'    The  king  bestowed  many  presents  on  the 

ennobled   pair.       *The    high    nurse,    the    nourishing 

mother  of  the  divine  one,  the  dresser  of  the    king,' 

must,  of  course,  have  stood  in  peculiar  favour.     The 

riches -of  her  house  increased  visibly. 

Ai,  however,  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent 

hng  for  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 

iietumed  to  the  ancient  ways  prescribed  for  the  kings 

by  the  priests  of  Amen,  for  he  calls  himself  '  a  prince 

of  Thebes,'  and  shows  no  remembrance  of  the  new 

teaching  of  his  deceased  king.    He  sacrifices  to  Amen 

^nd  his  associated  gods  according  to  the  old  traditional 

^custom,  and  he  honours  the  god,  that  is,  the  priests  of 

the  god,  in  a  marked  manner. 

The  holy  fathers  appear  clearly  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  their  former  colleague  on  the  throne,  for 
they  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  himself  a  tomb  in  the 
Biban-el-Moliik,  near  Thebes,  where  it  and  his  sarco- 
phagus are  still  to  be  seen.  Ai,  *  conqueror  of  the 
Asiatics,'  and  *  distinguished  for  power,'  must  in  fact 
have  carried  on  wars  in  the  North,  and  have  won  great 
successes  for  Egypt.  His  acknowledged  supremacy  in 
the  South  is  vouched  for  by  the  presence  of  his  '  king's 
son  of  Cush  and  governor,  Pauer,'  whose  memory  has 
been  faithfully  preserved  beside  that  of  the  king,  in  the 
Nubian  rock-grottoes  of  Shetaui.  He  is  the  father  of 
that  governor  in  the  South,  Amenemape,  who,  under 
King  Seti  I.,  exercised  the  same  office  in  Nubia.  This 
family  connection,  which  is  of  great  importance  as 
Ijearing  on  the  succession  of  the  generations,  gives 
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ground  for  the  supposition  that  the  following  kiri^f^' 
Hor-em-heb,  Eamses  I.,  and  his  son  Setil.,were  conte^^' 
poraries,  and  consequently  each  possessed  the  thro"^^ 
for  a  comparatively  short  period.  This  supposition 
strengthened  by  the  probability  that  the  sister-in-law 
King  Khu-n-aten,  Net'em-mut,  was  no  other  than  t 
princess  who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Hor-em-heb. 

Ser-kheperu-Ka  Mer-Amen  Hor-em-heb  ; 
the  king  horus  of  manetho. 

Who  was  to  be  king  ?  That  was  the  great  question 
after  the  funeral  of  the  master  of  the  horse.  There  was 
in  Middle  Egypt  a  man  whom,  in  all  probability,. 
Amen-hotep  HI.  had  known  and  honoured  with  his  con- 
fidence. His  right  to  the  throne  of  Pharaoh  had  but  a 
slight  foundation ;  it  rested  only  on  his  marriage  with 
the  sister  of  Queen  Neferit-Thi,  the  high  lady  Net'em- 
mut,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  another 
helper  stood  by :  this  was  the  god  Horus,  under  whose 
protection  the  future  heir  to  the  throne  lived  in  quiet 
retirement  at  the  town  of  Ha-suten,  *  the  house  of  the 
king.' 

This  place  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  and 
formed  the  capital  of  the  eighteenth  nome  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  monuments  give  it  a  second  name, 
Ha-Bennu,  '  the  Phoenix  city ; '  it  is  the  Hipponon  of 
the  Greek  travellers  in  Egypt,  the  Alabastronpolis 
(alabaster-city)  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy.  It  stood 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Khu-aten, 
behind  which  lie  rich  alabaster  quarries,  if  it  be  not 
IQiu-aten  itself. 

The  future  heir  to  the  throne  bore  the  name  of 
Hor-em-heb.  As  to  how  he  obtained  his  royal  dignity,, 
we  will  allow  his  own  monument  in  Turin,  which  is  at 
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least   33  centuries  old,  and  needs  no   elucidation,  to 
speak  for  itself. 

While  he  was  yet  carried  as  a  suckling  in  arms,  both  old  and 
young  touched  the  ground  before  him. 

His  tutelar  god,  Horus  of  Ha-Suten,  had  chosen  him 
for  great  things. 

He  knew  the  day  of  his  good  fortune,  to  grant  to  hun  his  king- 
dom,  for  this  god  made  his  son  great  in  the  sight  of  mortals,  and 
he  willed  to  prolong  his  career  till  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  which 
he  should  receive  his  office  (as  king). 

Hor-em-heb  was  presented  to  the  then  Uving  Pha- 
raoh. 

And  he  enraptured  the  heart  of  the  king,  who  was  contented 
because  of  his  qualities,  and  rejoiced  on  account  of  his  choice.  And 
he  named  him  as  Ro-hir  (guardian)  of  the  country,  until  he  should 
attain  to  the  title  of  a  son  as  crown-prince  of  this  land,  as  it  is  and 
remains,  he  alone  without  a  rival. 

Hor-em-heb  fulfilled  the  duties   of  his   calling  as 
councillor  to  the  king  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

*  For  (he  contented  the)  inhabitants  of  Egypt  by  the  judgments 
of  his  mouth.  And  he  was  called  to  the  royal  court,  so  that  he  waa 
far  from  anxiety.  He  opened  his  mouth  and  gave  answer  to  the 
king,  and  consoled  him  by  the  utterances  of  his  mouth.  So  that 
he  was  the  sole  benefactor,  like  none  [other  beside  him].'  In  such 
a  way  did  he  show  himself,  *  who  took  pleasure  in  justice  alone, 
which  he  carried  in  his  heart,'  standing  in  the  same  grade  with  the 
gods  Tehuti  and  Ptah.  *  In  all  his  deeds  and  ways  he  followed  their 
path,  and  they  were  his  shield  and  his  protection  on  earth  to  all 
eternity.' 

After  this  he  was  also  named  Adon  of  the  land. 

*  When  he  had  now  been  raised  to  be  Adon  during  the  space  of 
many  years,'  in  consequence  of  his  fortunate  administration,  every 
kind  of  distinction  was  showered  upon  him.  *The  distinguished 
men  at  the  court  bowed  themselves  before  him  outside  the  door 
of  the  palace.  And  when  the  kings  of  the  nine  foreign  nations 
of  the  South  and  of  the  North  came  before  him,  they  stretched  out 
their  hands  at  his  approach,  and  praised  his  soul,  as  if  he  had 
been  Grod.  Then  all  was  done  that  was  appointed  to  be  done,  under 
the  orders  which  he  [gave].'     Thus  *  his  authority  was  greater  than 
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that  of  the  king  in  the  sight  of  mortals,  and  all  wished  him  pros- 
perity and  health.  He  punished  the  guilty  (?),  and  bestowed  pros- 
perity on  men.' 

'  After  this  the  eldest  son  of  Horus  was  raised  from  the  dignity 
of  a  guardian  to  be  the  crown-prince  of  the  land,  as  it  is  established. 
Then  had  this  glorious  god,  Horus  of  Alabastrdnpolis,  the  desire 
in  his  heart  to  place  his  son  upon  his  throne  for  evermore.  And 
[this  glorious  god]  Amen  gave  command  that  they  should  conduct 
the  god  Horus,  with  a  joyful  mind,  to  Thebes,  the  eternal  city,  and 
his  son  on  his  breast,  to  Apet ;  to  bring  him  in  with  festivity  be- 
fore Amen,  to  deliver  to  him  his  royal  office,  and  to  establish  it  for 
the  term  of  his  life.  Then' [they  arrived  full  of  joy]  during  his 
splendid  festival  in  Apet  of  the  South  country ;  and  they  beheld 
this  god  Horus,  the  lord  of  Alabastrdnpolis,  in  company  with  his 
son,  in  the  coronation  procession,  that  he  might  bestow  upon  him 
his  office  and  his  throne.  Then  was  Amen-Ra  moved  with  joy. 
And  he  beheld  [the  king's  daughter  .  .  .  and  wished  to  unite  her] 
to  him.  And  behold !  he  brought  her  to  this  prince,  the  crown-prince 
Hor-em-heb.  And  he  went  into  the  palace,  and  he  placed  him 
before  himself  on  the  exalted  place  (of  the  throne)  of  his  glorious 
distinguished  daughter.  (And  she)  bowed  herself,  and  embraced 
his  pleasing  form,  and  placed  herself  before  him.  And  all  the 
divinities  of  the  chamber  of  fire  were  full  of  ecstasy  at  his  corona- 
tion :  Nekheb,  Buto,  Nit,  Tsis,  Nephthys,  Horus,  Set,  the  whole 
circle  of  the  gods  on  the  exalted  place,  [raised  their]  song  of  praise 
to  the  height  of  heaven,  and  there  was  joy  because  of  the  grace  of 
Amen.  After  this  there  was  an  interval  of  rest.  Then  went 
Amen,  with  his  son  before  him,  to  the  hall  of  kings,  to  set  his  royal 
helmet  on  his  head,  and  to  lengthen  his  term  of  life,  as  it  should  in 
fact  be.  (Then  the  gods  cried  out),  "  We  are  assembled  ;  we  will  to 
invest  him  with  his  kingdom  ;  we  ^vill  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
royal  attire  of  the  sun-god  Ra  ;  we  will  to  praise  Amen  in  him. 
Thou  hast  brought  him  to  us,  to  protect  us.  Give  him  the  thirty 
years'  festivals  of  the  sun- god  Ra,  and  the  days  of  Horus  as  king. 
Let  him  be  one,  who  does  that  which  is  pleasing  to  thy  heart  in 
Apet,  just  as  in  On  (Heliopolis),  and  in  Memphis  :  let  it  be  he  who 
glorifies  these  places."  And  the  great  name  of  this  divine  one  was 
settled,  and  his  title  recorded,  corresponding  to  the  Holiness  of  the 
sun-god,  as  follows  : — 

*"  L  As  Horus,  the  powerful  bull,  always  at  hand  with  counsel; 

2.  As^  LORD  OP  THE  DOUBLE  CROWN,  great  from  his  wonderful 
works  in  Apet  : 

3.  As  Golden  Horus,  who  rests  himself  on  justice,  the  up- 
holder of  the  land  : 
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4.  As  KiNQ  Skb-khepkbu-Ra,  who  is  elected  by  the  sun-god  : 

5.  As  the  Son  of  Ra,  Mer-Amen  Hor-em-heb. 
May  he  live  for  ever !  " 

*  Then  came  forth  from  the  palace  the  Majesty  of  this  glorious 
.god  Amen,  the  king  of  the  gods,  with  his  son  before  him,  and  he 
embraced  his  pleasing  form,  which  was  crowned  with  the  royal 
helmet,  in  order  to  deliver  to  him  the  golden  protecting  image  of 
the  sun's  disk.  The  nine  foreign  nations  were  under  his  feet,  the 
heaven  was  in  a  most  festive  disposition,  the  land  was  filled  with 
ecstasy,  and  as  for  the  divinities  of  Egypt,  their  souls  were  full  of 
pleasant  feelings.  Then  the  inhabitants,  in  high  delight,  raised 
towards  heaven  the  song  of  praise  ;  great  and  small  lifted  up  their 
voices,  and  the  whole  land  was  moved  with  joy. 

'After  this  festival  in  Apet  of  the  Southern  country  was  finished, 
then  Amen,  the  king  of  the  gods,  went  in  peace  to  Thebes,  and  the 
king  went  down  the  river  on  board  his  ship,  like  an  image  of 
Horemkhu.  Thus  had  he  taken  possession  of  this  land,  as  was 
the  custom  since  the  time  of  the  sun-god  Ra.  He  renewed  the 
dwellings  of  the  gods,  from  the  shallows  of  the  marsh-land  of 
Nathu  as  far  as  Nubia.  He  had  all  their  images  sculptured,  each 
as  it  had  been  before,  more  than  .  .  .  And  the  sun-god  Ra  rejoiced, 
when  he  beheld  [that  renewed  which]  had  been  destroyed  in  former 
times. 

'  He  set  them  up  in  their  temple,  and  he  had  a  hundred  images 
made,  one  of  each  of  them,  of  like  form,  and  of  all  kinds  of  costly 
stones.  He  visited  the  cities  of  the  gods,  which  lay  as  heaps  of 
rubbish  in  this  land,  and  he  had  them  restored,  just  as  they  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  all  things.  He  took  care  for  their  daily 
festival  of  sacrifice,  and  for  all  the  vessels  of  their  temples,  formed 
out  of  gold  and  silver.  He  provided  them  (the  temples)  with 
holy  persons  and  singers,  and  with  the  best  body-guards ;  and 
he  presented  to  them  arable  land  and  cattle,  and  supplied  them 
with  all  kinds  of  provisions  which  they  required,  to  sing  thus  each 
new  morning  to  the  sun-god  Ra  :  *'  Thou  hast  made  the  kingdom 
great  for  us  in  thy  son,  who  is  the  consolation  of  thy  soul,  King 
Hor-em-heb.  Grant  him  the  continuance  of  the  thirty  years'  feasts, 
give  him  the  victory  over  all  countries,  as  to  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis, 
towards  whom  in  like  manner  thy  heart  yearned  in  On,  in  the  com- 
pany of  thy  circle  of  gods."* 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  late  king  Ai  is  passed  over 
in  silence.  The  passage  is  also  obscure,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  '  the  daughter ' — in  all  probability  liis 
heiress-daughter — who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple 
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of  Amen.  Thus  it  was  possibly  Net'em-mut,  afterwards 
the  king's  wife,  whose  dependence  on  the  godhead  of 
Amen  the  priests  wished  to  reward  by  a  marriage  with 
Hor-em-heb. 

After  the  newly-elected  king  had  ascended  the 
vacant  throne  with  a  grand  ceremonial  at  Thebes,.  _ 
where,  as  the  inscription  informs  us,  he  was  crowned, 
his  first  work  was  the  enlargement  and  beautifying  of 
this  temple.  To  this  end  a  gigantic  obelisk  at  Kamak, 
raised  by  Kliu-n-aten,  was  destroyed,  and  the  blocks  of 
stone  were  broken  up  and  used  for  the  building  of  the 
fourth  gate-tower  of  the  great  temple  of  Amen  in  Apet. 

A  second  gate-tower  was  added,  both  being  con- 
nected by  walls  with  a  large  court ;  and  in  front  of  the 
outermost  gate  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  was  set  up  in 
honour  of  Amen,  in  the  name  of  Hor-em-heb. 

Thus  speaks  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods  :  Splendid  is  the 
monument  which  thou  hast  erected  for  me,  0  Horus,  thou  wise  king ;. 
my  heart  rejoices  in  thy  love.  I  am  enchanted  with  the  sight  of 
thy  memorial.  Therefore  we  grant  thee  a  life  as  long  as  the  sun,, 
and  the  years  of  Horus  as  king  of  the  land. 

The  entrances  to  this  gate  were  also  adorned  with 
statues  of  the  king.  The  eastern  side  walls  also  were 
sculptured  with  representations  of  the  princes  of  Punt, 
who  appear  before  the  king,  to  whom  they  present  a 
number  of  heavy  sacks  filled  with  gold,  saying : — 

Hail  to  thee,  king  of  Egypt,  sun  of  the  nine  foreign  nations  ! 
By  thy  name  !  we  did  not  know  Egypt.  Our  fathers  never  trod 
it.  Present  us  with  freedom  out  of  thy  hand.  We  will  be  thy 
subjects. 

Hor-em-heb  undertook  a  victorious  expedition 
against  the  Siidan,  as  may  be  seen  at  Silsihs.  The 
bas-reliefs  are  best  described  by  CliampoUion. 

'  The  Pharaoh  is  represented  standing,  as,  with  his 
battle-axe  on  his  shoulder,  lie  receives  from  Amen-Ea 
the  emblem  of  divine  life,  and  power  to  subdue   the 
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^^orth  and  to  conquer  the  South.  Beneath  lie 
EltLhiopians,  some  prostrate  on  the  ground,  othera 
St: retching  forth  their  hands  in  prayer  to  an  Egyptian 
^^ader,  who,  according  to  the  inscription,  upbraids 
^liem  with  having  shut  their  hearts  to  wisdom,  and  with 
^"'^fiising  to  hear  when  it  was  said  to  them,  "  Behold  the 
lion  who  has  fallen  upon  the  land  of  Cush."  ' 

The  king  is  carried  on  a  throne  by  his  generals,. 
*<xx)mpanied  by  the  fan-bearers.  Servants  clear  the 
'"'Cfcad  by  which  the  procession  is  to  pass ;  behind  him 
appear  warriors,  who  lead  with  them  hostile  generals  as 
PHfioners;  other  armed  men,  with  shields  on  their 
^Houlders,  put  themselves  in  motion,  with  the  trumpeters 
^t  their  head.  A  troop  of  Egyptian  officers,  priests, 
*^d  other  officials,  receive  the  king,  and  do  homage  to 

The  hieroglyphs  run  as  follows  :— 

The  divine  benefactor  returns  home  after  he  has  subdued  the 
P*"ijices  of  all  countries.     His  bow  is  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  the 
^^^  of  war  Mentu)  the  lord  of  Thebes.      The  powerful  glorious 
leads  the  princes  of  the  miserable  land  of  Gush  with  him.    The 
comes  back  from  Ethiopia  with  the  booty  which  he  has  taken 
force,  as  his  father  Amen  had  commanded  him. 

In  the  tomb  of  an  official  (at  Gftniali)  is  a  vivid 
^presentation  of  the   arrival   of  the  booty  from   the 
^^<idan.     The  inscription    above   it   says,  in  short  and 
•ithv  terms : — 


^  Jon  of  the  silver,  gold,  ivory,  and  elx)ny  into  the  treasure- 


But  Hor-em-heb  was  not  only  mindful  of  Amen ; 
X^lah  also  received  his  full  share.  An  inscription 
found  in  Thebes  savs : — 

In  the  first  year,  in  the  month  Khoiakh,  on  the  22nd  day,  of 
King  Hor-em-heb,  the  day  of  the  feast  of  the  Memphito  Ptah  in 
TMmb,  on  his  festival,  [the  sacrifices]  were  appointed  [for  this  god 
ioooiding  to  the  command  of  the  king]. 
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That  Hor-em-heb  knew  how  to  reward  his  followers, 
is  testified  by  the  grave  of  his  faithful  servant,  the  priest 
Neferhotep,  in  the  necropoUs  of  Thebes : — 

In  the  third  year,  under  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  Hor- 
em-heb,  his  Majesty  showed  himself  comparable  to  the  son-god 
Ra,  in  his  own  sepulchre,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  offering  of 
bread  to  his  father  Amen.  As  he  came  out  from  the  Golden 
Chamber,  cries  of  joy  sounded  through  the  whole  r^on,  and  the 
shout  rose  up  heavenward.  Then  was  the  holy  father  of  Amen, 
Neferhotep,  summoned  to  receive  the  king's  thousandfold  gracious 
rewards  in  all  manner  of  presents,  consisting  of  silver  and  gold, 
stufis,  fine  oils,  bread  and  drinks,  flesh  and  condiments.  According 
to  the  command  of  my  (or  his)  lord  Amen,  the  rewards  were  pre- 
sented to  me  (or  him)  in  the  most  exalted  presence  by  the  chief 
singer  of  Amen,  Hotep-ab. 

Neferhotep  speaks  thus :  '  One  rich  (in  — )  makes  acknowledg- 
ment by  presents.  So  is  the  god,  the  king  of  the  gods,  who  acknow- 
ledges him  that  acknowledges  Him,  and  rewards  him  that  works 
for  Him,  and  protects  him  that  serves  Him.' 

What  further  can  be  kno\^Ti  of  Hor-em-heb  is  only 
from  the  ruins  of  contemporaneous  monuments,  amongst 
which  is  a  very  remarkable  fragment  in  the  British 
collection  which  runs  thus  : — 

In  the  7th  year  of  King  Hor-em-heb,  that  was  the  day  of  the 
conveying  of  the  people  of  Ai  my  father  to  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 
The  burgomaster  of  the  city  (that  is,  Thebes),  Tehutimes,  had  as- 
signed the  burial-places,  which  are  situated  at  the  necropolis  which 
l^elongs  to  the  territory  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  he  granted  the  tomb  of 
Amen  to  Ai  my  father  for  appropriation.  It  was,  namely,  Qu-an 
....  my  mother,  his  daughter  by  birth,  and  he  left  behind  no 
male  child.  All  his  burial-places  would  therefore  have  remained 
deserted  afterwards. 

In  the  21st  year,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Paoni,  they  stood 
before  Amenhotep,  (and  I)  spake  to  him  :  *  Grant,  I  pray  thee,  to 
each  one  the  burial-places  of  their  fathers  !  *  Then  he  gave  me 
the  burial-places  of  Ai  by  a  writing,  and  so  I  came  into  their  full 
possession. 

However  insignificant  this  formless  piece  of  lime- 
stone may  be,  still  it  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  his- 
torical testimony,  that  Hor-em-heb  lived  to  see  the 
twenty-first  year  of  his  reign. 
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Men-pehtet-Ea.    Ea-messu.    (RiMSES  I.)    B.C.  1400  cm. 

The  death  of  King  Hor-em-heb  closed  the  Eighteenth 
D)Tiasty.  The  heretic  king  Ehu-n-aten  had  by  his 
teaching  about  Amen  somewhat  diminished  his  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox  priests  and  people,  and  had 
created  a  schism  in  the  internal  life  of  the  nation,  for  the 
new  teaching,  with  its  Semitic  origin,  had  gained  many 
adherents  among  the  Egyptians.  How  peace  was 
brought  about  it  is  now  difficult  to  say,  but  Hor-em-heb 
certainly  appeared  as  a  mediator  between  the  adherents 
of  Amen  and  the  persecuted  followers  of  the  god  of  the 
Solar  Disk. 

While  the  kingdom  was  being  disturbed  by  this 
burning  question  a  nation  on  the  north-east  had  been 
growing  up,  which  now  began  tx)  endanger  the  Egyptian 
supremacy  in  Western  Asia.  Already  during  these 
annual  wars,  undertaken  by  Tehuti-mes  m.  against  the 
Syrian  peoples,  the  KLeta,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
own  kings,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  a  dominant  race. 
Contemporary  inscriptions  designate  them  as  '  the  great 
people,'  or  '  the  great  country,'  less  with  respect  to  the 
space  they  occupied,  than  from  their  just  reputation  for 
those  brave  and  chivalrous  quaUties  which  they  were 
acknowledged  even  by  their  enemies  to  possess.  We 
believe  we  are  falling  into  no  error  if  we  recognise  in 

*  For  Table  of  Kings  see  p.  xziii. 
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these  people  the  Hittites  of  the  Bible.  When  Tehuti-mes 
m.  fought  with  them  and  conquered  their  towns,  they 
were  an  important  people  in  the  north  of  Syria.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  their 
power  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  These  predecessors  of  the  Assyrian  Empire 
held  the  first  place  in  the  league  of  the  cities  and  kings 
of  Western  Asia.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  to  their  sovereigns  in  a  conspicuous 
manner,  and  to  speak  of  their  gods  with  reverence. 
When  Kamses  I.  ascended  the  throne  Sa-pa-li-li,  Saplel, 
or  Saprer,  ruled  as  their  king,  and  was  followed  by  his 
son  and  heir  Mauro-sar.  At  his  death  he  left  two  sons, 
of  whom  the  elder  was  Mauthanar,  who  appears  as  a 
<5ontemporary  of  Seti  I.  and  an  enemy  of  Egypt,  while 
the  younger  Kheta-sar  was  the  friend,  ally,  and  father- 
in-law  of  Kamses  11.  At  the  head  of  their  divinities 
stood  Sutekh — the  Kheta  counterpart  of  Amen — and 
his  wife  the  steed-driving  queen  of  heaven,  Astartha- 
Anatha. 

Among  the  towns  of  the  Kheta,  Tunep  (Daphnae) 
and  Khilibu  (Haleb)  are  two  points  certainly  fixed  by 
their  definite  position,  and  both  had  temples  of  the 
great  Baal-Sutekh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of 
the  country  of  Qazauatana  points  with  certainty  to 
the  region  of  Gozan  (Gauzanitis)  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  between  the  towns  of  Circesium  in  the  south 
and  Thapsacus  in  the  north.  The  situation  of  the 
countries  of  the  Kheta — Zaranda,  Pirqa  or  Pilqa  (Peleg, 
Paliga  ?),  Kliissap,  Sarsu,  Sarpina,  Zaiath-kliirra  (hinder 
Zaiath) — must  be  determined  by  future  enquiries. 
Perhaps  we  may  find  an  answer  to  these  questions  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 

If  it  is  allowable  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  origin 
of  this  cultivated  and  powerful  people  from  its  outward 
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ppearance,  it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  we 
hould  reckon   it  among  the  Canaanites.     Beardless, 
ioned  in  a  different  manner,  fighting  tliree  men  in  each 
:hariot  of  war,  arranged  in  their  order  of  battle  accord- 
ing to  a  well-considered  plan  previously  laid  down,  the 
Kheta  present  a  striking  contrast  to  their  Canaanite 
allies.     In  the  representations  of  the  wars  of  Ramses  11. 
against  Kheta-sar,  the  foreign  king  appears  surrounded 
by  his  generals  and  servants,  who  are  mentioned  by 
name,   down   to   the   *  letter-writer  Khirpa-sar.'      His 
warriors  were  divided  into  foot-soldiers  and  fighters  in 
chariots,  and  consisted  partly  of  Kheta,  partly  of  foreign 
mercenaries.     Their  hosts  were  led  to  battle  by  Kazans, 
or  *  commanders  of  the  fighters  in  the  chariots,'  by 
*  generals,'  and  HerpitSj  or  *  captains  of  the  foreigners.' 
In  the  battle  of  Kadesh  8,000  Tuhir  (chosen  ones) 
«tood  in  the  foremost  rank,  under   the  command  of 
l^amaiz;  while  9,000  others  followed  their  king.     In 
the  same  battle,  the  noblemen  Tliargannas  and  Pais  led 
the  chariots ;   Thaadar  commanded   the  mercenaries ; 
Nebisuanna  was  at  the  head  of  the  foreign  warriors 
from  Annas ;  and  another  chief  appears  as  the  general 
of  the  mercenaries  from  Nagebus.     Sapzar  and  Maza- 
rima  are  spoken  of  as  brothers  of  the  king;  wliether 
real  brothers,  or  only  allies,  is  not  clear.     Among  other 
names  of  Kheta  origin,  the  following  are  mentioned  : 
Garbitus,    Thargathazas,    Tadar    or    Tadal,    Zauazas, 
Samarius,  and  that  of  the  '  ambassador '   Tarthisebu. 
It  is  evident  at  once  that  these  names  do  not  bear  a 
pure  Semitic  stamp.     Tlie  endings  in  s,  r,  and  w,  prevail. 
In  the  proper  name  Thargatha-zas,  in  which  the  ending 
:a9  plays  the  same  part  as  in  the  proper  name  Zaua-zas, 
Tbargatha  seems  to  answer  to  the  jroddess  called  by 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  Atargates  or  Atargatis,  Derketo 
and  Dercetis,  who  possessed  very  celebrated  temples  in 
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Askalon  and  Astarotli-E^amaim,  as  well  as  in  the  Si 
town  of  Hierapolis  (Mabog). 

The  peculiarities  of  the  language  are  for  the 
part  found  in  that  hitherto  unexplained  series  of  n 
of  towns  which  form  the  second  division  of  the  nort 
peoples  in  the  lists  of  the  victories  of  Tehuti-mec 
at  Kamak.  These  lists  are  of  the  greatest  valu 
a  memorial  of  times  and  people  who  have  long  ( 
vanished : — 


120.  Pirkheta 

164.  Ttam 

121.  Ai 

166.  Aniiz 

122.  Amau 

167.  Aares 

124.  Thnka 

168.  Khaxrama 

126.  Thd-maima 

169.  Amir 

126.  Legaba 

170.  Ehathaai 

127.  Tanipa  (Daphne) 

173.  Thenuzora 

132.  Ni 

184.  Anauban 

134.  Ar 

185.  Khatuma 

135.  Zizal 

186.  Magnas 

136.  Zakal 

187.  Thepkanna 

139.  Arzakana 

188.  Thuthana  (SuRan  t) 

140.  Kharkakhi  (or  Kharkaka) 

189.  Nireb 

141.  Bursu 

190.  Theleb  (Thalaba) 

142.  Lerti 

191.  Atugaren 

145.  Una! 

196.  Nifihapa  (Nisibis) 

146.  Aunfer 

197.  Ta-zeker 

147.  Ithakhab 

198.  Abatha 

148.  Uniuqa 

199.  Ziras 

150.  Sakti 

200.  Authir 

151.  AubiUina 

201.  Natub 

152.  Zanraisu  (Zarruisu) 

202.  Zetharseth 

153.  Suka 

203.  Aithua 

154.  Pazalu 

204.  Sukaua 

155.  Sathekhbeg 

205.  Tuaub 

156.  Amarseki 

206.  Abir[na]th 

157.  KhalroB 

207.  Shainarkai 

158.  Nenuranaantha 

208.  Aurma 

159.  Shauirantha 

212.  Kainab 

160.  Mairrekhnas 

213.  Ares 

161.  Zagerel 

214.  Anautasenu 

163.  Eanretu 

215.  Azana 
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\D  Hi 

3R-EM-HEB 

216.  Zetharsetha 

282. 

Mashaua 

217.  Tulbentha 

283. 

A-anreka 

218.  Mauthi 
221.  Atur 

284. 
285. 

Nepiriuriu  (Nipur) 
Nathkina 

222.  Kartha-meruth 

286. 

Athetama 

223.  A-sitha 

287. 

Abellenu 

224.  TaniroB 

288. 

Airanel 

226.  Athebena 

289. 

Airanel  (sic) 

227.  Ashameth 

290. 

Annaui 

228.  Athakar 

292. 

Thalekh 

229.  Tazet 

293. 

Auma 

230.  Athrun 

231.  Thukamros 

296. 
306. 

Papabi 
Aiber 

232.  Abetha 

307. 

Kel-maitha  (Khilm 

235.  Anzakeb 

308. 

Amak 

236.  Ares 

309. 

Kazel 

237.  Artha 

310. 

Aumai 

247.  Faroa 

252.  Sur 

253.  Papaa 

254.  Nuzana 

311. 
312. 
315. 
316. 

Khalbu  (Haleb) 
Piauanel  (Pnu^) 
Aukam 
Puroth 

255.  Zamauka 
259.  Rnki-beki 
263.  A-thini 

318. 
320. 
322. 

Aripenekha 

Puqiu 

Thinnur 

264.  Karshaua 

323. 

Zamas 

265.  Retama 

333. 

lurima 

271.  Zazker 

272.  Maurmar 

338. 
343. 

Thethup 
Shusaron 

279.  Khaitu 

280.  Pederi  (Pethor  .) 

281.  Athrithan 

347. 
348. 
349. 

Thamaqur 

Retep  (?)  (Re-ap  t) 

Maurika 

241 


Although  we  possess  no  information  from  the 
monuments  about  the  family  ties  which  united  the 
king,  who  was  the  head  and  founder  of  the  Nineteenth 
D}Tiasty,  with  his  predecessor  Hor-em-heb,  there  must 
have  been  a  close  connection  between  them.  Whether 
Ramses  I.  was  the  son,  son-in-law,  or  brother  of  Hor-em- 
heb,  is  as  yet  undecided,  but  his  reign  was  neither 
remarkable  nor  of  long  duration.  His  fame  consists 
chiefly  in  being  the  father  of  one  very  celebrated  man 
and  the  grandfather  of  another.     His  recognition  by  the 
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priests  of  Amen  as  the  legitimate  king  is  authenticated 
Witt  l)y    the   representation 

of  his  coronation  on 
the  entrance  gate  of 
the  temple  at  Kamak. 

A  memorial  stone 
at  Wadj'-Halfah,  dated 
in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign,  the  20th 
Mekhir,  informs  us  that 
King  Ramses  I.  founded 
there  a  storehouse  for 
the  temple  of  his  divine 
father,  Amen  -  Amsu, 
and  filled  it  with  cap- 
tive men-servants  and 
maid-servants  from  the 
conquered  countries. 

Eamses  I.  was  laid 
in  his  own  tomb-cham- 
ber in  the  valley  of  the 
kings'  sepulchres, 
was  succeeded  by 
son,  to  whom  the  monu* 
ments  give  the  name  of 
JLut-men-Ra.      Mexe- 

PTAn  I.  Seti  I.  (^Sb- 

THOS.)     1366  B.C.  CIB. 
Tlie  great  national 
temple    at   Thebes  re- 
cords   the    honours   of 
Seti    I.,    for    the    king 
executed  works  to  the 
}}i  glof'ous  god  Amen  the 
splendour  of  which   is 
extraordinary  size.    We  refer  to 


ihe^_ 
indfl 
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the  building  of  that  wonderful  *  Ghreat  Hall '  in  the  temple 
at  Kamak,  where  134  columns  of  astonishing  height 
and  circumference  still  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
present  age. 

The  wars  of  Seti  arose  from  the  constant  advances 

of  the  neighbouring  peoples  upon  the  Delta.     The  long 

duration  of  peace,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  weak  reign  of 

Ramses  I.,  had  caused  them,  and  especially  the  Shasu,  to 

take  the  bold  resolve  of  pressing  forward  over  the  eastern 

frontier,  *to  find  sustenance  for  their   cattle  on   the 

poBsettsions  of  Pharaoh.'    Six  battle  paintings,  ranged 

in  a  series  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  north  side  of  the 

Oreat  Hall  of  Pillars  in  the  temple  at  Kamak,  describe 

the  principal  events  of  this  campaign.     War  broke  out 

in  the  East  in  the  very  first  year  of  Seti's  reign,  *  from 

the  fortress  of  Ehetam  (Etham),  in  the  land  of  Zaru 

^Tanitic  nome),  as  far  as  Kanaan,'  which  proves  that 

they  had  pressed  westward  into  Egyptian  territory  to 

make  good  their  claims  derived  from  the  Hvksos.     The 

■ki^  rubied  Us  army  .nd  lun»elf  .od/in  hi.  war- 

chanot   against   the   invading  Bed&wi;   the  road   the 

Egyptians  took  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  pictures  and 

inscriptions. 

The  campaign  was  begun  from  the  fortress  of 
Ehetam,  which  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  an  arm  of 
the  Nile,  which  swarmed  with  crocodiles,  and  whose 
banks  were  covered  with  reeds.  The  king  took  thence 
the  direction  of  the  *  wav  of  the  Philistines,'  and  first 
reached  the  fortified  but  otherwise  unknown  place, 
Taa*pa-mau,  Leontopolis,  '  the  house  of  lions,'  near  a 
small  fountain  of  sweet  water  enclosed  by  a  wall.  His 
march  was  next  directed  to  the  Egyptian  fortress  of 
Higdol,  close  to  the  springs  in  the  country  of  Hazina 
or  Hazian  (the  Kasion  or  Mount  Casius  of  the  ancients), 
and  along  the  road  to  the  *  north '  fortress  Uti  (Buto^^ 
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also  near  a  spring.  Here  stood  the  often-mentioned 
temple  on  Mount  Casius,  in  which  an  Amen  was  wor- 
shipped,  who  was  the  Baal  Zapuna  of  the  EgyptiauL 
inscriptions,  the  Baal  Zephon  of  Holy  Scripture 
The  army  passed  along  the  sea-shore  to  Ostracine,  where 
there  was  a  tower,  designated  Pa-Nekhtu,  or  '  the 
conqueror's  tower '  of  King  Seti.  At  this  point  the 
boundary  of  Egypt  proper  ended,  and  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  began.  The  next  halting-place  was  a  fortified 
spot,  newly  built  by  Seti,  at  the  water  of  Absaqab. 
Two  other  fortresses  lay  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
The  larger  one  was  called  *  the  town,  which  the  king  had 
built  at  the  spring  of  .  .  .  tha.'  It  is  also  called  *  a 
strong  place '  in  a  second  passage,  and  its  water  is  desig- 
nated as  that  of  Eibatha,  without  doubt  the  Eehoboth  of 
the  Bible,  to  the  south-west  of  Beersheba,  in  Negeb  or 
the  south  country  of  Palestine.  The  smaller  fortress  stood 
near  Takhnum-net'em,  *  the  sweet  spring.'  It  is  called 
A-Nekhtu,  '  the  fortress  of  victory.'  Passing  by  a  new 
fortress  (the  name  is  unfortunately  destroyed),  the  end 
of  the  road  was  reached,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Shasu,  marked  by  the 
hill-fortress  of  '  Kanaan  of  the  Land  of  Zalii,'  near  which 
a  stream  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  lake.  The  fortress 
was  stormed,  and  the  king  took  possession  of  the  land 
of  the  Shasu  to  its  extremest  boundary,  thus  becoming 
lord  of  the  whole  of  the  Edomitish  Negeb.  Their  first 
victory  is  thus  celebrated : — 

In  the  first  year  of  King  Seti  there  took  place  by  the  strong  arm 
of  Pharaoh  the  annihilation  of  the  hostile  Sliasu,  from  the  fortress 
of  Khetam  of  the  land  of  Zaru,  as  far  as  Kanaan.  The  king  was 
against  them  like  a  fierce  lion.  They  were  turned  into  a  heap  of 
corpses  in  their  hill-country.  They  lay  in  their  blood.  Not  one 
escaped  to  tell  of  his  strength  to  the  distant  nations. 

Tlie  Shasu  next  attempted  to  make  head  against  the 
Egyptians,  but  were  completely  routed  in  the  territorj^ 
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of  the  Phoenicians.  These  latter  were  speedily  punished 
for  going  to  the  help  of  the  Shasu,  for  ^  Pharaoh  anni- 
hilated the  kings  of  the  land  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
battle  of  Inu-aamu  (Janinia).  The  Egyptians  next 
turned  against  the  Butennu  of  Canaan.  The  kings  of 
the  several  cities  were  successively  overcome  in  many 
battles,  in  which  a  son  of  Seti  fought  by  the  side  of  his 
father.  Pharaoh  evidently  took  special  deUght  in  this 
oombat,  for  he  says  that 

liis  joy  is  to  undertake  the  batUe,  and  his  delight  \a  to  dash  into 

it.     His  heart  b  only  aatiafied  at  the  sight  of  the  stream  of  blood 

'vhen  he  strikes  off  the  heads  of  his  enemies.    A  moment  of  the 

stmgi^  of  men  is  dearer  to  him  than  a  day  of  pleasure.     He  slays 

them  with  one  stroke,  and  spares  none  among  them.     And  whoever 

of  them  is  left  remaining  finds  himself  in  his  grasp,  and  is  carried 

off  to  Egypt  alive  as  a  prisoner. 

In  his  victorious  campaign  throughout  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan,  through  which  he  was  borne  by  his 
pair  of  horses  named  '  big  with  victory/  the  great 
fortress  of  Eadesh,  which  had  already  played  such  an 
nnportant  part  under  Tehuti-mes  III.,  was  reached. 
The  inscription  thus  designates  the  campaign : — 

This  is  the  going  up  of  Pharaoh,  to  conquer  the  land  of  Eadesh 
in  the  territory  of  the  Amorites. 

The  arrival  of  the  army  was  unexpected.  The 
herdsmen  were  pasturing  their  cattle  under  the  trees 
which  surrounded  the  city,  when  Pharaoh  appeared. 
Each  sought  to  save  himself ;  the  herds  fled  vnth  their 
keepers ;  the  warriors  of  Kadesh,  as  they  sallied  out, 
were  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  Seti,  and  fell  from  their 
chariots.  The  defenders  in  the  fortress  fared  no  better. 
They  also  gave  way  before  the  violent  assault  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  fortress  and  people  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Pharaoh. 

From  Kadesh  onwards,  the  land  of  the  Kheta  lay 
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open  before  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh.  Mauthanar,  the 
king,  had  broken  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween his  predecessor  and  the  Egyptians,  and  had  given 
notice  to  Pharaoh  of  the  termination  of  their  alliance, 
Seti,  as  the  avenger  of  broken  treaties,  made  no  delay 
in  falling  upon  the  Kheta,  and  success  crowned  his 
enterprise.  Although  the  well-ordered  hosts  of  the 
Kheta,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  chariots,  offered  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  Egyptians,  yet  for  all  this 
they  were  unsuccessful.  An  inscription  describes  thus 
the  I^ptian  victory : — 

He  is  a  jackal  which  rushes  prowling  through  this  land,  a  grim 
lion  that  frequents  the  most  hidden  paths  of  all  regions,  a  powerful 
bull  with  a  pair  of  sharpened  horns.  .  .  .  He  has  struck  down  the 
Asiatics,  he  has  thrown  to  the  ground  the  Kheta ;  he  has  slain 
their  princes. 

The  king  was  victorious,  great  was  his  strength.  His  war-cry 
was  like  that  of  the  son  of  Nut  (that  is,  Baal-Sutekh).  He  returns 
home  in  triumph  ;  he  has  annihilated  the  peoples,  he  has  struck 
to  the  ground  the  land  of  Kheta,  he  has  made  an  end  of  his  ad- 
versaries. The  enmity  of  all  peoples  is  turned  into  friendship. 
The  terror  of  the  king  has  penetrated  them,  his  boldness  has  open^ 
their  hearts.  The  kings  of  the  countries  find  themselves  bound 
before  him. 

After  the  battle  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  king, 
taking  with  him  an  immense  number  of  prisoners,  pre- 
pared to  return  home.  He  went  by  the  royal  highway 
through  Kadesh,  but  made  a  diversion  into  the  country 
of  Mount  Lebanon.  The  inhabitants,  Canaanites  of  the 
purest  race,  received  the  king  in  the  most  reverential 
manner,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  hail  the  conqueror. 
An  inscription  says : — 

The  priests  and  elders  of  the  land  of  Limanon,  they  speak  thus, 
while  they  pray  before  the  lord  of  the  land  to  exalt  his  renown  : 
*  Thou  appearest  like  thy  father,  the  Sun-god  ;  men  live  in  thy 
glance.' 
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The  king,  it  appears,  had  made  known  certam 
wishes,  for  an  Egyptian  scribe  assures  him,  ^  All  shall  be 
accomplished  as  thou  hast  said.'    They  related  to  the 
felling  of  cedars  in  the  wooded  mountain  region  of 
Lebanon  for  the  building  of  a  new  Nile  ship,  to  be  used 
in  the  service  of  Amen  and  for  the  fabrication  of  those 
tall  masts  which  adorned  the  front  of  the  temple  gate- 
towers.     In  the  lively  representation  still  preserved  the 
Canaanites  are  seen  employed  in  felling  the  highest  and 
atraightest  trees.     With  this  the  deeds  of  Seti,  in  the 
£ast,  had  reached  their  conclusion. 

He  had  smitten  the  wandering  peoples  (An),  and  struck  to 
"the  ground  the  sgricaliaral  peoples  (Menti),  and  had  placed  his 
twoTidaries  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  at  the  utmost 
Ixxders  of  the  riTer-land  of  Nahandn  .  .  .  which  the  great  sea 


His  return  took  the  form  of  a  specially  festive 
triumphal  procession.  Laden  with  booty  from  the  land 
of  Buthen,  with  silver  and  gold,  with  blue,  green,  red, 
and  other  precious  stones,  accompanied  by  numerous 
captives  firom  landsl  which  he  had  again  subjected  to  the 
supremacy  of  E^ypt,  Seti  reached  his  home  by  the  same 
road  which  had  led  him  from  Egypt  into  the  foreign 
countries.  At  the  frontier,  near  Khetam,  the  priests 
and  great  men  of  the  land  waited  to  meet  him  with 
gifts  of  flowers. 

The  prieetBi  the  great  ones,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
South  and  North  Egypt  have  arrived  to  praise  the  divine  bene&bctor 
on  his  return  from  the  land  of  Ruthen,  accompanied  by  an  im- 
mensely rich  booty,  such  as  never  had  happened  since  the  time  of 
the  Son-god  Ra.  They  speak  thus  in  praise  of  the  king  and  in 
gkxrification  of  his  fame  : 

'  Thou  hast  retomed  home  from  the  foreign  countries  which  thou 
hast  overoome.  Thou  hast  triumphed  over  thy  enemies  which  are 
subjected  to  thee.  May  the  duration  of  thy  life  as  king  be  as  long 
as  the  sun  in  heaven  !  Thou  hast  quenched  thy  wrath  upon  the 
nine  foreign  nations.      The  Sun-god  himself  has  established  thy 
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boandaries.  His  hand  protected  thee,  when  thy  battle-axe  was 
raised  above  the  heads  of  all  peoples,  whose  kings  fell  under  thy 
sword.' 

Then  comes  a  list  of  the  conquered  nations,  of 
which  the  following  are  those  generally  mentioned  on 
the  monuments : — 

1.  Kheta,  the  land  of  the  Kheta. 

2.  Naharain,  the  river-land  (Mesopotamia). 

3.  Upper  Ruthen,  Canaan. 

4.  Lower  Ruthen,  Northern  Syria. 

5.  Singar,  the  city  and  the  land  of  Singara,  the  Sinear  of  Holy 

Scripture. 

6.  TJnu,  an  unknown  island  or  coast  land. 

7.  Kadesh,  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites. 

9*  Kad     f    \  ^^  names  require  to  be  more  accurately  defined. 

10.  Asebi,  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

11.  Mannus,  the  city  and  land  of  Mallos. 

12.  Aguptha,  the  land  of  Cappadoda. 

13.  Balnu,  Balaneae,  to  the  north  of  Aradus. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Canaanitish  cities  men- 
tioned on  the  temple  of  Abydos  : — 

Zithagael. 

Zor  or  Tyre. 

Inuam  or  Jamnia. 

Pa-Hir  (Hil),  Galilee  ?  or  HaU  in  the  tribe  of  Ashur. 

Bitha-antha  or  Beth-anoth  (in  what  was  afterwards  Judah). 

Qartha-anbu  or  Kiriath-eneb  (in  Judah). 

That  the  wars  of  the  king  did  not  take  place  only  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  is  evident  from  several 
inscriptions ;  as,  for  example,  the  record  in  the  temple 
of  Eedesleh,  built  in  the  ninth  year  of  Seti's  reign,  which 
cites  the  following  names  of  the  people  who  had  been 
conquered: — 1.    Sangar,    i.e.    Singara;   2.    Kadeshu; 

3.  Makita,   i.e.   Megiddo ;   4.   Ha ;    5.    the 

Shasu- Arabs  of  Edom  ;  6.  Asal  or  Asar,  a  name  which 
we  can  hardly  venture  to  identify  with  Assur. 
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Seti  carried  his  wars  to  the  west,  and  in  particular 
inst.  the  Libyan  tribes,  who  now  appear  for  the  first 
^ii:ne  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  double  plume 
'^'x  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  side  locks  of  hair 
^^^L^ffk  in  the  most  striking  manner  these  races,  which 
j^€  inscriptions  designate  by  the  name  of  Thuhi, 
-■-Xiuhen,  or  Tuheni,  i.e.  *  the  light  or  fair  people.*  ^  To 
^lus  campaign  Seti  took  his  son  and  heir  Bamses.  In 
^^e  battle  itself  the  king  appears  in  a  chariot,  whose 
t^air  of  horses  bore  the  name  '  Victorious  is  Amen.'  An 
^Inscription  says : — 

EEe  (the  king)  utterly  destroyed  them,  when  he  stood  on  the  field 
'^^  battle.    They  oonld  not  hold  their  bows,  and  remained  hidden  in 
like  foxes,  through  fear  of  the  king. 


Of  course  after  these  extensive  campaigns.  Amen 
mnd  his  temple  in  Apet  would  be  remembered,  as  is 
proved  by  the  following  record  : — 

The  king  presents  the  booty  to  his  father  Amen,  on  his  return 

^roni  the  misOTable  land  of  Ruthen,  consisting  of  silver,  gold,  blue, 

4preen,  red,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  of  the  kings  of   the 

peoples,  wh<nn  he  holds  bound  in  his  hand,  to  fill  therewith  the 

storehouse  of  his  father  Amen,  on  account  of  the  victory  which  he 

has  granted  to  the  king. 

The  kings  of  the  peoples  which  had  not  known  Egypt  are 
hftm^t  by  Pharaoh  in  consequence  of  his  victory  over  the  miserable 
land  of  Ruthen.  They  speak  thus  to  glorify  his  Majesty  and  to 
praise  his  great  deeds  : — 

'  HaU  to  thee  !  mighty  is  thy  name,  glorious  thy  renown.  The 
people  may  well  rejoice  which  is  subjected  to  thy  will ;  but  he 
appears  in  fetters  who  oversteps  thy  boundaries.  By  thy  name  ! 
We  did  not  know  Egypt ;  our  fathers  had  not  entered  it.  Grant 
fu  freedom  out  of  thy  hand  ! ' 

.....  . 

The  prisoners  are  presented  by  the  divine  benefactor  to  his 
fsther  Amen,  from  the  hostile  kings  of  the  nations  which  had  not 
known  Egypt — their  gifts  rest  on  their  shoulders, — to  fill  there- 
with all  the  storehouses,  as   men-8er\'ants  and  maid -servants,  in 

'  See  p.  138. 
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consequence  of  the  victories  which  the  god  has  given  the  king  over 
all  lands  ! 

•  ••••• 

The  great  kings  of  the  miserable  land  of  Rathen  are  brought  by 
the  king  in  consequence  of  his  victory  over  the  people  of  the  Kheta,. 
to  fill  with  them  the  storehouse  of  his  noble  father,  Amen-Ra,  the 
lord  of  Thebes,  because  he  has  given  him  the  victory  over  the- 
southern  world  and  the  subjection  of  the  northern  worldL 

The  kings  of  the  nations  speak  thus,  to  praise  Pharaoh  and  to- 
exalt  his  glory  : — 

'  Hail  to  thee  !  king  of  Kamit,  sun  of  the  nine  peoples,  exalted 
be  thou  like  the  gods  ! ' 

From  the  above  inscription  it  is  clear  that  Seti  I- 
must  have  proved  his  entire  devotion  to  the  Theban 
priests,  or,  to  speak  in  the  official  tone  of  the  Egyptians^ 
to  the  Theban  Amen.  His  buildings,  wonderfully 
beautiful  creations  of  the  unknown  masters  of  his  time, 
bespeak  the  Efforts  of  the  Pharaoh  to  express  hi& 
gratitude  for  the  distinguished  position  which  the  priests 
had  allowed  him.  His  rich  presents  complete  the  proof 
of  his  regard  for  the  temple  at  Apet.  A  special  reason 
for  this  lay  in  the  peculiar  position  of  Seti  with  regard 
to  the  great  question  of  the  hereditary  right  to  the 
throne. 

The  monuments  name  as  the  wife  of  the  king,  or 
rather  as  mother  of  his  great  son  and  successor  Ramses 
n.,  the  queen  Tui,  whose  name  at  once  reminds  us  of 
the  family  of  Khu-n-aten.  In  genealogical  succession^ 
she  was  a  granddaughter  of  that  heretical  king,  whom 
the  Theban  priests  had  so  bitterly  excommunicated, 
although  he  belonged  to  the  legitimate  race  of  kings. 
But  however  hateful  this  connection  might  be  to  the 
priests,  yet  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
hereditary  succession.  The  remembrance  of  her  grand- 
mother's origin  must  have  been  all  the  more  distasteful 
to  the  priests,  as  King  Seti  and  his  race  worshipped  the 
foreign  gods  in  the  most  obtrusive  manner,  and  at  the 
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i^^^d  of  them  all  the  Canaanitish  Baal-Sutekh  or  Set, 
^^t^T  whose  name  his  father,  Bamses  I.,  had  called  him 
Setd — the  *  follower  of  Set.'  Thus  he  had  to  avoid  an 
oj>«n  breach,  and  though  as  a  conqueror  Seti  had  done 
J^i^  part  for  Egypt,  he  was  bound  to  try  to  win  over  the 
P^ests  as  a  benefactor  and  a  generous  king.  Tet  he 
'^^ms  to  have  had  but  little  success,  since  at  an  early 
I^^iiod  he  conferred  the  highest  dignity  of  the  empire 
^t^  his  infant  heir,  Ba-messu,  and  made  him  associated 
^ing.  In  the  great  historical  inscription  at  Abydos 
Ramses  11.  relates  that 

^lle  lord  of  all  hlmiwlf  nnrtared  me,  and  brought  me  up.     I  was  & 

Utile  boy  before  I  attained  the  lordship ;  then  he  gave  over  to  me 

tlie  land.     I  was  yet  in  my  mother's  womb,  when  the  great  ones 

elated  me  fall  of  veneration.     I  was  solemnly  inducted  as  the 

D  into  the  dignity  of  heir  of  the  throne  on  the  chair  of  the 

k-god  Seb.     And  I  gave  my  orders  as  chief  of  the  body-guard 

ci  the  chariot-fighters.     Then  my  father  presented  me  publicly 

to  the  pec^le  :  I  was  a  boy  on  his  lap,  and  he  spake  thus  :  '  I  will 

hftTe  him  crowned  as  king,  for  I  desire  to  behold  his  grandeur  while 

I  am  atiU  alive.'    [Then  came  forward]  the  officials  of  the  court 

to  place  the  doable  crown  on  my  head  (and  my  father  spake), 

*  Place  the  regal  circlet  on  his  brow.'    Thus  he  spake  of  me  while 

be  stiU  remained  on  earth,  '  May  he  restore  order  to  the  land ; 

nay  he  set  up  again  [what  has  fallen  into  decay].     May  he  care  for 

the  inhabitants.'    Thus  spake  he  [with  good  intention]  in  his  very 

^reat  love  for  me.  Still  he  left  me  in  the  house  of  the  women  and  of 

the  royal  ooncabines,  after  the  manner  of  the  damsels  of  the  palace. 

He  chose  me  [women]  from  among  the  [maidens],  who  wore  a 

of  leather. 


In  another  inscription  of  the  times  of  Kamses  11. » 
the  early  reign  of  the  king  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
words : — 

Thoa  wast  a  lord  (Adon)  of  this  land,  and  thou  actedst  wisely, 
when  thoa  wast  still  in  the  egg.  In  thy  childhood  what  thou 
midMt  took  place  for  the  welfare  of  the  land.  When  thou  wast 
s  boy,  with  the  youth's  locks  of  hair,  no  monument  saw  the  light 
vithoot  thy  command ;  no  business  was  done  without  thy  know- 
ledge.    Thoa  wast  raised  to  be  a  governor  (Rohir)  of  this  land 
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when  thou  wast  a  youth  and  countedst  ten  full  years.  All  build- 
ings proceeded  from  thy  hands,  and  the  laying  of  their  foundation- 
stones  was  performed. 

When  Ramses  11.  ascended  the  throne,  he  may  have 
been  about  twelve  years  old,  or  a  little  more.  From 
this  epoch  we  should  count  the  years  of  his  reign  up  to 
its  sixty-seventh  year,  so  that  he  was  an  old  man  of 
eighty  when  he  died. 

After  Seti  had  assured  the  birthright  of  his  race,  in 
the  manner  we  have  described,  by  the  elevation  of  his 
eldest  son  to  the  throne,  it  must  have  been  easy  for  him 
to  meet  the  reproach  that  he  was  not  of  royal  descent. 
While  he  actually  ruled  the  land  as  king,  Ramses,  his 
son,  as  legitimate  sovereign,  gave  authority  to  aU  the 
acts  of  his  father. 

It  seems  to  have  been  under  their  double  reign  that 
those  wars  took  place  which  were  waged  against  the 
nations  to  the  south  of  E^pt.  When  Seti,  in  the  list  of 
conquered  peoples  on  the  wall  of  Kamak,  mentions  the 
countries  of  Cush  and  Punt,  with  all  the  great  and 
small  races  of  the  southern  lands  of  Africa,  as  the 
subjects  of  his  crown,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
ancient  usage  was  followed  of  exhibiting  to  the  Egyp- 
tians with  more  or  less  detail  the  whole  catalogue  of 
those  peoples,  transcribed  from  the  temple  books  of  the 
*  subjects  of  Egypt.'  Several  records  of  this  time  bear 
witness  to  campaigns  beyond  the  frontier  town  of  Syene. 
Egyptian  viceroys  known  as  '  king's  sons  of  Cush '  acted 
as  governors  in  the  place  of  Pharaoh  in  the  South,  and 
took  care  that  the  tributes  imposed  were  regularly  paid. 
As  such  are  mentioned,  in  the  joint  reign  of  Seti  I.  and 
Ramses  EC.,  Ani  and  Amenape  a  son  of  Pauer. 

The  reign  of  Seti  belongs  to  that  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  during  which  Egyptian  art  enjoyed 
the  peculiar  favour  of  the  king,  and  answered  to  his 
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patronage  in  the  most  worthy  manner  by  the  creation 
of  real  master-pieces.  The  Hall  of  Columns  at  Kamak, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  carried  out  during  the  king's  life,  and 
the  temple  of  Osiris  at  Abydos  are  works  of  the  highest 
order,  the  splendour  of  which  consists,  above  all  else, 
in  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  even  to  the  hierogljrphic 
characters.  The  celebrated  tomb  also  of  Seti  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  Theban  art.  It 
is  the  one  called  after  the  name  of  its  discoverer, 
*  Belzoni's  tomb,'  and  to  this  day  forms  the  chief  point 
of  attraction  to  visitors  to  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings  at  Thebes.  It  contains  an  abundance  of 
pictures  and  inscriptions,  which  are  chiefly  mytho- 
logical, but  which  also  involve  a  special  significance  in 
relation  to  astronomy,  as  do  the  very  instructive  roof- 
pictures  of  the  so-called  Golden  Chamber.  Unique  in 
its  kind  is  the  mythological  substance  of  a  long  text, 
found  in  a  side  chamber  of  the  same  tomb,  and  which 
(as  M.  Naville  has  proved)  has  for  its  subject  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  destruction  of  the  corrupt  human  race. 

As  Seti  had  erected  one  of  the  most  splendid  works 
to  the  god  Amen  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theban 
metropolis,  so  also  at  his  command  there  rose  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  that  wonderful  temple,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  father 
Ra-messu  I.  I  mean  the  '  Memnonium '  of  Seti  at  Old 
Giirnah.  In  many  places  on  this  monument,  which 
belonged  to  the  West  country  and  consequently  to 
the  realm  of  Osiris,  the  king  avoids  giving  himself 
the  name  of  Seti.  He  calls  himself  generally  Usiri,  or 
Usiri  Seti.  The  sanctuary  bore  the  designation  of  *  the 
splendid  temple-building  of  King  Meneptah  Seti,  in  the 
city  of  Amen,  on  the  western  side  of  Thebes  ; '  frequently 
also  with  the  addition  *  in  sight  of  Apet.'  The  temple 
was  dedicated  to  his  deceased  father,  to  the  gods  of 
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the  dead,  Osiris  and  Hathor,  besides  Amen  and  his 
company.  The  death  of  Seti  took  place  while  the 
temple  was  in  course  of  building.  We  are  told  by  the* 
inscription  which  Ramses  II.  put  up  : —  | 

King  Ramees  11.  executed  this  work,  &s  his  monument  to  his 
father  Amen-Ha.  the  king  of  the  gods,  the  lord  of  heftven,  the  ruler 
of  Thebea  ;  and  he  finished  the  house  of  his  father  King  Meaeptnh 
(Seti).  For  he  died,  and  entered  the  realm  of  heaven,  and  he 
united  himself  with  the  sun-god  in  heaven,  when  this  his  houK  wa« 
being  built.  The  gates  showed  a  vacant  space,  and  all  the  walls  of 
stone  and  brick  were  yet  to  be  raised  ;  all  the  work  in  it  of  writing 
or  painting  was  unfinished. 

Seti  dedicated  a  special  document  to  the  memory  of 
his  royal  ancestors  in  the  temple  of  Abydos,  namely,  the 
celebrated  Tablet  of  the  Kings,  called  that  of  Abydos, 
containing  the  names  of  seventy-six  kings,  up  to  the 
founder  of  the  empire,  Mena. 

In  Memphis  and  Heliopolis,  Seti  I.  raised  temples, 
or  added  new  parts  to  temples  already  existing,  which 
are  likewise  designated  as  '  splendid  buildings.'  Al- 
though their  last  remains  have  disappeared,  without 
leaving  a  trace,  their  former  existence  is  most  surely 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  inscriptions.  In  the  same 
way  we  know  that  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  behind 
the  old  town  of  El-Kab  he  erected  a  temple  to  thi 
goddess  Nekheb  and  another  in  the  form  of  a  rod 
grotto  to  Hathor  in  her  lioness  form. 

Among  the  sculptors  of  the  time  the  name  of 
certmn  Hi  has  been  preserved ;  and  among  the  paintei 
Amen-uah-su  is  expressly  celebrated  as  the  ' 
painter.'  Both  worked  by  the  king's  order  in 
decoration  of  the  tomb  which  was  destined  for  Pau< 
the  reigning  governor  of  Thebes,  Ihe  son  of  the  chii 
priest  of  Amen,  Nel>neteru,  surnamed  Thera.  and  of 
oldest  :miong  the  sacred  priestesses  of  the  god  Mi 
Amen-Ea.  and  also  for  her  brother  Tathao. 


I 
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The  abundant  tributes    and    taxes    which   under 
Tehuti-mes  ICL  were  yearly  contributed  by  the  con- 
quered nations  and  his  own  subjects,  seem,  from  the 
reign  of  Seti,  to  have  flowed  in  less  vigorously,  while 
the  wants  of  the  kings  were  the  same,  and  the  erection 
of  oostly  buildings  required  a  great  expenditure.     New 
sources  must  needs  therefore  be  opened  for  the  requisite 
means.    So  the  king  began  to  devote  special  care  to  the 
r^ular  working  of  the  gold-mines  in  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
and  to  the  formation  of  wells  in  the  midst  of  the  parched 
mountain  regions,  firom  which  the  gold  was  to  be  won. 
One  of  these  was  the  desert  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  to  Edfft,  which  at  this  day  bears  the  name 
of  Bedesleh,  and  contains  the  remains  of  an  old  rock- 
temple.    It  marks  the  site  of  one  of  the  resting-places 
on  the  road  which  led  straight  through  the  desert  from 
the  town  of  Coptos,  on  the  Nile,  to   the  harbour  of 
Beremce,  on  the  Bed  Sea.     The  inscriptions  on  the 
temple  date  from  the  time  of  Seti  I.     They  not  only 
establish  the  existence  of  gold  ore  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountain,  but  also  the  position  of  a  well  {hydreuma,  as 
the  Greeks  called  it),  made  by  royal  command,  and  relate 
how,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Seti,  in  the  month  Epiphi,  on 
the  20th  day,  that  king  undertook  a  journey  to  see  the 
gold  mines  which  existed  there.     After  he  had  gone 
many  miles  he  halted  to  consider  the  information  he 
had  received,  that  the  want  of  water  made  the  road 
almost  impassable,  and  that  travellers  died  of  thirst  in 
the  hot  season  of  the  year.     At  a  suitable  place  a  well 
was  bored,  and  a  small  rock-temple  built  there  *  to  the 
name  of  King  Seti.'    Thereupon  everything  was  done 
to  carry  on  the  gold-washing  with  success.     The  people 
who  followed  this  laborious  occupation  were  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  lier-pit,  or  *  overseer  of  the 
foreign  peoples,'  and  measures  were  taken  to  ensure  the 
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keeping  up  of  the  temple  and  the  worship  of  its  deities, 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  besides  the  three  chief  divinities 
of  the  country.  Amen  and  Horemkhu  of  Thebes,  and 
Ftah  of  Memphis.  The  inhabitants  were  highly  pleased 
with  this  work,  for 

King  Seti  did  this  for  hia  memorial  for  hia  Either  Amea-Ba  and 
hia  company  of  gods,  namely,  he  built  anew  for  them  a  houae  of 
God,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  divinities  dwell  in  foU  oontent- 
ment.  He  had  the  well  bored  for  them.  Such  a  thing  was  never 
done  before  by  any  king,  except  him,  the  king.  Thus  did  King 
Seti  do  a  good  work,  the  beneficent  dispenser  of  water,  who  pro- 
longs life  to  his  people  ;  he  is  for  every  one  a  father  and  a  mother. 
They  speak  from  mouth  to  mouth,  'Amen  grant  him  (a  long  exist- 
ence), increase  to  him  an  everlasting  duration.  Ye  gods  of  the 
well !  assure  to  him  your  length  of  life,  since  he  has  made  for  us 
the  road  to  travel  upon,  and  has  opened  what  lay  shut  up  before 
our  face.  Now  can  we  travel  up  with  ease,  and  reach  the  goal  and 
remain  living.  The  difficult  road  lies  open  there  before  us,  and  the 
way  has  become  good.  Now  the  gold  can  be  carried  up,  as  the  king 
and  lord  has  seen.  All  the  living  generations,  and  those  which 
shall  be  hereafter,  will  pray  for  an  eternal  remembrance  for  him. 
May  he  celebrate  the  thirty  years'  jubilee-feasts  like  Tmu  ;  may  he 
flourish  like  Horus  of  ApolUnopoUs ;  because  he  has  founded  a 
memorial  in  the  lands  of  the  gods,  because  he  has  bored  for  water 
in  the  mountains.' 

In  the  execution  of  the  work  Ani,  the  *  King's  son  of 
Cush/  as  well  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mazai,  was 
present  as  the  directing  architect.  This  fact  is  attested 
by  rock-inscriptions,  accompanied  by  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, as,  for  example,  that  of  the  warlike  foreign 
goddess  Antha,  who  rides  on  horseback  wielding  a 
battle-axe  and  shield,  like  Bellona. 

Whether,  after  all,  the  mines  yielded  rich  produce, 
and  the  gold-washers  delivered  to  the  *  reckoner  of 
silver  and  gold  of  the  land  of  the  country  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egj^pt,  Hi-shera,'  the  results  of  their  laborious 
employment  in  satisfactory  quantity,  we  do  not  know, 
for  upon  this  point  the  monuments  are  silent. 

As  Seti's  reign  runs  parallel  with  that  of  his  son 
Eamses,  we  will  suppose,  with  the  ancients,  that  his  soul 
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addenly  flew  away  like  a  bird  to  the  Egyptian  heaveu, 
»  enjoy  a  better  existence  iu  the  barque  of  the  suu. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

DYNASTY  XlX.—contimted. 

User-maat-Ea  sotep-en-Ra  Ra-me8su  mebi-Amen 

(rAMSES  II.)     CIE.   B.C.   1338. 

This  is  the  king  who  above  all  others  bears  the  name 
of  A-nekht^u,  *  the  Conqueror,'  and  whom  the  monu- 
ments and  papyri  often  designate  by  his  popular  names 
of  Ses,  Sestesu,  Setesu,  or  Sestura,  that  is,  the  '  Sethosis 
who  is  called  Ramesses '  of  Manetho,  the  Sesostris  of 
the  Greeks.  The  number  of  his  monuments  still  exist- 
ing in  Egypt  and  Nubia  is  so  great  that  the  historian 
finds  it  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  or  to  end  his 
work.  If  to  honour  the  memory  of  his  father  be  the 
chief  duty  of  a  loyal  son — and  we  shall  see  that  this 
was  the  feeling  of  Ramses  11. — the  beginning  is  made 
easy. 

King  Seti  I.  was  dead,  and  the  temple  at  Abydos 
was  still  unfinished.  The  first  care  of  Ramses  was  to 
complete  the  work  and  to  record  the  intention  which 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

The  lord  of  the  land  arose  as  king,  to  show  honour  to  his  father, 
in  his  first  year,  on  his  first  journey  to  Thebes.  He  had  caused 
likenesses  of  his  father,  who  was  King  Seti  I.,  to  be  sculptured,  the 
one  in  Thebes,  the  other  in  Memphis  at  the  entrance  gate,  which  he 
had  executed  for  himself,  besides  those  which  were  in  Nifur,  the 
necropolis  of  Abydos.  Thus  he  fulfilled  the  wish  which  moved 
his  heart,  since  he  had  been  on  earth,  on  the  ground  of  the  god 
Unnefer.  He  renewed  the  remembrance  of  his  father,  and  of  those 
who  rest  in  the  under  world,  in  that  he  made  his  name  to  live,  and 
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hit  portnitB  to  be  made,  and  fixed  the  revenues  set  apart 

^^  l^jg  renerated  perKm,  and  filled  his  house  and  richly  decked  out 
^^^  ^Jtan.     The  walls  were  rebuilt,  which  had  become  old  in  his 
^^"^irite  house ;  the  halls  in  his  temple  were  rebuilt,  its  walls  were 


«^K_^^*^  ita  gates  were  raised  up ;  whatever  had  fallen  into  decay  in 
^^  ^burial-place  of  his  father  in  the  necropolis  was  restored,  and 
works  of  art  which]  had  been  carried  away  were  brought  back 
the  interior. 


king  (now)  returned  from  the  capital  of  the  land  of  the  South. 

scxm  as]  the  sun  [had  risen],  the  journey  was  conmienced.     As 

ships  of  the  king  sailed  on,  they  threw  their  brightness  on  the 
The  order  was  given  for  the  journey  down  the  stream  to  the 
^^^■^iMigfacM  of  the  city  61  Ra-messu,  the  Conqueror. 

T^en  the  king,  in  order  to  behold  his  father,  made  the  rowers 
the  canal  of  Nifur,  with  the  intention  of  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
^^  beneficent  god  Unnefer  with  his  choicest  libations,  and  of  pray- 
ing to  [the  divinity]  of  his  brother  Anhur,  the  son  of  Ra  in  ...  as 
>hiefa  ha  aindes  th«re. 

Tbere  ha  found  the  halls  of  the  dead  of  the  former  kings,  and 
their  graves,  which  are  in  Abydos,  hastening  to  the  beginning  of 
desolation.  Thair  burial-places  had  become  dilapidated  from  the 
iDondataons.  [The  stones  were  torn  away]  out  of  the  ground,  their 
vaUs  lay  scattered  about  on  the  road,  no  brick  held  to  another,  the 
ball  '  of  the  second  birth '  lay  in  ruins,  nothing  had  been  built  up 
[for  the  father  by  his  son],  who  should  have  been  busied  in  preserv- 
ing it  according  to  his  expectations,  since  its  possessor  had  flown  up 
to  heaven.  Not  one  son  had  renewed  the  memorial  of  his  father, 
"Who  rested  in  the  grave. 

Tliara  was  the  temple  of  Seti.  The  front  and  back  elevations 
^rera  in  process  of  buOding  when  he  entered  the  realm  of  heaven. 
XJnfinished  was  his  monument ;  the  columns  were  not  raised  on 
thar  bases,  his  statues  lay  upon  the  earth ;  they  were  not  sculptured 
^eeofding  to  the  corresponding  measure  of  'the  golden  chamber.' 
His  revenues  faOed.  The  servants  of  the  temple  without  distinction 
iiad  taken  what  was  brought  in  from  the  fields,  the  boundary  marks 
td  which  ware  not  staked  out  on  the  land. 

The  king  speaks  to  the  chamberlain  at  his  side :  '  Speak,  that 
there  may  be  assembled  the  princes,  the  favourites  of  the  king,  the 
eommandem  of  the  body-guards,  as  they  are  (i.e.  all  of  them),  the 
ardiitects,  according  to  their  number,  and  the  superintendents  of 
the  house  of  the  rolls  of  the  books.' 

Whan  they  had  come  before  the  king,  their  noses  touched  the 
ground,  and  their  feet  lay  on  the  ground  for  joy  ;  they  fell  down  to 
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the  ground,  and  with  their  hands  they  prayed  to  the  king.     They 
praised  this  divine  benefactor,  while  they  exalted  his  grace  in  his- 

presenoe. 

•  ••••• 

The  king  speaks  to  them  after  an  interval :  '  I  have  called  yon 
because  of  a  determination  r^;arding  that  which  I  am  about  to  do. 
I  have  beheld  the  houses  of  the  necropolis,  the  graves  of  Abydoa* 
The  buildings  of  them  require  labour  from  the  times  of  their  pos- 
sessors down  to  the  present  day.  When  the  son  arose  in  the  place- 
of  his  father,  he  did  not  renew  the  memorial  of  his  parent.  In 
my  mind  I  have  pondered  with  myself  the  splendid  occasion  for 
good  works  for  coming  times  (f).  The  most  beautiful  thing  to- 
behold,  the  best  thing  to  hear,  is  a  child  with  a  thankful  breast, 
whose  heart  beats  for  his  father.  Wherefore  my  heart  urges  me  to- 
do  what  is  good  for  Meneptah.  I  will  cause  them  to  talk  for  ever 
and  eternally  of  his  son,  who  has  awakened  his  name  to  life.  My 
father  Osiris  will  reward  me  for  this  with  a  long  existence,  like  his 
son  Horus.  Let  me  do  what  he  did  ;  let  me  be  excellent,  just  as 
he  was  excellent,  for  my  fhrent,  I,  who  am  a  scion  of  the  sun-god 
Ra. 

•  ...•• 

'[I gave  orders  for  the  buildings],  I  myself  laid  their  foundation- 
stone  to  build  [the  work.  I  had  an  image]  made  of  him  who  begat 
me,  my  father,  of  gold,  quite  new. 

*  In  the  first  year  of  my  reign  as  king  I  had  given  orders  to 
provide  his  temple  with  stores.  I  secured  to  him  his  fields,  [and 
fixed  their  boundaries,]  and  appointed  him  revenues  for  his  worship, 
[and  arranged  the  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  geese  and  bread]  and  wine 
and  incense  and  other  things.  I  planted  for  him  groves  to  grow  up 
for  him.  Thus  was  his  house  under  my  protection  ;  I  took  upon 
myself  all  his  buildings  from  the  time  that  [I  was  crowned  as  king]. 
And  thus  I  was  a  child  [whose  heart  was  full  of  thanks  towards] 
his  father  who  had  exalted  me. 

*  I  will  renew  the  memorial.  I  will  not  neglect  his  tomb  as 
children  are  accustomed  to  do,  who  do  not  remember  their  father. 
[Men  shall  speak  of  me]  as  of  a  son  who  did  good,  and  shall  estimate 
the  strength  of  my  father  in  me  his  child.  I  will  complete  it  be- 
cause I  am  lord  of  the  land.  I  will  take  care  of  it  because  it  is 
fitting  and  right. 

*  I  clothe  the  walls  in  the  temple  of  my  parent.  I  will  commis- 
sion the  man  of  my  choice  to  hasten  the  buildings  for  him,  to  build 
up  again  what  was  sunken  of  its  walls,  [and  to  raise  up]  his  temple 
wings  on  the  [front  side,]  to  clothe  his  house,  to  erect  his  pillars, 
and   to  place  the  blocks  on  the  places    of   the    foundation-stone. 
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-Beauttfully  shall  the  most  splendid  double  memorial  be  made  at 
onoe.     Let  it  be  inacribed  with  my  name,  and  with  the  name  of  my 
Cmther.     As  the  son  is,  so  was  the  Either  [who  begat  him].' 

The  king's  friends  speak  in  answer  to  the  divine  benefactor  : 
*  [That  which  thon  hast  determined,]  O  king,  do  it.     Remember 
'^hmt  which  was  sunk  in  forgetfolness,  renew  the   monuments  in 
necit^lis,  and  all  the  plans  which  were  behindhand,  execute 
M  is  right  and  fitting. — Thou  art  now  king  of  Upper  "Egypt 
Lower  Egypt.     Do  good  eren  as  thou  wiliest.     Let  thy  heart 
Iw  Mktiafied  in  doing  what  is  right.     For  that  which  is  done  for  the 
hoDoar  of  the  gods,  that  will  be  accepted  and  [rewarded  by  the 
immortab]  when  thou  hereafter  shalt  rise  to  heaven.    When  thy 
grace  raises  himself  to  the  orb  of  light,  then  shall  the  eyes  see  thy 
^orioos  virtues  in  the  sig^t  of  gods  and  men.     Thus  do  thou.     Re- 
new memorial  after  memorial  to  the  gods.    Therefore  shall  thy  father 
Ra  oommaod  that  thy  name  shall  resound  in  all  lands,  beginning 
in  the  south  with  Khent-hen-nefer,  northwards  from  the  shores 
id  the  sea  as  far  as  the  nations  of  Ruthen.     The  foreign  fortresses 
tad  towns  of  the  king  and  the  cities,  well  guarded  and  occupied 
with  their  inhabitants,  and  [the  dweUers  in  all  places,  they  speak 
<i  thee,]  that  thou  art  as  a  god  for  every  one.     They  awake  to 
oftr  incense  to  thee.    Thus  according  to  the  will  of  thy  Either  Tmu, 
the  black  land  (Egypt)  and  the    red  land  (Tesherit)  praise  thee, 
Oking.' 

•  ••••• 

When  [this  speech]  from  the  lips  of  the  princes  before  their  lord 
£waa  ended,]  then  the  king  commanded,  and  gave  commission  to  the 
architects,  and  separated  the  people  of  the  masons  and  of  the  stone- 
lentters  with  the  help  of  the  graver,  and  the  draughtsmen,  and  all 
kinds  of  artists,  to  build  the  most  holy  place  for  his  Either,  and  to 
%miee  up  what  had  fallen  into  decay  in  the  necropolis,  and  in  the 
temple  of  his  fetther,  who  sojourns  among  the  deceased  ones. 

Then  [he  began]  to  have  the  statues  of  his  father  carved,  from 
the  first  year.  The  revenues  were  doubled  for  his  worship,  his 
temple  was  enriched  according  to  the  number  of  its  wants.  He 
appointed  its  register  of  fields  and  peasants  and  herds.  He  named 
itB  priests  according  to  their  service,  and  the  prophet,  to  raise  in  his 
hands  [the  incense-vessel],  and  he  appointed  the  temple  servants 
for  the  performance  of  the  works  for  him.  HLh  bams  were  many, 
foil  of  wheat  [and  his  storehouses  in  all  plenty].  His  domain  was 
immense  in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  and  was  placed  under  the 
administration  of  the  superintendent  of  his  temple.  In  such  wise 
did  King  Ramses  II.  for  his  father.  King  Seti,  under  the  protection 
of  Unnefer. 
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He  repeated  what  he  had  done  for  his  honour  in  Thebes,  in  On, 
and  in  Memphis,  where  his  statues  rested  in  their  places,  and  in  all 
the  places  of  the  granaries. 

These  are  the  words  of  King  Eamses  11.,  [to  sing]  what  he  did 
for  his  father,  the  Osiris-king  Seti.     He  speaks  thus  : 

'  Awake,  raise  thy  face  to  heaven,  behold  the  sun,  my  Either 
Meneptah,  thou  who  art  like  God.  Here  am  I,  who  make  thy 
name  to  live.  I  am  thy  guardian,  and  my  care  is  directed  to  thy 
temple  and  to  thy  altars,  which  are  raised  up  again*  Thou  restest 
in  the  deep  like  Osiris,  while  I  rule  like  Ra  among  men  (and 
possess)  the  great  throne  of  Tmu,  like  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis,  the 
guardian  of  his  father.     Beautiful  is  that  which  I  have  done  for 

'Thou  enterest  on  a  second  existence.  I  caused  thee  to  be 
fashioned,  I  built  thy  house  .which  thou  didst  love,  in  which  thy  image 
stands,  in  the  necropolis  of  Abydos  for  ever.  I  set  apart  revenues 
for  thee  for  thy  worship  daily,  to  be  just  towards  thee.  If  anything 
is  in  my  power,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  to  thee,  I  do  it  for  thee. 
Thy  heart  shall  be  satisfied,  that  the  best  shall  be  done  for  thy 
name.  I  appoint  for  thee  the  priests  of  the  vessel  of  holy  water, 
provided  with  everything  for  sprinkling  the  water  on  the  ground^ 
besides  meat  and  drink.  I  myself,  I  myself  am  come  here  to  be- 
hold thy  temple  near  that  of  Unnefer,  the  eternal  king.  I  urged 
on  the  building  of  it,  I  clothed  [the  walls],  I  did  that  which  thou 
didst  wish,  that  it  may  be  done  for  thy  whole  house.  I  established 
thy  name  therein  to  all  eternity.  May  it  be  done  in  truth,  may  it 
succeed  according  to  my  intention.  I  dedicated  to  thee  the  lands  of 
the  South  for  the  service  of  thy  temple,  and  the  lands  of  the  North, 
they  bring  to  thee  their  gifts  before  thy  beautiful  countenance. 
I  gathered  together  the  people  of  thy  service  one  and  all,  assigning 
them  to  the  prophet  of  thy  temple.  All  thy  property  shall  remain 
in  one  great  whole,  to  keep  up  thy  temple  for  all  time.  I  made 
presents  to  thy  silver  chamber ;  it  is  rich  in  treasures  which  are 
well  pleasing  to  the  heart,  and  I  apportioned  to  thee  the  tributes 
at  the  same  time.  I  dedicated  to  thee  ships  with  their  freight  on 
the  great  sea,  which  should  bring  to  thee  [the  wonderful  produc- 
tions] of  the  holy  land.  The  merchants  carry  on  their  commerce 
with  their  wares,  and  their  productions  of  gold  and  silver  and  bronze. 
I  fixed  for  thee  the  number  of  the  fields  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  claims  [of  thy  temple].  Great  is  their  number  according 
to  their  valuation  in  acres.  I  provided  thee  with  land-surveyors 
and  husbandmen,  to  deliver  the  com  for  thy  revenues.  I  dedicated 
to  thee  barks  with  their  crews,  and  labourers  for  the  felling  of 
wood,  for  the  purpose  of  building  what  is  wanting  in  ships  for  thy 
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house.  I  gave  thee  herds  of  all  kinds  of  cattle  to  increase  thy 
revenues,  according  to  what  is  right.  I  fixed  for  thee  the  tribute 
of  birds  in  the  marshes  for  thy  necessary  sustenance.  I  [caused  to 
be  delivered  to  thee]  living  geese,  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  the  birds. 
I  gave  to  thee  fishermen  on  the  river  and  on  all  the  lakes,  to  feed 
the  workmen  who  load  the  sea-going  ships.  I  have  provided  thy 
temple  with  all  kinds  of  guilds  of  my  handi[craft8men].  Thy 
temple  servants  have  been  made  up  to  their  fuU  number  from  the 
best  people,  and  the  peasants  pay  their  taxes  in  woven  stuffs  for  thy 
drapery.  Thy  men-servants  and  maid-servants  work  in  the  fields  in 
all  the  town  districts.  Each  man  thus  performs  his  service,  to  fill 
thy  house. 

'Thou  hast  entered  into  the  realm  of  heaven.  Thou  accom- 
paniest  the  sun-god  Ra.  Thou  art  united  with  the  stars  and  the 
moon.  Thou  restest  in  the  deep,  like  those  who  dwell  in  it  with 
Unnefer,  the  etemaL  Thy  hands  move  the  god  Tmu  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  like  the  wandering  stars  and  the  fixed  stars.  Thou 
remainest  in  the  forepart  of  the  bark  of  millions.  When  the  sun 
rises  in  the  tabernacle  of  heaven,  thine  eyes  behold  his  splendour. 
When  Tmu  (the  evening  sun)  goes  to  rest  on  the  earth,  thou  art  in 
his  train.  Thou  enterest  the  secret  house  before  his  lord.  Thy  foot 
wanders  in  the  deep.  Thou  remainest  in  the  company  of  the  gods 
of  the  under  world. 

'  But  I  obtain  by  my  prayers  the  breath  (of  life)  at  thy  awaking, 
thou  glorious  one  1  and  I  praise  thy  numerous  names  day  by  day, 
I  who  love  my  father. — I  let  myself  be  guided  by  thy  virtue.  So 
long  as  I  stay  on  earth,  I  will  offer  a  sacrifice  to  thee.  My  hand 
shall  bring  the  libations  for  thy  name  to  thy  [remembrance]  in  all 
thy  abodes. 

'  Come,  speak  to  Ra  [that  he  may  grant  long  years]  of  life  to  his 
son,  and  to  Unnefer,  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  that  he  may  grant 
length  of  time  upon  length  of  time,  united  to  the  thirty-years'  feasts 
of  jubilee,  to  King  Ramses.  Well  will  it  be  for  thee  that  I  should 
be  king  for  a  long  time,  for  thou  wilt  be  honoured  by  a  good  son^ 
who  remembers  his  father.  I  will  be  a  [protector  and]  guardian  for 
thy  temple  day  by  day,  to  have  regard  to  the  wants  of  thy  worship 
in  every  way.  If  I  shoiild  hear  of  any  injury  which  threatens  to 
invade  it,  I  will  give  the  order  immediately  to  remove  it  in  every 
way.  Thou  shalt  be  treated  as  if  thou  wert  still  alive.  So  long  as 
I  shall  reign,  my  attention  shall  be  directed  continually  to  thy 
temple.  My  heart  beats  for  thee  ;  I  will  be  thy  guardian  for  the 
honour  of  thy  name.  If  thou  also  remainest  in  the  deep,  the 
best,  the  very  best  shall  be  thy  portion  as  long  as  I  live,  I,  ELing 
Ramses.' 
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The  spirit  of  the  deceased  king  then  appears  from 
the  under  world  to  answer  the  vows  of  Bamses.  To 
him,  the  son,  be  all  good  fortune,  glory,  health,  and 
joy,  and  whatever  else  a  man  could  wish,  but  above 
all  what  Ramses  most  coveted,  a  very  long  term  of  life, 
to  be  measured  by  the  thirty  years'  feast  of  jubilee. 
What  gives  this  inscription  its  special  value  in  relation 
to  history  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  It  is  that 
Seti  I.  was  apparently  buried  first  of  all  in  Abydos, 
where  the  soil,  impregnated  with  salt,  is  favourable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  dead ;  and  the  position  of  his 
temple,  dedicated  to  Osiris,  quite  agrees  with  this.  His 
body  was  probably  removed  afterwards  to  Thebes. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  reign  Eamses  11.  completed 
the  temple  begun  by  his  father  at  Abydos.  He  must 
have  been  advanced  in  years  when  it  was  finished,  since 
not  less  than  sixty  sons  and  fifty-nine  daughters  greeted 
in  their  eflSgies  the  entrance  of  the  pilgrims  at  the 
principal  gate. 

In  proportion  as  the  works  executed  under  Seti  I. 
present  splendid  examples  of  Egj^ptian  architecture  and 
sculpture,  just  so  poor  and  inferior  are  the  buildings 
executed  by  Eamses  H.  The  feeling  also  of  gratitude 
towards  his  parent  seems  to  have  gradually  faded  away, 
as  years  increased  upon  him,  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
did  not  even  deem  it  wrong  to  chisel  out  the  names  and 
memorials  of  his  father  in  many  places  of  the  temple 
waUs,  and  to  substitute  his  own. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  this  king's  reign  a  great  war  broke 
out  between  Egypt  and  the  Klieta,  in  which  Kadesh  was 
the  rallying-point.  Besides  the  prince  of  the  Kheta, 
there  were  as  his  aUies  the  kings  and  peoples  of  Arathu 
(Aradus),  KliiUbu  (Haleb),  of  the  river-land  of  Naharain, 
of  Qazauadana  (Gauzanitis — Goshen),  of  Malunna,  of 
Pidasa  (Pidasis),  of  Leka  (the  Lig}'es),  of  the  Dardani, 
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Dandani  (Dardanians  in  Kurdistan),  of  the  Masu  (the 
^-^:^bitant8  of  Mount  Masius),  of  Kerkesh  (the  Gir- 
^r^tes?)  or  Keshkesh,  of  Qirqimosh  (Carchemish),  of 
:erith,  of  Anau-^as  (Jenysus),  of  Mushanath,  all 
peoples  from  the  extremest  end  of  the  sea  to  the  land 
the  Eheta/ 

It  was  a  slaughter  of  peoples,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 

Xhe  word,  that  was  prepared  at  Kadesh,  out  of  which 

^Samses  came  but  as  a  doubtful  conqueror,  and  had  to 

thank  his  own  personal  bravery  for  his  life  and  pre- 

-servation,  since  ^he  was  all  alone  and  no  other  was 

with  him.* 

This  heroic  feat  was  the  theme  of  the  celebrated 
epic  poem  of  Pentaur  the  scribe,  of  which  we  not  only 
possess  a  papyrus  copy  but  its  words  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  walls  in  the  temples  at  Abydos,  Luqsor, 
Kamak,  the  Eamesseum,  and  AbiH  Simbel.  An  un- 
known painter  has  chiselled  in  deep  work  on  the  wall 
of  the  temple  at  Kamak  a  vivid  representation  of  the 
battle  of  Kadesh — the  storming  of  the  fortress,  the  over- 
throw of  the  enemy,  and  the  details  of  the  camp  life  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  tent  of  Pharaoh  is  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  camp,  and  near  it  the  movable  shrine  of 
the  divinities  of  Egypt.  Above  the  picture  is  the 
inscription,  *  This  is  the  first  legion  of  Amen,  who  bestows 
victory  on  Bamses  II. ;  Pharaoh  is  with  it.  It  is  occupied 
in  pitching  its  camp.'  Not  far  off  sits  the  king,  enthroned, 
receiving  the  reports  of  his  generals,  while  the  soldiers 
are  dragging  forward  two  foreigners  about  whom  the 
inscription  sap,  *This  is  the  arrival  of  the  spies  of 
Pharaoh;  they  bring  two  spies  of  the  people  of  the 
Kheta  before  Pharaoh.  They  are  beating  them  to  make 
them  declare  where  the  king  of  the  Kheta  is.'  The 
war-chariots  and  legions  of  Amen,  Ptah,  Phrah,  and 
Sutekh  are  seen  passing  in  good  order  before  the  king. 
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Mercenary  troops  are  not  wanting,  for  the  OJchiaa 
Shardana,  whose  fine  linen  was  weD  known  to  antiquity 
under  the  name  of  Sardonian,  appear  among  the 
Egyptian  allies.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  hek 
meto  with  horns  and  a  ball-shaped  crest,  by  their  long 
swords  and  the  round  shields  on  their  left  arm,  while 
their  right  hand  grasps  a  spear. 

The  Elieta  and  their  allies  are  also  vividly  repre- 
sented. The  Canaanites  are  distinguished  in  the  most 
striking  manner  from  the  allies,  of  races  unknown  U> 
us,  who  are  attired  with  turban-like  coverings  for 
the  head,  or  with  high  caps  such  as  are  still  worn  at 
the  present  day  by  the  Persians.  Short  swords,  lances,, 
bows  and  arrows,  form  the  weapons  of  the  Egyptian 
enemies.  Among  the  TuAtr, '  chosen  ones,'  who  follow 
in  the  train  of  the  Elieta  king  are  the  QdaUj  or 
*  slingers,'  who  formed  his  body-guard. 

Wonderfully  rich  is  the  great  battle-picture  which 
represents  the  fight  of  the  chariots  before  Kadesh  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  While  the  gigantic  form, 
of  Ramses,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  mass  of  hostile 
chariots,  performs  deeds  of  the  highest  prowess,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  Egyptians  and  of  their  enemies,, 
his  brave  son,  Prahiunamef,  as  the  chief  conmiandep 
of  the  chariots,  heads  the  attack  on  the  chariots  of  the 
enemy.  Several  of  his  brothers,  the  children  of  Eamses,. 
take  part  in  the  battle.  The  chariots  of  the  Kheta 
and  their  warriors  are  thrown  into  the  river ;  and 
among  them  the  king  of  Khilibu,  whom  his  soldiers 
have  just  dragged  out  of  the  water,  and  are  endeavour- 
ing to  restore  to  animation.  They  hold  him  head 
downwards  by  the  legs.  Tlie  inscription  by  the  side 
runs  thus : — 

This  is  the  king  of  Khilibu.     His  warriors  are  raising  him  up- 
after  Pharaoh  has  thrown  him  into  the  water. 
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The  beginning  of  the  battle  is  described  in  a  short 
^^^X^ription  annexed  to  the  picture  : — 

When  the  king  had  halted,  he  sat  down  to  the  north-west  of  the 

'wn  of  Kadeah.     He  had  come  up  with  the  hostile  hosts  of  Kheta, 

quite  alone,  no  other  was  with  him.     There  were  thoosanda 

hundreds   of  chariots  round   about   him  on  all   sides.     He 

them  down  in   heaps  of  dead  bodies   before  his  horses. 

[e  kiUed  all  the  kings  of  all  the  peoples  who  were  allies  of  the 

^Ung)  of  Kheta,  together  with  his  princes  and  elders,  his  warriors 

^nd  hia  hones.      He  threw  them   one  upon  another,  head  over 

liealt,  into  the  water  of  the  Orontes.     There  the  king  of  Kheta 

turned  round,  and   raised   up   his  hands   to  implore  the  divine 


The  battle,  or  rather  butchery,  seems  to  have  been 
as  little  agreeable  to  the  people  of  the  Kheta  as  to  their 
lords,  for 

the  hoatQe  Kheta  speak,  praising  the  divine  benefactor  thus  : 
*  Give  ua  freedom  (literally,  breath)  from  thy  hand,  O  good  king  ! 
Let  us  lie  at  thy  feet ;  the  fear  of  thee  h|is  opened  the  land  of 
Kheta.  We  are  like  the  foals  of  mares,  which  tremble  in  terror  at 
the  light  of  the  grim  lion.' 

In  the  customary  manner,  as  already  described,  the 
inscriptions  sing  the  praise  of  their  king : — 

The  brave  and  bold  conqueror  of  the  nations,  of  the  highest 
▼alour  in  the  field  of  battle,  firm  on  horseback,  and  glorious  on 
his   chariot,  whom  none  can  escape  when  he  seizes  his  bow  and 

tlTOWS. 

A  less  poetical  and  ornate  description  of  the  great 
battle  of  Kadesh  is  preserved  in  a  record  repeated 
Mveral  times  on  the  temple  walls.   It  runs  as  follows : — 

(1)  In  the  5th  year,  in  the  month  Epiphi,  on  the  9th  day,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Ramses  II.,  the  Pharaoh  was  (2)  in  the  land 
of  Zahi,  on  his  second  campaign.  Good  watch  was  kept  over  the 
king  in  the  camp  of  Pharaoh  on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  (3)  the 
dty  of  Kadesh.  Pharaoh  came  forth  as  srK>n  ns  the  sun  rose,  and 
pot  on  the  (war)  array  of  his  father  Mentu.  And  the  sovereign 
went  further  (4)  upwards,  and  came  to  the  south  of  the  town  of 
8babatun.  There  came  to  meet  him  two  Shasu,  in  order  to  speak 
to  (5)  Pharaoh  thus : — 
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'  We  are  brothers,  who  beloDg  to  the  chiefs  of  the  tribea  of  the 
ahasu,  which  are  (6)  in  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Kieta.  They 
commanded  ua  to  go  to  Pharaoh,  to  speak  thus  :  We  wiah  to  be 
servants  (7)  to  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  we  may  separate  our- 
selves from  the  king  of  Kheta.  But  now  (8)  the  king  of  KheU 
stays  in  the  land  of  Kbilibu,  to  the  north  of  Tunep,  for  ho  feara 
Pharaoh,  intending  forwards  (9)  to  advance.' 

Thus  spake  the  two  Shasu.  But  Uie  words  which  they  hw 
spoken  t«  the  king  were  vain  lies  ;  (10)  for  the  king  of  Kheta  fane 
sent  them  bo  spy  out  where  Pharaoh  was,  so  that  the  (II)  soldiers  o 
Pharaoh  should  not  prejiare  an  ambush  in  the  rear,  in  order  to  8 
with  the  king  of  Kheta.  For  the  king  of  Kheta  had  (12) 
with  all  the  kings  of  all  peoples,  with  horses  atid  riders,  which  h«; 
brought  with  him  in  great  numbers,  and  stood  there  ready  (13)  tn 
nn  ambush  behind  the  town  of  Kadesh,  the  wicked.  And  the  king 
did  not  discover  the  meaning  of  their  words. 

And  Pharaoh  went  further  downwards,  and  came  to  the  region 
to  the  north-west  of  Kadesh,  where  he  stayed  to  rest  on  (H)  ft 
golden  couch  of  repose.  There  came  in  the  spies,  who  belonged  to 
the  ser^-onts  of  the  king,  and  brought  with  them  two  spies  of  tJia 
king  of  (1ft)  Kheta.  When  they  had  been  brought  forward,  Ph». 
raob  spoke  to  thom  :  '  Who  are  ye  !'  They  said,  *  We  belong  U» 
(16)  the  king  of  Kheta,  who  sent  us  to  see  where  Pharaoh  is.' 
Then  spake  to  them  (17)  PharajDh  :  '  He,  where  stays  he,  the  king 
of  Khetn?  For  I  have  heard  eny  that  he  is  in  the  land  of  KhilibuT' 
They  said  :  '  Behold  (18)  the  king  of  Kheta  stays  there,  and  n 
people  with  him,  whom  he  has  brought  with  him  (19)  i 
numl>erB  from  nil  countries  which  are  situated  in  the  lerritorj-  c 
the  land  of  Kheta,  of  the  bind  of  Naharain  (20)  and  of  all  the  KitI 
They  are  provided  with  riders  and  horses,  who  bring  with  them  (31)3 
the  implements  of  war,  and  they  are  more  than  the  sand  of  the  M*. 
Behold,  they  stay  there  in  ambush  to  fight  behind  the  town  o( 
Kadesh,  (32)  the  wicked.' 

Then  Pharaoh  called  the  princes  before  him,  that  they  i 
hear  (23)  all  the  words  which  the  two  spies  of  the  Iiukd  of  KheU 
who  were  present,  had  spoken.  The  king  spake  to  them  :  '  Bufaol 
the  wisdom  (24)  of  the  governor  and  of  the  princes  of  tlie  I 
of  the  house  of  Pharaoh  in  this  matter  I  They  stood  there  s: 
ing  daily  thus  to  Pharaoh — (25)  "  The  king  of  KhetA  is  ii 
land  of  Khilibu ;  he  has  fled  before  Pharaoh  since  he  heard  uy  U 
he  would  come  to  him  acoording  to  the  words  of  Phnmoh  dailj.j| 
{26)  Now  behold  what  I  have  had  to  hear  in  this  hour  from  I* 
two  spiee.  The  king  of  Kheta  is  corao  up  with  much  p)»| 
who  are  with    him    with    horses  and  riders  (27)  as  many  m  t 
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They  stand  there  behind  the  town  of  Eladesh,  the  wicked. 

m  has  it  happened  that  the  governor  and  the  princes  knew 

"thing,  to  whom   (28)  the   countries   of  the  house  of  Pharaoh 

entrusted.     (29)    It  was  their  duty  to  have  said,   They  are 

up.' 

Then  the  princes  who  were  before  Pharaoh  spake  thus  :  *  The 

t  (30)  is  great  which  the  governor  and  the  princes  of  the  house 

Pharaoh  have  committed,  that  they  did  not  make  enquiries  (31) 

ere  the  king  of  Kheta  stayed  at  each  time,  (32)  that  they  might 

ve  given  notice  daily  to  Pharaoh.' 

Then  (33)  was  the  commission  given  to  a  captain  to  urge  on 

haste  the  army  of  the  king,  which  entered  into  the  country 

34)  to  the  south  of  Shabatun,  to  direct  them  to  the  spot  where 

^35)  Pharaoh  was.    For  Pharaoh  had  relied  on  the  words  of  the 

^^irinoes,  while  in  the  meantime  the  king  of  Kheta  came  up  with 

'much  people  that  were  with  him,  with  riders  (36)  and  horses.     So 

exceeding  great  was  the  number  of  the  people  that  was  with  him. 

They  had  passed  over  the  ditch,  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  town 

of  Ksd^*^*,  and  they  fell  upon  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  which  entered 

in  without  having  any  information.     And  (37)  the  army  and  the 

homes  of  Pharaoh  gave  way  before  them  on  the  road  upwards  to 

the  pkce  where  the  king  was.     Then  the  hostile  hosts  of  the  king 

of  Kheta  surrounded  the  (38)  followers  of  Pharaoh,  who  were  by 

his  side. 

When  Phanu^  beheld  this,  he  became  wroth  against  them, 
tnd  he  was  like  his  father  Mentu.  He  put  on  his  war  array 
(39)  and  took  his  arms,  and  appeared  like  the  god  Baal  in  his 
time.  And  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  hurried  forth  in  a  quick 
coarse.  (40)  He  was  all  alone.  He  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  hosts  of  the  king  of  Kheta  and  the  much  people  that  were 
with  him.  (41)  And  Pharaoh,  like  the  god  Sutekh,  the  glorious, 
east  them  down  and  slew  them.  *  And  I  the  king  flung  them  down 
head  over  heels,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  water  of  the  Arantha. 
I  (42)  subdued  all  the  people,  and  yet  I  was  alone,  for  my  war- 
riors and  my  charioteers  had  left  me  in  the  lurch.  None  of  them 
itood  (by  me).  Then  the  king  of  Kheta  raised  his  hands  to  pray 
before  me.' 

(43-44)  '  I  swear  it  as  truly  as  the  Sun-god  loves  me,  as  truly 
ss  my  father,  the  god  Tmu,  blesses  me,  that  all  the  deeds  which  I 
the  king  have  related,  these  I  truly  performed  before  my  army,  and 
before  my  charioteers.' 

About  two  years  after  the  events  described  above, 
Pentaur,  the  poet,  finished  his  heroic  song.   Throughout 
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the  poem   the  pecuKar  cast  of  Egyptian  thought 
clearly  visible ;  subjoined  is  a  translation  of  it : — 

THE  HEROIC  POEM  OF  PENTAFR. 

Beginning  of  the  victory  of  King  Ramses  Meri-Amen — ^may 
live  for  ever  ! — which  he  obtained  over  the  people  of  the  Kheta, 

peoplK'' 


of  Masa,  of  Karkisha,  of  Qasuatan,  of  Qarqamish,  of  Kati, 
Anaugas,  over  the  people  of  Akerith  and  Mushanath. 

The  youthful  king  with  the  bold  hand  has  not  his  equaL 
arms  are  powerful,  his  heart  is  firm,  his  strength  is  like  that  of  th-..^  ^ 
god  of  war,  Mentu,  in  the  midst  [of  the  fight.     He  leads]  his  war*— 
riors  to  unknown  peoples.     He  seizes  his  weapons,  and  is  a  wall  [o'f 
iron  for  his  warriors],  their  shield  in  the  day  of  battle.     He  seized 
his  bow,  and  no  one  is  equal  to  him.     Mightier  than  a  hundred 

thousand  united  together  goes  he  forwards 

His  courage  is  firm  like  that  of  a  bull  which  seizes  [the 

He  has  smitten]  all  peoples  who  had  united  themaelves 

together.  No  man  knows  the  thousands  of  men  who  fell  down,  nor 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  sank  before  his  glance.  Terrible  is 
he  when  his  war-cry  resounds ;  bolder  than  the  whole  world ;  [dread- 
ful] as  the  grim  lion  in  the  valley  of  the  gazelles.  His  command 
[will  be  performed.  No  opponent  dares]  to  speak  against  him 
Wise  is  his  counsel.  Complete  are  his  decisions,  when  he  wears  the 
royal  crown  Atef  and  declares  his  will,  a  protector  of  his  people 
[against  unrighteousness].  His  heart  is  like  a  mountain  of  iron 
Such  is  King  Ramses  Meri-Amen. 

After  the  king  had  armed  his  people  and  his  chariots,  and  in 
like  manner  the  Shardonians,  which  were  once  his  prisoners  .... 
.  .  .  then  was  the  order  given  them  for  the  battle.  The  king  took 
his  way  downwards,  and  his  people  and  his  chariots  accompanied 
him,  and  followed  the  best  road  on  their  march. 

In  the  fifth  year,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Payni,  the  fort- 
ress of  Khetam  (Etham)  of  the  land  of  Zar  opened  to  the  king 

As  if  he  had  been  the  god  of  war,  Mentu  himself,  the 

whole  world  trembled  [at  his  approach],  and  terror  seized  all  enemies 
who  came  near  to  bow  themselves  before  the  king.  And  his  war- 
riors passed  by  the  path  of  the  desert,  and  went  on  along  the  roads 
of  the  north. 

Many  days  after  this  the  king  was  in  the  city  of  Ramses  Meri- 
Amen  [which  is  situated  in  Zahi].     After  the  king  had  marched 

upwards,  he  reached and  arrived  as  far  as  Kadesh.     Then 

the  king  passed  by  in  their  sight  like  his  father  Mentu,  the  lord 
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Tkebes.     He  marched  through  the  valley  of  the  river  Aranatha, 

A^ith  him)  the  first  l^^ion  of  Amen,  who  secures  victory  to  the 

^iiig  F^w*—   Meri-Amen.     And  when  the  king  approached  the 

"^i^,  heboid  there  was  the  miserable  king  of  the  hostQe  Kheta 

V^^hmdy)  arrived.     He  had  assembled  with  him  all  the  peoples 

the  uttermost  ends  of  the  sea  to  the  people  of  the  Kheta. 

had  arrived  in  great  numbers :  the  people  of  Naharain,  the 

of  Arathu,  of  the  Dardani,  the  Masu,  the  Fidasa,  the  Ma- 

the  Kai^ish  (or  Kashkish),  the  Leka,  Qazuadana,  Kirkamish, 

^Akarith,  Kati,  the  whole  people  of  Anaugas  every  one  of  them, 

^ndianath,  and  Kadefth.     He  had   left  no  people  on  his  road 

>rHlioiit  bringing  them  with  him.     Their  number  was  endless ; 

BoUiing  Hke  it  had  ever  been  before.    They  covered  mountains  and 

iraHejB  like  grasshoppers  for  their  number.     He  had  not  left  silver 

nor  goki  with  his  people  ;  he  had  taken  away  all  their  goods  and 

to  give  it  to  the  people  who  accompanied  him  to  the 


No>w  had  the  miserable  king  of  the  hostile  Kheta  and  the  many 
which  were  with  him  hidden  themselves  in  an  ambuidi 
to  tlie  north-west  of  the  city  of  Kadesh,  while  Pharaoh  was  alone, 
BO  other  was  with  him.  The  legion  of  Amen  advanced  behind 
Urn.  The  legion  of  Phra  went  into  the  ditch  on  the  territory 
whkfa  bee  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Sbabatuna,  divided  by  a  long 
Interval  from  the  legion  of  Ptah,  in  the  midst,  [in  the  dhrection] 
towards  the  town  of  A  mama.  The  legion  of  Sutekh  marched  on  by 
their  roads.  And  the  king  called  together  all  the  chief  men  of  his 
warriors.  Behdd,  they  were  at  the  lake  of  the  land  of  the 
Amorites.  At  the  same  time  the  miserable  king  of  Kheta  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  warriors,  which  were  with  him.  But  his  hand 
was  not  80  bold  as  to  venture  on  battle  with  Pharaoh.  Therefore 
he  drew  away  the  horsemen  and  the  x;hariots,  which  were  numerous 
as  the  sand.  And  they  stood  three  men  in  each  war-chariot,  and 
there  were  assembled  in  one  spot  the  best  heroes  of  the  army  of 
Kheta,  weU  i^pointed  with  all  weapons  for  the  fight.  They  did  not 
dare  to  advance.  They  stood  in  ambush  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town  of  Kadesh.  Then  they  went  out  from  Kadesh,  on  the  side  of 
the  soath,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  legion  of 
Pfara-Horemkho,  which  gave  way,  and  was  not  prepared  for  the 
fight.  There  Pharaoh's  warriors  and  chariots  gave  way  before  them. 
And  Pharaoh  had  placed  himself  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Kadesh, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Arunatha.  Then  they  came  to  tell 
the  king.  Then  the  king  arose,  like  his  father  Mentu ;  he 
grseped  his  weapons  and  put  on  his  armour,  just  like  Baal  in  his 
time.    And  the  noble  pair  of  horses  which  carried  Pharaoh,  and 
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wiioae  name  was  'Victofj  in  TUbem/  they  were  firam  the  eoul 
ci  King  Ramw^  Men- Amen.  When  the  king  had  qvidcniied  In* 
eoone,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  hosts  of  Kheta^aU 
alone^  no  other  was  with  him.  When  Pharaoh  had  done  this»  he 
looked  behind  him  and  found  himself  sanroanded  bj  2,500  paixs 
of  horses,  and  his  retreat  was  beset  bj  the  brmrest  heroes  of  the  king 
of  the  miserable  Kheta,  and  bj  all  the  nnmeroos  peoples  whidi  were 
with  him,  of  Arathn,  of  Masn,  of  Pidssa,  of  K^hkesh,  of  ^f^M^w^ 
oi  Qaimqadana,  of  Khilibu,  of  Akerith,  of  Kadesh,  and  of  Leka. 
And  there  were  three  men  in  each  chariot,  and  thej  were  all 
gathered  together. 

And  not  one  of  m j  princes,  not  one  of  mj  ci^iAains  of  the 
chariots,  not  one  of  mj  chief  men,  not  <me  of  mj  kn^ts  was  there. 
Mj  warriors  and  my  chariots  had  abandoned  me,  not  one  of  them 
was  ihere  to  take  part  in  Uie  battle. 

Thereapcm  q)eak8  Pharac^ :  '  Where  art  thou,  mj  father  AmenT 
If  this  means  that  the  fetther  has  forgotten  his  son,  bdiold  have  I 
done  anything  without  thj  knowledge;,  or  have  I  not  gone  and 
fcdlowed  the  judgments  of  thy  mouth  f    Never  were  the  preoepta 
of  thy  nxmth  transgressed,  nor  have  I  brc^en  thy  oonunands  in 
any  respect.    The  noble  lord  and  ruler  of  Egypt^  should  he  bow 
hiingftlf  before  the  foreign  pec^les  in  his  way  f    Whatever  may  be 
the  intention  of  these  herdsmen,  wAmen  should  stand  higher  than 
the  miserable  one  who  knows  nothing  of  God.     Shall  it  have  been 
for  nothing  that  I  have  dedicated  to  thee  many  and  noble  monu- 
ments, that  I  have  filled  thy  temples  with  my  prisoners  of  war 
that  I  have  built  to  thee  temples  to  last  many  thousands  of  years, 
that  I  have  given  to  thee  all  my  substance  as  household  furni- 
ture, that  the  whole  united  land  has  been  ordered  to  pay  tribute  to 
thee,  that  I  have  dedicated  to  thee  sacrifices  of  ten  thousands  of 
oxen,  and  of  all  good  and  sweet-smelling  woods  ?      Never  did  I 
withhold  my  hand  from  doing  that  which  thy  wish  required.     I 
have  built  for  thee  propyliea  and  wonderful  works  of  stone,  I  have 
raised  to  thee  masts  for  all  times,  I  have  conveyed  obelisks  for  thee 
from  the  island  of  Elephantine.     It  was  I  who  had  brought  for 
thee  the  everlasting  stone,  who  caused  the  ships  to  go  for  thee  on 
the  sea,  to  bring  thee  the  productions  of  foreign  nations.     Where 
has  it  been  told  that  such  a  thing  was  done  at  any  other  time  T 
Let  him  be  put  to  shame  who  rejects  thy  commands,  but  good  be  to 
him  who  acknowledges  thee,  O  Amen  !     I  have  acted  for  thee  with 
a  willing  heart ;  therefore  I  call  on  thee.     Behold  now,  Amen,  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  many  unknown  peoples  in  great  numl^ers.     All 
have  united  themselves,  and  I  am  all  alone  ;  no  other  is  with  me  • 
my  warriors  and  my  cliarioteers  have  deserted  me.    I  called  to  them, 
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i^ad   not  one  of  them  heard  my  Yoioe.     Bat  I  find  that  Amen  is 

to  me  than  millions  of  warriors,  than  hundreds  of  thousands 

than  tens  of  thousands  of  brothers  and  sons,  even  if  thej 

all  united  together  in  one  place.     The  works  of  a  multitude  of 

are  nothing  ;  w^jnen  is  better  than  they.     What  has  happened 

liere  is  according  to  the  command  of  thy  mouth,  O  Amen, 

I  wfll  not  transgress  thy  command.     Behold  I  call  upon  thee  at 

uttermost  ends  of  the  world.' 

And  my  voice  found  an  echo  in  Hermonthis,  and  Amen  heard 

Et  And  came  at  my  cry.     He  reached  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  I 

shoatad  for  joy.      He  caUed  out  to  me  from   behind :  '  I   have 

liastened  to  thee,  Ramses  Meri-Amen.     I  am  with  thee.     I  am  he, 

^hj  father,  the  sun-god  Ra.     My  hand  is  with  thee.     Yes  1     I  am 

'worth  more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  united  in  one  place.     I  am 

'the  lord  of  victory,  the  friend  of  valour ;  I  have  found  in  thee  a  right 

opirit^  and  my  heart  rejoices  thereat.' 

All  this  came  to  pass.  I  was  changed,  being  made  like  the  god 
Mento.  I  huried  the  dart  with  my  right  hand,  I  fought  with  my 
left  haiKL  I  was  like  Baal  in  his  time  before  their  sight.  I  had 
foiiiid  2,500  pairs  of  horses  ;  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  but  they 
were  dashed  in  pieces  before  my  horses.  Not  one  of  them  raised  his 
hand  to  fight ;  their  courage  was  sunken  in  their  breasts,  their 
limbs  gave  way,  they  could  not  hurl  the  dart,  nor  had  they  the 
eoQiBge  to  thrust  with  the  spear.  I  made  them  fall  into  the  waters 
jttst  as  the  crocodiles  fall  in.  They  tumbled  down  on  their  faces 
one  after  another.  I  killed  them  at  my  pleasure,  so  that  not  one 
looked  back  behind  him,  nor  did  another  turn  round.  Each  one 
fdl,  he  raised  himself  not  up  again. 

There  stood  still  the  miserable  king  of  Kheta  in  the  midst  of  his 
warriors  and  his  chariots,  to  behold  the  fight  of  the  king.  He  was 
tQ  alone  ;  not  one  of  his  warriors,  not  one  of  his  chariots  was  with 
him.  There  he  turned  round  for  fright  before  the  king.  There- 
span  he  sent  the  princes  in  great  numbers,  each  of  them  with  his 
diariot,  well  equipped  with  all  kinds  of  ofiensive  weapons  :  the  king 
of  Arathu  and  him  of  Masa,  the  king  of  Malunna  and  him  of  Leka, 
the  king  of  the  Dardani  and  him  of  Keshkesh,  the  king  of  Qarqamash 
tod  him  of  Khilibu.  There  were  all  together  the  brothers  of  the 
king  of  Kheta  united  in  one  place,  to  the  number  of  2,500  pairs  of 
borses.  Tliey  forthwith  rushed  right  on,  their  countenance  directed 
to  the  flame  of  fire  (i^.  my  face). 

I  rushed  down  upon  them.  Like  Mentu  was  I.  I  let  them 
taste  my  hand  in  the  space  of  a  moment.  I  dashed  them  down, 
tad  killed  them  where  they  Htoud.  Then  cried  out  one  of  them  to 
lits  neighbour,  saying,  '  This  is  no  man.     Ah  !  woe  to  us  !     He  who 

T 
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is  in  our  midst  is  Sutekh,  the  glorious  ;  Baal  is  in  all  his  limbs. 
Let  us  hasten  and  flee  before  him.  Let  us  save  our  lives  ;  let  us 
try  our  breath.'  As  soon  as  any  one  attacked  him,  his  hand  fell 
down  and  every  limb  of  his  body.  They  could  not  aim  either  the 
bow  or  the  spear  They  only  looked  at  him  as  he  came  on  in  his 
headlong  caree  from  afar.  The  king  was  behind  them  like  a 
griffin. 

(Thus  speaks  the  king) : — 

I  struck  them  down  ;  they  did  not  escape  me.  I  lifted  up  my 
voice  to  my  warriors  and  to  my  charioteers,  and  spake  to  Uiem 

*  Halt !  stand  !  take  courage,  my  warriors,  my  charioteers  I  Look 
upon  my  victory.  I  am  alone,  but  Amen  Lb  my  helper,  and  his 
hand  is  with  me.' 

When  Menna,  my  charioteer,  beheld  with  his  eyes  how  many 
pairs  of  horses  surrounded  me,  his  courage  left  him,  and  his  heart 
was  afraid.  Evident  terror  and  great  fright  took  possession  of  his 
whole  body.  Immediately  he  spake  to  me  :  '  My  gracious  lord, 
thou  brave  king,  thou  guardian  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  day  of 
battle,  protect  us.  We  stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  Stop, 
to  save  the  breath  of  life  for  us  !  Give  us  deliverance,  protect  us, 
O  King  Ramses  Meri-Amen.' 

Then  spake  the  king  to  his  charioteer :  '  Halt !  stand !  take 
<x>urage,  my  charioteer.  I  will  dash  myself  down  among  them  as 
the  sparrow-hawk  dashes  down.  I  will  slay  them,  I  will  cut  them 
in  pieces,  I  will  dash  them  to  the  ground  in  the  dust.  Why,  then, 
is  such  a  thought  in  thy  heart  ?  These  are  unclean  ones  for  Amen, 
wretches  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  god.' 

And  the  king  hurried  onwards.  He  charged  down  upon  the 
hostile  hosts  of  Kheta.  For  the  sixth  time,  when  he  charged  upon 
them,  (says  the  king)  *  There  was  I  like  to  Baal  behind  them  in 
his  time,  when  he  has  strength.     I  killed  them  ;  none  escaped  me.* 

And  the  king  cried  to  his  warriors,  and  to  his  chariot-fighters, 
and  likewise  to  his  princes,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  fight, 

*  Miserable  is  your  courage,  my  chariot-fighters.  Of  no  profit  is 
it  to  have  you  for  friends.  If  there  had  been  only  one  of  you  who 
had  shown  himself  a  good  (warrior  ?)  for  my  country  !  If  I  had  not 
stood  firm  as  your  royal  lord,  you  had  been  conquered.  I  exalt  you 
daily  to  be  princes.  I  place  the  son  in  the  inheritance  of  his  father, 
warding  off  all  injury  from  the  land  of  the  Egyptians,  and  you  for- 
sake me  !  Such  servants  are  worthless.  I  made  you  rich,  I  was 
your  protecting  lord,  and  each  of  you  who  complained  supplicating 
to  me,  I  gave  him  protection  in  his  affairs  every  day.  No  Pharaoh 
has  done  for  his  people  what  I  have  done  for  you.  I  allowed  you  to 
remain  in  your  villages  and  in  your  towns.     Neither  the  captain  nor 
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liii  chaiTot-hortes  did  any  work.     I  pointed  out  to  them  the  road 

frotn  their  city,  that  they  might  find  it  in  like  manner  at  the  day  and 

ml  the  hoar  at  which  the  battle  comes  on.     Now  behold  !     A  bad 

.•enrioe  altogether  has  been  performed  for  me.     None  of  you  stood 

bj,  ready  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  me  when  I  fought.     By  the 

name  of  my  Either  Amen  !     Oh  that  I  may  be  for  Egypt  like  my 

fatlier,  the  son-god  Ba  !    Not  a  single  one  of  you  would  watch,  to 

attend  to  what  concerns  his  duty  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     For  such 

ottgfat  to  be  the  good  kind  of  men,  who  have  been  entrusted  with 

work  for  the  memonal-plaoes  in  Thebes,  the  city  of  Amen.     This  is 

a  great  fault  which  my  warriors  and  chariot-fighters  have  committed, 

greater  than  it  is  possible  to  describe.    Now  behold,  I  have  achieved 

the  victory.    No  warrior  and   no  chariot-fighter  was  with   me. 

Tlie  whole  world  from  afar  beholds  the  strength  of  my  arm.     I  was 

an  alone.     No  other  was  with  me.     No  prince  was  by  my  side,  of 

the  captains  of  the  chariots,  no  captain  of  the  soldiers,  nor  any 

horseman.    Tlie  foreign  peoples  were  eye-witnesses  of  this.    They 

pttblish  my  name  to  the  furthest  and  most  unknown  regions.     All 

the  combatants  whom  my  hand  left  surviving,  they  stood  there, 

turning  themselves  to  wonder  at  what  I  did  ;  and  though  millions  of 

them  had  been  there  they  would  not  have  kept  their  feet^  but  would 

have  mn  away.     For  every  one  who  shot  an  arrow  aimed  at  me, 

his  own  weapon  failed,  which  should  have  reached  me.' 

When  DOW  my  warriors  and  my  charioteers  saw  that  I  was 
like  Menta  of  the  victorious  arm,  and  that  Amen  my 
ras  with  me,  and  the  special  favour  he  had  done  for  me, 
and  that  the  foreigners  all  lay  like  hay  before  my  horses,  then  they 
tuuB  forward  one  after  another  out  of  the  camp  at  the  time  of 
etening^  and  found  all  the  people  which  had  come  against  them,  the 
best  combatants  of  the  people  of  Kheta,  and  of  the  sons  and  brothers 
cf  their  king,  stretched  out  and  weltering  in  their  blood.  And 
wlwn  it  was  light  on  the  (next  morning)  in  the  plain  of  the  land 
dI  Kadesh,  one  could  hardly  find  a  place  for  his  foot  on  account  of 
tknur  moltitade. 

Tlien  came  my  warriors  forward  to  praise  highly  my  name, 
IdD  of  astonishment  at  what  I  had  done.  My  princes  came  forward 
to  honour  my  courage,  and  my  chariot-fighters  also  to  praise  my 
■iiength 

*  How  wast  thou,  great  champion  of  firm  courage,  the  saviour 
<d  thy  warriors  and  of  thy  chariot-fighters  !  Thou  son  of  Amen, 
who  came  forth  out  of  the  hands  of  the  god,  thou  hast  annihiUted 
the  people  of  Kheta  by  thy  powerful  arm.  Thou  art  a  good 
champion,  a  lord  of  victory  ;  no  other  king  fights  as  thou  dost  for 
his  warriors  in  the  day  of  battle.     Thou,  O  bold  one,  art  the  first 

i1 
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in  the  fight.  The  whole  world  united  in  one  place  does  not  trouble 
thee.  Thou  art  the  greatest  conqueror  at  the  head  of  thy  warriors 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world.  No  one  dares  to  contend  with 
thee.  Thou  art  he  who  protects  the  Egyptians,  who  chastiBea 
the  foreigners.  Thou  hast  broken  the  neck  of  Kheta  for  everlasting- 
times.' 

Thereupon  the  king  answered  his  warriors  and  his  chariot- 
fighters,  and  likewise  his  princes :  *  My  warriors,  my  charioteers, 
who  have  not  taken  part  in  the  fight,  a  man  does  not  succeed  inr 
obtaining  honour  in  his  city  unless  he  comes  and  exhibits  his  prowess 
before  his  lord,  the  king.  Good  will  be  his  name,  if  he  is  brave 
in  the  battle.  By  deeds,  by  deeds,  will  such  a  one  obtain  the 
applause  [of  the  land].  Have  I  not  given  what  is  good  to  each  of 
you,  that  ye  have  left  me,  so  that  I  was  alone  in  the  midst  of  hostile 
hosts  ?  Forsaken  by  you,  my  life  was  in  peril,  and  you  breathed 
tranquilly,  and  I  was  alone.  Could  you  not  have  said  in  your 
hearts  that  I  was  a  rampart  of  iron  to  you  7  Will  any  one  obey 
him  who  leaves  me  in  the  lurch  when  I  am  alone  without  any 
follower  ?  when  nobody  comes,  of  the  princes,  of  the  knights,  and 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  army,  to  reach  me  out  his  hand  ?  I  was- 
alone  thus  fighting,  and  I  have  withstood  millions  of  foreigners,  I 
all  alone. 

*  "  Victory  in  Thebes,"  and  "  Mut  is  satisfied,"  my  pair  of  horses,, 
it  was  they  who  found  me,  to  strengthen  my  hand,  when  I  was  all 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  multitude  of  hostile  hosts.  I  will 
myself  henceforth  have  their  fodder  given  to  them  for  their 
nourishment  in  my  presence,  when  I  shall  dwell  in  the  palace, 
because  I  have  found  them  in  the  midst  of  hostile  hosts,  together 
with  the  captain  of  the  horsemen,  Menna,  my  charioteer,  out  of  the 
band  of  the  trusted  servants  in  the  palace,  who  stay  near  me.  Here 
are  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  battle.     Behold,  these  did  I  find.' 

The  king  returned  in  victory  and  strength  ;  he  had  smitten 
hundreds  of  thousands  all  together  in  one  place  with  his  arm. 

When  the  earth  was  (again)  light,  he  arranged  the  hosts  of 
warriors  for  the  fight,  and  he  stood  there  prepared  for  the  battle, 
like  a  bull  which  has  whetted  his  horns.  He  appeared  to  them  a 
likeness  of  the  god  Mentu,  who  has  armed  himself  for  the  battle. 
Likewise  his  brave  warriors,  who  dashed  into  the  fight,  just  as  the 
hawk  swoops  down  upon  the  kids. 

The  diadem  of  the  royal  snake  adorned  my  head.  It  spat  fire 
and  glowing  flame  in  the  face  of  my  enemies.  I  appeared  like  the 
sun-god  at  his  rising  in  the  early  morning.  My  shining  beams  were 
a  consuming  fire  for  the  limbs  of  the  wicked.  They  cried  out  to 
one  another.     Take  care,  do  not  fall  !     For  the  powerful  snake  of 
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royalty,  which  accompanies  him,  has  placed  itself  on  his  horse.  It 
helps  him.  Every  one  who  comes  in  his  way  and  falls  down,  there 
comes  forth  fire  and  flame  to  consume  his  body.' 

And  they  remained  afar  off,  and  threw  themselves  down  on  the 
earth,  to  entreat  the  king  in  the  sight  [of  his  army].  And  the  king 
iiad  power  over  them  and  slew  them  without  their  being  able  to 
escape.  As  bodies  tumbled  before  his  horses,  so  they  lay  there 
stretched  out  all  together  in  their  blood. 

Then  the  king  of  the  hostile  people  of  Kheta  sent  a  messenger  to 
pray  piteously  to  the  great  name  of  the  king,  speaking  thus : 
*  Thou  art  Ra-Horemkhu.  Thou  art  Sutekh  the  glorious,  the  son 
of  Nut,  Baal  in  his  time.  Thy  terror  is  upon  the  land  of  Kheta, 
for  thou  hast  broken  the  neck  of  Kheta  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Thereupon  he  allowed  his  messenger  to  enter.  He  bore  a 
writing  in  his  hand  with  the  address,  '  To  the  great  double  name  of 
the  king '  (and  thus  it  ran) : 

'  May  this  suffice  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  heart  of  the  holiness 
of  the  royal  house,  the  Sun-Horus,  the  mighty  Bull,  who  loves 
justice,  the  great  lord,  the  protector  of  his  people,  the  brave  with 
iiis  arm,  the  rampart  of  his  life-guards  in  the  day  of  battle,  the 
king  Ramses  Meri-Amen. 

*  The  servant  speaks,  he  makes  known  to  Pharaoh,  my  gracious 
lord,  the  beautiful  son  of  Ra-Horemkhu,  as  follows  : 

'  Since  thou  art  the  son  of  Amen,  from  whose  body  thou  art 
sprung,  so  has  he  granted  to  thee  all  the  peoples  together. 

'The  people  of  Egypt  and  the  people  of  Kheta  ought  to  be 
brothers  together  as  thy  servants.  Let  them  be  at  thy  feet.  The 
«un-god  Ra  has  granted  thee  the  best  [inhabitants  of  the  earth]. 
Do  us  no  injury,  glorious  spirit,  whose  anger  weighs  upon  the 
people  of  Kheta. 

'  Would  it  be  good  if  thou  shouldst  wish  to  kill  thy  servants, 
whom  thou  hast  brought  under  thy  power  t  Thy  look  is  terrible, 
and  thou  art  not  mildly  disposed.  Calm  thyself.  Yesterday  thou 
•camest  and  hast  slain  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thou  comest  to-day, 
and — none  will  be  left  remaining  [to  serve  thee]. 

'  Do  not  carry  out  thy  purpose,  thou  mighty  king.  Better  is 
peace  than  war.     Give  us  freedom.' 

Then  the  king  turned  back  in  a  gentle  humour,  like  his  father 
Mentu  in  his  time,  and  Pharaoh  assembled  all  the  leaders  of  the 
army  and  of  the  chariot-fighters  and  of  the  life-guards.  And  when 
they  were  all  assembled  together  in  one  place,  they  were  permitted 
to  hear  the  contents  of  the  message  which  the  great  king  of  Kheta 
had  sent  to  him.  [When  they  had  heard]  these  words,  which  the 
messenger  of  the  king  of  Kheta  had  brought  as  his  embassy  to 
Pharaoh,  then  they  answered  and  spake  thus  to  the  king : 
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'  Excellent,  excellent  is  that !  Let  thy  anger  pass  away,  O 
great  lord  our  king  !  He  who  does  not  accept  peace  most  offer  it. 
Who  would  content  thee  in  the  day  of  thy  wrath  ? ' 

Then  the  king  gave  order  to  listen  to  the  words  of  him  (the 
king  of  Elheta),  and  he  let  his  hands  rest,  in  order  to  return  to  the 
south.  Then  the  king  went  in  peace  to  the  land  of  Egypt  with  his 
princes,  with  his  army,  and  his  charioteers,  in  serene  humour,  in 
the  sight  of  his  [people].  All  countries  feared  the  power  of  the 
king,  as  of  the  lord  of  both  the  worlds.  It  had  [protected]  his  own 
warriors.  All  peoples  came  at  his  name,  and  their  kings  fell  down 
to  pray  before  his  beautiful  countenance.  The  king  reached  the 
city  of  Ramses  Meri-Amen,  the  great  worshipper  of  Ra-Horemkhu, 
and  rested  in  his  palace  in  the  most  serene  humour,  just  like  the  sun 
on  his  throne.  And  Amen  came  to  greet  him,  speaking  thus  to* 
him  :  '  Be  thou  blessed,  thou  our  son,  whom  we  love,  Ramses  Meri- 
Amen  I  May  they  (the  gods)  secure  to  him  without  end  many 
thirty-years'  feasts  of  jubilee  for  ever  on  the  chair  of  his  father 
Tmu,  and  may  all  lands  be  under  his  feet  1 ' 

The  battles  of  Ramses  11.  in  Syria  must  have  taken 
place  previous  to  the  battle  of  Kadesh ;  for  the  three 
rock-tablets  near  Beyrfit,  which  were  as  well  known  ta 
the  Greek  travellers  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  as  they  are 
in  our  own  day,  testify  to  his  presence  at  this  very 
place  in  the  second  year  and  first  campaign,  and  in  the 
fifth  year  and  second  campaign  of  his  reign.  After 
peace  had  been  made  with  the  Kheta  their  frontiers 
were  spared,  although  several  cities  could  not  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  Egyptian  supre- 
macy. In  one  of  these — *  Tunep,  in  the  land  of  Naharain  * 
— the  opposition  of  the  populace  assumed  such  a  serious 
aspect  that  Eamses  was  obliged  to  go  in  person  against 
the  town.     The  memorial  inscription  records  that 

[there  arose  a  new  ?]  war,  which  was  against  a  city  of  Kheta,  in 
which  the  two  statues  of  Pharaoh  were  set  up.  Tlie  king  had 
reduced  them  [under  his  power.  Then  the  king  assembled]  his 
warriors  and  his  chariots,  and  gave  orders  to  his  warriors  and  his 
chariots  [to  attack]  the  hostile  Kheta,  who  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  of  Tunep,  in  the  land  of  Naharain.  And  the  king 
put  on  his  armour  [and  mounted  his  chariot].     He  stood  there  in 
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^^he  bftttle  agaiiuit  the  town  of  the  hostile  Kheta  at  the  head  of  his 
^^rarrioriy  and  of  hit  [chariots.  His]  armour  was  upon  him.  And 
^€be  king  came  again  to  take  his  armour,  and  to  put  it  on.  [And  he 
^tteriy  imote]  the  hostfle  Kheta,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  citj  of  Timep  in  the  Und  of  Naharain.     After  that  he  no  more 

pat  on  his  armour. 

In  the  eighth  year  we  again  find  the  king  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  where  the  inhabitants  had  so  angered 
Pharaoh  that  he  went  against  them,  captured  their  fort- 
roMca,  and  carried  away  their  king  and  elders  and  all 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  E^rpt.  The  represen- 
tation of  this  victory  is  on  the  northern  gate-tower  on 
the  west  side  of  Eamak.  Against  every  fortress  is 
written,  *  This  is  the  city  which  the  king  took  in  the 
eighth  year,*  to  which  the  particular  designation  of  the 
place  was  added.  In  what  has  been  preserved  we  can 
make  out  the  names :  Shalama  (that  is,  the  town  of 
peace),  the  place  Salem,  or  Saleim,  to  the  south  of 
Scyihopolis;  Maroma,  that  is,  Merom;  Am-Anamim, 
that  is,  Anim  or  Engannim  ;  '  Dapur  in  the  land  of  the 
Amorites,'  the  well-known  fortress  on  Mount  Tabor; 
^  the  town  Ealopu,  on  the  mountain  of  Beitha-Antha,' 
that  is,  the  Beth-anath  of  Scripture,  in  the  land  of 
Cabul. 

That  Bamses  was  the  ruler  *  of  the  foreign  peoples 
of  Singara  and  Kheta '  is  proved  by  the  list  of  conquered 
places  on  his  monuments  at  Thebes.  They  correspond 
entirely  with  those  taken  by  Tehuti-mes  III.  The  wars 
agidnst  the  cities  of  Canaan  called  into  play  all  the 
military  activity  of  Bamses  IE.,  and  his  storming  of 
Askalon  appeared  to  the  Egyptians  so  great  an  exploit 
as  to  merit  a  detailed  representation  on  the  temple  at 
Kamak.  Askalon  was  in  a  fertile  district  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  although  strongly  fortified 
belonged  sometimes  to  the  Syrians  and  sometimes  to  the 
Egyptians.     The   king   in   his  war-chariot  personally 
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directed  the  attack,  which  resulted  in  a  capture  by 
storm.  Pharaoh's  soldiers  are  seen  scaling  the  city 
walls  and  beating  in  the  barricaded  doors  with  axes, 
while  men  and  women  are  trying  to  appease  the  victors. 
The  king  of  Askalon  submits,  saying, '  He  rejoices,  who 
acts  according  to  thy  will,  but  woe  to  him  who  trans- 
gresses thy  boundaries.  We  will  make  known  thy 
glory  to  all  the  nations  who  know  not  Egypt.' 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  instance  in  which 
Askalon  broke  faith  with  the  Pharaohs. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  wars  in  Western  Asia  a 
great  number  of  prisoners  were  brought  into  the  Nile 
valley.  On  the  temple  at  Luqsor  there  is  a  scene  with 
this  superscription:  'Catalogue  of  the  princes  of  the 
people  of  the  Kheta  whom  Pharaoh  has  brought  back 
as  living  prisoners  to  fill  the  house  of  his  father  Amen, 
and  of  the  people  of  the  Dardani,  of  Pidasa,  and  others.' 
As  leaders  of  the  band  of  prisoners  there  appear  the 
king's  sons  Amen-her-khopesh-f,  Khamuas,  Meri-Amen, 
and  Seti,  who  had  all  taken  part  in  the  campaign,  and 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  storming  of  Tabor. 
Although  Eamses  11.  is  always  represented  as  fighting 
on  land,  it  is  evident  that  his  campaigns  were  also 
carried  on  by  water,  and  that  his  sailors  measured 
themselves  in  sea-fights  with  the  most  powerful  maritime 
nations,  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A  short  but 
valuable  notice  on  the  rock-tablet  on  the  outside  of  the 
temple  at  Abd  Simbel  places  this  fact  beyond  doubt. 
The  growing  troubles  in  Canaan,  the  pushing  forward 
of  whole  races  in  Western  Asia,  owing  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  warlike  tribes  of  foreign  origin,  seemed  to  have 
caused  anxiety  to  the  kings  of  B3ieta  as  well  as  to 
Pharaoh.  The  then  lord  of  Kheta,  Kheta-sar,  was  the 
first  to  make  to  his  Egyptian  friend  the  proposal, 
written  on  a  tablet  of  silver,  for  an  ofiensive  and  de- 
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fensive  alliance.  Bamses  11.  was  prudent  enough  not 
to  refuse  it,  and  a  treaty  was  made,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  intimate  friendship,  so  often  mentioned  by 
the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  between  the  two  great 
empires  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

It  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Offinutb  and  Dbfshsivb  Alliance  betwbbn  Khbta 

'  AND  Kamit. 

In  the  year  21,  in  the  month  Tybi,  on  the  21st  day  of  the 
month,  in  the  reign  of  King  Ra-messu  Men- Amen,  the  dispenser  of  life 
^eternally  and  for  ever,  the  worshipper  of  the  divinities  Amen-Ra 
^o£  Thebes),  Horemkhu  (of  Heliopolis),  Ptah  (of  Memphis),  Mut, 
the  Isdj  of  the  Asher-lake  (near  Kamak),  and  Khonsu,  the  peace- 
loTing,  there  took  place  a  public  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Horus 
among  the  living,  resembling  his  father  Horemkhu  in  eternity,  in 
•elenuty,  evenuoie. 

On  that  day  the  king  was  in  the  city  of  Ramses,  presenting  his 
peaoe-offinringt  to  his  father  Amen-Ra,  and  to  the  gods  Horemkhu- 
l^Q,  the  lord  of  Heliopolis,  and  to  Amen  of  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen, 
to  Ptah  of  Ra-measu  Meri-Amen,  and  to  Sutekh,  the  strong,  the  son 
oi  the  goddess  of  heaven  Nut,  that  they  might  grant  to  him  many 
thirty  years'  jubilee  feasts,  and  innumerable  happy  years,  and  the 
sabjectioQ  of  all  peoples  under  his  feet  for  ever. 

Then  came  forward  the  ambassador  of  the  king,  and  the  Adon 

[of  his  house,  by  name ,  and  presented  the  ambassadors] 

•of  the  great  king  of  Kheta,  Kheta-sar,  who  were  sent  to  Pharaoh  to 
propose  friendship  with  the  king  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  the  dispenser 
of  life  eternally  and  for  ever,  just  as  his  father  the  Sun-god  [dis- 
penses it]  each  day. 

This  is  the  copy  of  the  contents  of  the  silver  tablet,  which  the 
great  king  of  Kheta,  Kheta-sar,  had  caused  to  be  made,  and  which 
was  presented  to  the  Pharaoh  by  the  hand  of  his  ambassador  Tar- 
thi-sebu  and  his  ambassador  Ra-mes,  to  propose  friendship  with  the 
king  Ra-measu  Meri-Amen,  the  bull  among  the  princes,  who  places 
hii  boundary-marks  where  it  pleases  him  in  all  lands. 

The  treaty  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  great  king  of 
Kheta,  Kheta-sar,  the  powerful,  the  son  of  Maro-sar,  the  great  king 
of  Kheta,  the  powerful,  the  son  of  the  son  of  Sapa-li-li,  the  great 
king  of  Kheta,  the  powerful,  on  the  silver  tablet^  to  Ra-messu  Meri- 
Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  the  powerful,  the  son  of  Meneptah 
Seti,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  the  powerful,  the  son's  son  of 
Ra  mcsiu  I.,  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  the  powerful, — this  was  a 
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good  treaty  for  friendship  and  concord,  which  assured  peace  [and 
established  concord]  for  a  longer  period  than  was  previously  the 
case,  since  a  long  time.  For  it  was  the  agreement  of  the  great 
prince  of  Egypt  in  common  with  the  great  king  of  Kheta^  that  the 
god  should  not  allow  enmity  to  exist  between  them,  on  the  basis, 
of  a  treaty. 

To  wit,  in  the  times  of  Mau-than-ar,  the  great  king  of  Kheta^ 
my  brother,  he  was  at  war  with  [Meneptah  Seti]  the  great  prince 
of  Egypt. 

But  now,  from  this  very  day  forward,  Kheta-sar,  the  great 
king  of  Kheta,  shall  look  upon  this  treaty,  so  that  the  agreement 
may  remain,  which  the  god  Ra  has  made,  which  the  god  Sutekh 
has  made,  for  the  people  of  Egypt  and  for  the  people  of  Kheta^ 
that  there  should  be  no  enmity  between  them  for  evermore. 

And  these  are  the  contents  : — 

Kheta-sar,  the  great  king  of  Kheta,  is  in  covenant  with 
Ra-messu  Meri- Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egjrpt,  from  this  very  day 
forward,  that  there  may  subsist  a  good  friendship  and  a  good  under- 
standing between  them  for  evermore. 

He  shall  be  my  ally  ;  he  shall  be  my  friend. 

I  will  be  his  ally  ;  I  will  be  his  friend  :  for  ever. 

To  wit,  in  the  time  of  Mau-than-ar,  the  great  king  of  Kheta, 
his  brother,  after  his  murder,  Kheta-sar  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  his  father  as  the  great  king  of  Kheta.  I  strove  for  friendship 
with  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  [my 
wish]  that  the  friendship  and  the  concord  may  be  better  than  the 
friendship  and  the  concord  which  before  existed,  and  which  was 
broken. 

I  declare  :  I,  the  great  king  of  Kheta,  will  hold  together  with 
Ra-messu  Meri-Anien,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  in  good  friendship 
and  in  good  concord.  The  sons  of  the  sons  of  the  great  king  of  Kheta 
will  hold  together  and  be  friends  with  the  sons  of  the  sons  of 
Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt. 

In  virtue  of  our  treaty  for  concord,  and  in  virtue  of  our  agree- 
ment [for  friendship,  let  the  people]  of  Egypt  [be  bound  in  friend- 
ship] with  the  people  of  Kheta.  Let  a  like  friendship  and  a  like 
concord  subsist  in  such  measure  for  ever. 

Never  let  enmity  rise  between  them.  Never  let  the  great  king 
of  Kheta  invade  the  land  of  Egypt,  if  anything  shall  have  been 
plundered  from  it  (the  land  of  Kheta).  Never  let  Ra-messu  Meri- 
Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  overstep  the  boundary  of  the  land 
[of  Kheta,  if  anything  shall  have  been  plundered]  from  it  (the  land 
of  Egypt). 

The  just  treaty,   which  existed  in  the  times  of  Sapa-li-li,   the 
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great  king  of  Kheta,  likewise  the  just  treaty  which  existed  in  the 
times  of  Mau-than-ar,  the  great  king  of  Kheta,  my  brother,  that 
wiUIkeep. 

Ra-messa  Men- Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  declares  that  he 
wiU  keep  it.  [We  have  oome  to  an  understanding  about  it]  with 
one  another  at  the  same  time  from  this  day  forward,  and  we  will 
fulfil  it,  and  wfll  act  in  a  righteous  manner. 

If  another  shaU  come  as  an  enemy  to  the  lands  of  Ra-messu  Meri- 
Amen,  the  great  jnince  of  Egypt,  then  let  him  send  an  embassy  to 
the  great  king  of  Kheta  to  this  effect :  *  Come  I  and  make  me 
stronger  than  he.'  Then  shall  the  great  king  of  Kheta  [assemble 
his  warriors],  and  the  king  of  Kheta  [shall  come]  and  smite  his 
enemies.  But  if  it  should  not  be  the  wish  of  the  great  king  of 
Kheta  to  march  out  in  person,  then  he  shall  send  his  warriors  and 
his  chariots,  that  they  may  smite  his  enemies.  Otherwise  [he  would 
incur]  the  wrath  of  Ra-messu  Meri- Amen  [the  great  prince  of  Egypt. 
And  if  Ra-meesu  Men- Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  should 
banish  for  a  crime]  subjects  from  his  country,  and  they  should 
eommit  another  crime  against  him,  then  shall  he  (the  king  of  Kheta) 
come  forward  to  kill  them.  The  great  king  of  Kheta  shall  act  in 
common  with  [the  great  prince  of  Egypt]. 

[If  another  should  come  as  an  enemy  to  the  lands  of  the  great 
king  <d  Kheta,  then  shall  he  send  an  embassy  to  the  great  prince  of 
Egypt  with  the  request  that]  he  would  come  in  great  power  to  kill 
his  enemies  ;  and  if  it  be  the  intention  of  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  the 
great  prince  of  Egypt,  (himself)  to  come,  he  shall  [smite  the  enemies 
ol  the  great  king  of  Kheta.  If  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  great 
prince  of  Egypt  to  march  out  in  person,  then  he  shall  send  his 
warriors  and  his  two-]  horse-chariots,  while  he  sends  back  the 
answer  to  the  people  of  Kheta. 

If  any  subjects  of  the  great  king  of  Kheta  have  offended  him, 
then  Ra-mevn  Meri-Amen  [the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  shall  not  re- 

oeire  them  in  his  land,  but  shall  advance  to  kill  them] 

the  oath,  with  the  wish  to  say  :  I  will  go  .  .  .  until  .  .  .  Ra-niessu 

i-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  living  for  ever 

•  .  .  that  he  may  be  given  for  them  (1)  to  the  lord,  and  that 
Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  may  speak  accord- 
ing to  his  agreement  evermore 

[If  servants  shall  flee  away]  out  of  the  territories  of  Ra-roossu 
Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
great  king  of  Kheta,  the  great  king  of  Kheta  shall  not  rea^ive 
them,  but  the  great  king  of  Kheta  shall  give  them  up  to  Ka-mc.s8u 
Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  [that  they  may  receive  their 
punishment. 
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If  servants  of  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt, 
leave  his  country,]  and  betake  themselves  to  the  land  of  Kheta,  to 
make  themselves  servants  of  another,  they  shall  not  remain  in  the 
land  of  Kheta,  [they  shall  be  given  up]  to  Ra-messu  Meri-Ajnen,  the 
great  prince  of  Egypt. 

If  on  the  other  hand  there  should  flee  away  [servants  of  the 
great  king  of  Kheta,  in  order  to  betake  themselves  to]  Ra-messa 
Men- Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  [in  order  to  stay  in  Egypt,] 
then  those  who  have  come  from  the  land  of  EJieta  in  order  to 
betake  themselves  to  Ra-messu  Men- Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt^ 
fhall  not  be  [received  by]  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of 
Egypt,  [but]  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  [shall 
•deliver  them  up  to  the  great  king  of  Kheta]. 

[Ajid  if  there  shall  leave  the  land  of  Kheta  persons]  of  skilful 
mind,  so  that  they  come  to  the  land  of  Egjrpt  to  make  themselves 
Eervants  of  another,  then  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen  will  not  allow  them 
to  settle,  he  will  deliver  them  up  to  the  great  king  of  Kheta. 

When  this  [treaty]  shall  be  known  [by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  of  the  land  of  Kheta,  then  shall  they  not  offend 
Against  it,  for  all  that  stands  written  on]  the  silver  tablet,  these  are 
words  which  will  have  been  approved  by  the  company  of  the  gods 
Among  the  male  gods  and  among  the  female  gods,  among  those 
namely  of  the  land  of  Kheta,  and  by  the  company  of  the  gods 
among  the  male  gods  and  among  the  female  gods,  among  those 
namely  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  They  are  witnesses  for  me  [to  the 
lalidity]  of  these  words,  [which  they  have  allowed. 

This  is  the  catalogue  of  the  gods  of  the  land  of  Kheta  : 

Sutekh,  of  the  city]  of  Tunep  (Daphne), 

Sutekh,  of  the  land  of  Kheta, 

Sutekh,  of  the  city  of  Arnema, 

Sutekh,  of  the  city  of  Zaranda, 

Sutekh,  of  the  city  of  Pilqa, 

Sutekh,  of  the  city  of  Khissap, 

Sutekh,  of  the  city  of  Sarsu, 

Sutekh,  of  the  city  of  Khilbu  (Haleb), 

Sutekh,  of  the  city  of 


Sutekh,  of  the  city  of  Sarpina, 

Astartha,  of  the  land  of  Kheta, 

The  god  of  the  land  of  Zaiath-khirri, 

The  god  of  the  land  of  Ka  .... 

The  god  of  the  land  of  Kher  .... 

The  goddess  of  the  city  of  Akh  .... 

[The  goddess  of  the  city  of]  .  .  .  and  of  the  land  of  A  .  .  ua, 
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The  goddess  of  the  land  of  Zaina, 

The  god  of  the  land  of  .  .  .  nath  .  .  .  er. 

[I  hare  invoked  these  male  and  these]  female  [gods  of  the  land 
of  Kheta,  these  are  the  gods]  of  the  land,  [as  witnesses  to]  my  oath. 
[With  them  have  been  associated  the  male  and  the  female  gods]  of 
the  mountains,  and  of  the  rivers  of  the  land  of  Kheta,  the  gods  of 
the  land  of  Qazauadana  (Oaazanitis),  Amen,  Phra,  Sutekh,  and  the 
male  and  the  female  gods  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  of  the  earth,  of  the 
sea,  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  storms. 

With  regard  to  the  commandment  which  the  silver  tablet  con* 
tains  for  the  people  of  Kheta  and  for  the  people  of  Egypt,  he  who 
shall  not  observe  it  shall  be  given  over  [to  the  vengeance]  of  the 
company  of  the  gods  of  Kheta,  and  shall  be  given  over  [to  the 
vengeance]  of  the  company  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  [he]  and  his  house 
and  his  servants. 

Bot  he  who  shaU  observe  these  commandments,  which  the 
sOver  tablet  contains,  whether  he  be  of  the  people  of  Kheta  or  [of 
the  people  of  the  Egyptians],  because  be  has  not  neglected  them,  Uie 
company  of  the  gods  of  the  land  of  Kheta  and  the  company  of  the 
gods  of  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  secure  his  reward  and  preser\''e  life 
[for  him]  and  his  servants  and  those  who  are  with  him,  and  who 
are  with  his  servants. 

If  there  flee  away  of  the  inhabitants  [one  from  the  land  of 
Egypt],  or  two  or  three,  and  they  betake  themselves  to  the  great 
king  of  Kheta,  [the  great  king  of  Kheta  shall  not]  allow  them  [to 
remain,  but  he  shall]  deliver  them  up,  and  send  them  back  to 
Ra-messn  Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  [inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Egypt], 
who  is  delivered  up  to  Ra-roessu  Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of 
Egypt,  his  &ult  shall  not  be  avenged  upon  him,  his  [house]  shall 
not  be  taken  away,  nor  his  [wife]  nor  his  [children].  There  shall 
not  be  [put  to  death  his  mother,  neither  shall  he  be  punished  in  his 
ejres,  nor  on  his  mouth,  nor  on  the  soles  of  his  feet],  so  that  thus  no 
crime  shall  be  brought  forward  against  him. 

In  the  same  way  shall  it  be  done,  if  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Kheta  take  to  flight,  be  it  one  alone,  or  two,  or  three,  to  betake 
themselves  to  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt. 
Ra-menu  Meri-Amen,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  shall  cause  them 
to  be  seized,  and  they  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  great  king  of 
Kheta. 

[With  regard  to]  him  who  [Is  delivered  up,  his  crime  shall  not 
be  brought  forward  against  him].  His  [house]  shall  not  l>e  taken 
sway,  nor  his  wives,  nor  his  children,  nor  his  people  ;  his  mother 
shall  not  be  put  to  death,  he  shall  not  be  punished  in  his  eyes,  nor 
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on  his  mouth,  nor  on  the  soles  of  his  feet,  nor  shall  any  accusation 
be  brought  forward  against  him. 

That  which  is  in  the  middle  of  this  silver  tablet  and  on  its  front 
side  is  a  likeness  of  the  god  Sutekh  ....  surrounded  by  an 
inscription  to  this  effect :  *  This  is  the  [picture]  of  the  god  Sutdch, 
the  king  of  heaven  and  [earth].'  At  the  time  (?)  of  the  treaty, 
which  Kheta-sar,  the  great  king  of  Kheta,  made 

This  treaty  seems  to  have  been  received  with,  great 
rejoicings,  judging  from  the  letters  of  that  period  still 
in  existence.  According  to  a  memorial  tablet  which 
was  set  up  solemnly  in  the  temple  at  Abft  Simbel,  and 
the  long  inscription  on  which  begins  with  the  date  of 
the  year  34  of  the  reign  of  Ra-messu,  the  Egyptian  king 
married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Kheta.  The  prince 
of  Kheta,  clad  in  the  dress  of  his  country,  himself  con- 
ducted the  bride  to  his  son-in-law.  After  the  marriage 
had  taken  place,  the  young  wife,  as  queen,  received  the 
name  of  XJr-maat  Neferu-Ea. 

The  temple  at  Derr  records  the  presence  of  Bamses  II. 
in  that  country  also.  There  may  be  seen  represented  a 
razzia  of  the  king  against  the  negroes.  In  like  manner 
at  Beit-el- Walli  are  vivid  pictures  of  the  Pharaoh's 
victories  over  the  land  of  Cush,  the  Thuhen,  and  the 
Phoenicians.  Evidently  he  has  just  returned  home  and 
is  holding  a  court  in  the  temple  : — 

The  deeds  of  victory  are  inscribed  a  hundred  thousand  times 
on  the  glorious  Persea.  As  the  chastiser  of  the  foreigners,  who 
has  placed  his  boundary- marks  according  to  his  pleasure  in  the 
land  of  the  Rutennu,  he  is  in  truth  the  son  of  Ra,  and  his  very 
likeness. 

The  hereditary  prince  Amen-her-unam-f  appears 
before  the  king,  and  presents  to  him  a  train  of  captive 
negroes,  and  tributes  of  leopards'  skins,  lions,  giraffes, 
antelopes,  gazelles,  and  of  gold  rings,  ivory,  fruits, 
and  other  productions  of  the  south.  The  king's  son  of 
Cush,  Amen-em-ape,  a  son  of  Pauer,  then  stands  before 
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his  master  to  be  decorated  with  a  gold  necklace  as  a 
reward  for  honest  and  successful  service.  For  a  cam- 
paign had  just  been  brought  to  a  close,  which  had 
subjected  the  revolted  negro  tribes  anew  to  the  sceptre 
of  Egypt.  In  its  principal  battle,  Eamses  appeared  in 
his  chariot.  His  son  named  above,  and  his  pious 
brother  Khamuas,  accompanied  him. 

Here  is  another  court  of  the  king  in  the  South.  At 
his  feet  lies  his  faithful  attendant,  the  lion  Smam- 
kheftu-f,  *  the  tearer  to  pieces  of  his  enemies,'  and  there 
his  son,  who,  accompanied  by  Egyptian  warriors,  brings 
to  the  Fharaoh  some  captive  Khar-Phoenicians,  without 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  as  workmen 
on  the  buildings  which  Eamses  was  erecting  there. 

Prisoners  of  the  Canaanite  and  Libyan  tribes  were 
also  employed  on  the  erection  of  buildings.  His  own 
words  declare  of  his  victories, '  that  henceforth  sand  is 
in  their  dwellings,  instead  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.' 
Accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons,  he  took  their  chief 
city,  the  *  miserable  king '  of  which  declares  to  Sesostris, 
*Xo  other  is  to  be  compared  to  Baal  as  thou  art.  Thou, 
O  king,  art  his  true  son  for  ever.' 

Bamses  seems  to  have  subj  ugated  only  small  tribes 
of  Ethiopia  and  Libya  in  his  campaigns  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Tlieir  names  are  mentioned  incidentally 
on  several  monuments :  thus  the  memorial  stone  of  Abii 
Simbel  cites  the  Auntoni,  Hebuu,  Tenfu,  Temuu,  and 
Hetau,  whom  the  Mempliite  god  Totunen  delivers  as 
subjects  into  the  hands  of  Iiis  sou  Itamses.  The  monu- 
ments mention  as  *  king's  sons  of  Cush '  the  Egyptian 
lords  Pauer ;  Amen-eni-ape,  son  of  Pauer ;  Setuan  (who 
was  also  entrusted  with  tlie  administration  of  the  gold- 
mines), Amen-em-heb,  Neklitu,  and  Massui.  In  order 
to  increase  his  revenues,  Kamses  turned  his  attention  to 
the  gold  districts,  and  especially  to  the  Nubian  mnies  of 
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Akita,   the    modem    Wady-Ollaqi.      But    water    was 
wanting  in  the  sterile  valleys,  and  men  and  beasts  died 
on  the  roads.     From  an  old  Egyptian  map  at  Turin  the 
situation  of  the  mountain  tracks,  the  roads,  the  places 
where  the  gold  was  found,  the  weUs,  and  all  the  other 
a,ppurtenances  and  buildings  can  be  determined.     Here, 
according  to  the  inscriptions,  are  *  the  mountains  out  of 
which  the  gold  was  extracted  ;  they  are  marked  with  a 
red  colour ; '  there  *  the  roads  which  have  been  aban- 
doned, leading  to  the  sea  : '  here  *  the  houses  of  ...  . 
of  the  gold-washing,'  the   *well,'  and  the  *  memorial- 
stone  of  King  Meneptah  I.  Seti  I. : '  there,  '  the  temple 
of  Amen  in  the  holy  mountain.'     Nothing  is  forgotten 
which  could  seem  calculated  to  give  the  spectator  an 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  region,  even  to  the  stones  and 
the  scattered  trees  along  the  roads.     Seti  I.  had  first 
worked  the  gold-mines,  but  without  any  remarkable 
success.     He  made  the  well  named  in  the  inscriptions, 
and   erected  near  it  the  memorial-stone  of  which  the 
inscription  on  tlie  map  speaks.     The  shaft  of  the  well 
had  a  depth  of  more  than  63  yards,  but  tlie  water  soon 
became  exhausted,  and  the  mine  was  abandoned.     The 
following  inscription  covers  a  stone  which  was  found  at 
the  village  of  Kuban,  opposite  to  Dakkeh,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nubian  territory.     Here  stood  in  ancient 
times  a  fortified  place,  destined  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
irruptions  of  the  Nubian  tribes.    Inscribed  stones  in  the 
neighbourhood  mention  Tehuti-mes  HI.,  Hor-em-heb, 
and  Eamses  K.     This  place  seems  at  the  same  time  to 
have  been  the  point  of  departure  for  communication 
with  the  gold-mines : — 

(1)  In  the  year  3,  in  the  month  Tybi,  on  the  fourth  day,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen,  the  dispenser  of  life  eternally 
and  for  ever,  the  friend  of  the  Theban  Amen-Ra  of  Apet. 

(2)  A  court  was  held  on  the  throne  of  Hor  (that  is,  of  the 
king),  among  the  living.     Like  his  father,  the  everlasting  Sun-god, 
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tht  diTine  bene&ctor,  the  lord  of  the  south  land,  the  radiant  Hut- 

Hor,  a  beautiful  gc^den  sparrow-hawk,  he  has  spread  out  his  wings 

orer  Egypt,  giving  shade  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  protecting  wall 

of  the  strong  and  Tictorious.     When  he  goes  forth  thence  diffusing 

terror,  it  is  to  (3)  display  his  power  for  enlarging  his  boundaries. 

The  glittering  brilliancy  of  colour  has  been  granted  to  his  body  by 

the  Tictories  of  Mentu.     He  is  the  lord  of  the  two  crowns  of  Horus 

sod  of  Set.     A  shout  of  joy  resounded  in  heaven  on  the  day  of  his 

birth.     The  gods  (spake)  thus  :  '  We  have  begotten  him  ; '  (4)  the 

goddenes  thus  :  '  He  is  bom  of  us  to  govern  the  kingdom  of  Ra  ; ' 

Amen  thus :  '  I  am  he  who  formed  him,  to  put  truth  in  its  place.' 

The  land  was  set  in  order,  the  heaven  quieted,  the  company  of  the 

gods   satisfied,  through  his  piety.     He  is  a  mighty  bull  for  the 

miserable  land  of  Gush,  who  pushes  back  (5)  the  conspirators  from 

the  land  of  the  n^roes.     His  hoof  crushes  the  Annu  (the  Oushites) 

and  his  horn  gores  them.     He  has  made  himself  master  of  the  land 

of  Nubia,  and  his  terror,  it  has  reached  the  land  of  Karu.     His  name 

reeoonds  in  (6)  all  lands,  because  of  the  victories  which  his  hands 

haTe  achieved.     The  gold  appears  on  the  mountains  at  his  name,  as 

mt  the  oame  of  his  father  Horus,  the  lord  of  Baka,  the  well-beloved 

in  the  land  of  the  south,  as  at  the  name  of  Horus  in  the  land  of 

Mnnm^,  the  lord  of  Bulian  (Bo6n).     (7)  Thus  is  King  Ra-messu 

Meri-Amen,  the  dispenser  of  life  eternally  and  for  ever,  like  his 

father  the  everUsting  Sun-god. 

Then  was  the  king  in  the  city  of  Memphis  to  worship  his 
fathers,  the  gods,  and  the  lords  of  South  and  North  Egypt,  that 
they  might  grant  him  power  and  victory  and  a  long  duration  of  life 
of  infinitely  many  (8)  years.  On  one  of  these  days  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  king  sat  there  on  his  great  throne  of  gold,  attired  with  the 
royal  diadem,  and  with  the  ornament  of  the  double  plume,  to  con- 
sult about  the  countries  from  which  the  gold  is  obtained,  and  to 
consider  the  method  and  way  of  boring  (9)  wells  on  the  roads,  which 
are  accursed  for  want  of  water,  since  he  had  heard  that  there  was 
much  gold  existing  in  the  land  of  Akita,  but  that  the  approach  to 
it  was  accursed  on  account  of  the  utter  want  of  water.  There  were 
taken  some  (10)  gold- washers  to  the  place  where  it  was  ;  but  those 
who  had  gone  thither  had  died  of  thirst  on  the  road,  together  with 
the  asses  which  were  with  them.  Tliey  could  not  find  what  was 
required  (11)  for  them  to  drink  on  their  upwanl  journey,  unless  it 
happened  that  the  rain  fell  from  heaven.  So  could  no  gold  be 
obtained  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  want  of  water. 

Then  spake  the  king  to  his  nobleman,  who  stood  betiide  him  : 
'Let  the  princes  be  called  who  are  present.  (12)  I  will  take  counsel 
with  them  about  this  land,  as  to  what  measures  should  be  taken.* 
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As  soon  as  thej  had  been  brought  before  the  divine  beneiEactory  they 
lifted  up  their  hands  to  praise  his  name  with  speeches  in  hie  honoor, 
and  to  pray  before  his  beautiful  countenance.  And  the  king  de- 
scribed to  them  the  condition  of  this  land,  in  order  to  take  (13)  their 
advice  upon  it,  with  the  view  of  boring  wells  on  the  road.  And 
they  spake  before  the  king  :  '  Thou  art  like  the  sun.  Everything 
succeeds  with  thee.  What  thy  heart  desires,  that  oomes  to  paaa. 
When  thou  conceivest  a  wish  in  the  night,  it  is  accomplished  as 
soon  as  the  earth  becomes  light  (again).  We  have  hastened  to  thee 
to  do  what  there  is  to  do,  for  (14)  great  is  the  number  ol  thy 
astonishing  works,  since  thou  hast  appeared  as  king  in  the  country. 
We  heard  nothing,  we  saw  nothing,  and  yet  what  is  there,  it  was 
done  just  as  it  is.  All  the  sayings  of  thy  mouth  are  like  the  words 
of  Horemkhu.  Thy  tongue  is  a  balance ;  thy  lips  are  a  standard 
measure  (15)  according  to  the  just  scales  of  the  god  TehutL  Where 
is  that  hidden  which  thou  didst  not  know  t  Where  is  the  wise  man 
who  might  be  like  thee  f  There  is  no  place  found,  which  thou  hast 
not  seen  ;  there  is  no  land  which  thou  hast  not  trodden.  Evecy- 
thing  excellent  found  an  entrance  into  thy  ears  since  (16)  thou  wast 
an  Adon  of  this  land.  Thou  didst  act  with  wisdom  when  thou  didst 
still  sit  in  the  egg.  In  thy  time  of  childhood  that  happened  whidi 
thou  saidst,  for  the  welfare  of  the  land.  When  thou  grewest  up  to 
boyhood  with  the  lock  of  hair  of  youth,  no  memorial  saw  the  I^t 
without  thy  command.  (17)  No  business  was  carried  out  without 
thy  knowledge.  Thou  wast  raised  to  be  an  overseer  (Rohir)  of  this 
land,  when  thou  wast  a  youth  and  didst  count  ten  full  years.  All 
buildings  went  forward  under  thy  hand,  and  the  laying  of  their 
foundation  stones  was  carried  out.  When  thou  spakest  to  the 
water  :  Come  upon  the  mountain,  then  appeared  the  rain  (18) 
immediately  at  thy  command.  Thou  art  like  the  Sun-god.  As  the 
body  of  the  Creator,  so  is  that  which  he  begets.  Truly  thou  art  the 
living  likeness  of  Ra,  the  heir  of  thy  father  Tmu  of  Heliopolis. 
Taste  is  on  thy  tongue,  feeling  is  in  thy  heart.  The  place  of  thy 
tongue  is  the  shrine  of  truth.  The  divinity  sits  on  thy  lips,  and  all 
thy  words  will  be  performed  for  ever.  (19)  What  thy  understand- 
ing has  done  is  like  the  works  of  Ptah,  the  fashioner  of  the  works  of 
art.  Thou  art  ever  he  whose  intentions  are  all  carried  out,  whose 
words  are  all  fulfilled,  thou  our  great  lord  and  ruler  !  As  regards 
the  land  of  Akita,  may  a  decision  be  made  according  to  the  counsel 
taken  concerning  it.* 

Then  spake  the  king's  son  of  the  miserable  land  of  Cush,  (20) 
saying  thus  before  the  king  :  *  (The  land)  is  in  this  state.  It  is 
accursed  for  want  of  water  since  the  time  of  Ra.  People  die  of 
thirst  in  it.     All  former  kings  wished  to  bore  wells  in  it,  but  they 
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were  not  sacoenfoL  (21)  Eling  Seti  I.  alao  did  the  same.  He  had 
a  weU  bored  120  cubits  deep  in  his  time,  but  they  abandoned  it^  for 
DO  water  made  its  appearance.  If  then  now  thou  thyself  wouldest 
ipeak  to  tbj  father,  the  Nile-god  Hapu,  (22)  the  father  of  the  gods  : 
**  Let  the  water  come  up  on  the  mountain,"  he  will  do  all  that  thou 
flijeet,  yea,  indeed,  all  which  thou  hast  designed  will  be  aocom- 
ptUied  before  us,  and  not  only  according  to  hearsay,  because  thy 
fathers  the  gods  Iotc  thee  more  than  all  kings  (23)  which  have  been 
since  the  time  of  Ra.' 

Says  the  king  to  the  princes  :'  If  all  is  true  that  ye  have  spoken, 
and  water  has  not  been  opened  in  that  country  since  the  time  of  the 
god,  as  ye  have  said,  then  I  will  bore  a  well  there,  to  afford  water 
perpetually,  yea !  that  the  well  (24)  may  be  under  the  conmiand  of 
the  lather  Amen-Ra,  the  Theban  god,  and  of  Horus,  the  lords  of  the 
land  of  Nubia,  that  their  heart  may  be  fixed  in  love.  I  will  there- 
fore appmnt  that  it  be  called  after  [their  nama'  And  the  princes] 
(25)  praised  their  lord  and  worshipped  him,  and  fell  prostrate 
beinre  him  (the  king),  and  raised  shouts  of  joy  (26)  to  the  heights 
<■  heaven. 

Then  spake  the  king  to  a  royal  scribe  [who  was  near  him  : 
'Prepare  thyself  and  betake  thyself  to  the]  (27)  road  to  the  land 
of  Akita.  Let  the  second  day  of  the  month  be  the  day  on  [which] 
thov  ahalt  [carry  out  thy  mission.'  The  scribe  did]  (28)  just  as  he 
was  bidden.  Behold,  he  assembled  the  people  [which  were  skilfid 
in  boring,  that  they  should  work  and  form  a  well,  which  should 
famish  water  to  those  who  travelled]  (29)  the  road  to  the  land  of 
Akita.  Never  was  the  like  done  since  the  earlier  kings.  [And 
<d  the  water  which  streamed  out  brooks  were  formed,  and]  (30) 
fishermen  from  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lagoons  of 
Natho  enjoyed  themselves,  for  they  built  [small  boats  and  made 
use  d  the ]  (31)  as  a  rudder  with  the  wind. 

Then  there  came  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  king's  son  of 
the  miserable  land  of  Cush  [about  the  well,  to  say  to  the  king  : 
'  All  has  in  fact  been  done]  (32)  that  thy  Majesty  has  spoken  with 
his  own  mouth.  There  has  appeared  water  out  of  it  12  cubits  deep. 
There  were  4  cubits  in  it  ....?...  .  the  depth  ....  (33) 

they  ....  out  as  was  the  intention  of  the  work.     The 

god  has  inclined  his  heart  favourably  through  thy  love.  Never  has 
fuch  a  thing  happened  [since  the  time  of  the  god  Ra].' 

(34)  [And  the  inhabitants  of]  Akita  made  joyful  music  on  great 
drums  (t)  Those  who  had  diseased  eyes  [waslied  themselves  with  the 
water  and  were  healed.  They  all  sang  :  (35)  *  Hail]  to  the  king  ! 
The  water  which  is  in  the  depth  was  ol>edient  to  him.  He  hath 
opened  the  water  on  the  [mountain.'    And  they  offered  thanks]  (36) 
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to  Urn  through  the  kisg^  sod,  beoanae  of  his  tnifiofn.  Thttt  waa 
noie  plaaflant  to  [the  bMrt  ol  tiie  Idng  than  aD  else.  ThJEUi  then 
wove]  (37)  his  pbrna  well  carried  ont.  Beaaiafiil  was  the  adknow- 
lodgment  whi<^  [the  inhabitante  of  the  district]  uttered.  A  road 
was  made  from]  (38)  this  wdl  to  the  wdl  of  Bamses  Mai- Amen, 
the  conqaeror  [in  the  land  ..••]. 

So  early  as  the  Eteventh  TyyuBSty  we  find  traces  of 
borings  for  water  in  the  waste  vaUeys  of  Haminam&t. 
Twelve  hundred  years  before  the  accession  of  Bamses 
IL,  Sankh-ka-Ba,  one  of  his  ancestors,  had  made  four 
wells  on  the  old  road  from  Coptos  to  Kosseir,  the 
remains  of  which  can  still  be  seen. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

DYNASTY  XIX.-— continued. 

Rahseb  n.  {continued) — Setnekht. 

The  name  of  Bamses  11.  has  come  down  to  us  as  that 
of  a  great  builder  as  well  as  a  valiant  soldier.  His  first 
important  architectural  ^ork  was  at  the  temple  of 
Abydos,  although  it  is  incidentally  recorded  that  he  had 
raised  two  temple  gates  at  Thebes  and  Memphis  to  the 
memory  of  his  father.  Of  the  buildings  erected  by 
Bamses  11.  at  Memphis  we  have  an  account  written  on 
a  stone  near  the  Second  Cataract,  dated  the  35th  year 
and  13th  day  of  Tybi,  where,  in  a  conversation  between 
the  king  and  Ptah,  information  is  given  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  king  and  the  Eheta.  The  god 
says: — 

I  have  given  thee  strength  and  might  and  the  power  of  thy  arm 
in  all  ooontriet.  Thou  hast  wounded  the  hearts  of  all  peoples, 
which  are  placed  under  thy  feet.  When  thou  comest  forth  on  each 
new  day,  the  great  kings  of  all  nations  lead  to  thee  a  captive  people, 
to  do  homage  to  thee  with  their  children.  They  are  given  into  the 
power  of  thy  strong  arm,  to  do  with  them  whatsoever  pleases  thee, 
O  King  Bamses  II.  I  have  pUced  in  all  hearts  reverence  for  thee. 
The  love  of  all  peoples  is  turned  towards  thee.  Thy  manly  courage 
is  spread  abroad  over  all  the  plains,  and  the  fear  of  thee  goes  through 
the  mountains.  The  kings  tremble  at  the  thought  of  thee,  and  thou 
art  regarded  as  their  established  head.  They  come  to  thee  with  a 
prayer  to  entreat  thy  friendship.  Thou  allowest  to  live  whom  thou 
wiliest :  thou  killest  whom  it  pleases  thee.  The  throne  of  all 
peoples  is  with  thee. 
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Some  lines  further  on  is  the   passage  which  is  of 
importance  for  us : — 

The  people  of  Kheta  are  subjects  of  thy  palac&  I  have  placed 
it  in  their  hearts  to  serve  thee,  while  they  humbly  approach  thy 
person  with  their  productions  and  the  booty  in  prisoners  of  their 
king.  All  their  property  is  brought  to  thee.  His  eldest  daughter 
stands  forward  at  their  head,  to  soften  the  heart  of  Eling  Ramses  II. 
— a  great  inconceivable  wonder.  She  herself  knew  not  the 
impression  which  her  beauty  made  on  thy  heart.  Thy  name  is 
great  and  glorious  for  ever.  Thou  art  the  most  complete  example 
of  strength  and  power.  He  is  inconceivably  great,  who  orders  and 
does  not  obey.  Since  the  times  of  the  traditions  of  the  gods,  which 
are  hidden  in  the  house  of  the  roUs  of  writing,  from  the  times  of 
the  sun-god  Ra  down  to  thee,  history  had  nothing  to  report  about 
the  Kheta  people,  but  that  they  had  one  heart  and  one  soul  with 
Egypt 

To  which  the  Pharaoh  repUes : — 

Thou  hast  committed  to  me  what  thou  hast  created.  I  do  and 
I  will  do  again  all  good  for  thee,  so  long  as  I  shall  be  sole  king,  just 
as  thou  hast  been.  I  have  cared  for  the  land,  in  order  to  create 
for  thee  a  new  Egypt,  just  as  it  existed  in  the  old  time.  I  have 
set  up  images  of  the  gods,  according  to  thy  likeness,  yea,  according 
to  their  colour  and  form,  which  hold  possession  of  Egypt  according 
to  their  desire.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  hand  of  the  artist 
in  the  temples.  Thy  sanctuary  in  the  town  of  Memphis  was  enlarged. 
It  was  beautified  by  long-enduring  works,  and  by  weU-executed 
works  in  stone,  which  are  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels.  I  have 
caused  a  court  to  be  opened  for  thee  on  the  north,  with  a  splendid 
double-winged  tower  in  front.  Its  gates  are  like  the  heavenly  orb 
of  light.  The  people  offer  their  prayers  there.  I  have  built  for  thee 
a  splendid  sanctuary  in  the  interior  of  the  walled  enclosure.  Each 
god's  image  is  in  the  unapproachable  shrine,  and  remains  in  its 
exalted  place.  I  have  provided  them  with  priests  and  prophets  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  with  arable  land  and  herds  of  cattle.  The 
account  of  the  property  of  the  temple  in  all  things  amounts  to 
millions.  All  thy  great  thirty  years'  feasts  of  jubilee  are  celebrated. 
Thus  has  everything  which  thou  hast  commanded  me  been  carried 
out  in  rich  abundance  according  to  thy  wish.  There  are  oxen  and 
calves  without  end ;  all  their  sacrificial  meat  is  provided,  to  the 
number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  ;  the  smell  of  their  fat  reaches  to 
heaven  ;  the  heavenly  ones  receive  it.  I  cause  the  whole  world  to 
admire  the  completeness  of  the  monuments  which  I  have  dedicated 
to  thee.     I  brand  with  a  hot  iron  the  foreign  peoples  of  the  whole 
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earth  with  thy  name.    They  belong  to  thy  person  for  evermore. 
Thou  hast  in  tmth  created  them. 

According  to  this  Eamses  H.  had  erected  the  whole 
northern  court  of  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis, 
together  with  the  propyla  belonging  to  it;  and  had 
built  a  temple  within  the  surrounding  wall,  remains  of 
which  have  lately  been  discovered  near  the  Arab 
village  of  Quassarieh.  He  had  erected  images  of  the 
gods,  and  had  provided  the  necessary  means  for  the 
service  of  the  great  Architect.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
statues  of  Ramses  11.  and  the  members  of  his  family. 
The  most  celebrated  and  most  often  visited  is  the  great 
torso  of  Bamses,  the  property  of  the  English  nation, 
which  lay  in  a  trench  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Ptah  (Mitraheny)  until  1887,  when  Major  Bagnold,  E.E. 
(with  subscriptions  collected  by  Sir  F.  Stephenson), 
succeeded  in  raising  it.  The  statue  had  become  en- 
crusted with  the  mud  left  by  succeeding  Nile  deposits, 
and  during  the  inundation  it  was  almost  covered  with 
water.  Besides  this,  the  smaller  statues  of  the  king, 
and  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  have  been  torn  away 
fipom  the  grove  of  palm-trees  at  the  same  place.  The 
king  also  raised  in  Memphis  temples  and  buildings  to 
the  memory  of  his  father.  The  chief  master  of  the 
house  of  Pharaoh  and  the  leader  of  the  Mazai  (police- 
men), ffi,  was  also  administrator  of  a  Ramses-temple  in 
Pa-neb-am,  and  of  the  sun-temple  of  Ra-messu  Meri- 
Amen  in  the  southern  part  of  Memphis.  For  the  build- 
ing of  this  last  *the  people — the  red-skins' — were 
doomed  to  the  laborious  task  of  dragging  heavy  blocks 
of  stone  from  Tftrah — across  the  river — ^to  Memphis. 
These  people  were  likewise  employed  in  building  the 
great  propylon — called  Meriu-ma— of  the  temple  of 
Ptah,  and  for  which  a  certain  Amen-em-an  was  architect 
and  chief  of  the  policemen. 
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The  family  of  Amen-em-an  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  monumental  history  of  this  period:  he  was 
probably  the  immediate  oppressor  placed  by  Bamses  II. 
over  the  Israelites.  The  accompanying  Genealogical 
Tree  has  been  compiled  on  the  authority  of  a  family 
group  preserved  in  the  collection  of  antiquities  at 
Naples. 

Like  Abydos  and  Memphis,  Thebes  was  also  the 
object  of  the  especial  care  of  Eamses  11.  New  temples 
were  erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  or  those 
which  already  existed  were  enlarged.  In  the  great 
sanctuary  at  Apet  (Kamak),  the  king  first  completed 
the  hall  of  Seti  I.,  by  the  erection  of  the  fifty-four 
columns  which  were  wanting  on  the  south  side,  and  of 
a  stone  wall  to  surround  the  whole  temple  on  the  east 
as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  Hall  of  Columns  just  mentioned. 
In  Luqsor  the  temple  of  Amen,  founded  but  not  finished 
by  Amen-hotep  JH.,  was  completed,  the  two  splendid 
propylaea  were  placed  before  it,  and  two  beautiful 
obeUsks  were  erected  beside  the  colossal  granite  statues 
of  the  king.  On  the  western  side,  the  temple  of  the 
dead  built  by  Seti  I.  at  Old  GClrnah  was  finished,  and 
on  the  south-western  side  of  it  a  special  temple  of 
victory,  called  the  '  Eamesseum,'  was  dedicated  to  the 
God  Amen.  Here  stood  also  the  largest  statues  of  the 
king,  which,  according  to  tradition,  Cambyses  threw 
down  when  he  visited  Thebes.  In  Nubia  Ramses 
founded  Pa-Ea,  near  Derr ;  Pa- Amen,  near  Wady-Serbiia ; 
and  Pa-Ptah,  near  Gerf  Hiissein.  Above  all  he  excavated 
that  magnificent  rock-temple  at  AbCl  Simbel  the  fa9ade 
of  which  surpasses  everything  which  imagination  can 
picture.  There  in  Nubia,  in  a  solitary  wall  of  rock, 
far  removed  from  human  habitations,  a  temple  was 
hewn  out  and  dedicated  to  the  great  gods  of  the  land — 
to  Amen  of  Thebes,  Ptali  of  Memphis,  Horemkhu  of 
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TEJIPLE  AT  ABC   SIMBEL 


Heliopolis,  and  to  the  new  divinity  Itamses  Meri-Amen, 
The  name  of  the  place,  as  now  expressed  by  the  Arabs, 
is  Abii  Simbel,  i.e.  '  the  father  of  the  ear  of  com.' 
Neither  of  the  sitting  figures  which  stand  out  from  the 
wall  of  rock  like  giant  forms  of  the  olden  time  carries 
any  emblem  in  his  hand  which  can  in  the  least  degree 
be  compared  with  an  ear  of  corn.  More  correct,  per- 
haps, would  it  be  to  consider  the  name  as  a  corruption 
of  Pa-Mas,  which  the  Greeks  converted  into  PsampoUs. 


Although  Eamses  raised  his  monuments  in  Thebes, 
and  went  up  to  the  old  capital  of  the  empire  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  Amen ; — though  he  held  public  courts  in 
Memphis,  to  take  counsel  about  the  gold-fields  in  theg 
Nubian  country ;  and  visited  Abydos,  to  see  the  tomhl 
of  the  kings  and  the  temple  built  by  his  father  ;■ 
to  mention  Heliopolis,  in  which  he  dedicated  a  temd 
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and  obelisks  to  the  sun-god; — ^yet  neither  these  nor 
other  cities  formed  his  permanent  abode.  On  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  in  the  low-lands  of  the  Delta, 
in  Zoan-Tanis,  was  the  royal  residence  of  this  Pharaoh. 
Connected  with  the  sea  by  its  situation  on  the  then 
broad  and  navigable  Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  com- 
manding also  the  entrance  of  the  great  road,  covered  by 
^  Elhetams,'  or  fortresses,  which  led  to  Palestine  either 
through  Felusium  or  through  Migdol,  Zoan-Tanis  was, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  key  of  Egypt 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  position  of  this 
^  great  city,'  Ba-messu  transferred  his  court  there, 
strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  founded  a  new  temple- 
city,  dedicated  to  Amen,  Ptah,  and  Horemkhu,  with 
whcm  as  a  fourth  he  associated  the  foreign  Baal-Sutekh. 
With  the  newly-established  divinities  the  king  united 
himself  both  in  effigy  and  in  name,  and  there  appeared  in 
due  course  an  Amen  of  £a-messu,  a  Ptah,  a  Horemkhu, 
and  a  Sutekh.  The  new  temple-city  had  a  super-abund- 
ance of  statues  and  obelisks,  memorial  stones,  and  other 
works,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  being  the  memorial 
tablet  inscribed  with  the  date  of  the  year  400,  of 
jBSng  Nub.  From  several  records  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Tanis  much  information  of  an  historical  and 
mjrthological  character  is  derived  incidentally,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Chabas  in  his 
*  Melanges  ]fi^yptologiques.'  Zoan— or  Pa-Ra-messu — 
became  henceforward  the  special  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  following  *  Letter  of  Panbesa'  (Pap.  Anas,  iii.) 
describes  the  new  city.     The  writer  says : — 

80 1  arriyed  in  the  city  of  Ramses  Men- Amen,  and  I  have  found 
it  excellent,  for  nothing  can  compare  with  it  on  the  Theban  land  and 
•oiL  [Here  i«  the  seat]  of  the  court.  It  is  pleasant  to  live  in.  Its 
fields  are  full  of  good  things,  and  life  passes  in  constant  plenty  and 
abundance.  Its  canals  are  rich  in  fish,  its  lakes  swarm  with  birds, 
its  meadows  are  green  with   vegetables,  there  is   no  end  of  the 
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lentils  ;  melons  with  a  ta43te  like  honey  grow  in  the  irrigated  fields. 
Its  bams  are  full  of  wheat  and  dorra,  and  reach  as  hig^  as  heaven. 
Onions  and  sesame  are  in  the  enclosures,  and  the  apple-tree 
blooms  (?)  The  vine,  the  almond-tree,  and  the  fig-tree  grow  in  the 
gardens.  Sweet  is  their  wine  for  the  inhabitants  of  Kamit.  They 
mix  it  with  honey.  The  red  fish  is  in  the  lotos-canal,  the  Borian- 
fish  in  the  ponds,  many  kinds  of  Bori-fish,  besides  carp  and  pike, 
in  the  canal  of  Pa-Harotha ;  fat  fish  and  Khipti-pennn  fish  are  in 
the  pools  of  the  inundation,  the  Hauaz-fish  in  the  full  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  near  the  'city  of  the  conqueror'  (Tanis).  The  city-canal 
Pshenhor  produces  salt,  the  lake-region  of  Pahir  natron.  Their  sea- 
ships  enter  the  harbour  ;  plenty  and  abundance  is  perpetual  in  it. 
He  rejoices  who  has  settled  there.  My  information  is  no  jest. 
The  common  people,  as  well  as  the  higher  classes,  say,  'Gome  hither  1 
let  us  celebrate  to  him  his  heavenly  and  his  earthly  feasts.'  The 
inhabitants  of  the  reedy  lake  (Thufi)  arrived  with  lilies,  thoee  of 
Pshenhor  with  papyrus  flowers.  Fruits  from  the  nurseries,  flowers 
from  the  gardens,  birds  from  the  ponds,  were  dedicated  to  him. 
Those  who  dweU  near  the  sea  came  with  fish,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  their  lakes  honoured  him.  The  youths  of  the  '  Conqueror's  city ' 
were  perpetually  clad  in  festive  attire.  Fine  oil  was  on  th^ 
heads  of  fresh  curled  hair.  They  stood  at  their  doors,  their  hands 
laden  with  branches  and  flowers  from  Pa-Hathor,  and  with  garlands 
from  Pahir,  on  the  day  of  the  entry  of  King  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen, 
the  god  of  war  Mentu  upon  earth,  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
monthly  feast  of  Kihith  (that  is,  on  the  1st  of  Khoiak).  All  people 
were  assembled,  neighbour  with  neighbour,  to  bring  forward  their 
complaints. 

Delicious  was  the  wine  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  *  Conqueror's 
city.'  Their  cider  was  like  .  .  .  .  ,  their  sherbets  were  like 
almonds  mixed  with  honey.  There  was  beer  from  Kati  (Galilee) 
in  the  harbour,  wine  in  the  gardens,  fine  oil  at  the  lake  Sagabi, 
garlands  in  the  apple-orchards.  The  sweet  song  of  women  re- 
sounded to  the  tunes  of  Memphis.  So  they  sat  there  with  joyful 
heart,  or  walked  about  without  ceasing.  King  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen, 
he  was  the  god  they  celebrated. 

In  spite  of  the  unexplained  names  of  the  fishes  and 
plants  the  scribe  could  hardly  have  given  a  clearer  or 
livelier  account  of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
the  new  city  of  Eamses  in  its  festal  attire  on  the  day  ot 
Pharaoh's  entry.  It  is  the  very  same  place  which  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  one  of  the  two  places 
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in  which  the  king  caused  arei  miskenoth^  i.e.  '  treasure 
cities  *  or  temple  cities,  to  be  built  for  him. 

The  new  Fharaoh  *  who  knew  not  Joseph/  and  who 
adorned  the  cities  of  Bamses  and  Pithom  with  temples 
and  treasiiries,  can  be  no  other  than  Eamses  11.  He  is 
undoubtedly  the  Fharaoh  of  the  oppression  and  the 
father  of  that  un-named  princess  who  found  Moses  in  the 
little  papyrus  barque  among  the  flags  of  the  river. 

While  the  fact  that  this  Pharaoh  was  the  founder 
of  Ramses  is  so  unquestionably  demonstrated  by  the 
Egyptian  records,  the  inscriptions  do  not  mention  the 
Israelites  by  name.  It  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  that 
they  were  included  in  the  general  term  of  *  foreigners.' 
From  this  time,  and  in  the  future  history  of  the  empire, 
Zoan-Tanis  is  of  great  importance ;  here,  on  the  wide 
plains,  the  hosts  of  warriors  and  chariots  were  mustered, 
to  be  exercised  in  the  manoeuvres  of  battle,  and  in  the 
harbours  on  the  river  the  sea-going  ships  and  their 
crews  came  to  land.  From  this  place  Tehuti-mes  EH. 
had  started  in  his  war  against  Western  Asia ;  it  was  to 
Tanis  that  Ramses  11.  had  directed  his  return  from 
Thebes ;  here  he  had  received  the  embassy  of  peace 
from  the  king  of  Kheta ;  and  from  hence  Moses  led  the 
Hebrews  out  of  the  land  of  bondage  to  the  land  of 
promise. 

The  numbers  of  foreign  prisoners,  who,  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Egyptians,  were  transplanted  to  the  Nile 
valley,  must  under  Ramses  Sesostris  have  reached  an 
unprecedented  height.  If  we  add  to  these  the  de- 
scendants of  the  foreigners  brought  to  Egypt  after 
former  wars,  a  total  number  is  reached,  which  certainly 
amounted  to  a  third,  and  probably  still  more,  of  all  the 
families  of  Egypt.  So  far  as  the  contemporary  infor- 
mation will  allow  us  to  judge,  it  was  the  custom  to 
place  the  northern  groups  in  the  south,  and  the  southern 
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people  in  the  north,  in  order  by  this  prudent  measure 
to  prevent  any  dangerous  combination  of  neighbours 
related  by  blood. 

The  foreigners  were  employed  in  various  services, 
according  to  their  capacities.  Those  most  active,  and 
most  experienced  in  war,  were  formed  into  foreign 
legions,  the  commanders  of  which,  for  the  most  part 
Egyptians,  bore  the  name  of  Her-pit  ('  captain  of  the 
foreigners').  Others,  experienced  in  sea  life,  were 
enrolled  in  the  Egyptian  fleet.  Others  again  were 
assigned  places  in  the  royal  palace,  or  the  temples,  or 
in  the  households  of  distinguished  personages,  while  no 
less  a  number  were  employed  on  the  buildings,  in  the 
quarries,  or  in  the  mines.  The  king's  name  was  branded 
upon  them,  to  prevent  their  flight,  and  to  facilitate  their 
re-capture.  On  the  whole,  they  were  treated  with 
mildness,  for  their  captivity  was  not  regarded  as  slavery 
in  our  sense  of  the  word. 

The  influx  of  Semitic  hostages  and  prisoners  from 
Asia  exercised  a  continually  increasing  influence  on 
religion,  manners,  and  language.  The  Egyptian  lan- 
guage was  enriched  with  foreign  expressions,  often 
indeed  from  mere  whim,  but  more  often  for  good 
reasons,  in  order  properly  to  designate  unknown  objects 
by  their  native  names.  The  letters  and  documents  of 
the  time  of  the  Eamessides  are  full  of  Semitic  words  thus 
introduced.  The  learned  court-scribes,  especially,  seem 
to  have  felt  a  sentimental  craving  for  the  use  of  foreign 
words,  in  order  to  give  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  an  air  of  learned  culture.  The  Egyptian  ex- 
pressions for  designating  a  *  hero  '  were  supplanted  by 
the  words  Mohar,  or  Ariel,  borrowed  from  the  Semitic ; 
the  Egyptian  Nefer,  *  a  young  man,'  was  changed  for 
the  Semitic  name  Na'ara-na  ;  the  army  was  in  the  same 
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way  called  Zeba^  and  many  other  incongruous  ex- 
pressions were  adopted. 

The  young  Egyptian  world,  satiated  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  thousands  of  years  which  had  now 
vanished  away,  found  a  pleasure  in  the  fresh  and  lively 
vigour  of  the  Semitic  spirit,  to  which  a  different  and 
more  attractive  view  of  the  universe  gave  a  forward 
impulse.  Subjoined  is  the  literal  translation  of  a  letter 
from  a  master  to  his  former  pupil,  who  having  become 
a  *  royal  scribe '  entertained  the  belief  that  while  por- 
traying his  hero  in  an  artificial  and  confused  composi- 
tion he  had  achieved  a  masterpiece.  The  answer  of 
the  priestly  teacher  is  as  biting  as  it  is  scrupulously 
respectful.  The  words  borrowed  from  the  Semitic  are 
given  in  the  French  expressions  answering  to  them  : — 

Thy  piece  of  writing  has  too  much  glane.  It  is  a  cargo  of 
high-flown  phrases,  the  meaning  of  which  may  be  the  reward  of 
those  who  seek  for  it ;  a  cargo  which  thou  hast  laden  at  thy 
pleasore.  I  describe  a  ehampion,  so  sayest  thou  repeatedly  ;  we  on 
the  other  hand  say,  Is  there  truth  in  thy  portraiture  f 

Set  out  1  examine  thy  yoke,  the  horses  gallqp  like  foxes ; 
their  eye  is  reddened  ;  they  are  like  the  hurricane  when  it  bursts 
forth.  Put  on  the  armour  ;  seize  the  bow  !  We  will  admire  the 
deeds  of  thy  hand. 

I  will  portray  for  thee  the  likeness  of  a  champion;  I  wiU 
let  thee  know  what  he  does.  Thou  hast  not  gone  to  the  land  of 
Kheta,  neither  hast  thou  beheld  the  land  of  Aupa.  The  appearance 
of  Khatuma  (Adama  t)  thou  knowest  not.  Likewise  the  land  of 
Igad'ai,  what  is  it  like  f  The  Zor  of  Sesostris  and  the  dty  of 
Khilibn  (Haleb)  is  on  none  of  its  sides.  How  is  its  ford  f  Thou 
hast  not  taken  thy  road  to  Eadesh  and  Tubikhi,  neither  hast  thou 
gone  to  the  Shasu  with  numerous  foreign  soldiers,  neither  hast  thou 
trodden  the  way  to  the  Magar  (Migron),  where  the  heaven  is 
darkened  in  the  daytime.  It  is  planted  with  maple-trees,  oaks, 
and  acacias,  which  reach  up  to  heaven  ;  full  of  beasts,  bean,  and 
lions  ;  and  surrounded  by  Shasu  in  all  directions.  Thou  hast  not 
gone  up  to  the  mountain  of  Shaua  (Shawah),  neither  hast  thou 
trodden  it ;  there  thy  hands  hold  fast  to  the  [rim]  of  thy  chariot ; 
a  jerk  has  shaken  thy  horses  in  drawing  it.     I  pray  thee,  let  us  go 
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to  the  city  of  (Ha-  ?)  Birotha.    Thou  most  hasten  to  its  ascent, 
after  thou  hast  passed  over  its  ford,  in  front  of  it. 

Do  thou  explain  the  relUh  for  the  champion  !  Thy  chariot  lies 
there  [before]  thee  ;  thy  [strength]  has  fallen  lame  ;  thou  treadest 
the  backward  path  at  eventide.  All  thy  limbs  are  ground  smalL 
Thy  [bones]  are  broken  to  pieces.  Sweet  is  the  [sleep].  Thou 
awakest.  There  has  been  a  time  for  the  thief  in  this  anfortnnate 
night.  Thou  wast  alone,  in  the  belief  that  the  brother  would  not 
come  to  the  brother.  Some  grooms  entered  into  the  stable ;  the 
horse  kicks  out,  the  thief  goes  back  in  the  night ;  thy  clothes  are 
stolen.  Thy  groom  wakes  up  in  the  night,  he  sees  what  has  hap- 
pened to  him,  he  takes  what  is  left,  he  goes  to  the  evil-doers,  he 
mixes  himself  up  with  the  tribes  of  the  Shasu.  He  acts  as  if 
he  were  an  Aamu.  The  enemies  come,  they  [feel  about]  for  the 
robber.  He  is  discovered,  and  is  immovable  from  terror.  Thou 
wakest,  thou  findest  no  trace  of  them,  for  they  have  carried  off  thy 
property. 

Become  (again)  a  champion^  who  is  fully  accoutred.     Let  thy 
ear  be  full  of  that  which  I  will  relate  to  thee  besides. 

The  town  '  Hidden,'  such  is  the  meaning  of  its  name  Kapuna, 
what  is  its  state  ?  Its  goddess  (we  will  speak  of)  at  another  time. 
Thou  hast  not  visited  it.  Be  good  enough  to  look  out  for  Birotha 
(Ber^us),  Ziduna  (Sidon),  and  Zareptha  (Sarepta).  Where  are  the 
fords  of  the  land  of  Nazana  ?  The  land  of  Authu  (Avathus), 
what  is  its  state?  They  speak  of  another  city  in  the  se€^  Zor 
(Tyrus),  the  lake  is  her  name.  The  drinking  water  is  brought  to 
her  in  boats.  She  is  richer  in  fishes  than  in  sand.  I  tell  thee  of 
something  else.  Dangerous*is  it  to  enter  into  Zar'au-na  (Zareah, 
in  Heb.  *  wasps  ').  Thou  wilt  say,  it  is  burning  with  a  very  painful 
sting !  CJiampion  I  come  !  Go  forwards  on  the  way  to  the 
K'aikana.  Where  is  the  road  of  'Aksapu  (Achsib)  ?  Towards  no 
city.  Pray  look  at  the  mountain  of  User.  How  is  its  crest  1 
Where  is  the  mountain  of  Ikama  ?  Who  can  surmount  it  % 
Champion  /  whither  must  you  take  a  journey  to  the  city  of  Huzor 
(Hazor)  ?  How  is  its  ford  ?  Let  me  (choose)  the  road  to  Hamatha 
(Hamath),  Dagana  (Beth-Dagon),  and  Dagal-ael  (Migdal-El?) 
Here  is  the  place  where  all  champions  meet.  Be  good  enough  to 
spy  out  its  road,  cast  a  look  on  I'ana  (Ijon).  When  one  goes  to 
Adamin  (Adumin),  to  what  is  one  opposite  ?  Do  not  draw  back, 
but  instruct  us  !     Guide  us  !  that  we  may  know,  thou  leader  ! 

I  will  name  to  thee  other  cities  besides  these.  Thou  hast  not 
gone  to  the  land  of  Thakhis,  to  Kafir-Marlena,  Thamnah  (Thimnah), 
Kadesh  (Kedes),  Dapur  (Tabor),  Azai,  Hairnemma  (Horonaim),  nor 
hast  thou  beheld  Qairtha-Anbu  (Kiriath-eneb)  near  Bitha-Thupail 
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(Tofrfiel),  nor  doet  thoa  know  Adolma  (Adullam),  Zidiputha 
(Jotapata),  nor  doet  thou  know  any  better  the  name  of  Khaan- 
roai,  in  the  land  of  Aapa,  the  bull  on  its  frontiers.  Here  is  the 
I>laoe»  where  all  the  mighty  warriors  are  seen.  Be  good  enough  to 
look  and  see  how  Sina  is  situated,  and  teU  me  about  Rehobu. 
Desciibe  Bitha-Sheal  (Bethshean),  and  Tharqa-ael.  The  ford  of 
Jinfama  (Jordan),  how  is  it  crossed  ?  Teach  me  to  know  the  pas- 
sage in  order  to  enter  into  the  city  of  Makitha  (MegiddoX  which 
Ilea  in  front  of  it.  Verily  thou  art  a  champion,  well  skilled  in  the 
woik  of  the  strong  hand.  Pray,  is  there  found  a  champion  like 
thee,  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  army,  or  a  seigneur ,  who  can  beat 
thee  in  shooting! 

Drire  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  on  the  slippery  height, 
orer  a  depth  of  2,000  cubits,  full  of  rocks  and  boidders.  Thou 
takeit  thy  way  back  in  a  zigzag,  thou  bearest  thy  bow,  thou  takest 
the  iron  in  thy  left  hand.  Thou  lettest  the  old  men  see,  if  their 
eyes  are  good,  how,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  thou  supportest  thyself 
with  thy  hand.  H  eH  perdu,  le  chameau,  le  champion.  Eh  bien  / 
Make  to  thyself  a  name  among  the  champions  and  the  knights 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  Let  thy  name  be  like  that  of  Qazailoni, 
the  lord  of  Asel,  because  he  discovered  lions  in  the  interior  of  the 
balsam-forest  of  Baka,  at  the  narrow  passes,  which  are  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  Shasu,  who  lie  in  ambush  among  the  trees.  They 
measared  14  cubits  by  5  cubits.  Their  noses  reached  to  the  soles  of 
their  feet. 

Of  a  grim  appearance,  without  softness,  they  ceased  not  for 
Thou  art  alone,  no  stronger  one  is  with  thee,  no  arm/e 
thee,  thou  findest  no  lion  de  dieu  (ariel),  who  prepares 
the  way  for  thee,  and  gives  thee  counsel  on  the  road  before  thee. 
ThoQ  Imoweet  not  the  road.  The  hair  of  thy  head  stands  on  end  ; 
it  bristles  up.  Thy  soul  is  given  into  thy  hands.  Thy  path  is 
full  of  rocks  and  boulders,  there  is  no  way  out  near,  it  is  overgrown 
with  thorns  and  thistles,  with  creepers  and  wolf  s-foot.  Abysses 
are  on  one  side  of  thee,  the  mountain  and  the  wall  of  rock  on  the 
other.  Thou  drivest  in  against  it.  The  chariot,  on  which  thou 
art»  jumps.  Thou  art  troubled  to  hold  up  thy  horsea  If  it  falls 
into  the  abyss,  the  pole  drags  thee  down  too.  Thy  ceinturee  are 
puUed  away.  They  fall  down.  Thou  shacklest  the  horse,  because 
the  pole  i&  broken  on  the  path  of  the  narrow  pass.  Not  know- 
ing how  to  bind  it  up,  thou  understandest  not  how  it  is  to  be 
lepaired.  The  estiieu  is  left  on  the  spot,  as  the  load  is  too  hea>'y 
for  the  horses.  Thy  courage  has  evaporate<l.  Thou  beginnest  to 
nm.  The  heaven  is  cloudless.  Thou  art  thirsty  ;  the  enemy  is 
behind  thee ;  a  trembling  seizes  thee  ;   a  twig  of  thorny  acacia 
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worries  thee  ;  thou  thrustest  it  aside ;  the  horse  is  soFfttched,  till  at 
length  thou  findest  rest. 

Explain  thou  (to  me)  thy  relish  for  the  champion  ! 

Thou  comest  into  Jopu  (Joppa).  Thou  findest  the  date-tree  in 
full  bloom  in  its  time.  Thou  openest  wide  the  hole  of  thy  mouth, 
in  order  to  eat.  Thou  findest  that  the  maid  who  keeps  the  gaidtti 
is  fair.  She  does  whatever  thou  wantest  of  her.  She  yields  to 
thee  the  skin  of  her  bosom.  Thou  art  recognised,  thou  art  broo^^ 
to  trial,  and  owest  thy  preservation  to  the  champian.  Thy  girdle 
of  the  finest  stuff,  thou  payest  it  as  the  price  for  a  bad  ng. 
Thou  sleepest  every  evening  with  a  rug  of  fur  over  thee.  Thou 
sleepest  a  deep  sleep,  for  thou  art  weary.  A  thief  takes  l^y  bow 
and  thy  sword  from  thy  side  ;  thy  quiver  and  thy  armour  are 
cut  to  pieces  in  the  darkness  ;  thy  pair  of  horses  run  away.  The 
groom  takes  his  course  over  a  slippery  path,  which  rises  before  him. 
He  breaks  thy  chariot  in  pieces  ;  he  follows  thy  foot-traoks.  [He 
finds]  thy  equipments,  which  had  fallen  on  the  ground,  and  had 
sunk  into  the  sand  ;  it  becomes  again  (i.e.  leaving  only)  an  empty 
place. 

Prayer  does  not  avail  thee  ;  even  when  thy  mouth  says,  'Give 
food  in  addition  to  water,  that  I  may  reach  my  goal  in  safely :  * 
they  are  deaf,  and  will  not  hear.  They  say  not '  yes '  to  thy  words. 
The  iron-workers  enter  into  the  smithy  ;  they  rummage  in  the 
workshops  of  the  carpenters  ;  the  handicraftsmen  and  saddlers  are 
at  hand  ;  they  do  whatever  thou  requirest.  They  put  together  thy 
chariot ;  they  put  aside  the  parts  of  it  that  are  made  useless  ;  thy 
spokes  are /aco7i7i/8  quite  new  ;  thy  wheels  are  put  on,  they  put  the 
courroies  on  the  axles,  and  on  the  hinder  part ;  they  splice  thy 
yoke,  they  put  on  the  box  of  thy  chariot ;  the  [workmen]  in  iron 

forge  the ;  they  put  the  ring  that  is  wanting  on  thy 

whip,  they  replace  the  lanieres  upon  it. 

Thou  goest  quickly  onward  to  fight  on  the  battle-field,  to  do  the 
works  of  a  strong  hand  and  of  firm  courage. 

Before  I  wrote  I  sought  me  out  a  champion^  who  knows  his 
power  {lit,  hand),  and  leads  the  jeunesse,  a  chief  in  the  armSe^  [who 
goes  forward]  even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Answer  me  not,  *  That  is  good,  this  is  bad  ; '  repeat  not  to  me 
your  opinion.  Come,  I  will  tell  thee  all  which  lies  before  thee, 
at  the  end  of  thy  journey. 

I  begin  for  thee  with  the  city  of  Sesostris.  Thou  hast  not  set 
foot  in  it  by  force.  Thou  hast  not  eaten  the  fish  in  the  brook. 
....  Thou  hast  not  washed  thyself  in  it.  With  thy  permission 
I  will  remind  thee  of  Hazina  ;  where  are  its  fortifications  ?  Come, 
I  pray  thee,  to  XJti,  the  strong  fortress  of  Sesostris  User-maat-Ra, 
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to  8ftbaq-Ael  and  Ab-aa^ba.  I  will  inform  thee  of  the  posi* 
tion  of  'Aini,  the  customa  of  which  thoa  knowest  not.  Nakhai 
And  Rehobarotha  thoa  haat  not  seen,  since  thou  wast  bom, 
O  cAompum !  Bi^nh  (Raphia)  is  widely  extended.  What  is 
ita  waD  lika  t      It  extends  for  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  Qazatha 

Answer  quickly.  That  which  I  have  said  is  my  idea  of  a 
€hatmpum  in  reply  to  thee.  I  let  the  people  keep  away  from  thy 
nsDM^  I  wish  tlism  a  teignewr.  If  thou  art  angry  at  the  words 
which  I  have  addressed  to  thee,  yet  I  know  how  to  estimate  thy 
heart  in  every  way.  A  Either  chastises,  bat  he  knows  the  right 
mcasore  a  hondred  thousand  times.  I  know  thee.  To  put  on 
armoor  is  really  beyond  thy  ability.  No  man  whose  hand  and 
courage  is  wariike  makes  himself  feunous  in  my  esteem.  I  am  open 
and  dear,  like  the  spring-water  of  the  god  Mentu.  It  matters 
Tery  little  what  flows  over  thy  tongue,  for  thy  compositions  are  very 
eoniosed.  Thou  comest  to  me  in  a  covering  of  misrepresentations, 
with  a  cargo  of  blunders.  Thou  tearest  the  words  to  tatters,  just 
as  it  comes  into  thy  mind.  Thou  dost  not  take  pains  to  find  out 
their  force  Cor  thyself.  If  thou  ruahest  wildly  forward,  thou  wilt 
not  succeed.  What  comparison  is  there  between  one  who  does  not 
know  the  goal  that  he  wishes  to  reach,  and  one  who  reaches  it  f 
Xow,  what  is  he  like  t  I  have  not  gone  back,  but  I  have  reached 
(my  foal).  Soften  thy  heart,  let  thy  heart  be  cheerful ;  may  the 
way  to  eat  cause  thee  no  trouble  ! 

I  have  struck  out  for  thee  the  end  of  thy  composition,  and  I 
reCmm  to  thee  thy  descriptions.  What  thy  words  contain,  that  is 
jdtogether  on  my  tongue,  it  has  remained  on  my  lips.  It  is  a  con- 
fused medley,  when  one  hears  it ;  an  uneducated  person  could  not 
understand  it.  It  is  like  a  man  from  the  lowlands  speaking  with  a 
man  from  Elephantine.  But  since  thou  art  the  scribe  of  Pharaoh, 
thou  resemblest  the  water  for  the  land,  that  it  may  become  fertile. 
Take  my  meaning  kindly,  and  do  not  say,  '  Thou  hast  made  my 
name  to  stink  before  all  other  men.'  Understand  me  as  having 
wished  to  impart  to  thee  the  true  position  of  a  champuyn^  in  doing 
which  I  have  visited  for  thee  every  foreign  people,  and  placed  before 
thee  in  a  general  view  the  countries,  and  (every)  city  according  to 
ita  special  character.  Acquaint  uh  kindly,  thnt  thou  so  under- 
Atandest  it  If  thou  findest  that  the  remarks  upon  thy  work  are 
Apposite,  thou  wilt  be  for  us  like  tlie  famous  Uah. 

Ramses  11.  reifrned  sixty-seven  years,  of  which  pro- 
bably more  than  half  must  be  as8i<xnecl  to  his  joint  reign 
with   his   father.      Ilis   thirty-years'  jubilee   was   the 
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occasion    for  great   festivities  throughout  the  whole 
country,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Silsilis,  El-Kab,  Biggeh,  Sehel,  and  even  upon 
several  scarabaei.     The  prince  and  high  priest  of  Ptah 
of  Memphis,  Khamuas,  travelled  through  the  principal 
cities  of  the   land,  in  order  to  make   the   necessary 
preparations  for  celebrating  duly  this  great  feast  of  joy. 
The  return  of  this  jubilee  seems  to  have  been  calculated 
according  to  a  fixed  cycle  of  years,  perhaps  when  the 
lunar  and  solar  years  co-incided  at  short  intervals  of 
three  or  four  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  festivals. 
In  the  30th  year  Khamuas  celebrated  the  feast  under  his 
own  superintendence,  in  Biggeh  and  in  Silsilis,  where  at 
that  time  Khai  was  governor  of  the  district,  while  at 
El-Kab  the  governor  Ta  conducted  the  festivities.     The 
recurrence  of  the  succeeding  jubilees  took  place — ^the 
second  in  the  34th  year,  the  third  in  the  37th  year,  and 
the  fourth  in  the  40th  year,  of  the  reign  of  Emnses  11. 

From  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple  at  Abydos  we* 
learn  that  Eamses  11.  had  119  children — GO  sons  and 
59  daughters — which  gives  ground  for  supposing  a  great 
number  of  concubines,  besides  his  lawful  wives  Isi-nefer,. 
the  mother  of  Khamuas,  Nefer-ari,  Meri-mut,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Kheta  king.  Among  his  sons  Khamuas- 
held  a  fond  place  in  his  father's  heart.  He  was  high 
priest  of  Ptah  of  Memphis,  and  in  that  character  did 
his  best  to  restore  the  worship  of  Apis,  the  living  type 
of  Ptah-Sekari.  His  buildings  in  Memphis  and  in  the 
so-called  Serapeum,  the  burial-place  of  the  sacred  bulls, 
are  celebrated  in  the  inscriptions  as  splendid  works. 
From  all  that  the  monuments  relate  of  Kliamuas  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  learned  and  pious  prince  who 
devoted  himself  specially  to  the  service  of  the  deity  and 
estranged  himself  more  from  state  affairs  than  was- 
altogether  pleasing  to  his  royal  father. 
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The  elder  sons,  including  Khamuas,  died  during  the 
long  reign  of  their  father  :  the  fourteenth,  named  Mene- 
ptah,  was  his  successor.  He  had  already  taken  part 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  government  during  his  father's  life- 
time, and  in  this  capacity  he  appears  on  the  monuments 
by  the  side  of  Bamses  11. 

Of  the  daughters  of  the  king  the  monuments  name 
Bintr-antha  (*  daughter  of  Anaitis)/  Meri-Amen,  and  Neb- 
taui.  A  much  younger  sister,  named  Meri,  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  since  her  name  reminds  us  of  the  princess 
Merris,  the  daughter  of  Maat-neferu-Ea,  the  Kheta 
princess,  who,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  found 
Moses  when  she  went  to  bathe. 

The  Ust  of  contemporaries  of  Ramses  11.  is  consider- 
able. Among  them  a  distinguished  place  was  held  by 
that  Beken-Khonsu  upon  whose  statue  in  Munich  is  the 
foHowing  inscription :— 

(1 )  Hie  hereditaiy  lord  and  first  prophet  of  Amen,  Beken-Khonsn, 
^waks  tlmi :  I  was  truthful  and  \4rtuous  towards  my  lord.  I 
imderUx^  with  pleasure  that  which  my  god  taught  me.  I  walked 
in  his  ways.  I  performed  acts  of  piety  within  his  temple.  I  was  a 
great  ardiitect  in  the  town  of  Amen,  my  heart  being  filled  with 
good  works  for  my  lord. 

0  ye  men,  all  of  you  altogether,  of  reflecting  mind,  (2)  ye  who 
ranain  now  upon  the  earth,  and  ye  who  will  come  after  me  for 
tJMWiwinds  and  later  thousands  of  years,  according  to  your  age  and 
fraflty,  whose  heart  is  possessed  by  the  knowledge  of  virtue,  I  give 
yoa  to  know  what  services  I  performed  on  earth,  in  that  office 
which  was  my  lot  from  my  birth. 

1  was  for  four  years  a  very  little  child.  For  twelve  years  (3)  I 
was  a  boy.  I  was  the  superintendent  of  the  office  for  t!ie  susten- 
ance of  the  king  Meneptah  8etL  I  was  a  priest  of  Amen  for 
four  years.  I  wa8  a  holy  father  of  Amen  for  twelve  years.  I  was 
third  prophet  of  Amen  for  sixteen  years.  I  was  second  prophet  of 
Amen  for  twelve  years.  He  (the  king)  rewarded  me,  and  dis- 
tinguished me  because  of  my  deserta  He  named  me  as  tirst  pro- 
phet of  Amen  for  six  years.  I  wa.s  (4)  a  good  father  for  my  temple- 
•ervants,  in  that  I  afforded  sustenance  to  their  families,  and 
stretched  out  my  hand  to  the  fallen,  and  gave  food  to  the  poor,  and 
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did  my  best  for  my  temple.  I  was  the  great  arcldtect  of  the  Theban 
palace  for  his  (Seti's)  son,  who  sprang  from  his  loins,  the  king 
Ramses  II.  He  hims^  raised  a  memorial  to  his  father  Amen, 
(5)  when  he  was  placed  upon  the  throne  as  king. 

The  skilled  in  art,  and  the  first  prophet  of  Amen,  Beken-Khonsii, 
speaks  thus  :  I  performed  the  best  I  could  for  the  temple  of  Amea^ 
as  architect  of  my  lord.  I  erected  for  him  the  wing-tower  'of 
Ra-messu  II.,  the  friend  of  Amen,  who  listens  to  those  who  pray  to 
him,'  (thus  is  he  named)  at  the  first  gate  of  the  temple  of  Amen. 
L  placed  obelisks  at  the  same  made  of  granite.  Their  hei^t 
reaches  to  the  vault  of  heaven.  A  propylon  is  (6)  before  the  same 
in  sight  of  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  ponds  and  gardens,  with  flourish- 
ing  trees.  I  made  two  great  double  doors  of  gold.  Their  height 
reaches  to  heaven.  I  caused  to  be  made  double  pairs  of  great 
masts.  I  set  them  up  in  the  splendid  court  in  sight  of  his 
temple.  I  had  great  barks  built  on  the  river  for  Amen,  Mat,  and 
Khonsu.    '  / 

Although  the  day  of  the  death  of  Beken-Klioiisu  is 
not  given  in  the  inscription,  yet  it  is  clear  that  he  iniist 
have  departed  this  life  while  priest  of  Amen,  after 
having  completed  sixty-six  years.  We  can  therefore 
divide  his  whole  life  of  sixty-six  years  into  the  following 
sections  : — 


Years. 

Beken-Khonsu  was  a  little  child 

4  years  , 

1-4 

A  boy,   and  at  last   official    of  the 

palace 

12     „       , 

5-16 

Priest  of  Amen         .... 

4     „       . 

.     17-20 

Holy  father  of  Amen 

12     „ 

.     21-32 

Third  prophet  of  Amen     . 

16     „ 

.     33-48 

Second  prophet  of  Amen  . 

12     „       . 

.     49-60 

First  prophet  of  Amen     . 

6     „ 

.     61-66 

The  body  of  Eamses  11.  was  laid  in  his  sepulcliral 
chamber  in  the  rocky  valley  of  Bibdn-el-MolUk.  The 
son  of  Seti  I.,  so  full  of  gratitude  to  his  father,  had  not 
left  one  descendant  to  beautify  his  tomb  and  com- 
memorate his  name.  At  his  death  he  might  truly  have 
re -iterated  what  he  had  said  of  himself  in  his  combat 
with  the  Kheta — '  I  was  alone  ;  no  other  was  with  me.' 
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Peau-meri-en-se-Ptah.    Meneptah  II. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  monuments  shows 
that  Meneptah  II.  does  not  rank  with  those  Pharaohs 
who  have  transmitted  their  remembrance  to  posterity 
by  grand  buildings  and  the  construction  of  new  temples, 
or  by  the  enlargement  of  such  as  already  existed.  A 
glance  at  the  plan  of  the  temple  at  Kamak  is  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Meneptah  did  as  good  as  nothing 
for  tlie  great  temple  of  the  empire  at  Apet.  With  the 
exception  of  small  works  hardly  worthy  of  being  men- 
tioned, the  new  Pharaoh  contented  himself  with  the 
cheap  glory  of  utilising,  or  rather  misusing,  the  monu- 
ments of  his  predecessors  as  far  back  as  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  not  excepting  the  works  of  the  Hyksos,  for  in 
the  cartouches  of  former  kings,  where  he  had  chiselled 
out  their  names,  he  unscrupulously  inserted  his  own. 
Short,  unimportant,  badly  executed  inscriptions,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  commemorate 
merely  his  existence,  the  one  exception  being  an 
important  record  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  the 
inner  side-wall  at  Kamak,  to  call  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  Thebans  his  great  friendship  for  the  gods.  It 
also  announces  the  irruption  of  the  Libyans  and  their 
allies  into  E^ypt  and  their  repulse : — 

(1)  Catalogue  of  the  peoples  which  were  smitten  by  the  king  : 
[.  .  .  .  ]4  the  A-qa-ua-sha,  the  Tu-li-sha,  the  Li-ku,  the  Shar-dana, 
the  Sha-ka-li-sha,  peoples  of  the  North,  which  came  hither  out  of 
all  countries. 

(2)  [In  the  year  V.,  in  the  month  .  .  .  .  ,  in  the  reign  of  the 
lord  of  the  diadem]  to  whom  his  father  Amen  has  given  power,  the 
king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Meneptah  Hotephima,  the  dis- 
penser of  life,  the  divine  benefactor,  was  [in  the  town  of  Memphis, 
to  thank  the  god  Ptah]  (3)  [for]  his  [benotite].  For  all  gods  pro- 
tect  him,  all  pec^les  were  in  fear  of  his  glance.  The  king  Meneptah 
(4)  [received  at  that  time  a  message,  that  the  king  of  the  Libyans 
had  fallen  upon  the  towns  of    the  country]  and  plundered  them. 
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and  tamed  them  Into  li6»ps  ol  nbbiflli;  that  tibe  OQwaidi  hid  aab- 
milted  to  his  will ;  that  he  had  ovewtqiped  the  bomdaiiee  of  hb 
eqmitiyi  that  he  had  gained  tibe  iqpper  hamd* 

(6)  JTChen  the  king  caoBed  the  townato  befortiAed^aBd  tnemKum 
to  be  taken]  in  aU  dizedaons  ior  llie  pioteetam  ^  liM 
Begaveitbaektotheinhahitantiwhowetewiaicig|lt»  JW^ 

in  (their)  hiding-plaoea.  PowerM  was  his  m%ht  to  (<>  [Midba  Uf 
end.  fib  had  entrenohmenti  d»wn]  to  pioteet  the  ci^  el  On,  ti» 
eilgr  ai  the  mm-god  Tmn,  and  to  pfoteet  the  great  fatoew  el  Taaaa 
(ie.  MemphiaX  and  to  eactend  [tihe  woda  tor  the  ptolectiott  eJ  otter 
dtiee]  in  great  nnmbess. 

(7)  \¥ot  the  foreign  pecqplee  had  k»^  ainoe  made  fauoada  ajtae 
from  the  Eaat^  and  had  pitdbsd]  thmr  tents  beftne  the  toim  ef  Bh. 
BaHos  (ByUne,  BilbeSiB) ;  they  found  tfaemaelTea  (9bmSj)  ok  Hm 
oanal  gKJ^i*^^  to  the  north  el  the  oanal  Ao  (ci  EUioimlMb  iSi  Fae 
that  the  adjoining  land]  was  not  eidtiTatedt  l^t  was  left  €»  fiaalaBe 
for  the  oatUe  on  aoooont  o(  the  foreignera.^  It  lajiraele  there  from 
the  times  of  our  fcmfathera.  AU  the  kings  of  ITjn^er  S|gjpt  aail  in 
their  entrenchments  (9)  [and  were  oooapied  in  building  tfaeaMMlfes 
memorials],  and  the  Idngs  of  Lower  Egypt  found  thenisstfes  in  the 
midst  of  their  dty,  snnoanded  with  earthwoski^  out  off  fteai 
everything  by  warriorsi  lor  thegrhad  no  meroenaries  to  oppose  to 
them. 

Thus  had  it  been  (10)  [until  the  day  when  King  Meneptah] 
ascended  the  throne  of  Horus.  He  was  crowned  to  presenre  life 
to  mortals.  He  was  brought  is  as  king  to  protect  men.  There 
was  the  strength  in  him  to  do  this,  because  he  was  the  likeness  of 
the  [beautiful]  faced  (11)  [god  (Ptah).  And  the  king  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  land  of  Ma  ?]-bair.  The  choicest  of  his  meroenaries 
were  equipped ;  his  chariots  were  assembled  from  all  directions ; 
and  his  spies  [betook  them  to  the  road  to  keep  him  informed.  Thus 
had  he]  prepared  [everything]  for  his  equipment  in  (12)  [a  short 
time.  And  thus  was  he  armed  for  the  approaching  struggle.  For 
he  is  a  hero]  :  he  takes  no  count  of  hundreds  of  thousands  (of 
enemies)  on  the  day  of  the  turmoil  of  battle.  His  life-guards 
marched  forward  ;  there  came  on  the  most  powerful  warriors ;  and 
beautiful  was  the  sight  at  the  entrance  of  the  mercenaries  for  all 
the  inhabitants  [of  Egypt]. 

(13)  [And  they  came  to  announce  to  the  king :  *In  .  .  .  .  ] 
month  of  the  summer  has  it  happened,  that  the  miserable  king  of 
the  hostile  land  of  libu,  Mar-ajui,  a  son  of  Did,  has  made  an 
irruption  into  the  land  of  the  Thuhennu  (the  Marmaridse)  with  his 
foreign  mercenaries,  (14)  [the  catalogue  of  whom  is  as  follows : 

»  See  p.  98. 
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the  8h]arKlana,  the  Sha-ka-li-sha,  the  A-qa-ua-sha,  the  Li-ku,  the 
To-ri-sha :  sinoe  he  has  songht  out  the  best  of  all  combatants,  and 
•of  all  the  quick  nmnen  of  his  country.  He  has  also  brought  with 
km  his  wife  and  his  children ;  (15)  [besides  there  are  come  with 
bim  the  princes]  and  the  captains  of  the  host.  He  has  reached  the 
boundaries  of  Uie  west  land  at  the  fields  of  the  town  of  Pa-Ar- 
.shop  (Prosopis)b' 

Then  his  Majesty  was  enraged  against  them  like  a  lioui  (16) 
[and  he  assembled  the  princes  and  leaders  of  his  host  and  spake 
thus  :]  '  Listen  to  the  sayings  of  your  lord.  I  give  you  [to  know] 
that  ly  the  king,  am  your  shepherd.  My  care  is  to  enquire  (17) 
[iriiat  tends  to  the  good  of  the  land.  He  is  for  you  a  father  who 
presenros  the  life  of  his  children.  Should  they  be  anxious  like  the 
biidst  Ton  do  not  know  the  goodness  of  his  intentions.'  No 
«iswer  (was  made  to  this)  on  the  part  of  (18)  [the  princes.  And 
the  king  continued  :  '  It  is  not  my  intention  to  await  the  enemy, 
10  that  the  land]  should  be  wasted  and  abandoned  at  the  advance 
•of  the  foreignera  to  plunder  its  borders.  The  enemies  (19)  overstep 
them  daily.  Each  takes  [what  he  pleases,  and  it  is  their  intention] 
to  plunder  the  frontier  cities.  They  have  already  advanced  into  the 
fields  of  Egypt  from  the  boundary  of  the  river  onwards.  They 
iiave  gained  a  firm  footing,  and  spend  days  and  months  therein. 
[They  have]  settled  themselves  (20)  [near  the  towns.  Others  of 
them]  have  reached  the  mountains  of  the  Oasis,  and  the  lands  in 
sight  of  the  name  of  Taahu.  It  was  a  privilege  ever  since  the  kings 
of  Ui^per  Egypt,  on  the  ground  of  the  historical  records  of  other 
tmea.  But  no  one  (21)  knows  [that  they  ever  came  in  large  num- 
bers] like  vermin.  Let  no  more  be  granted  to  them  than  their  belly 
requires.  If  they  love  death  and  hate  life,  if  their  temper  is 
hauf^ty  to  do  (22)  [what  they  wish,  then  let  them  apply  to]  their 
king,  1^  them  remain  on  (their)  ground  and  soil,  and  go  to  the 
battle,  so  as  always  to  fill  their  bodies.  They  have  come  to  Egypt 
to  seek  sustenance  for  their  mouth.  They  [direct]  their  mind  (23) 
[to  this,  to  fill]  their  belly  [with]  my  property,  just  like  the  fisher- 
men. Their  king  is  like  a  dog,  a  bragging  fellow.  His  courage  is 
nan^t  Having  arrived,  he  sits  there  planning  (24)  [a  treaty  to 
carry  out  with  him]  the  people  of  the  Piti-shu,  whom  I  allowed  to 
take  away  wheat  in  ships,  to  preserve  the  life  of  this  people  of 
Kheta,  because  I,  the  king,  am  he  whom  the  gods  have  chosen. 
All  plenty,  (25)  [all  sustenance,  lies]  in  my  hand,  the  king,  Meneptah, 
the  dispenser  of  life.  In  my  name  are  laid  [the  supporting  columns] 
•of  my  [buildings].  I  act  as  king  of  the  country.  [All]  happens 
(26)  [in  my  name  in  the  land  of  Egypt].  What  is  spoken  in  Thebes 
pleases  Amen.     He  has  turned   himself  away  from   the  people  of 
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the  Mashauasha  (Maxyes),  and  (he)  looks  [no  more]  on  the  people  of 
the  Tamahu,  they  are  (27)  [lost.' 

Thus  spake  the  king  to]  the  leaders  of  the  host,  who  stood  before- 
him,  that  they  should  destroy  the  people  of  the  libu.  They  went 
forth,  and  the  hand  of  God  was  with  them.  Amen  was  at  their 
side]  as  a  shield.  The  news  reached  the  [people]  of  Egypt^  (28) 
namely,  that  the  king  in  his  own  person  would  take  part]  in  the 
campaign  on  the  fourteenth  day.  Then  his  Majesty  beh^d  in  a 
dream  as  if  the  statue  of  Ptah,  which  is  placed  at  the  [gate  of  the 
temple,]  stepped  down  to  Pharaoh.  It  was  like  a  giant.  (29)  [And 
it  was]  as  if  it  spoke  to  him  :  *  Remain  altogether  behind,'  and,, 
handing  to  him  the  battle  sword,  '  Mayest  thou  cast  off  the  laiy 
disposition  that  is  in  thee.'  And  Pharaoh  spoke  to  it :  '  Behold  I 
(30)  [thy  word  shall  be  accomplished].' 

And  my  warriors  and  the  chariots  in  sufficient  number  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  before  them  in  the  high  land  of  the  country  o£  the 
nome  of  Prosopis. 

Then  the  miserable  king  of  (31)  [the  hostile  libu  caused  his 
warriors  and  his  mercenaries  to  advance]  in  the  night  of  the  first 
of  Epiphi,  when  the  earth  became  light  enough  for  the  encounter. 
When  the  miserable  king  of  the  hostile  Libu  had  arrived,  about  the 
time  of  the  3rd  of  Epiphi,  he  had  brought  (32)  [with  him  all  his^ 
hosts.  But]  they  held  back.  When  the  warriors  of  his  Majesty 
had  charged  forward,  together  with  the  chariots,  then  was  Amen- 
Ra  with  them,  and  the  god  Nub  reached  out  to  them  his  hand*. 
Each  (33)  [man  fouglit  bravely.  A  great  defeat  was  inflicted  on 
them,  and  they  lay  there  in]  their  blood.  No  man  was  left  remain- 
ing of  them,  for  the  foreign  mercenaries  of  his  Majesty  had  spent 
six  hours  in  annihilating  them.  The  sword  gave  (34)  [no  mercy,  so 
that]  the  land  was  [full  of  corpses]. 

While  they  thus  fought,  the  miserable  king  of  the  Libu  stood 
there  full  of  fear,  his  courage  deserted  him  ;  then  fled  (35)  [he  in 
quick  flight,  and  left]  his  sandals,  his  bow,  his  quiver,  in  his  haste 
behind  him  ;  and  [all  other  things]  which  he  had  with  him.  He,. 
in  whose  body  there  was  no  timidity,  and  whose  form  was  ani- 
mated by  a  great  manly  courage,  (36)  [he  fled  like  a  woman.  Then 
the  mercenaries  of  his  Majesty  took  what  he  had  left]  of  his 
property,  his  money  which  he  had  gathered  in,  his  silver,  his  gold, 
his  vessels  of  iron,  the  ornaments  of  his  wife,  his  chairs,  his  bows, 
his  weapons,  and  all  other  things  which  he  had  brought  (37)  [with 
him.  All  was  allotted  to  the]  palace  of  the  king,  whither  it  was- 
brought  together  with  the  prisoners.  When  in  the  meantime  the 
miserable  king  of  the  Libu  had  hurried  forth  in  his  flight,  then 
there  [followed]  him  a  number  (38)  [of  the  people  of  his  nation,. 
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tinoe  tliej  had  escaped]  destmotion  by  the  sword.  Then  did  the 
caralrj  who  sat  upon  their  horses  spring  forward  to  pursue 
them.  [The  enemy]  (39)  fled  in  haste,  [and  great  destruction  waa 
inflicted  cm  Uiem].  No  [man]  had  seen  the  like  in  the  historical 
raooids  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt^  at  the  time  when  this- 
land  of  Egypt  was  in  their  [power],  when  the  enemy  maintained 
thfltr  ground  firmly,  at  the  time  when  the  kings  of  Upper  Egypt 
(iO)  [would  afford  no  assistance].  But  [all]  this  was  done  by  the 
gods  frcmi  love  to  their  son  who  loves  them,  to  preserve  the  land 
ol  Egypt  for  its  ruler,  and  to  protect  the  temples  of  the  land  of 
Tamera,  in  order  to  exalt  (41)  [the  glory  of  the  king  to  the  latest 


Thai  the  governor]  of  the  frontier  garrisons  of  the  west  land 
sent  a  report  to  the  royal  court  to  the  following  effect :  '  The 
ly  Maori  has  arrived  in  flight ;  his  body  trembled ;  he 
far  away  only  by  favour  of  the  night.  (42)  [His  flight, 
however,  does  no  harm,  for]  want  [will  be  his  fate].  He  has  &dlen. 
AD  tbe  gods  are  for  Egypt.  The  promises  which  he  had  made  are 
beoooie  vain,  and  all  his  words  have  rolled  back  on  his  own  head. 
His  Cate  is  not  known,  whether  he  is  dead,  (43)  [or  whether  he  is 
livinig.  Thou,  O  king  !]  leave  him  his  life.  If  he  is  alive,  he  will 
not  raise  himself  up  any  more.  He  has  fallen  down,  and  his  people 
have  become  hostile  (to  him).  Thou  wilt  be  the  man  who  will 
undertake  it|  by  giving  orders  to  kill  (44)  [the  rebels  among  the 
inhafaitants]  in  the  land  ci  the  Tamahu,  and  [of  the  Libu].  Let 
Ihsni  set  up  another  in  his  place,  one  of  his  brothers,  who  took 
pari  in  the  battle.  He  will  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  him,  since 
he  is  himself  despised  by  the  princes  as  a  (45)  [monster  without  an 
equal' 

Then  the  king  gave  the  order  that  there  should  return  home] 
the  leaders  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  the  life-guards,  the  chariots 
olwar,  and  all  the  warriors  of  the  army  whose  service  was  ended.  .  .  . 
Then  the  whole  land  rejoiced  to  the  height  of  heaven ;  the  towns 
and  villages  sang  the  wonderful  deeds  that  had  been  done  ;  the  (48) 
river  resounded  with  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  dwellers  on  its  banks, 
and  they]  carried  the  booty  under  the  window  of  the  palace  in  order 
that  his  Majesty  might  behold  their  conquests. 


Such  was  the  great  battle  of  Prosopis,  which  took 
place  in  the  5  th  year  of  the  reign  of  Meneptah. 
With  the  Libyans,  who  were  held  in  contempt  by  the 
Egyptians  as  uncircumcised,  were  joined  mercenary 
troops  of  the  Caucaso-Ck>lchian  race,  who  in  these  times 
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had  migrated  into  tlidr  country,  and  randerod  military 
service,  partly  in  Egypt  and  partly  in  Libya.  In  iJie 
times  of  Bamses  IIL  they  appeared  again  with  the 
following  aUies  :— 

1.  Qai-qasha:  the  CSaaoasians. 

2.  A-qa-ua-aha :  the  Aohnans  of  the  OBSOMnok 

3.  Shfur-dana :  the  SardeneSi  ChartanL 

4.  Sha-ka-li-aha :  the  peoj^e  of  Zagylk. 

5.  Ta-ri-aha :  the  Tanrians. 

6.  Zakar,  Zakkari  :  the  Zyges,  Zygrit0B. 

7.  Li-ku  :  the  ligyea. 

8.  TJashadi :  tibe  Ossetes. 

To  identify  these  circumdaed  tribes,  as  some  ha^e 
done,  with  the  Achs^ans,  Sardinians,  Sicnli,  £bcti8caiis» 
Teucrians,  Lycians,  and  Oscans,  of  classical  antiqiiitf, 
is  to  introduce  a  serious  error  into  the  primitive 
history  of  the  classic  nations.  After  her  de^veracbce 
from  such  dangerous  enemies  as  the  Libyans  and  WSdr 
allies,  £^ypt,  freed  from  a  pressing  incubus^  rego&ed. 
The  chief  share  in  this  joy  must  have  belonged  to  tne 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta,  whose  cities  and  villages 
touched  on  the  borders  of  the  enemies,  especially  the 
Colchians  and  Carians. 

In  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Mareotic  nome, 
the  Danau  were  settled  in  the  district  named  by  ^  the 
geographer  Ptolemy  Teneia,  or  Taineia.  Their  next 
neighbours  were  the  Purosatha,  the  Prosoditse  of  the 
same  writer ;  while  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  great 
Catabathmus,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Sha-ka-li-sha  still 
remained  at  the  time  of  the  Eomans  in  the  village  of 
Zagylis ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  Shardana  and  the 
Zakkar  were  perpetuated  in  the  small  tribes  of  the 
Chartani  and  the  Zygritae.  The  whole  coast  beyond,  as 
far  as  Cyrene,  appears  to  have  been  a  gathering-ground 
of  warlike  adventurers  of  the  Colchio-Cretan  tribes,  up 
to  the  Dardani,  whose  name  is  again  reflected  in  the 
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GJreek  designation  of  the  town  Dardanis.  The  officials 
and  priests  at  the  court  of  Meneptah  were  not  backward 
in  extolling  their  Pharaoh.  The  fragments  of  the 
writings  of  some  of  these  officers  display  a  poetical 
enthusiasm  in  lauding  the  king,  whom  they  commonly 
introduce  under  his  throne-name  of  Ba-n-Ea,  *  soul  of 
Ba.'  The  relations  which  Meneptah  maintained  with 
the  Kheta  towards  the  East  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
old  treaty,  of  the  most  friendly  nature.  His  contribu- 
tion of  com  to  them  gives  a  full  confirmation  of  this 
idea.  The  fortresses  and  wells  which  Tehuti-mes  m. 
and  Bamses  11.  had  established  in  Canaan,  and  provided 
with  Egyptian  garrisons,  stiU  existed.  With  them,  as 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  a  constant  intercourse 
was  regularly  maintained,  and  messengers  went  to  and 
fro  as  bearers  of  the  king's  orders  from  the  court  to  the 
East.  These  officials  belonged  mostly  to  the  Canaanite 
peoples,  as  their  names  prove. 

Thcf  nomad  tribes  of  the  Edomite  Shasu — ^who 
under  Seti  I.  still  regarded  the  eastern  region  of  the 
Delta  as  far  as  Zoan  as  their  own  possession — until  they 
were  driven  out  by  that  Pharaoh — ^bestirred  themselves 
anew  under  Meneptah  11.,  but  in  a  manner  alike  peace- 
ful and  loyal.  As  faithful  subjects,  they  asked  for  a 
passage  through  the  border  fortress  of  Bletam,  in  the 
land  of  Thuku  (Succoth),  in  order  to  find  sustenance  for 
themselves  and  their  herds  in  the  rich  pasture-lands  of 
the  lake  district  about  the  city  of  Pa-Tmu  (Pithom). 

On  this  subject  an  Egyptian  official  makes  the 
following  report  (Pap.  Anastasi,  vi.) : — 

Another  matter  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  master's  heart.  We 
have  carried  into  effect  the  passage  of  the  tribes  of  the  Shasu  from 
the  land  of  Aduma  (Edom),  through  the  fortress  (Khetain)  of 
Meneptah-Hotephima,  which  is  situated  in  Thuku  (Succoth),  to 
the  lakes  of  the  city  Pk-Tmu,  of  Meneptah- Hotephiina,  wluch  are 
ntoated  in  the  land  of  Thuku,  in  order  to  feed  themselves  and  to 
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feed  their  herds  on  the  possessions  of  Pharaoh,  who  is  there  a 
beneficent  sun  for  all  peoples..  In  the  year  8  .  .  .  .  Set,  I  caused 
them  to  be  conducted,  according  to  the  list  of  the  ....  for 
the  ....  of  the  other  names  of  the  days,  on  which  the  for- 
tress (Khetam)  of  Meneptah-Hotephima  is  opened  for  their 
passage. 

As  Bamses  11.  must  be  regarded  as  the  Pharaoh 
under  whom  Moses  first  saw  the  light,  so  the  chrono- 
logical relations — ^having  regard  to  the  great  age  of  the 
two  contemporaries,  Eamses  11.  and  Moses — demand 
that  Meneptah  11.  should  in  all  probabihty  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Pharaoh  op  the  Exodus.  He  also  had 
his  royal  seat  in  the  city  of  Bamses,  and  seems  to  have 
strengthened  its  fortifications.  Per-ao — *  great  house,' 
*high  gate' — ^is,  according  to  the  monuments,  the 
designation  of  the  king  of  the  land  of  E^ypt  for  the 
time  being.  This  does  not  of  itself  furnish  a  deci^ve 
argument ;  but  then,  besides,  the  incidental  statement 
of  the  Psalmist,  that  Moses  wrought  his  wonders  in  the 
field  of  Zoan  (Psalm  Ixxviii.  43),  carries  us  back  again 
to  those  sovereigns,  Ramses  11.  and  Meneptah,  who 
were  fond  of  holding  their  court  in  Zoan-Ramses. 

Some  scholars  have  recently  sought  to  recognise  in 
the  Hebrews  the  so-called  Aper,  Apura,  or  Aperiu, 
the  Erythraean  people  in  the  east  of  the  nome  of 
Heliopolis,  in  what  is  known  as  the  '  red  country '  or 
the  *  red  mountain ; '  and  hence  they  have  drawn 
conclusions  which  rest  on  a  weak  foundation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inscriptions,  the  name  of  this  people  appears 
in  connection  with  the  breeding  of  horses  and  the  art 
of  horsemanship.  In  an  historical  narrative  of  the 
time  of  Tehuti-mes  HI.  the  Apura  are  named  as  horsemen 
or  knights  (senen\  who  mount  their  horses  at  the  king's 
command.  In  another  document,  of  the  time  of 
Eamses  IH.,  long  after  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews  from 
Egypt,   2,083   Aperiu   are   introduced,   as   settlers   in 
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^Keliopolis,  with  the  words, '  Knights,  sons  of  the  kings 

*^md  noble  lords  (Marina)  of  the  Aper,  settled  people, 

^^ho  dwell  in  this  place.'     Under  Eamses  IV.  we  again 

^neet  with  'Aper,  800  in  number,'  as   inhabitants  of 

foreign  origin  in  the  district  of  Ani  or  Aini,  on  the 

western  shore  of  the  Sed  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the  modem  Suez. 

These  and  similar  data  completely  exclude  all 
thought  of  the  Hebrews. 

Pre-suppoeing,  then,  that  Meneptah  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Fharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  this  king  must  have  had 
to  endure  serious  disturbances  of  all  kinds  during  his 
reign: — in  the  West  the  Libyans,  in  the  East  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  the  South  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  which 
declared  itself  by  the  insurrection  of  a  rival  king  of 
the  £unily  of  the  great  Bamses  11.  The  events  which 
form  the  close  of  his  rule  are  passed  over  by  the 
monuments  with  perfect  silence. 

In  looking  over  names  of  the  most  eminent  con- 
temporaries of  this  king  there  were  Mas,  his  viceroy  in 
Ethiopia,  the  *  king's  son  of  Cusli,'  the  same  who  held 
the  like  high  office  under  liamses  11.,  and  whose 
memory  is  perpetuated  in  a  rock-inscription  at  Asw&n ; 
and  also  the  influential  high-priest  of  Amen,  Eoi,  who 
held  the  command  of  the  legion  of  Amen  and  adminis- 
tered his  treasury,  and  was  chief  architect  to  Pharaoh. 
The  more  troublous  the  times,  the  less  thought  was 
there  of  expeditions,  and  the  greater  was  the  attention 
paid  to  the  pursuit  of  kuowled^'e.  The  following 
temple-scribes  are  among  the  brilliant  stars :  Qa-ga-bu, 
Horus,  Anna,  Mer-em-apet,  liek-en-Ptah,  Hor-a,  Amen- 
masu,  Su-an-ro,  Ser-Ptali.  If  we  add  to  these  the  name 
of  Pentaur,  the  author  of  the  epic  of  Ramses  the  Great, 
and  also  that  of  Amen-i*m-hant,  the  director  of  the 
Theban  library,  as  well  as  those  of  Amen-em-ape  and 
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Panbesa,  we  have  completed  the  cycle  of  literary  name^ 
in  those  times  from  Eamses  II.  downwards. 
Meneptah  11.  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

User-kheperu-Ea.     Seti  II.     cie.  B.G.  1266. 

Already  during  his  father's  lifetime  Seti  U.  enjoyed 
a  special  distinction,  inasmuch  as  he  is  frequently 
designated  crown  prince  of  the  empire.  We  possess 
records  of  the  first  two  years  only  of  his  rule,  which  at 
that  time  extended  over  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

The  Kamses-city  of  Zoan-Tanis  remained,  as  before, 
the  special  residence  of  the  court.  As  in  the  preceding 
times,  special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  fortresses 
eastward  of  Tanis,  which  covered  the  entrance  from 
Syria.  Here  was  the  old  royal  road,  which  offered 
fugitives  the  only  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
king's  power,  though  not  without  danger.  That  such 
attempts  were  often  made,  is  proved  by  the  following 
report  of  a  scribe,  who  had  gone  out  upon  the  road  in 
order  to  overtake  two  fugitive  servants  of  the  court : — 

I  set  out  (he  says)  from  the  hall  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  9th 
day  of  the  month  Epiphi,  in  the  evening,  after  the  two  servants.  I 
arrived  at  the  fortress  of  Thuku  on  the  10th  of  Epiphi.  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  men  had  resolved  to  take  their  way  towards  the 
south.  On  the  12th  I  reached  Khetam  (Etham).  There  I  was 
informed  that  grooms,  who  had  come  from  the  neighbourhood  [of 
the  *  sedge-city/  had  reported]  that  the  fugitives  had  already  passed 
the  rampart  (i.e.  the  Shur  of  the  Bible,  Gerrhon  of  the  Greeks)  to 
the  north  of  the  Migdol  of  King  Seti  Meneptah. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  shortness  of  his 
reign,  Seti  II.  found  the  time  and  means  to  erect  a 
special  sanctuary  to  his  father  Amen  in  the  great  temple 
of  the  empire  at  Apet.  This  is  the  small  temple,  con- 
sisting of  three  chambers,  to  the  north-west  of  the  great 
front  court ;  an  insignificant  building,  which  merely 
attests  the  official  acknowledgment  of  the  king  on  the 
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part  of  the  priestly  guild  of  Thebes.  Boi,  the  high- 
priest  of  the  god  Amen,  was  friendly  to  the  king,  as 
was  also  his  son  and  successor  in  office,  Boma.  Both 
were  declared  adherents  of  the  king,  whose  affection 
for  the  pious  fathers  of  Amen  shows  itself  also  in  other 
forms  in  the  extant  papyri.  It  was  for  him,  while  he 
was  still  crown  prince,  that  a  temple-scribe  composed 
that  wonderful  tale  of  *  The  Two  Brothers,'  the  trans- 
lation of  which  we  owe  to  M.  Le  Page  Benouf.^ 

The  sepulchre  of  this  king,  in  the  rocky  vaUey  of 
Bibto^-Molftk,  is  reaUy  princelike  and  magnificent.  In 
it  also  we  have  a  new  proof  of  the  priestly  recognition 
of  his  sovereignty  over  the  land  of  Egypt. 

After  his  death  the  sovereignty  passed  in  regular 
succession  to  his  son, 

UsBS-KHA-Ba-SOTEP-EN-Ba.      SeT-NEKHT.      gib.  B.C.  1288. 

All  that  we  are  able  to  say  of  him  can  be  condensed 
into  a  few  words ;  he  was  the  father  of  a  great  king, 
and  he  lived  in  times  full  of  disturbance  and  trouble. 
As  his  father  had,  in  all  probability,  been  opposed  by  a 
rival  king,  Amen-messu,  so  had  the  son  of  the  latter, 
Meneptah  Siptah,  become  a  dangerous  successor  against 
Setnekht.  Siptah,  the  husband  of  that  Queen  Ta-user 
whose  grave  obtained  a  distinguished  position  in  the 
valley  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  seems  to  have  been 
favoured  by  a  number  of  adherents  in  the  city  of 
Amen,  and  to  have  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to 
the  help  of  an  Egyptian  noble,  named  Bi.  This  latter 
held  the  office  of  confidential  servant  of  the  king ;  he 
declares  on  his  own  behalf  that  *  he  put  away  falsehood 
and  gave  honour  to  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  he  set  the 
king  upon  his  father's  throne — he,  the  great  keeper  of 
the  seal  for  all  the  land,  Ba-messu-kha-em-neteru-Bi.' 

*  Pftrt  of  thii  XmXb  it  given  on  p.  123  <^  jrf. 

T 
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Among  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  anti-king,  no 
insignificant  part  was  played  by  his  governor  of  the 
southern  lands,  Seti,  whose  memory  has  been  per- 
petuated by  an  inscription  at  Abft  Simbel.  In  that  re- 
presentation, this  official  exhibits  himself  as  a  zealous 
worshipper  of  the  Theban  Amen,  and  there  is  appended 
an  inscription  of  four  lines,  giving  the  following  ex- 
planation : — 

(1)  Worship  offered  to  Amen,  that  he  may  grant  life,  prosperity, 
and  health,  to  the  person  of  the  king's  envoy  into  all  lands,  the  com- 
panion (2)  of  the  lord  of  the  land,  of  the  friend  of  Horns  (Le.  the 
king)  in  his  house,  the  first  commander  of  the  war-chariots  of  his 
Majesty,  (3)  who  understood  his  purpose,  when  the  king  came,  to 
exalt  (him)  the  king's  son  of  Gush,  (4)  Seti,  upon  his  throne  (or, 
the  throne  of  his  father  ?)  in  the  first  year  of  the  lord  of  the  land, 
SA-messu  Siptah. 

On  the  summit  of  a  group  of  rocks  on  the  island  of 
SehSl,  near  FhilsB,  there  remains  the  following  inscription 
of  the  same  Seti,  annexed  to  the  name  of  his  king :— 

In  the  year  3,  Pakhons,  day  21.  Honour  to  thy  name,  O  king  ! 
May  it  attest  the  acknowledgments  of  the  person  of  the  commander 
of  the  chariots,  and  the  king's  sons  of  Gush,  and  the  governor  of  the 
southern  lands,  Seti ! 

On  the  last  visit  I  paid  to  Thebes  to  the  grave  of 
*  the  great  queen  and  lady  of  the  land,  the  princess  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Ta-user/  the  names  of  her 
husband  Siptah  were  still  to  be  seen  at  its  entrance, 
while  in  the  interior,  on  the  piece  which  has  been  laid 
on  to  cover  the  names  of  the  queen,  the  cartouche  of 
Setnekht  meets  the  eye  in  a  re-engraving.  Setnekht 
took  possession  of  his  wife's  sepulchre,  without  in  a 
single  case  replacing  the  feminine  signs  in  the  inscrip- 
tions by  the  corresponding  masculine  forms.  His  rival 
having  been  driven  out,  Setnekht  could  deal  with  the 
tomb  at  his  pleasure. 

Nor  was  it  only  against  native  claimants   of  the 
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tlutme  that  tliis  prince  had  to  wage  war ;  foreigners 
contributed  to  turn  Egypt  upside  down.  A  certain 
',  or  Phoenician,  had  seized  the  throne,  maintained 
^iiTiBelf  on  it  for  some  time,  driven  the  Egyptians  into 
VMmifthment,  and  grievously  oppressed  those  left  in  the 
^4Uid.  This  is  that  Arisu  of  whpm  the  great  Harris 
^^pyrus  speaks  thus : — 

Tliiu  mjn  King  Ba-messa  III.,  the  son  of  Setnekht,  the  great 
to  the  princes  and  leaders  of  the  land,  to  the  warriors  and 
the   chariot   soldiers,  to    the    Shardana,   and    the    numerous 
mercenaries,  and  to  all  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 


Hearken  I  I  make  you  to  know  my  glorious  deeds,  which  I  have 
iwrformed  as  king  of  men. 

Hie  people  of  Egypt  lived  in  banishment  abroad.     Of  those  who 

"lived  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  none  had  any  to  care  for  him.     So 

psMed  away  long  years,  untU  other  times  came.    The  land  of  Egypt 

bekmged  to  princes  from  foreign  parts.    They  slew  one  another, 

whether  noble  or  mean. 

Other  times  came  on  afterwards,  during  years  of  scarcity.  Arisu, 
a  FbcBnician,  had  raised  himself  among  them  to  be  a  prince,  and  he 
compelled  all  the  people  to  pay  him  tribute.  Whatever  any  had 
giktbered  together,  that  his  companions  robbed  them  of.  Thus  did 
they.  The  gods  were  treated  like  the  men.  They  went  without 
the  appointed  sin-offerings  in  the  temples. 

llien  did  the  gods  turn  this  state  of  things  to  prosperity.  They 
restored  to  the  land  its  even  balance,  such  as  its  condition  properly 
required.  And  they  established  their  son,  who  had  come  forth  from 
their  body,  as  king  of  the  whole  land  on  their  exalted  throne.  This 
was  King  Setnekht  Meri-Amen. 

He  was  like  the  person  of  Set  when  he  is  indignant.  He  took 
care  for  the  whole  land.  If  rebels  showed  themselves,  he  slew  the 
wicked  who  made  a  dirturbance  in  the  land  of  Tamera. 

He  purified  the  exalted  royal  throne  of  £g3rpt,  and  so  he  was 
the  ruler  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  throne  of  the  sun-god  Tmu, 
while  he  raised  up  their  fsLces,  Such  as  showed  themselves  refusing 
to  acknowledge  any  one  as  a  brother,  were  walled  up. 

He  restored  order  to  the  temples,  granting  the  sacred  revenues 
for  the  due  offerings  to  the  gods,  as  their  statutes  prescribe. 

He  raL^  me  up  as  heir  to  the  throne  on  the  seat  of  the  earth- 
god  Sob,  to  be  the  great  governor  of  the  Egyptian  dominions  in 
care  for  the  whole  people,  who  have  found  themselves  united  to- 
gether again. 

T  2 
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And  he  went  to  liis  rest  out  of  his  orbit  of  light,  like  the  com- 
pany of  the  celestials.  The  (funeraJ)  rites  of  Osiris  were  Accom- 
plished for  him.  He  was  borne  (to  his  grave)  in  his  royal  bout  over 
the  river,  &nd  was  laid  in  bis  everlasting  house  un  the  west  side  of 
Thebes. 

And  my  father  Amen,  the  lord  of  the  gods,  and  Ba,  and  PtAh 
with  the  beautiful  face,  caused  me  to  be  crowned  as  lord  of  Uie  h 
on  the  throne  of  my  parent. 

I  received  the  dignities  of  my  father  amidst  ^outs  of  joy. 
people  wer«  content  and  delighted  because  of  the  peace.     They  r 
joiced  in  my  countenance  as  king  of  the  land,  for  I  was  like  Hoi 
who  was  king  over  the  land  on  the  throne  of  Osiris.     Thus  i 
crowned  with  the  Atef -crown,  together  with  the  Uneiu-aerpi 
I  put  on  the  ornament  of  tho  double  plumes,  like  the  god  Tanea  ' 
thuiS  T  reposed  myself  on  the  throne-seat  of  Horemkhu  ;  thus  wimI 
clothed  with  the  robes  of  state,  like  Tmu. 

'  Tanen   was   tho  pereoniflcnl.ion      god  of  the  district  bonleringoi 
of  the  earth,  and  is  aUo  Bsather  fom      M<sria. 
of  the  night);  son.    He  waa  the  local 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DYNASTY  XX.' 

Ba-mesbu  Haq-On.     CIB.  B.C.  IdOO. 

{Bam$e$  III.) 

Ab  this  king's  official  name  was  User-maat-Ba,  he  is  only 
distinguished  from  Bamses  IL  by  the  title  Haq-On, 
*  Prince  of  Heliopolis.'  Among  the  people  he  bore  the 
appellation  of  Ra-m esbu-pa-neteb,  that  is,  '  Bamses  the 
god,'  from  which  the  Oreeks  formed  the  weU-known 
name  of  Bhampsinitus. 

The  miserable  state  of  Egypt  before  his  accession 
could  not  be  better  described  than  in  his  own  words, 
cited  in  the  last  chapter.  The  same  Harris  Papjrrus  gives 
a  comprehensive  outline  of  the  eventful  life  of  Bamses 
HI.,  the  following  being  the  chief  events : — ^The  king's 
first  care  after  his  accession  was  the  restoration  and 
demarcation  of  the  several  castes,  which  he  airanged 
in  their  descending  degrees,  as  follows :  The  Ab  en 
Perao,  *  counsellors  of  Pharaoh,'  an  office  which  Joseph 
held  in  the  Egyptian  court ;  the  *  great  princes,'  gover- 
nors and  representatives  of  the  king  in  the  several 
nomes ;  *  the  infantry  and  chariot-soldiers ; '  the  mer- 
cenaries of  the  tribes  of  the  Shardana  and  the  Kahak ; 
and  the  lowest  classes  of  the  officers  and  servants. 

He  was  next  occupied  with  wars  against  foreign 
nations,  who  ha^l  invaded  the  bonlers  of  Eg}'pt.  The 
Danau  were  pursued  to  the  Cilician  coast,  and  there 

*  For  Tftbk  of  Kiogi  Me  p.  zzIt. 
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defeated;  so  in  Cyprus  were  the  Zekkaru  (Zygritse), 
and  the  Perusatha  (Prosoditse) ;  while  the  Colchio- 
Caucasian  Shardana  (Sardones),  and  the  Uashasha 
(Ossetes),  on  the  other  hand,  were  exterminated  in  their 
settlements  west  of  the  Delta,  and  transplanted  to  Egypt 
in  great  masses,  with  their  families.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  settle  in  a  Ramesseum,  and  to  pay  every  year, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  a  tribute  of 
woven  stuffs  and  com  to  the  temples  of  Egypt. 

On  the  East  the  king  achieved  a  like  success 
against  the  Sahir,  a  branch  of  the  Shasu;  he  plun- 
dered their  tents,  seized  their  possessions  and  cattle^ 
and  carried  off*  the  people  as  prisoners  to  Egypt.  A 
war  was  next  kindled  by  the  Libyans  and  Maxyes,  who, 
as  before  under  Meneptah  11.,  made  an  inroad  into  the 
Delta,  and  occupied  the  whole  country  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  from  Memphis 
as  far  as  Carbana  (Canopus).  Near  the  latter  place, 
along  the  seashore,  lay  the  district  of  Gautut,  the  cities 
of  which  they  had  held  for  many  years.  They  and 
their  allies  were  defeated  by  the  Pharaoh,  and  among 
the  latter  the  king  mentions  by  name  the  Asbita 
(Asbytae),  the  Kaikasha  (Caucasians),  the  Shai-ap  (who 
cannot  be  more  closely  defined),  the  Hasa  ( Ausees),  the 
Bakana  (Bakaloi).  The  king  of  the  Libu,  his  family 
and  people,  together  with  their  herds,  were  transported 
as  captives  to  Egypt,  where  some  were  placed  in  the 
fortified  '  Eamessea,'  and  others  branded  with  hot  iron 
*  in  the  name  of  the  king '  as  sailors.  A  magnificent 
gift  was  made  of  their  herds  to  the  temple  of  Amen  at 
Thebes. 

For  the  protection  of  the  frontier  towards  Suez, 
the  king  built  a  great  wall  in  the  country  of  the 
Aperiu,  and  surrounded  it  with  strong  defences  whose 
walls  had  a  height  of  52^  feet.     In  the  harbour  of  Suez 
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Bamses  m.  built  a  fleet  of  large  and  small  ships  on 
purpose  to  make  voyages  on  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  coasts 
of  Punt  and  *  the  Holy  Land,*  and  to  bring  back  the 
costly  productions  of  those  distant  regions,  especially 
incense. 

Connected  with  these  objects  was  the  establishing 
of  commercial  relations  with  those  coasts,  and  a  caravan 
trade  by  land  was  started  on  the  road  from  Kosseir  to 
Coptos  on  the  Nile.  In  a  word,  Bamses  m.  opened 
direct  intercourse  by  land  and  sea  with  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  which  in  later  times  was  renewed  by 
the  Ptolemies.  Not  less  important  was  the  despatch  of 
a  mission  by  land  to  the  copper-mines  of  Akita ;  and 
the  metal,  shining  like  gold,  and  in  the  form  of  bricks, 
was  brought  home  from  the  smelting-houses  in  those 
parts. 

The  king  also  turned  his  attention  anew  to  the 
treasures  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  which  from  the 
times  of  Sneferu  had  appeared  to  the  Egyptians  so 
desirable.  Laden  with  rich  presents  for  the  temple  of 
Hathor,  protectress  of  the  Mafkat  peninsula,  dis- 
tinguished officials  went  thither  to  bring  back  the 
much-prized  greenish-blue  copper-stone. 

Throughout  Egypt  Bamses  planted  trees  and  shrubs 
to  give  the  inhabitants  rest  under  their  cool  shade. 
Bhampsinitus  concludes  by  extolling  the  peaceful  con- 
dition of  the  whole  country,  in  which  the  weakest 
woman  could  travel  unmolested  on  all  the  roads.  The 
Shardana  and  the  Kahak  remained  quietly  in  their 
cities,  and  Cush  and  the  Phoenicians  then  had  ceased 
to  annoy  Egjrpt  with  their  attacks.  Finally,  in  the 
32nd  year  of  his  reign  the  king  recommends  his  son 
Bamses  IV.,  whom  he  had  made  joint  king  with  himself, 
to  the  recognition  and  obedience  of  his  subjects. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  fill  in  this  general  outline 
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of  Ramses  III.'s  reign  with  more  definite  facts  sup- 
plied by  the  Raineaseum,  which  was  turned  from  a 
treasure-liouse  into  a  complete  temple  of  victory.  To- 
day pictures  and  words  alone  replace  the  treasures 
which  were  once  stored  there  and  dedicated  by 
Ehampsinitus  to  Araeii-Ra.  Gold  in  grains  up  to  the 
weight  of  1,000  lbs.  from  the  mines  of  Amamu,  in  the 
laud  of  Cush,  of  Edfu,  of  Orabos,  and  of  Coptos ;  bars 
of  silver ;  whole  pyramids  of  blue  and  green  stones, 
besides  the  much-prized  bluestone  of  Tafrer  and  the 
real  greenstone  of  Eoshatha ;  copper  ore ;  lead ; 
precious  sorts  of  incense  from  Puut  and  from  the 
Holy  Land  ;  moreover  gold  and  silver  statues,  images 
of  animals,  vases,  chests,  and  other  ornaments,  down 
to  the  seal-rings  with  the  name  of  the  king  upon  them  ; 
— all  these  and  many  other  things  did  the  Pharaoh 
dedicate  to  the  god  in  this  address : — 

I  dedicate  this  to  thee  a»  b.  memorial  for  tb;  temple,  coiuisl- 
ing  of  clear  raw  copper,  and  raw  gold,  ajid  [of  all  works  of  art], 
which  have  come  forth  from  the  workshops  of  the  Eculptor.  Th« 
productions  of  the  land  of  Hutheu  eball  be  brought  to  thee  ai 
gifts,  to  fill  the  treasuiy  of  thy  temple  with  the  best  things  of  ivU  J 
lands. 

Again : — 

Thou  hast  received  gold  and  silver  lilce  sand  on  the  [sea]  ^oro^  I 
What  thou  host  created  in  the  river  and  in  the  tnounbuii,  that  1*1 
dedicate  to  thee  by  heaps  upon  the  earth.  Let  it  be  an  adornment  j 
for  thy  Majesty  for  ever.  I  offer  to  thee  blue  and  green  preciotu 
Btonea,  and  all  kinds  of  jewels  in  chests  of  bright  copper.  I  have 
made  for  thee  numberless  talismans  out  of  all  kinds  uf  valoabla  , 
precious  stones. 

Ramses  m.  must  Iiave  enjoyed  enormous  wealth,,! 
which  he  lavished  ou  the  temples  of  Amen,  Pt-ah,  and  1 
Ra  of  Heliopohs. 

When  he  came  to  ne  ifa  Jted  t 

Egypt. 
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The  hostile  Aii«fciog  and  Tuhennu  robbers  (the  libyan  Mar- 
marids)  showed  themselveB  only  to  injure  the  state  of  Egypt. 
The  land  lay  open  before  them  in  weakness  since  the  time  of  the 
earlier  kings.  They  did  evil  to  gods  as  well  as  to  men.  No  one  had 
so  strong  an  arm  as  to  expose  them,  on  aooonnt  of  their  hostile 
intentions. 

In  the  6th  year  of  his  reign  the  enemies  prepared  a 
fresh  attack  from  the  West. 

The  people  of  the  Tamahu  assembled  together  in  one  place. 
The  tribes  of  the  Mazyes  prepared  themselves  for  a  raid  out  of 
their  own  country.  The  leaders  of  their  warriors  had  confidence  in 
their  plans. 

As  in  former  times  the  Libyans  were  the  prime 
movers  of  hostilities,  so  now  their  kings  Zamar  and 
Zautmar  appear  as  instigators  and  leaders  in  battle. 

The  defeat  of  the  enemy  was  tremendous.  Three 
years  after  this  event  a  warUke  movement  broke  out  in 
the  north,  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  Carian  and 
Golchian  tribes,  but  they  were  at  last  utterly  routed  in 
a  naval  engagement  at  Migdol,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Felusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  inscriptions  of  the 
temple  of  victory  thus  relate  the  story  : — 

A  quivering  (not  of  fear)  seized  the  people  in  their  limbs :  they  (the 
invaders)  came  up  leaping  from  their  coasts  and  islands,  and  qpread 
themselves  all  at  once  over  the  lands.  No  people  stood  before  their 
arms,  beginning  with  the  people  of  Kheta,  of  Kadi  (Galilee),  and  Car- 
chwnish,  Aradns,  and  Alus.  They  wasted  these  countries,  and  pitched 
a  camp  at  one  place  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites.  They  plundered  the 
inhabitants  and  the  territory  as  if  they  had  been  nothing.  And  they 
came  on  (against  Egypt),  but  there  was  held  in  readiness  a  fiery 
furnace  before  their  countenance  on  the  side  of  Egypt.  Their  home 
was  in  the  land  of  the  Puroeatha,  the  Zakkar,  the  Shakalsha,  the 
Dsanau,  and  the  Uashuash.  These  nations  had  leagued  together ; 
they  laid  their  hand  on  the  double  land  of  Egypt,  to  encircle  the 
land.  Their  heart  was  full  of  confidence,  they  were  full  of  plans. 
This  happened,  since  such  was  the  ^^-ill  of  this  god,  the  lord  of  the 
gods  (Amen  of  Thebes).  An  ambush  was  prepared  to  take  them  in 
the  snare  like  birds.  He  (Amen)  gave  me  strength,  and  granted 
success  to  my  plans.     My  arm  was  strong  as  iron  when  I  broke 
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tetb.  I  bad  gsudad  mU  a^  boundary  up  to  Zshi  (PhillBtiA). 
TIbBn  itood  in  amlndi  om  against  them  the  chief  leaders,  th» 
rnvRHW^  tiw  nobis  wn'Mai^'  and  the  chief  people  of  the  varrion. 
[A  Mvoa]  mm  h^it  on  tiw  water,  like  a  strong  w&U,  of  ships  of 
WW,  cf  mttdiMttnifi,  flC  boati  Und  skiHa.  The7  were  maoned  from 
'  thB  (onpait  to  Hkt  hindpart  with  the  bravest  warriors,  who  bore 
tiuiranna,aiklvitltthebwfcUft-guardsof  the  land  of  Egypt.  They 
wan  like  roaring  UoM  on  tha  Mountain.  The  knights  were  of  the 
■wifteat  in  tiM  IMW^  and  tha  most  distinguished  horsemen  of  & 
lUltol  hand,  lluir  banaa  qaiverod  in  all  their  limbs,  ready  to 
tnnqila  tdie  natioiia  nndtr  Ibirir  hoofs.  I  was  like  the  war-god 
Kanto,  Aa  itrang.  I  haU  mj  ground  before  them.  They  beheld 
the  fa*ttlA  ai  my  hands.  I,  Sing  Ka-mesau  III.,  I  went  far  fom-ard 
in  tibe  van,  oonaoiou  at  mj  might,  strong  of  arm,  protecting  my 
aoUian  in  tlw  daj  ot  battle,  they  who  biul  reached  the  boundary 
od  n^  OOtmtiy  nsvcrmoraraapad  harvest.  Their  soul  and  their  spirit 
paaaed  sway  for  tmr.  Ibay  who  had  assembled  themselves  over 
against  theothemon  the  grort  sea,  a  mighty  firebrand  lightened 
baton  Hum,  in  front  ot  the  moatfaa  et  the  ttrcr.  A  wall  o(  nan 
flhat  tham  in  vfoa  the  lak&  'Bt^  wan  dtifan  away,  daihad  to  the 
groond,  hawn  down  on  tite  hank  oil  Aa  water.  Ihqr  wan  ibin  kj 
hondrede  of  hai^  ol  ocnrsaa,  Hie  and  waa  a  naw  hoijbidiig.  f%mt- 
■bipa  and  all  tiudr  po—eeriona  lay  atnwn  <m  the  minor  tt  Uw 
water.  Thus  have  I  taken  from  the  nations  the  desire  to  direct 
their  tiioughtfi  against  Egypt.  They  exalt  my  name  in  their  country ;. 
yea,  their  heart  ia  on  fire  for  me  ao  long  as  I  shall  mt  on  the  thronfr 
of  Horemkhu. 

A  trembling  seized  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions  in 
their  body,  because  of  the  Puroeatha  and  the  Zakkar,  beoanae  they 
plundered  their  land.  If  they  went  out  to  meet  them,  their  spirit- 
failed.  Some  were  brave  people  by  land,  others  on  the  sea.  niosewho 
came  by  way  of  the  land,  Amen-Ra  pursued  them  and  annihilated 
them.  Those  who  entered  Into  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  were  caught 
like  birds  in  nets.    They  were  wade  prisoners. 

It  came  to  pass  that  the  people  of  the  northern  regions,  who- 
reside  in  their  islands  and  on  their  coasts,  shuddered  in  their  bodies. 
They  entered  into  the  lakes  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  Their  noses- 
snuffed  the  wind  :  their  desire  was  to  breathe  a  soft  air.  The  king 
broke  forth  like  a  whirlwind  opon  them,  to  fight  them  in  the  battle- 
field, like  all  his  heroes.  Their  spirit  was  annihilated  where  they 
stood,  their  soul  was  taken  from  them  ;  a  stronger  than  they  come 
opon  them. 

Ia  the  11th  year  of  Khampsinitus,  a  new  struggle 
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threatened  the  safety  of  the  country  from  the  West. 
The  Maxyes  attacked  E^ypt  under  the  leadership  of 
their  king  Mashashal  (Massala),  a  son  of  Xapur,  in  great 
force,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  rich  districts 
on  the  banks  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  about  the  month  of  Mesori  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  enemy  were  utterly  defeated. 
The  list  of  the  killed  was  very  considerable,  and  not 
less  was  the  number  of  the  prisoners  and  the  amount  of 
spoil,  of  which  a  list  is  here  subjoined  : — 

Total  number  of  hands  (cut  off)  .  •  2175 

Priionen  of  war  of  Pharaoh  belonging 
to  the  nation  of  the  Maxyes  : 

Commander-in-chief  1 

Commanders  ....  5 

Maxyes:  Men  1205 

Youths    ...  152 

Boys        ...  131 

Total     .        1494 

Their  wives     ....  342 

Girls 65 

Maid-servants  151 

Total  558 


Total  nnmber  of  prisoners  of  war  of 
Pharaoh,  without  distinction,  heads 

Maxyes,  whom  the  king  killed  on  the 
spot 


Other  things  (as  spoil) : 
Cattle— bulls 
Swords,  5  cubits  long 
Swords,  3  cubits  long 
Bows    . 
Chariots  of  war 
Quivers 
Spears . 
HorMS  and  asses  of  the  Maxyes 


2052 


2175 


119+x 
115 
124 
603 

93 
2310 

92 
183 


We  know  that  the  king  also  conquered  the  negroes 
(Nahasu),  the    Thiraui,  and    the  Amarai,  and  that. 
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besides  the  Purosatha,  the  ^  Tuirsha  of  the  sea '  were 
numbered  among  his  enemies,  and  that  the  Ehar 
(Phoenicians)  and  the  Amorites  received  a  severe 
chastisement  from  hun. 

Of  special  value  are  the  effigies  of  the  conquered 
kings,  which  Bamses  m.  caused  to  be  sculptured  in  his 
palace  by  the  side  of  the  temple  of  Amen  at  Medhiet 
Haba. 

1«  The  king  of  the  miserable  land  of  Gush  (Ethiopia). 
2-3.  Destroyed. 

4.  The  king  of  the  Libu  (libya). 

5.  The  king  of  Torses  (land  of  the  Negroes). 

6.  The  king  of  the  Mashauasha  (Mazyes). 

7.  The  king  of  Taraoa  (land  of  the  Negroes). 

8.  The  miserable  king  of  Elheta  (Hethites)  as  a  living  prisonei; 

9.  The  miserable  king  of  the  Amori  (Amorites). 

10.  The  leader  of  the  hostile  bands  of  the  Zakkari  (Zjgntm^ 

11.  The  people  of  the  sea  of  Shardana  (CSiartani). 

12.  The  leader  of  the  hostile  bands  of  the  Shasu  (Edomites). 

13.  The  people  of  the  sea  of  Tuirsha  (Taurus). 

14.  The  leader  of  the  hostile  bands  of  the  Pu[ro6atha]  (Pro- 

soditse). 

Bamses  EH.  conducted  a  campaigu  of  vengeance 
against  several  of  the  above-named  nations.  The 
names  of  the  conquered  cities  and  countries  cover  one 
side  of  the  pylon  of  the  temple  at  Medinet  Habfi. 


1.  Ma  .  .  . 

2.  Poro  .  .  . 

3.  Puther  ....  (Patara   ?   in 

Lycia). 

4.  Zizi  .  .  . 

5.  Tharshka  (Tarus  in  Cilicia). 

6.  Khareb. 

7.  Salomaski   (Salamis  in   Cy- 

prus). 

8.  Kathian  (Citium  in  Cyprus). 

9.  Aimar  (Marion  in  Cyprus). 
10.  Sali  (Soli  in  Cyprus). 


11.  Ithal  (Idalium  in  Cyprus).  prus). 


12.  (M)aqua8    (Acamas   in   Cy- 

prus ?). 

13.  Tarshebi. 

14.  Bizar. 

15.  A  ...  si. 

16.  Aman  (Mons  Amanus). 

17.  Alikan. 

18.  Pikaz. 

19.  .  .  .  ubai. 

20.  Kerena,  Kelena  (Cerynia  in 

Cyprus) 

21.  Kir  .  .  .  (Curium     in     Cy- 
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32.  Kilienfln      (Colonae  f      in 

Fhrygia). 

33.  Manlnot  (Mallus  in  Cilioift). 

34.  Samai    (Syme^     a     Garian 

island). 
35*  Thasakha. 

36.  Me  .  .  .  an. 

37.  I-bir-,  I-WL 

38.  Athena  (Adana  in  (Slida). 

39.  Kartamaah  (Coraoeiiiioi  in 

Cflida). 


22.  Aboroth. 

23.  Kabur  (Cibyra  in  Cilicia). 

24.  Aimal  (Myle  in  Cilicia). 

25.  U  .  .  .  lu  (Ale  in  Cilicia). 

26.  Kvahpita     (CasyponiB      in 

Cilicia). 

27.  Kanu    (comp.     Canniu    in 

Ouria). 

28.  L  .  .  •  aroa  (Larissa). 

29.  Arrainklia. 

30.  ShabL 

31.  Zaur  (Zor-Tynis  in  Cilicia). 

Even  if  some  of  the  parallel  names  should  receive 
rectification  hereafter,  yet  still  the  fact  remains  certain, 
that  in  this  list  places  on  the  coast  and  islands  of  Asia 
Minor  were  intended  by  the  Egyptians. 

In  the  case  before  us  we  may  assume  as  certain 
that  the  places  enumerated  were  the  seats  of  Carian 
peoples  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
but  especially  in  Cilicia  and  Cyprus.  The  presents  and 
buildings  for  which  the  gods  were  indebted  to  their 
grateful  son  Bamses  m.  are  all  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  great  Harris  Papyrus. 

The  Bamessea,  or  buildings  raised  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  Ehampsinitus,  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Thebes  possesses  the  lion's  share,  and 
next  to  it  Heliopolis  and  Memphis.  "With  regard  to 
other  places,  new  temples  of  Ramses  HI.  are  named 
in  a  summary,  in  their  succession  from  south  to 
north : — 

A  Ramesseum  in  Thinis  in  honour  of  the  Egyptian 
Mars,  Anhur. 

A  Ramesseum  in  Abydos  for  the  god  Osiris. 

A  Ramesseum  in  Coptos. 

A  Ramesseum  in  Apu. 

Two  Ramessea  in  Lycopolis. 

Two  Ramessea  in  Hermopolis. 
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A  Eamesseum  in  the  temple-town  of  Sutekh,  in  the 
city  of  Pa-Eamses  Meri-Amen. 

The  temple  of  Amen  at  Medinet  Habtl,  on  Neb- 
ankh,  the  holy  mountain  of  the  dead,  still  remains  the 
most  beautiful  and  remarkable  monument  of  this  king. 
The  reliefs,  which  cover  the  interior  and  exterior  walls, 
represent  in  a  lifelike  and  artistic  style  various  detadied 
episodes  in  his  campaigns,  even  to  an  occasional  lion- 
hunt.  The  appended  inscriptions  give  an  instructive 
explanation  of  the  scenes.  Others  give  an  insight  into 
the  order  of  the  feasts,  as  then  observed,  inclusive  of 
the  sacrifices,  and  into  the  fixed  holidays  of  the  old 
Egyptian  calendar,  according  to  the  latest  arrangement. 
We  find  here  a  '  heavenly '  calendar,  expressly  distin- 
guished from  the  ^earthly'  one.  Among  the  general 
holidays  were  the  29th,  30th,  1st,  2nd,  4th,  6th,  8th, 
and  15th  days  of  each  month.  The  days  are  set  forth 
in  this  order,  according  to  the  Egyptian  assumption 
that  the  29th  day  is  that  on  which  the  conjunction  of 
the  sun  and  moon  takes  place,  and  on  which  the  world 
was  created : — 

1        Tehuti.     Rifling  of  the  Sothis-star  (Sinus),  a  sacrifice  for 

Amen. 

17  „  Eve  of  the  Uaga  feast. 

18  „  Uaga  feast. 

19  „  Feast  of  TehutL 

22  „  Feast  of  the  great  manifestation  of  Osiris. 

17  Paophi.  Eve  of  the  Amen-feast  of  Hapi. 

19-23       „  The  first  five  days  of  the  Amen-feast  of  Hapi. 

12  Athyr.  Last  day  of  the  festival  of  Hapi. 

17  n  Special  feast  after  the  festival  of  Hapi. 

1  Khoiak.  Feast  of  Hathor. 

20  „  Feast  of  sacrifice. 

21  „  Opening  of  the  Tomb  (of  Osiris). 

22  „  Feast  of  the  hoeing  of  the  earth. 

23  „  Preparation  of  the  sacrificial  altar  in  the  Tomb 

(of  Osiris). 

24  „  Exhibition  of  [the  corpse]  of  Sekar  (Osiris)  in 

the  midst  of  the  sacrifice. 
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25  Khmak.    FeMt  of  tlie  (mourning)  goddesses. 

26  „  Feast  of  Sekar  (Osiris). 

27  „  Feast  (of  the  father)  of  the  palms. 

28  „  Feast  of  the  procession  of  the  obelisk. 

30  „  Feast  of  the  setting  up  of  the  image  of  Did. 

1         TyhL      Feast  of  the  coronation  of  Horns,  which  served 

also  for  that  of  King  Ramses  III. 

6  „  A  new  Amen-feast  founded  by  Ramses  III. 

22  „  Heri-feast. 

29  (t)      n  ^7  o^  ^®  exhibition  of  the  meadow. 

The  feasts  which  follow  these  are  iinfortxmately 
obliterated.  To  the  special  feast-days  must  be  added 
the  26th  of  Pakhons,  in  commemoration  of  the  king's 
accession  to  the  throne. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Thebes,  Eamses  LEI.  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  an  oracle-giving  temple  of  the  god 
Xhonsu,  the  son  of  Amen  and  the  godd^s  Mut.  He 
likewise  founded  a  new  Bamesseum,  which  adjoined  the 
great  forecourt  of  the  temple  of  Amen  at  Thebes.  It 
is  still  well  preserved,  but  is  almost  worthless  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  An  inscription  on  its  eastern 
side  records  as  a  fact  that  Bamses  HE.,  in  the  16th  year 
of  his  reign,  in  the  month  Pa}^,  appointed  special 
sacrifices  for  the  god.  The  altar  dedicated  to  this 
purpose  was  an  artistic  work  of  silver. 

In  foreign  countries  also  temples  were  built,  and 
according  to  the  Harris  Papyrus  the  king  erected  a 
Ramesseum  to  Amen  in  the  city  of  Kanaan.  The 
statue  of  the  god  was  set  up  in  its  holy  of  holies,  and 
obligation  was  laid  on  the  tribes  of  the  Ruthen  to 
provide  this  temple  with  all  necessaries.  That  Bamses 
in.  did  not  enjoy  his  throne  without  cares  and  alarms 
is  proved  by  a  harem  conspiracy  which  aimed  at  his 
overthrow.  It  was  discovered,  and  the  king  immediately 
summoned  a  court  of  justice  and  himself  named  the 
judges  who  were  to  try  and  sentence  the  guilty. 
The  names  of  the  judges  and  the  judgments  which  were 
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delivered  have  been  handed  down  to  us  nearly  comp1< 
m  the  Judicial  Papyrus  of  Turin,  which  has  been  trai 
lated  by  M.  Le  Page  Eenouf : — 

Page  2.  (1)  'And  the  comnussion  was  given  to  the  tressurer 
KTentu-em-taui,  the  treasurer  Foif-roui,  (2)  the  fan-bearer  Koro, 
the  councillor  Pn-besat,  the  councillor  Kedejiden,  tlte  conneiUor 
Baal-mEihar,  (3)  the  councillor  Pa-aru-snnu,  the  councillor  Tehuti- 
rekh-nefer,  the  royal  interpreter  Pen-rennu,  the  scribe  Mai,  (4)  the 
scribe  Pra-em-heb  of  the  chancery,  the  colour-bearer  Hor-a,  of 
garrison  ;  to  this  effect : — 

(&)  '  Regarding  the   speeches  which  people  have  uttered, 
wtiich  are  unknown,  you  Ghall  institute  an  enquiry  about  them. 
They  shall  be  brought  to  a  trial  to  see  if  they  deserve  death.    Then 
tbey  shall  put  themselves  to  death  with  their  own  hand.' 

Ramses  HI.  warns  the  judges  to  conduct  the  affair 
conscientiously,  and  concludes  with  these  words :— - 

Paob  3.  (1)  'If  al!  that  has  happened  was  such  that  it  wma 
actually  done  by  them,  (~2)  lot  their  doing  be  upon  theirown  hekda. 
(3)  I  am  the  guardian  and  protector  for  ever,  and  (4)  bearer  of  the 
royal  inaignia  of  justice  in  presence  of  the  god-king  (5)  Amett-Ro, 
and  in  presence  of  the  prince  of  eternity,  Oairia,' 

This  is  followed  by  a  second  and  longer  section, 
which  enables  us  to  understand  very  clearly  the  result 
of  the  trial : — 

Paoe  4.  (1)  'These  are  the  persona  who  were  brought  up  oa 
account  of  their  great  crimes  before  the  judgment-seat,  to  be  judged 
by  the  treasurer  Mentu-era-taui,  by  the  treasurer  Paif-roui,  by  the 
fan-bearer  Karo,  by  the  councillor  Pa-besat,  by  the  scribe  Mai  of  tb» 
chancery,  and  by  the  standard-bearer  Hor-a,  and  who  were  judged 
and  found  guilty,  and  to  whom  punishment  was  awarded,  that  their 
offence  might  be  expiated. 

(2)  '  The  chief  culprit  Beka-kamen.  He  was  boun-stewanl. 
He  was  brought  up  because  of  actual  participation  in  the  doinga  oC 
the  wife  Tbi  and  the  women  of  the  harem.  He  had  conspired 
with  them,  and  bad  carried  abroad  their  commission  given  by  word 
of  mouth  to  their  mothers  and  sisters  there,  to  stir  up  the  people, 
and  to  assemble  the  malcontents,  to  commit  a  crime  against  their 
lord.  They  set  him  before  the  elders  of  the  judgment-aeaL  Tliey 
judged  his  offence,  and  found  him  guilty  of  having  done  so,  uid 
he  was  fully  convicted  of  his  crime.  The  Judges  awanled  him  I 
puiUBhment, 
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(3)  '  The  chief  culprit  Mestu-su-Ra.  He  was  a  councillor.  He 
was  brought  up  because  of  his  actual  participation  in  the  doings  of 
Beka-kamen,  the  house-steward.  He  had  conspired  with  the 
women  to  stir  up  the  malcontents,  to  commit  a  crime  against 
their  lord.  Thej  set  him  before  Uie  elders  of  the  judgment-seat. 
Thej  judged  his  offenca  They  found  hira  guilty,  and  awarded  him 
hb  punishment. 

(4)  '  The  chief  culprit  Panauk.  He  was  the  royal  secretary  of 
the  harem,  for  the  service  of  the  women's  house.  He  was  brought 
up  on  account  of  his  actual  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Beka-kamen  and  Mestu-su-Ra,  to  commit  a  crime  against  their 
lord.  They  set  him  before  the  elders  of  the  judgment-seat.  They 
judged  his  offenca  They  found  him  guilty,  and  awarded  him  his 
punishment. 

(5)  '  The  chief  culprit  Pen-tuauu.  He  was  the  royal  secretary 
of  the  harem,  for  the  service  of  the  women's  house.  He  was  brought 
up  on  account  of  hb  actual  participation  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Beka-kamen  and  Mestu-su-Ra  and  Uie  other  chief  culprit,  who  was 
the  overseer  of  the  harem  of  the  women  in  the  women's  house,  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  malcontents  who  had  conspired  to  com- 
mit a  crime  against  their  lord.  They  set  hira  before  the  elders  of 
the  judgment-seat.  They  judged  his  offence.  They  found  him 
guilty,  and  awarded  him  his  punishment. 

(6)  *The  chief  culprit  Pa-nef-emtu-Amen.  He  was  a  land- 
surveyor,  for  the  service  of  the  women's  house.  He  was  brought  up 
because  he  had  listened  to  the  speeches  which  the  conspirators  and 
the  women  of  Uie  women's  house  had  indulged  in,  without  giving 
information  of  them.  He  was  set  before  the  elders  of  the  judgment- 
seat.  They  judged  his  offence,  and  found  him  guilty,  and  awarded 
him  his  punishment. 

(7)  *  The  chief  culprit  Karpusa.  He  was  a  land-surveyor,  for 
the  service  of  the  women's  house.  He  was  brought  up  on  account 
of  the  talk  which  he  had  heard,  but  had  kept  silence.  He  was 
set  before  the  elders  of  the  judgment-seat,  and  they  judged  his 
ofibnce,  and  found  him  guilty,  and  awarded  him  his  puni^ment. 

(8)  *  The  chief  culprit  Kha-m-apet.  He  was  a  li^d -surveyor,  for 
the  service  of  the  women's  house.  He  was  brought  up  on  account 
of  the  talk  which  he  had  heard,  but  had  kept  silence.  He  was  set 
before  the  elders  of  Uie  judgment-seat,  and  they  judged  his  offence, 
and  found  him  guilty,  and  awarded  him  his  punishment. 

(9)  *The  chief  culprit  Kha-em-maanro.  He  was  a  land-surveyor, 
for  the  service  of  the  women's  house.  He  was  brought  up  because 
of  the  talk  which  he  had  heard,  but  had  kept  silence.  He  was  set 
before  the  elders  of  the  judgment- seat,  and  they  judged  his  offence* 
and  found  him  guilty,  and  awarded  him  his  punishment. 
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(10)  'The  chief  culprit  Seti-em-pa-Tehnti.  He  was  a  land-sur- 
veyor, for  the  service  of  the  women's  house.  He  was  brought  up  on 
account  of  the  talk  which  he  hnd  henrd,  but  hod  kept  silence.  He 
was  set  before  the  elders  of  the  judgment- seat,  tuid  they  judged  his 
ofience,  and  found  him  guilty,  and  awarded  bim  his  punish- 
ment. 

(11)  'The  chief  culprit  6eti-em-pa-Amen.  He  was  a  land- 
surveyor,  for  the  service  of  tlie  women's  house.  He  was  bronghl 
up  on  account  of  the  talk  which  he  had  heard,  but  had  kept' 
silence.  Ho  was  set  before  the  elders  of  the  judgment-seat,  and 
they  judged  his  oSeuce,  and  found  him  guilty,  and  awarded  him 
his  punishment. 

(12)  'The  chief  culprit  Un-ro-maat,  He  was  a  councillor, 
was  brought  up  because  he  had  been  an  ear-witness  of  the  commu- 
nications of  the  overseer  of  the  house,  and  had  held  hit)  tongue  and 
kept  silence,  without  giving  any  information  thereof.  He  was  set 
before  the  elders  of  the  judgment-se.at,  and  they  found  bim  guilty, 
and  awarded  him  his  punishment. 

(13)  '  The  chief  culprit  Ath-heb-set.  He  was  the  acaomplice  of 
Bcka-kamen.  He  was  brought  up  because  he  hod  been  on  ear- 
witness  of  the  communications  of  Boka-kamen.  He  had  been  his 
confidant,  without  having  reported  it.  He  was  set  before  tlie  elders 
of  the  judgment-seat,  and  they  found  him  guilty,  and  awarded  him 
his  punishment. 

(H)  'The  chief  culprit  Pa-lo-fca.  He  was  a  councillor,  and 
scribe  of  the  treasury.  He  was  brought  up  on  account  of  his  actital 
participation  with  Beka-kamen.  He  had  also  heard  his  communi- 
cations, without  having  made  report  of  them.  He  was  set  before 
the  elders  of  the  judgment-seat.  They  found  him  guilty,  and 
awarded  him  his  punishment. 

(1.5)  'The  chief  culprit,  the  Libyan  Inini,  He  was  a  counoillur. 
He  was  brought  up  because  of  his  actual  participation  with  B«kk> 
kamen.  He  had  listenetl  to  his  communications  without  having 
made  report  of  them.  He  was  set  before  the  elders  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat.   They  found  liim  guilty,  and  awarded  him  bix  pniu>^ 

Paob  5.  (1)  '  The  wives  of  the  people  of  thegnte  of  the  women's 
house,  who  had  joined  the  conspirators,  were  brought  before  the 
elders  of  the  judgment -seat.  They  found  thoiii  guilty,  and  awardod 
them  their  punishment.     Six  women. 

(2)  '  The  chief  culprit  Fa-keti,  a  son  of  Lema.  He  was  treasurer. 
He  was  brought  up  on  account  of  his  actual  participation  with  the 
chief  accused,  Pen-heban.  Ho  had  conspired  with  him  to  asaemhlo 
the  malcontents,  to  commit  a  crime  ugainst  their  lord.     He  wa» 
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brought  before  Uie  elders  of  the  judgment-seat     They  found  him 
gniltj,  and  awarded  him  his  punishment. 

(3)  *  The  chief  culprit  Ban-em-us.  He  was  the  captain  of  the 
foreign  legion  of  the  CushL  He  was  brought  up  on  account  of  a 
message,  which  his  sister,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  women's 
bouse,  had  sent  to  him,  to  stir  up  the  people  who  were  malcontent 
(sajing),  "  Come,  accomplish  the  crime  against  thy  lord."  He  was 
set  before  Kedenden,  Baal-mahar,  Pa-aru-sunu,  and  Tehuti-rekh- 
nefer.  They  judged  him,  and  found  him  guilty,  and  awarded  him 
bb  punishment. 

(4)  *  Persons  who  were  brought  up  on  account  of  their  crime,  and 
on  account  of  their  actual  participation  with  Beka-kamen  (namely), 
Pa-as  and  Pen-ta-ur.  They  were  set  before  the  elders  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat to  be  tried.  They  found  them  guilty,  laid  them  down 
by  their  arms  (i.e.  by  force)  at  the  judgment-seat,  and  they  died  by 
their  own  hand  '  without  their  expiation  being  completed. 

(5)  *  The  chief  accused  Pa-as  :  he  was  a  captain  of  the  soldiers. 
The  chief  accused  Mes-sui  :  he  was  a  scribe  of  the  treasury.  The 
chief  accused  Kamen  :  he  was  an  overseer.  The  chief  accused  I-ri : 
he  was  a  priest  of  Uie  goddess  Sekhet.  The  chief  accused  Nebt'efau  : 
he  was  a  councillor.  The  chief  accused  Shat-setem  :  he  was  a 
scribe  of  the  treasury.     Making  together,  6. 

(6)  *  These  are  the  persons  who  were  brought  up,  on  account  of 
their  crime,  to  the  judgment-seat,  before  Kedenden,  Baal-mahar, 
Pa-aru-sunu,  Tehuti-rekh-nefer,  and  Meri-usi-Amen.  They  judged 
them  for  their  crime,  they  found  them  guilty.  They  laid  them  down 
before  the  tribunal.     They  died  by  their  own  hand. 

(7)  '  Pen-ta-ur,  so  is  called  the  second  of  this  nama  He  was 
brought  up  because  of  his  actual  participation  witii  Thi,  his  mother, 
when  they  hatched  the  conspiracy  with  the  women  of  the  women's 
house,  and  because  of  the  crime  which  was  to  have  been  committed 
Against  their  lord.  He  was  set  before  the  councillors  to  be  judged. 
Thvy  found  him  guilty,  they  laid  him  down  where  he  stood.  He 
died  by  his  own  hand. 

(8)  '  The  chief  accused  Han- uten- Amen.  He  was  a  councillor. 
He  was  brought  up  because  of  the  crime  of  the  women  of  the  women's 
house.  He  luul  been  an  ear- witness  in  the  midst  of  them,  without 
haWng  given  information.  They  set  him  before  the  councillors  to 
judge  him.  They  found  him  guilty.  They  laid  him  down  where 
he  sUmxL     He  died  by  his  own  hand. 

(9)  '  The  chief  accused  Amen-khau.  He  was  Adon  for  the  service 

*  H.  Le  Po^c  RcDouf  ubservcti :—  phatically  msrks  the  aircot  of   the 

'The  exprcMion  au-/  mutnef  fetrf  ia  deed,    A»  kktper  fettf  lignlfiei  mlf- 

a  very  remarkable  one.    The  prononn  existent  »o  mn/  t'em/  means  djfimf  hf 

i*urf  has  a  redexire  force  and  em-  ome%  eitm  hsmd.* 
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of  the  women's  house.  He  was  brought  up  because  of  the  crime 
of  the  women  of  the  women's  house.  He  had  been  an  ear- witness 
among  them,  without  having  given  information.  They  set  him 
before  the  councillors  to  be  judged.  Thej  found  him  guilty.  They 
laid  him  down  where  he' stood.     He  died  by  his  own  hand. 

(10)  'The  chief  accused  Pa-ari  He  was  a  royal  scribe  of  the 
harem,  for  the  service  of  the  women's  house.  He  was  brought  up 
because  of  the  crime  of  the  women  of  the  women's  boosa  He 
had  been  an  ear-witness  in  the  midst  of  Uiem,  without  having 
given  information  of  it.  They  set  him  before  the  councillors  to  be 
judged.  They  found  him  guilty.  They  laid  him  down  where  he 
stood.     He  died  by  his  own  hand. 

Page  6.  (1)  '  These  are  the  persons  who  received  their  punish- 
ment, and  had  their  noses  and  their  ears  cut  off,  because  they  had 
in  fact  neglected  to  give  full  evidence  in  their  depositions.  The 
women  had  arrived  and  had  reached  the  place  where  these  were. 
They  kept  a  beer-house  there,  and  they  were  in  league  with  Pa-as. 
Their  crime  was  thus  expiated. 

(2)  'The  chief  culprit  Pa-bast.  He  was  a  councillor.  His 
punishment  was  accomplished  on  him.     He  died  by  his  own  hand. 

(3)  '  The  chief  culprit  Mai.   He  was  scribe  in  the  chancery. 

(4)  '  The  chief  culprit  Tai-nekht-tha.  He  was  commander  of 
the  garrison. 

(5)  *  The  chief  culprit  Nanai.  He  was  the  overseer  of  the 
Sakht  (?). 

(6)  '  Persons,  about  whom  it  was  doubtful  if  they  had  conspired 
with  them  with  thoroughly  evil  intentions. 

(7)  'They  laid  down,  without  completing  his  expiation,  the  chief 
culprit  Hor-a.     He  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  garrison.' 

Here  ends  the  Turin  Papyrus.  The  following  ex- 
tracts, which  belong  to  the  same  trial,  are  found  in  two 
separate  fragments  of  the  Lee  and  Rollin  Papyrus. 

The  translation  of  the  first  fragment  is  as  follows  : — 

....  to  all  the  people  of  this  place,  in  which  I  am  staying,  and 
to  all  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Thus  then  spake  Penhi,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  herds  of  cattle,  to  him  :  *  If  I  only  possessed 
a  writing,  which  would  give  me  power  and  strength  ! ' 

Then  he  gave  him  a  writing  from  the  rolls  of  the  books  of 
Ramses  III.,  the  great  god,  his  lord.  Then  there  came  upon  him 
a  divine  magic,  an  enchantment  for  men.  He  reached  (thereby  ?) 
to  the  side  |  of  the  women's  house,  and  into  that  other  great  and 
deep  place.     He  formed  human  figures  of  wax,  with  the  intention 
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of  having  them  carried  in  bj  the  hand  of  the  land-surveyor  Adi- 
roma  ;  |  to  alienate  the  mind  of  one  of  the  girls,  and  to  bewitch  the 
others.  Some  of  the  disooarses  were  carried  in,  others  were  brought 
out.  Now,  however,  he  was  brought  to  trial  |  on  account  of  them, 
and  there  was  found  in  them  incitation  to  all  kinds  of  wickedness, 
and  all  kinds  of  villany,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  have  done. 
It  was  true,  that  he  had  done  all  this  in  conjunction  with  |  the 
other  chief  culprits,  who,  like  him,  were  without  a  god  or  a  goddess. 
They  inflicted  upon  him  the  great  punishment  of  death,  such  as  the 
holy  writings  pronounced  against  him. 

In  a  second  fragment  of  the  same  papyrus  the  fol- 
lowing words  can  be  further  made  out :— 

[He  had  committed  this  offence  and  was  judged]  for  it.  They 
found  in  it  the  material  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness  and  all  kinds  of 
▼illany  which  his  heart  had  imagined  to  do.  It  was  true,  (namely) 
[aU  that  he  had  done  in  conjunction  with]  the  other  chief  culprits, 
who,  like  him,  were  without  a  god  or  a  goddess.  Such  were 
the  grievous  crimes,  worthy  of  death,  and  the  grievous  sins  [in  the 
country],  which  he  had  done.  But  now  he  was  convicted  on 
account  of  those  grievous  offences  worthy  of  death,  which  he  had 
committed.  He  died  by  his  own  hand.  For  the  elders,  who  were 
before  him,  had  given  sentence  that  he  should  die  by  his  own 
hand  |  [with  the  other  chief  culprits,  who,  like  him,]  were  without 
the  sun-god  Ra,  according  as  the  holy  writings  declared  what  should 
be  done  to  him. 

The  contents  of  the  EoUin  Papyrus,  and  likewise  a 
fragment  of  a  greater  papyrus,  are  confined  to  the 
following  official  statement : — 

He  had  made  some  magical  writings  to  ward  off  ill  luck ; 
he  had  made  some  gods  of  wax,  and  some  human  figures,  to  paraljrse 
the  limbs  of  a  man  ;  |  and  he  had  put  these  into  the  hand  of  Beka- 
kamen,  though  the  nun -god  Ra  did  not  permit  that  he  should 
accomplish  this,  either  he  or  the  superintendent  of  the  house,  or 
the  other  chief  culprits,  because  he  (the  god)  said,  *  Let  them  go  for- 
ward with  it,  that  they  may  furnish  grounds  for  proceeding  against 
them/  Thus  had  he  attempted  to  complete  the  shameful  deeds 
which  he  had  prepared,  without  the  sun-gud  Ra  having  granted 
them  actual  success.  He  was  brought  to  trial,  and  they  found  out  the 
real  facts,  consisting  in  all  kinds  of  crime  and  |  all  sorts  of  rillany, 
which  his  heart  liad  imagined  to  do.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
purposed  to  do  all  this  in  concert  with  all  the  chief  culprits,  who 
were  like  him.     This  was  |  a  grieroos  crime,  worthy  of  death,  and 
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grievous  wickedness  for  the  land,  which  he  had  committed.  Bnt 
they  found  out  the  grievous  crime,  worthy  of  death,  which  he  had 
committed.     He  died  hy  his  own  hand. 

The  wife  of  Eamses  bore,  besides  her  Egyptian 
appellation  Isis,  the  foreign  name  of  Hema-rozath. 
Her  father's  name,  Hebuan-rozenath,  has  nothing  of  an 
Egyptian  sound,  so  that  it  is  possible  the  Pharaoh 
brought  home  a  foreign  princess  as  his  wife.  The  sub- 
joined Ust  of  his  sons  is  from  the  temple  of  victory  at 
Medlnet  Habfl  :— 

1.  Prince  Ra-messu  I.,  commander  of  the  infantry,  afterwards 
King  Ra-messu  IV, 

2.  Prince  Ra-messu  II.,  afterwards  King  Ra-messu  YI. 

3.  Prince  Ra-messu  III.,  royal  master  of  the  horse,  afterwards 
King  Ra-messu  VII. 

4.  Prince  Ra-messu  IV.,  Set-her-khopeshef,  royal  master  of  the 
horse,  afterwards  King  Ra-messu  VIH. 

5.  Prince  Pra-her-unamef,  first  captain  of  the  chariots  of  war. 

6.  Prince  Mentu-her-khopeshe^  chief  marshal  of  the  army. 

7.  Prince  Ra-messu  V.,  Meri-atmu,  high  priest  of  the  Sun  in 
Heliopolis,  afterwards  King  Meri-atmu. 

8.  Prince  Ra-messu  VI.,  Khamuas,  high  priest  of  Ptah-Sekar  in 
Memphis. 

9.  Prince  Ra-messu  VII.,  Amen-her-khopeshef. 
10.  Prince  Ra-messu  VIII.,  Meri-Amen. 

Of  eight  other  princes  and  fourteen  princesses  we 
do  not  know  the  names.  Their  portraits  have  no  ex- 
planatory inscriptions  appended. 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  the  king  was  Meribast, 
the  Theban  chief  priest  of  Amen. 

After  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  Eamses  HI. 
prepared  his  sepulchre  in  the  valley  of  the  royal 
tombs.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  a  range  of  side- 
chambers,  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  possessions 
of  the  king,  such  as  weapons,  household  furniture,  and 
so  forth,  are  represented  in  coloured  pictures. 

After  the  death  of  Ehampsinitus,  the  eldest  of  his 
sons. 
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Ra-messu  IV.  Haq-Maat  (cie.  b.c.  1166), 

ascended  the  throne.  According  to  the  rock  inscrip- 
tions in  the  valleys  of  Hammam&t,  this  Bamses  took 
especial  pleasure  in  the  exploration  of  the  desert 
mountain  valleys  on  the  Arabian  side  of  Egypt. 
Under  the  pretext  of  searching  there  for  stone  suitable 
for  monuments,  the  most  distinguished  Egyptians  were 
sent  away  to  those  gloomy  regions.  Subjoined  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  historical  contents  of  a  rock- 
tablet  of  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  officials  and  workmen  who,  in 
the  twelfth  century  before  our  era,  gave  life  to  these 
wUdvaUeys. 

The  memorial  tablet  begins  with  the  date  of  the 
27th  Payni  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Ra-messu  IV. 

After  the  usual  official  flatteries  *  for  that  the  king 
had  laid  waste  the  lands  and  plundered  the  inhabitants 
in  their  valleys,'  it  continues : — 

Good  times  were  in  Egypt,  as  in  those  of  Uie  Sun-god  Ra,  in 
his  kingdom,  for  this  divine  benefactor  was  like  the  god  Tehuti,  on 
account  of  the  keeping  of  the  laws. 

Crimes  had  increased,  but  the  lies'  were  put  down,  and  the  land 
was  restored  to  a  peaceful  state  in  the  time  of  his  reign. 

He  prepared  joy  for  Egypt  a  hundred- thousandfold. 

His  heart  watched  to  seek  out  something  good  for  his  father 
(Hor  of  Coptos),  the  creator  of  his  body.  He  caused  to  be  opened 
for  him  (9)  an  entrance  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  not  known 
before,  because  the  (existing)  road  to  it  was  too  distant  for  all  the 
people,  and  their  memory  was  not  sufficient  to  discover  it.  Then 
the  king  considered  in  his  mind,  like  hLs  father  Horus,  the  son  of 
Isis,  how  he  might  lay  down  a  road,  to  reach  the  place  at  his 
pleasure.  (10)  He  made  a  circuit  tlirough  tliis  splendid  mountain 
land,  for  the  creation  of  monuments  of  granite  for  his  father  and 
for  his  ancestors,  and  for  the  gods  and  goddesses,  who  are  the  lords 
of  Egypt.  He  set  up  a  memorial -tablet  on  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain, inscribed  with  the  full  name  of  King  Ra-messu. 
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(11)  Xhcn  did  the  king  give  directions  to  tLe  scribe  of  the 
bcdjf  mAmutm,  Ra-meesu-akhtu-heb,  and  to  the  scribe  of  Fh&raoh, 
Ban|Mldteti]eseer,User-maat-Ra-nekhtu,  of  the  temple  of  Aman- 
HoTt  ind  oC  Lris  in  Coptoe,  to  seek  a  suiUble  site  for  (12)  a  temple 
DO  die  moontain  of  Bukhan.  When  the;  had  gone  (thitiier)  [thej 
feODd  s  A(  pl*co],  which  was  veiy  good.     There  were  great  quarriee 


»  king  Immi  %  ri',  utd  gvm  airt^inM  -«»  4to 

dM  priMt  ol  Auen,  and  As  «Uif  avdiitMt  (1^  Piwn—  iii*l>fw. 
to  bring  aodi  (tnmiinMidi)  to  'Eg/pL 

Hun  Are  the  dWingiUMd  awntOBW^  «te  ««n  In  Idb  flon- 
pHT(ti»aelr): 

Xbe  foysl  oomunllflr  Vme-ta 
.   Xbe  njKl  oomunlkr  STflkfata-iAmn, 

And  the  Adot  Kh^n-tUr  of  tin  miring 

The  teeMBrer  Kh»-iii-thlr,. 

(11)  The  mperiateDdent  ii  the  qianft  Priaoe  A 
fl«y(lheb«i), 

13te  niperiiiteQdatit  of  the  tpaxrj  and  cnwaeer  of  tb»  Ox^l^ 
heH%    Bek-cn-KhoMD,   of  the   tnple  al  tf— —et  lU^awdr 

Hie  ooloiid  of  the  war  diariot^  Hehhto-AjBOt  c<  OeaoNi^ 
nia  wribe  trf  (he  enlkfaneitt  of  the  mnicn,  Baenar, 
(16)  The  scribe  of  the  Adon  of  the  vomora,  Bameam-neUitu, 
20  Bcribes  of  the  warriors, 
20  superior  officials  of  the  court  admimstration, 
The  colonel  of  the  marehal's-men  lyi  the  wurioTB,  Kha-m-maat- 
anar, 

20  manihal'a-men  of  the  warriors, 

(16)  60  captains  of  the  t«^-horBe  chariots, 

50  superiors  of  the  seers,  aaperintendents  of  the  (holy)  animals, 
seers,  scribes,  and  land  surveyors, 
5,000  people  of  the  warriors, 

(17)  200  foremen  of  the  guild  of  the  fishermen, 

800  redskins  (ErTtbneans,  Aperiu)  from  the  tribes  of  Ain  (be- 
tween the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile), 

2,000  house  servants  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh, 

1  Adon  as  chief  overseer  (of  these), 
50  men  of  the  police  (Mazai), 

The  superintendent  of  the  works  of  art,  Nekhtu-Amen, 

3  architects  for  the  workmen  of  the  (16)  quarries, 
130  quarr3niien  and  masons, 

2  draftsmen, 

4  sculptors; 
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900  of  the  number  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  long  journey, 
inaking  together  8,368  men. 

(19)  And  the  neceBsaries  for  them  were  carried  on  ten  carta. 
Six  pair  of  oxen  drew  each  cart  which  was  brou^t  from  Egypt  to 
the  mountains  of  Bukhan.  (20)  [There  were  also]  many  runners, 
who  were  laden  with  bread,  fledi,  and  vegetables,  for  they  had  not 
placed  them  thereon  (i.e.  on  the  waggons) ;  and  there  were  also 
brou^t  the  expiatory  offerings  for  the  gods  of  heaven  and  of  the 
earth  from  the  capital  city  of  Patoris  (Thebes)  in  great  purity. 

After  some  unintelligible  and  half-obliterated  words, 
the  conclusion  of  the  inscription  follows : — 

(21)  And  the  priests  made  a  proper  offering,  the  oxen  were 
slain,  the  calves  were  killed,  the  incense  steamed  heavenward,  wine 
flowed  as  if  in  rivers,  and  there  was  no  end  of  the  mead,  in  that 
place.  The  singers  raised  their  song.  Then  was  made  the  holy 
offering  to  Ajnsu,  to  Horus,  to  Isis,  [to  Amen,  to  Mut,  to  Khon- 
au,]  and  to  the  divinities,  the  lords  of  these  mountains.  Their 
heart  was  joyful,  they  received  the  gifts,  which  may  they  requite 
with  millions  of  30-years'  feasts  of  jubilee  to  their  dear  son,  King 
R*-mes8u,  the  dispenser  of  life  for  ever  ! 


With  the  exception  of  some  additions  to  the  temple 
erected  by  his  father,  to  Khonsu  of  Thebes,  and  some 
insignificant  sculptures  on  the  walls  and  columns  of  the 
great  temple  of  Amen  at  Apet,  the  memory  of  this  king 
has  not  been  preserved  in  any  remarkable  manner. 

That  his  rule  over  Egypt  was  contested  by  a 
claimant  to  the  throne,  who  was  beyond  the  immediate 
family  of  Ramses  m.,  is  proved  by  the  name  of  his 
successor, 

Ra-messu  v., 

whose  sepulchral  chamber,  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el- 
Mol(ik,  was  appropriated  by  Hamses  ^^.,  after  he  had 
substituted  his  own  names  for  those  of  his  hated  rival. 
What  this  Itamses  V.  tliought  of  liimself,  is  proved  by 
the  contents  of  his  rock-tablet  at  Silsilis,  which  contains 
absolutely  nothing  of  historic  value. 
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Of  the  8008  of  Bamfles  lEL,  who  icSkmeA  next  in 
order,  two  seem  to  have  reigned  mnmltmeonsly.  One 
of  these  waa  the  eev^ath  son, 

Ba-iobbu  liJBSi-Axiiir, 

a  son  of  the  qaeea  Mut^iafer-ari,  whose  OB^tUmdbdf 
with  the  name  Meri-Amen  Heri-Atmu,  was  disoovend 
many  yean  ago,  at  Heliopolis,  on  one  of  the  atones 
tying  in  the  road.  It  led  to  the  coiijectnie,  that  Mean- 
Atmu  reigned  as  viceroy  in  lower  ]ll^g3^ 
name.  The  Theban  monmnento  give  us  tibte  names  d 
this  brother  with  perfect  distinctness.    Bb  was  called 
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The  few  inscriptions  which  have  snrvived  tha  ravagea 
of  time  speak  of  his  monnments  dedicated  to  the  gods. 
The  most  important  edifice  is  his  splendid  tomb  in  the 
valley  of  Bib&n-el-Molftk.    The  tables  of  the  hours, 

with  the  times  of  the  risings  of  the  stars,  which  formed 
the  houses  of  the  sun's  course  in  the  36  or  37  weeks- 
of  the  Egyptian  year,  will  be  for  all  times  the  most 
valuable  contribution  to  astronomical  science  in  the 
12th  century  before  our  era.  According  to  Biot,  whose 
labours  in  order  to  fix  certain  epochs  of  Egyptian 
history  are  almost  the  only  ones  which  have  treated  the 
subject  with  scientific  accuracy,  the  drawing  up  of 
these  tables  of  stars  would  fall  in  the  reign  of  Ea-messu 
VI.,  in  the  year  1240  B.C.  Professor  Lepsius  has, 
however,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  sought  to  prove 
that  herein  lay  an  error,  and  that,  on  the  authority  of 
the  already  cited  table  of  hours  in  the  grave  of  this 
king,  the  year  1194  B.C.  is  indicated  as  the  only  proper 
date.  This  last  view  does  not  differ  ,very  much  from 
our  calculation  of  1166  B.C.,  deduced  from  the  number 
of  successive  generations. 
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An  interesting  record  of  this  time  has   faithfully 
preserved  the  king's  name  :— 

Land  (which  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  holy  service) 
of  the  statue  of  Eling  Ra-messa  YI.,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  city 
of  Ama  (consisting  of  the  following  districts) : 

I.  The  district  to  the  north  of  Pa-Ra  (that  is,  the  temple  of  the 
son),  and  of  the  town  in  Uie  midst  of  the  temple  of  Ra,  the  lord  of 
this  earth,  and  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  fields  of  the  land  of 
the  (statue)  of  Queen  Nefer-tera,  which  is  dedicated  to  Uie  city  of 
Ama.     (The  position  of  this  district  is  as  follows)  :  (it  is  bounded^ 
on  the  east  by  the  great  mountain, 
on  the  north  by  Uie  papyrus-field  of  Pharaoh, 
on  the  west  is  the  river.     Size,  3  x  100  cubits. 
H.  The  district  at  the  commencement  (leBha-t^  '  head ')  of  the 
land  of  Ma-iu,  opposite  to  the  field  of  the  Adon  of  Ua-ua-t, 

on  the  sout^  by  the  land  of  the  statue  of  the  king,  which  is 
under  the  administration  of  the  chief  priest  Amenemape, 
on  the  east  by  the  great  mountain, 
on  the  north  by  the  papyrus-field  of  Pharaoh,  which  is  set 

apart  as  a  field  for  the  Adon  of  Ua-ua-t, 
on  the  west  by  the  river.    Size,  2  x  100  cubits. 
IIL  The  district  of  the  overseers  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
east  of  the  field  just  described  : 

on  the  east  by  the  great  mountain, 

on  the  south  by  the  field  of  the  estate  of  the  king's  statue, 
which  is  under  Uie  administration  of  the  Adon  Men  of 
the  land  of  Ua-ua-t,  east  of  the  great  mountain, 
on  the  north  by  the  field  of  the  keeper  of  the  herds  (f)  Bih, 
on  the  west  by  the  river.     Size,  4  x  100  cubits. 

IV.  The  district  at  the  commencement  of  the  land  of  Thuhen 
at  the  extreme  west  boundary  of  the  basin  of  Thuhen,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  papyrus-field  of  Pharaoh,  and  behind  the  field  that  has 
been  described  : 

east  by  the  great  mountain, 

south  by  the  papyrus-field  of  Pharaoh,  which  lies  east  of  the 
great  mountain, 
north  by  the  field  of  the  land  of  Airos, 
west  by  the  river.     Size,  6  x  100  cubits. 
Total  superficies  of  the  fields,  which  belong  to  him  (the  statue), 
15  X  100  cubits. 

V.  With  regard  to  the  high-lying  field  (of)  Nef-ti,  the  Adon 
Penni,  the  son  of  Heni-nefer,  has  written  and  set  up  his  proprie- 
torship of  the  land  of  Ua-ua-t  as  an  estate,  which  he  has  chosen 
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"to  lunieh   him    with   (auBtenanoe)   for  each  ox,  which  is  yeaAj 

j]Ml|^tered  in  his  honour. 

Tie  circuit  of  the  superficies  of  the  fields  of  the  potters'  eutl^ 

irUftil  are  in  the  possession  of  the  (former)  Adon  of  TJa-ua-t,  is  not 

JaotadMl  in  the  roll. 

Its  west  is  at  the  gravelly  land  of  the  Adon  Penni, 

its  south  ia  at  the  gi-avelly  fields  of  the  Adon  Penni, 

on  the  north  are  the  fields  with  potters'  earth,  which  are  tte 

property  of  Pharaoh, 
the  east  ie  at  the  gravelly  fields  of  the  Adon  Penni. 
Size  of  the  whole,  4  x  200,  and  2  x  200  cubite. 
Aiiy  one  who  will  not  observe  these  demarcations,  to  him  vu' 

Ain6&-Ha  be  an  avenger,  from  one  avenging  to  (another)  avenging; 

Hat  will  take  vengeance  on  his  wife,  Khonsu  will  take  vengeance 

'«n  his   children ;   he    shall    hunger,    he   shall  thirst,    he  shall  he 

sninrable,  he  shall  vanish  away. 

The  inscription  is  in  a  rock-tomb  at  Anibe,  on  the 
ire«tern  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Ibrtm,  about  thirtj'-ooe  miles  north  of  Abft  Simbel. 
Hie  owner  of  the  tomb  was  an  official  named  Penni, 
who  as  governor  of  the  land  of  the  Ua-ua-t  died  and  was 
buried  in  this  lonely  region.  What  makes  it  particularly 
valuable  is  the  designation  of  lands  in  those  parts,  and 
the  offices  connected  with  them.  An  Adon  is  mentioned 
by  the  name  of  Meri.  The  sun-city  of  Pa-Ba  is  the 
ancient  designation  of  the  modem  place  called  Derr. 
The  city  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Ama,  in  which  a 
Nubian  Horns  enjoyed  an  especial  worship,  is  very 
often  named  in  die  inscriptions,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  ancient  appellation  of  Ibrlm.  At  Derr,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  the 
whole  country  of  Ua-ua-t.  The  districts  of  Ahi  and  the 
gold  land  of  Akita  belonged  to  it,  the  revenues  of  which 
Penni  had  to  collect  and  pay  over  to  Pharaoh.  For  his 
diligence  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  service  he  was  most 
wannly  commended  by  the  '  King's  son  of  Cuah '  of 
that  time,  whose  name  is  passed  over  in  silence.  On  a 
Toyal  visit,  the  king  appears  accompanied  by  the  above- 
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named  Meri,  who  is  also  called  *  the  superintendent  of 
the  temple/  to  recommend  his  officials  to  the  grace  of 
Pharaoh.  The  statue  of  the  royal  lord,  which  had  been 
set  up,  plays  here  an  important  part.  His  Majesty 
appears  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  services 
of  his  faithful  servant,  since  he  presented  Penni  with 
two  silver  vessels  filled  with  precious  ointments. 

Penni  was  certainly  an  artist,  as  is  shown  by  the 
statue  of  Pharaoh,  and  by  the  sculptures  in  his  own 
rock-tomb,  but  especially  by  his  office,  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions,  of  *  master  of  the  quarry,'  besides  that  of  a 
*  superintendent  of  the  temple  of  Horus,  the  lord  of  the 
town  of  Ama.'  Several  members  of  his  family  appear 
to  have  all  held  during  their  lifetime  various  offices  in 
the  Horus-city  of  Ama.  Among  them  is  a  chief  priest 
of  Isis  whose  son  was  the  Amenemape  named  in  the 
inscription ;  also  two  treasurers  of  the  king  in  Ama,  a 
captain  of  the  city  of  Ama,  a  priest  and  a  scribe,  while 
the  women  are  mostly  named  as  female  singers  of 
Amen  or  of  Horus  the  lord  of  the  town  of  Ama. 

Passing  over  in  silence  the  two  insignificant  suc- 
cessors and  brothers  of  this  king,  who  perhaps  reigned 
simultaneously  as  Pharaohs,  and  of  whom  the  monu- 
ments have  merely  handed  down  the  names, 

Ba-messu  Vn.  and  Ra-mebsu  VHI., 

we  come  to  the  last  Ramessides  of  the  Twentieth 
Dyntety, 

Nefbr-ka-Ra-sotep-en-Ra.   Ra-messu  ex.    cir.  b.c.  lias. 

It  is  not  his  deeds,  about  which  the  monuments  tell  us 
next  to  nothing,  nor  his  buildings,  which  are  extremely 
few  in  number,  but  his  relations  to  the  priests  of  Amen 
at  Thebes  at  this  time  that  call  for  attention.  It  is  a 
very  evident  fact  that  from  the  time  of  Kamses  HI.  the 
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holy  fathers  who  bore  the  dignity  of  chief  priest  in  tli 
temple-city  of  Amen  come  more  and  more  into  tli 
foreground  of  Egyptian  history.  Their  influence  -wil 
the  kings  assumes  gradually  an  increasing  iniportam 
As  formerly  it  was  the  priests  who  expressed  in 
name  of  the  gods  their  thanks  to  the  kings  for  the 
temple-buildings  in  Tliebes,  so  now  it  is  the  kings  who 
begin  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the  chief  priest  ot 
Amen  for  the  care  bestowed  on  his  temple  by  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and  by  the  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  the  older  ones. 

On  the  eastern  wall  and  the  adjoining  buildings, 
which  connect  the  third  and  fourth  pylons  with  die 
southern  part  of  the  temple  of  Amen  at  Kamak,  we 
see  the  '  hereditary  prince  and  chief  priest  ol'  Amen-Ra, 
the  king  of  the  gods,  Amenhotep,  standing  opposite  to 
King  Ra-messu  EX.,  and  the  meaning  of  his  presencfi- 
in  this  place  is  made  quite  clear  by  the  inscription' 
annexed : — 

The  king  in  person,  he  apenks  to  the  princea  And  comp&niaiu 
by  hia  side  :  Give  rich  reward  and  much  recoropen§e  in  good  gold 
and  silver,  and  in  a  hundredthousandfold  ot  good  things,  to  f  ^ 
high  prieat  of  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods,  Ameubotvp, 
uocount  of  these  many  splendid  buildings  fv,-)ucb  he  line  erecMd]  ■ 
the  temple  of  Amen-Ra  to  the  great  name  of  the  divine  bencf 
the  king  Ra-inessu  tX. 

In  tbe  10th  year,  the  month  Athyr,  the  19tli  day,  in  the  t«miil 
of  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods.   The  chief  jirieet  of  Amen-Ra,  1 
king  of  the  gods,  Amenhotep,  was  conduoted  to  tho  great  for 
of  the  temple  of  Amen.     His  (the  king's)  words  uttered  his  rewu 
to  honour  him  by  good  and  choice  discourses. 

These  are  the  princes,  who  had  come  to  reward  him,  ajuiuvlj^ 
the  treasurer  of  Pharaoh  and  the  royal  councillor,  Amenhotep  ;  I 
royal  councillor,  Nes-Amen  ;    the  secretary  of   Pharaoh    And    I 
royal  councillor,  Neferka-Ra-em-pa-Amen,  who  is  the  interpreter  J 
Pharaoh. 

The  disconnra  which  were  addi-essed  to  him  related  to  t 
rewarda  for  hia  servicca  on  this  day  in  the  great  forecourt  I 
j\men-R&,  the  king  of  the  gods.     They  were  iif  thia  import ; 
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Mentu  was  invoked  as  a  witness  : 

As  witness  is  invoked  the  name  of  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the 
l^ods,  that  of  the  god  Horemkhu,  of  Ptah  of  Memphis,  of  Tehuti, 
the  lord  of  the  holy  speech,  of  the  gods  of  heaven,  of  the  gods  of  the 
«arth: 

As  witness  is  invoked  the  name  of  Ra-messu  IX.,  the  great 
king  of  Egypt,  the  son  and  friend  of  all  the  gods,  for  levying  all 
services.  Let  the  taxing  and  the  usufruct  of  the  labours  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  temple  of  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods,  be 
placed  under  thy  administration.  Let  the  full  revenues  be  given 
over  to  thee,  according  to  their  number.  Thou  shalt  coUect  the 
duties.  Thou  shalt  undertake  the  interior  administration  (literally, 
side)  of  the  treasuries,  of  the  store-houses,  and  of  the  granaries 
of  the  temple  of  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods;  so  that  the 
income  of  the  heads  and  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  Amen-Ra, 
the  king  of  the  gods,  may  be  applied  to  the  service.  [Thus  does] 
Pharaoh,  thy  lord,  [reward]  the  deeds  of  a  good  and  distinguished 
servant  of  Pharaoh,  his  lord.  He  shall  be  strengthened  to  do  the 
best  for  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods,  the  great  and  glorious  god, 
And  to  do  the  best  for  Pharaoh,  his  lord,  who  has  seen  and  admired 
what  thou  hast  done.  This  is  for  explanation  of  the  commission  to 
these  (present)  treasurers  and  the  two  councillors  of  Pharaoh  con- 
cerning the  gold,  silver,  [and  all  other  gifts,  which  are  given  to  thee 
as  a  reward]. 

The  accompanying  representation  shows  that  the 
words  of  the  king  were  exactly  fulfilled,  for  the  two 
councillors  of  Pharaoh  who  are  named  adorn  the  priest 
with  necklaces  and  jewels. 

What  the  high  priest  did  for  the  temple  of  his  god 
is  related  in  his  own  words : — 

Thus  has  the  teacher  of  the  king,  the  chief  priest  of  Amen-Ra, 
the  king  of  the  gods,  Amenhotep,  done,  namely  : 

I  found  this  holy  house  of  the  chief  priests  of  Amen  of  old  time, 
which  is  in  the  temple  of  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods,  hastening 
to  decay.  What  was  done  to  it  dates  since  the  time  of  King 
Usertsen  I.  I  took  the  building  in  hand,  and  restored  it  anew  in 
good  work,  and  in  a  work  pleasant  to  look  at.  I  strengthened  its 
walls  behind,  around,  and  in  front.  I  built  it  anew.  I  made  its 
columns,  which  were  bound  together  with  great  stones  in  skilful 
work.  I  inserted  in  the  gates  groat  folding  doors  of  acacia  wood, 
for  closing  them  up.  I  built  out  on  its  great  stone  wall,  which  is 
at  the  ....     I  built  my  high  new  houjie  for  the  chief  priest 
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of  Amen,  who  dwells  in  the  temple  of  Amen.  I  ineerted  the  whole 
gate  of  [aciicitt  wood].  The  bolts  in  it  are  of  bronae  ;  the  engnTed 
pictures  are  of  the  finest  gold  and  [silver].  I  built  a  great  foreoonrt 
of  stone,  which  opens  on  the  southern  temple-!ake,  [to  serve  for]  llie 
purification  of  the  temple  of  Amen.  I  chased  [the  whole  with  .  . . ,] 
of  Seb.  I  set  up  its  great  blocks  of  carved  stone  in  the  connecting  holL 
The  valves  of  the  doors  are  of  acacia  wood.  I  [caused  to  be  erected 
one  1]  of  great  canred  blocks  of  stone.  The  outlines  of  the  carvwi 
work  were  drawn  in  red  chalk.  .  .  .  The  whole  was  inscribed  with 
the  full  name  of  Pharaoh. — Also  a  new  treasury  was  built  on  the 
ground  within  the  great  haU  which  bears  the  name  :  .  .  .  ,  The 
columna  are  of  stone,  the  doors  of  acacia  wood,  painted  with  .... 
[Also  I  built  a  chamber  for]  the  king.  It  lies  behind  the  store- 
chamber  for  the  neces.saries  of  the  temple  of  Amen,  [It  is  con- 
structed] of  stone,  the  doors  and  door-valves  are  of  acacia  wood  .... 
[T  mode  and  set  up  statues  in]  the  great  splendid  forecourt  for  each 
chief  priest  of  Amen-Ra  [the  king  of  the  gods.  I  laid  out  gardens 
behind]  Asheru.     They  were  planted  with  trees. 

Towards  the  end,  the  architect  declares  that  he  had 
done  all  this,  *  to  glorify  my  lord  Amen-Ea,  the  king  of 
the  gods,  whose  greatness,  doctrine,  and  [power?] 
I  acknowledge.'  To  this  is  appended  the  usual  pray^ 
for  Ufa,  welfare,  health,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  exist- 
ence for  the  king  and — for  himself. 

Emphatically  as  Amenhotep  speaks  of  '  his  lord  the 
Pharaoh,'  the  power  of  the  latter  was  already  broken. 
For  with  Amenhotep  the  chief  priests  begim  to  play  that 
double  part  which  at  last  raised  them  to  the  royal 
throne. 

To  the  time  of  this  king  belong  the  burglaries  in  the 
tombs  of  the  earlier  kings,  about  which  a  whole  series 
of  judicial  papyri  affords  information.  There  existed  in 
Thebes  a  regularly  constituted  thieves'  society,  for  the 
secret  robbing  of  the  royal  tombs,  in  which  even 
sacerdotal  persons  took  a  part.  It  required  extensive 
enquiries  to  follow  the  track  of  the  offenders,  and  among 
the  persons  entrusted  by  the  king  with  the  conduct  of 
this  official  enquiry  are  some  whose  acquaintance  we  have 
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already  made — viz.  Amenhotep,  the  chief  priest  of 
Amen ;  Eliamuas  and  Ba-neb-Maat-nekht,  governors  of 
Thebes;  the  royal  councillor  and  scribe  of  Pharaoh, 
Nes-su-Amen ;  the  royal  councillor  and  interpreter  of 
Pharaoh,  Neferka-Ea-em-pa-Amen;  Pharaoh's  counciUor 
and  secretary,  Pai-net'em;  the  leader  of  the  Mazai 
(police),  Mentu-khopeshef ;  and  some  other  persons. 
The  tombs,  which  were  broken  open  and  partly  plun- 
dered, contained  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  Xlth, 
Xmth,  XVnth,  and  XVIHth  Dynasties.^ 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  Lepsius,  the  fol- 
lowing are  to  be  ranked  as  the  Pharaohs  following 
Bamessu  IX. : — 

Ba-messu  X.,  Ba-messu  XI.,  Ba-messu  Xn. 

Their  names  are  found  only  here  and  there  on  the 
monuments,  most  frequently  in  the  small  oracle-temple 
of  IChonsu  in  Thebes,  which  their  forefather  Ba-messu 
m.  had  founded,  and  which  since  that  time  had  re- 
ceived the  particular  attention  of  the  kings  of  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty. 

Khonsu,  the  young  son  of  Amen  and  of  the  goddess 
Mut,  was  worshipped  in  this  temple  in  his  particular 
character  as  Khonsu-em-us  Nefer-hotep,  that  is,  *  Khonsu 
of  Thebes,  the  good  and  friendly,'  and  a  special  import- 
ance was  attached  to  his  oracles  on  all  grave  occasions. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  a  stone  now  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris : — 

(4)  Wben  Pharaoh  was  in  the  river-land  of  Naharain,  as  his 
custoin  was  every  year,  the  kings  of  all  the  nations  came  with 
humility  and  friendship  to  the  person  of  Pharaoh.  From  the 
extremest  ends  (of  their  countries)  they  brought  the  gifts  of  gold, 
silver,  blue  and  (5)  green  stones ;  and  all  sorts  of  (sweet- smelling) 
woods  of  the  holy  land  were  upon  their  shoulders  ;  and  each  one 
endeavoureti  to  outdo  his  neighbour. 

'  See  p.  869  tf<  «f* 
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Then  the  king  of  Dakhtan  brought  hia  tribute,  and  pUced  at  the 
head  of  it  hia  eldest  daughter,  to  honour  Pharaoh  and  to  beg  (or  his 
friendship.  And  the  woman  (6)  was  much  more  beautiful  to  plnse 
Pharaoh  than  all  other  things.  Then  was  the  king's  name  written 
upon  her,  as  the  king's  wife,  Neferu-Ra.  When  the  Pharaoh  had 
come  to  Egypt,  everything  was  done  for  her  which  a  ijaeen  required 
to  use. 

It  happened  in  the  year  15,  in  the  month  Payni,  on  the  22nd 
day.  Then  Pharaoh  was  in  Thebes,  the  strong,  the  queen  of  dtjes, 
in  order  to  thank  (7)  his  father  Anien-Ra,  the  lord  of  Thebea,  at  his 
beautiful  feast  of  Apet  of  the  south,  the  seat  of  his  desire  from  the 
beginning.  They  came  to  announce  to  Pharaoh  :  A  messenger  of 
the  king  of  Bakhtan  has  arrived  with  rich  gifts  for  the  queeoi 
Then  was  he  brought  (8)  before  Pharaoh,  together  with  bis  giftSir 
He  spoke  in  honour  of  Pharaoh  :  '  Greeting  to  thee,  thoa  sun  of 
nations,  let  us  live  before  thee  ! '  Thus  he  spake,  while  he  fell  down 
before  Pharaoh,  and  repeated  the  message  to  Pharaoh  :  '  I  am  come 
to  thee,  the  great  lord,  on  account  of  Bint-re^h,  the  youngest  sister 
of  the  queen  Neferu-Ka.  (9)  She  is  suffering  in  her  body.  May  thy 
Majesty  send  a  learned  expert  to  see  her.'  Then  spake  Pharaoh  : 
'  Let  them  bring  to  me  the  learned  men  from  the  places  of  the  holy 
sciences,  and  the  knowers  of  the  most  intimate  secrets.'  (10)  They 
brought  them  to  him  forthwith.  Then  spoke  Pharaoh  after  a  time  : 
'Ye  have  been  assembled  here  to  hear  these  words.  Now,  then, 
bring  to  me  a  man  of  a  clever  mind,  and  a  finger  skilful  in  writiu:;, 
out  of  your  company.'  When  the  royal  scribe,  (11)  Tehuti-em-heli, 
had  come  before  Pharaoh,  Pharaoh  Itade  him,  that  he  should  start 
for  Bakhtan  with  the  envoy,  who  was  present.  When  the  expert 
had  reached  the  city  of  the  land  of  Bakhtan,  in  which  Bint-reah 
<lwe1t  after  the  manner  of  one  possessed  with  a  spirit,  then  ho  fotuul 
himself  (12)  unuble  to  contend  with  him  (the  spirit). 

And  the  king  again  sent  to  Pharaoh,  speaking  thns :  '  Gmtt 
lord  and  ruler  1     May  thy  Majesty  order  that  the  god  may  be  sent 
[Khonau,  the  administrator,  of  Tliebes,  to  the  youngest  sister  of  tin 
queen.'     (13)  And  the  messenger  remained  with]  Pharaoh  till 
26th  year.     In  the  month  Pakhons  (of  that  year),  at  the  time  o( 
feast  of  Amen,  Pharaoh  abode  in  Thebes,  and  Pharaoh  stood  a^ 
before  the  god  Khonsu  of  Thebes,  the  kind  and  friendly,  while 
gpoke  thus :  '  O  thou  good  lord  1     T  present  myuelf  again  befc 
thee  on  account  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of   Bakhtan.'     (li 
Then  went  from  thence  tho  god  Khonsu  of  Thebes,  the  Intid 
friendly  ;    Khonsu,  the  adminiatmtor,  the  great  god,  tho   drii 
away   of  evil.     Tlien  spake   Pharaoh    in    presence  of   Khonn 
Tliebce,  the  kind  and  friendly,  'Thou  good  lord,  shfiuldrat  thou 
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charge  Khoniro  (15),  the  administrator,  the  great  god,  the  driyer 
away  of  evil,  that  he  may  betake  himaelf  to  Bakhtan  f '  To  that 
there  was  a  very  gracioos  consent.  Then  spake  Pharaoh,  *  Give 
him  thy  talisman  to  take  with  him.  I  will  let  his  Holiness  be 
drawn  to  Bakhtan,  to  release  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bakhtan. 
(16)  Thereupon  a  very  gracious  consent  of  Khonsu  of  Thebes,  the 
kind  and  friendly,  llien  he  gave  the  talisman  to  Khonsu,  adminis- 
trator, of  Thebes,  at  four  different  times.  And  Pharaoh  gave  oom- 
nuknd,  to  cause  Khonsu,  the  administrator,  of  Thebes,  to  embark  on 
the  great  ship.  Five  barks  and  many  (17)  carriages  and  horses 
were  on  his  right  and  on  his  left 

That  god  reached  the  city  of  the  land  of  Bakhtan  after  the 
space  of  a  year  and  five  months.  Then  the  king  of  Bakhtan 
and  his  people  and  his  prinoes  went  to  meet  Khonsu,  the  adminis- 
trator. And  he  threw  himself  (18)  prostrate,  and  spake  thus : 
*  Come  to  us,  be  friendly  to  us,  according  to  the  commands  of  the 
king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt^  Ra-messu  Meri-Amen.'  Then 
that  god  went  to  the  place  where  Bint-resh  dwelt.  Then  he  caused 
the  talisman  to  work  upon  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bakh- 
tan. She  became  well  (19)  on  the  spot.  Then  spake  that  spirit, 
which  possessed  her,  before  Khonsu,  ^e  administrator,  of  Thebes  : 
'  Welcome  as  a  friend,  thou  great  god,  driver  away  of  eviL  Thine 
is  the  city  of  Bakhtan.  Thy  servants  are  its  inhabitants.  I  am 
thy  servant.  (20)  I  wiU  return  whence  I  came,  to  make  thy 
heart  satisfied  about  the  object  for  which  thou  wast  brought  hither. 
May  I  request  thy  Holiness,  that  there  may  be  a  feast  celebrated  in 
my  company  and  in  the  company  of  the  king  of  Bakhtan  f '  Then 
tlds  god  assented  graciously  to  his  prophet^  and  he  said  :  (21)  *  Let 
the  king  of  Bakhtan  prepare  a  groat  sacrifice  for  this  spirit. 
When  that  has  been  done,  then  will  Khonsu,  the  administrator,  unite 
himself  with  the  spirit.'  And  the  king  of  Bakhtan  stood  there, 
together  with  his  people,  and  was  very  much  afraid.  Then  (22)  he 
prepared  a  great  sacrifice  for  Khonsu,  the  administrator,  of  Thebes, 
and  for  this  spirit.  The  king  of  Bakhtan  celebrated  a  feast  for 
them.  Then  the  glorious  spirit  went  thence,  whither  it  pleased  him, 
as  Khonsu,  the  administrator,  of  Thebes,  had  commanded.  (23)  And 
the  king  of  Bakhtan  was  delighted  beyond  measure,  together  with 
all  the  men  who  dwelt  in  Bakhtan.  Then  he  considered  in  his 
heart,  and  he  spake  to  them  thus  :  *  Might  it  be  so  that  this  god 
should  remain  in  the  city  of  the  land  of  Bakhtan  f  I  will  not 
let  him  return  to  Egypt.'  Then  (24)  this  god  remained  three 
years  and  nine  months  in  Bakhtan.  Then  the  king  of  Bakh- 
tan rested  on  hb  bed,  and  he  saw  as  if  this  god  stepped  out  from 
his  holy  shrine,  as  in  the  form  of  a  golden  sparrow-hawk  he  took 
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his  flight  heavenwards  towards  Egypt.  (25)  When  he  awoke  he 
was  lame.  Then  spake  he  to  the  prophet  of  Khonsu,  the  adminis- 
trator, of  Thebes  :  '  This  god  he  staid  among  us,  and  now  he  with- 
draws to  Egypt.  His  carriage  must  return  to  Egypt.^  (26)  Then 
the  king  of  Bakhtan  had  the  god  drawn  back  to  Egypt,  and  gave 
him  very  many  presents  of  all  sorts  of  good  things,  and  they 
arrived  safely  at  Thebes.  Then  went  Khonsu,  the  administrator,  of 
Thebes,  (27)  into  the  temple  of  Khonsu  of  Thebes,  the  kind  and 
friendly,  and  he  laid  down  the  presents  just  as  the  king  of  Bakh- 
tan had  presented  them  to  him,  namely,  all  kinds  of  good  things, 
before  Khonsu  of  Thebes,  the  kind  and  friendly  ;  he  kept  nothing 
of  them  for  his  house.  But  Khonsu,  the  administrator,  of  Thebes, 
(28)  returned  happily  to  his  house  in  the  33rd  year,  in  the  month  of 
Mekhir,  on  the  13th  day,  of  King  Ra-messu  Men- Amen.  Such  waa 
what  happened  to  him  ;  to  him,  the  dispenser  of  life  to-day  and  for 
ever.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  land  of  Bakhtan 
should  be  sought.  A  journey  of  seventeen  months 
from  Thebes  to  the  foreign  city  shows  that  it  was  very 
distant.  The  (doubtful ?)  stay  of  Ea-messu  XII.  in  the 
riverland  of  Naharain  suggests  a  Syrian  town.  Pro- 
bably the  town  referred  to  may  be  Bakhi  or  Bakh, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  victories  of 
Ra-messu  III.  and  earlier  kings  as  a  conquered  place. 

With  his  successor, 

Men-Maat-Ra-sotep-en  Ra,  Ra-messu  (Xin.)  meri- 

Amen  (cm.  B.C.  iioo), 

we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  Dynasty^ 
although  it  is  proved  by  the  monuments  that  some 
Ramessides,  as  petty  kings,  put  forward  their  claim  to 
tlie  throne,  even  in  the  time  of  the  foreign  conqueror^ 
Shashanq  I.  They  did  so  with  little  success,  for  the 
chief  priests  of  the  god  Amen  had  abeady  placed  the 

'  This  story  has  long  been  known  priests,  and  written  for  the  purpose 

as  that  of  <  The  Possessed  Princess  of  of  the  glorification  of  Khonsu.     It  is 

Bakhtan/  and  until  lately  was  con-  of  much  later  date  than  the  period 

Bidered  authentic.     It  has  now  been  to  which  it  purports  to  belong, 
shown  to  be  a  legend  of  the  Egyptian 
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crown  on  their  own  heads,  and  being  the  lords  of 
Thebes  they  behaved  as  lords  also  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

The  temple  of  Khonsu  at  Thebes  had  been  finished 
under  Ba-messu  Xm.,  as  far  as  the  open  forecourt  with 
the  small  colonnade  round  it.  The  king  prides  himself 
on  having  erected  these  last  buildings  *  as  a  memorial 
to  his  father  Khonsu/  who  promises  him  as  a  reward 
^  the  kingdom  of  Tmu.'  In  other  parts  of  the  first  hall 
the  king  insists  in  a  still  more  earnest  manner  on  his 
own  importance  as  a  builder : — 

Splendid  thingi  has  he  mmde,  many  and  wonderful  monomento  : 
all  his  schemes  were  carried  out  immediately  like  those  of  lus 
father,  the  Memphite  Ptah.  He  has  embellished  Thebes  with 
great  monuments.    No  other  king  has  done  the  like. 

In  the  collection  of  papyri  in  the  Turin  Museum,  as 
published  by  M.  Fleyte,  there  exists  what  is  possibly  an 
autograph  letter  of  Ba-messu  XIII.  dated  the  17th  year, 
the  month  Khoiakh,  the  25th  day. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  it : — 

A  royal  order  is  issued  to  the  King's  son  of  Oush,  the  royal 
scribe  of  the  warriors,  the  superintendent  of  the  granaries,  the 
commander  of  Pharaoh's  foreigners,  Painehas,  to  the  foUowing 
effect  : — The  king's  order  wiU  be  brought  to  thee,  making  the 
conmiunication,  that  Jani,  the  Major-domo  and  counsellor  (Ab) 
of  Pharaoh,  has  set  out  on  his  journey.  His  departure  has  been 
caused  by  commissions  from  Pharaoh,  his  lord,  which  he  has  started 
to  execute  in  the  land  of  the  South.  As  soon  as  this  letter  of 
Pharaoh,  thy  lord,  reaches  thee,  do  thou  act  in  the  fullest  accord 
with  him,  for  he  is  to  execute  the  commissions  of  Pharaoh,  his 
lofd,  on  account  of  which  he  has  departed  from  hence. 

Thou  art  to  look  up  the  hand-barrows  of  the  great  goddess,  to 
load  them  and  put  them  on  board  the  ship.  Thou  art  to  have 
them  brought  into  his  presence,  where  the  statue  is  appointed  to 
stand. 

Thou  art  to  have  the  precious  stones  (here  follows  a  list  of  un- 
known sorts*  of  stones)  brought  together  to  the  same  place  where 
the  statue  stands,  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  artists. 
Let  no  delay  be  interposed  in  the  execution  of  this  commission,  or 
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else  I  should  degrade  thee.  Behold  !  I  expect  thy  best  attenticm 
to  this  message.  Such  is  the  message  which  is  made  known  to 
thee. 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  clear  and  explicit, 
evidently  on  the  assumption  that  the  viceroy  of  Ethiopia 
might  prove  a  negUgent  servant. 
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[The  year  1881  was  signalised  by  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  *  finds'  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Egyptology,  and  which,  judged  from  an  historical 
standpoint,  is  invaluable.  It  brought  to  light  nothing 
less  than  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  great  Pharaohs  and 
other  royal  personages,  together  with  their  coffins  and 
funerary  furniture.  The  history  of  it  may  be  briefly 
related  thus : — 

Ever  since  1876  M.  Maspero — then  the  director- 
general  of  the  BCdaq  Museum  in  Cairo— had  strong 
suspicions  that  the  Theban  Arabs  had  come  upon  some 
royal  tombs,  which  they  were  gradually  despoiling,  and 
the  contents  of  which  they  were  dispersing  and  selling 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Early  in  that  year 
General  Campbell,  an  English  officer,  bought  a  hieratic 
papyrus  at  Thebes,  for  which  he  paid  400/.  On  being  un- 
rolled and  examined  it  proved  to  be  that  of  Painet'em  11., 
one  of  the  priestly  usurpers  of  the  Twenty-first  Dynasty. 
In  1877  M.  de  Saulcy  sent  to  M.  Maspero  photographs 
of  a  papyrus  which  had  belonged  to  Queen  Net'emet, 
the  mother  of  Her-Hor,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  line 
of  priestr-kings.  This  papyrus  is  torn  in  two,  part  of  it 
being  in  the  British  Museum,  the  rest  in  the  Louvre. 
At  the  same  time  there  constantly  appeared  in  the 
market  at  Cairo  uahabtiu  figures  of  Painet*em,  some 
being  fine  and  well  made,  while  others  were  very  coarse. 
In  1879  Bogers  Bey  showed  to  M.  Maspero  a  tablet 
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which  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  Her-Hor  family,  and 
which  was  then  in  his  possession.  This  caused  the! 
French  savant  to  feel  quite  convinced  that  his  surmise 
concerning  the  royal  tombs  could  not  be  far  wrong. 
In  March  1881  he  started  up  the  river,  determined  to 
leave  no  means  untried  which  should  lead  to  the  capture 
of  the  Arabs  and  their  treasures.  The  only  clue 
M.  Maspero  possessed  was  the  names  of  those  who  had 
sold  the  objects  ;  they  were  Mustapha  Agha,  the  consul 
for  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  at  Luqsor,  and  Abd-er- 
Kassfil  Ahmad  of  Gflmali.  The  former,  in  consequence 
of  his  diplomatic  position,  escaped,  but  the  latter  was 
ordered  by  tlie  Mudir  of  Keneh  to  be  arrested  at  once. 
After  a  most  searching  examination  nothing  could  be 
elicited  from  him  but  that  he  was  a  most  honest  Arab, 
who  would  never  dream  of  breaking  open  a  tomb,  far  lesK 
of  selling  the  contents.  Bribes,  threats,  imprisonment — 
some  say  even  tortures — were  tried,  but  aU  in  vain ;  he 
and  hia  friends  stiU  maintained  that  he  was  the  most 
truthful  of  men  and  of  unimpeachable  honesty.  In  the 
face  of  such  universal  testimony  to  his  good  character 
M.  Maspero  could  only  oppose  that  of  absent  foreigners. 
Ahmad  was,  therefore,  provisionally  released.  But  a 
quarrel  appears  to  have  broken  out  immediately  upon  i 
return  home  between  himself  and  his  three  brothen 
which  resulted  in  Muhammed  Abd-er-RassCd  travell 
secretly  to  Keneh  and  divulging  the  whole  secret  to  t 
Mudlr.  A  telegram  was  despatched  to  the  MinisW 
of  the  Interior,  who  proceeded  to  convey  the  iuteU 
gence  without  further  delay  to  the  Khedive.  The] 
upon  M.  £mil  Brugsch — the  director-general  havi 
just  left  for  Europe — set  out  for  Thebea,  where  h? 
was  met  by  Muhammed  Abd-er-RassIll,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  cleft  in  the  mountain  at  Deir-el-Bahari 
which  has  since  become  historic.    Here  was  the  on 
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ing  of  the  tomb-shaft  down  which  M.  Brugsch  and  his 
-companions  had  to  be  lowered  to  a  depth  of  nearly 
40  feet.  On  reaching  the  bottom  they  found  themselves 
in  a  corridor  about  225  feet  in  length,  along  which 
they  had  to  grope  their  way,  and  which  finally  led  them 
to  a  large  chamber  about  25  feet  long  and  nearly  rect- 
angular in  shape.  This  was  found  to  be  quite  full  of 
mummies,  coffins,  canopic  vases,  ushahtiu  figures,  boxes, 
bronze  objects,  funerary  furniture,  &c.,  while  care- 
lessly thrown  aside  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  corridor  was 
the  beautiful  funeral  canopy  of  the  Princess  Isi-em-kheb. 
It  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  leather  patch-work,  for  which 
the  skins  of  hundreds  of  gazelles  must  have  been  used. 
It  has  been  most  carefully  restored  by  M.  Brugsch,  and 
is  now  in  the  Glzeh  Palace.  Notwithstanding  the 
intense  heat — July  11 — it  was  resolved  to  remove  the 
contents  of  the  chamber  to  Cairo,  and  for  forty-eight 
hours  a  gang  of  workmen  was  occupied  in  bringing 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  while  M.  Brugsch  and 
Ahmad  Efiendi  Kamal  stood  superintending  the  work. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  the  whole  *  find '  was  sent  across 
the  river  to  Luqsor,  and  was  thence  conveyed  by  the 
Khedive's  steamer  to  Cairo. 

The  arranging  of  the  mummies  and  the  sorting  of 
their  respective  cases  was  no  easy  task,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  coffins  often  contained  a  body  other  than  that 
of  the  real  owner.  For  instance,  in  the  mummy-case 
of  Queen  Nefertari  was  found  the  bodv  of  Bamses  HI., 
while  the  coffin  of  the  nurse  of  Queen  Nefertari  Baa 
-contained  the  mummy  of  Queen  An-Uapi ;  and  Painet'em 
was  found  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  coffin  of 
Tehuti-mes  I.  Four  dynasties  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
Empire  are  represented  by  these  mummies,  the  most 
important  personages  among  them  being  : — 

King  Secjenen-Ea  of  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty ; 


I 
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KongB  Ajihmes  and  Amen-hotep  1.,  Prince  Se-hotep, 
Btinoew  S^Amen,  the  royal  scribe  Senu  of  the  house- 
licdd  <rf  Queen  Nefertari,  the  royal  wife  Set-Kames,  (.he 
n^al  daughter  MeshenHbemhu,  Tehuti-mes  H.,  and 
Tdmti-meB  HI.  of  the  Eighteenth  Dj-nasty ; 

Seti  L  and  Ramses  II.  of  the  Nineteenth  ;  and 

Banues  IH.  of  the  Twentieth. 

Among  tiie  priattly  gepreecDtatiret  of  tta  Tanni^ 
fint  diynuty  are  Qoeea  Met'emett  "Mauiurfhm  and 
Punet'em  XQ.,  hi^piiorta  of  Amen,  Qtie^Mnt4a»-Bat 
and  ibe  TiinoBaan  Xn-em-Uieb  and  Neri-OoBNu 

Jn  1888  it  was  foimd  neeenary  to  bmyoflBtimof 
the  muminieB ;  bat  befcn  doii^  ao  )L  ICupevo  deeidBd 
totmrollthem.  Sinoe  flien  the  whole  eonection  haabten 
nndlie.  In  1886  Qneen  Ne&rtazi's  was  »*^mminmA^  ^nd 
wa0  found  to  contain  the  body  of  a  middle-aged  tt"— *", 
«f  average  height  and  bdioi^j^i^  to  the  white  aadnot 
black  race  of  mankind.  It  will  be  lemembeBed  Aefc 
this  queen  is  often  represented  on  the  monuments  with 
a  black  complexion,  although  some  of  them  depict  her 
as  very  fair ;  hence,  doubtless,  arose  those  innumerable 
discussions  as  to  her  nationality.  During  her  lifetime 
she  was  immensely  beloved,  and  after  her  death  her 
worship  was  very  popular  at  Thebes.  She  is  there 
deified  under  one  of  the  many  forms  of  Hathor,  the 
black  goddess  of  death  and  the  *  divine  hidden  land.' 
This  may  possibly  account  for  the  queen's  face  being- 
80  often  painted  black ;  while  the  opening  of  the 
mummy  settles  once  and  for  all  the  historical  question 
of  her  nationality.  Later  on  the  bodies  of  Seqenen-Ra, 
Seti  I.,  and  Bamses  IX  and  HI.  were  unrolled,  and  are 
now  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  the  Glzeh  Palace.' 

While   these  sheets  were  going  through  the  press 

'  Ln  Monitt  Bo^aiti  de  Drir-el-Baiari.     Bj  O.  Tittporo  and  fi.  Brngsoh. 
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information  was  received  from  Luqsor  that  a  large 
collection  of  mummies — supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
high-priests  of  Amen — and  a  considerable  number 
of  papyri  had  been  discovered  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  in 
a  secluded  spot  east  of  the  great  Stage-temple  of  Queen 
Hatshepsu.  The  mortuary  chamber,  when  first  entered, 
was  found  to  be  in  exactly  the  same  state  of  hopeless 
confusion  as  was  that  of  the  Boyal  Mummies  when 
discovered  in  1881.  Sarcophagi,  baskets  containing 
funeral  wreaths,  statuettes,  boxes,  funerary  offerings, 
and  small  cases  crammed  with  papyri  all  lay  about 
as  if  hurriedly  thrust  away  for  purposes  of  conceal- 
ment. Some  of  the  sarcophagi  bore  the  date  of  the 
Eleventh  Dynasty,  and  it  was  for  a  few  hours  fondly 
hoped  that  the  explorers  might  have  come  upon  an 
unbroken  sequence  of  the  high-priests  from  that  period 
onwards.  But  the  majority  of  the  163  mummies 
appear  to  belong  to  the  Twenty-first  Dynasty,  and, 
though  called  *  high-priests  of  Amen/  are  Uiought 
to  be  the  corpses  of  generals  and  other  dignitaries  who 
bore  priestly  as  weU  as  official  titles.  It  is  as  yet 
difficult  to  form  any  estimate  as  to  their  archa^olc^cal 
value,  for  many  of  the  sarcophagi  bear  totally  different 
names  on  the  outer  and  inner  casings,  while  others 
contain  mummies  which  obviously  do  not  belong  to 
them.  From  some  of  the  sarcophagi  the  name  of  the 
rightful  occupant  has  been  deliberately  effaced.  The 
whole  *  find,'  including  75  papyri,  has  now  been  safely 
moved  to  the  Gizeh  Palace,  near  Cairo ;  but  M.  Gre- 
baut,  the  director,  thinks  that,  owing  to  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  collection,  some  time  must  elapse 
before  any  definite  scientific  information  can  be  given.] 


GHAPTEt  XV. 

D-OTABTIMB   XZr..ZZ7F.< 
THB  PRIEST  HEU-HOB  AND  HIS  SUOCraBOBB. 

U0O-M8  cm.  B.a 
**  Tbs  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Elgypt,  t^  dhorf  print 
■of  Aiuen,8K-A]fxir(SoNOr  AiiKH)HBft-mm*: — 

Thus  did  ihe  amUtioiu  priest  of  Amm,  tiu  head  d 
-the  Theban  clergy*  atj^  himsdf  offidalfy,  wfaaa  hA  Uxk 
posseemon  of  the  ni^Mdd.  Barmeeea  XEIL  had,  befitm 
his  own  fall,  honoured  tibe  first  Mrrant  of  l3w  god 
Amen  in  a  Hintinjmjjihfffl  manner,  inasnmofa  as  fas  ^mmJ 
entrusted  him  with  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
goyemment.  Her-Hor  calls  himsdf  on  the  monuments 
an  *  hereditary  prince,  the  fan-bearer  on  the  right  of 
the  king,  King's  son  of  Cush,  chief  architect  of  the 
king,  chief  general  of  the  army  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  administrator  of  the  granaries,'  as  Joseph  was 
■of  old  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  Such  high  d^nitiea, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  were  held  by  cue  and  the 
same  person,  either  together  or  in  succession,  must 
have  essentially  facilitated  his  project  of  overthrowing 
the  sovereign.  His  position  as  the  chief  priest  of 
Amen  secured  to  Her-Hor  no  inconsiderable  following 
among  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  priestly  societies 
in  the  whole  country.  As  in  Upper  i%ypt  it  was  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Theban  nome  and  the  priests  of 
Amen  who  took  part  with  the  new  king,  so,  on  the 

'  For  Table  o(  Elngs  Bee  ^.  xxr.-ri. 
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Other  hand,  in  Lower  Egypt  he  had  won  over  a 
moderate  number  of  the  holy  fathers  of  the  Eamses- 
city  of  Zoan-Tanis,  who  stood  in  close  connection  with 
the  imperial  city  of  Thebes,  owing  to  their  conmion 
worship  of  Amen.  The  letters  and  documents  of  the 
Eamessides  which  have  come  down  to  us  leave  not  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  this  point.  And  yet  the  plans  of 
Her-Hor  were  not  destined  to  attain  complete  success. 
While  Ra-messu  Xill.  and  his  successors,  according  to 
all  probability,  were  banished  to  the  Gb*eat  Oasis,  they 
had  raised  up  in  silence  an  enemy  to  the  priest-kings, 
whose  power  and  importance  might  be  brought  in  ta 
aid  their  cause. 

On  the  east  of  Mesopotamia  the  great  empire  of 
the  Eheta  had  been  succeeded  by  a  new  race  of  rulers, 
to  whom  the  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  time  give  the 
short  name  of  Ma^  and  whose  ruler  they  designate 
as  ^  the  great  king  of  kings.'  Even  though,  in  a  style 
which  is  rather  pompous  than  historically  true.  Her- 
Hor  conferred  on  himself  the  honorary  title  of  con- 
queror of  the  Buthen,  to  which  in  all  probability  he 
had  no  right,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  power  of 
these  Ma  had  reached  a  strength  which  must  at  any 
rate  have  restrained  the  priest-king  from  thinking  of 
conquests  in  the  East. 

His  successors,  whom  the  reader  will  find  named  in 
the  Genealogical  Table  opposite  p.  325,  were  far  from 
securing  a  firm  position  in  the  country.     Their  most 

*  Since  the  year  1876,  when    Dr.  name  when  written  in    hierogljphs 

Bmgsch  first  brooKht  oat  his  history,  clearly  indicates.  Mr.  Benoof  belieTe* 

his  opinions   concerning  these  M&,  that  they  shoold  be  considered  Elam- 

wbom    he  then  designated  as   As-  ites«  Shashanq  being  the  oqaivalent 

Syrians,    have    undergone    consider-  of  a  Susan  word — Sesonqu,  meaning 

able  modification.      It  is  no  longer  *  the  man  of  Susa.*    ProfoMior  Oppert 

possible  to  regani  them  as  Assyrianis  sayi*  that  all  the  names  of  the  Twenty- 

though    to  define   their  nationality  second    Dynasty   are    Susan.      The 

would  be  too  bold  a  venture.    They  Libyan  origin    of    this    dynasty    is 

were  certainly  forvigners,  as  the  de-  generally  admitted  by  Egyptologists 

terminative  sign  placed  after  their  on  insnfilcient  grounds. 
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detcnmiwd  enemies  were  the  banished  race  of  the 
BameandeSi  who  succeeded  in  forming  alliances  irUb 
these  fbiagners,  for  a  great-grandson  of  that  Ra- 
meami  Tt  ill  ^^ho  was  overthrown  by  Her-Hor  married 
an  uzuutmsd  dangbtcr  of  *  the  gmeral  of  t&e  Iffc.'  Hu 
consequence!  of  sadt  a  ooanectiisi  qnicUy  mpfmnii. 
The  M2  marched  gainst  Sigypt 

In  the  twenty-lUtttfearaf  tib«rdignof  Fanui^«mL, 
a  grandson  of  Her-^r,  ^torbances  broke  eat  in  the 
Theb^d  in  favour  d  dio  Bamewideft  "Miwitiliw 
Famet'em,  who  had  to  await  the  attack  of  IGnnd  (Ae 
son  of  that  Shashanq  who  had  matried  a  it«»»»af"^ 
princess),  remained  at  Tanis,  while  Us  son  Uen- 
kheper-Ba  was  sent  to  Thebes,  with  full  powem  to  ^uell 
the  insnrrectioii.  After  he  had  Bucaeaded  i>  doing 
this,  he  was  named  as  his  father's  snocesBor  in  the 
office  of  high-priest  ai  Amen.  Bis  fine  act  w»  to 
recall  the  Egyptians  banished  mto  the  Oana  and  Uieir 
adherents.  This  was  apparently  done  with  the  consent 
of  Amen,  whose  oracle  had  approved  Men-kheper-Ra's 
proposal.  We  learn  this  from  the  following  inscription 
at  Thebes  :— 

(1)  In  the  year  25,  the  month  Epiphi,  the  29th  day,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  feast  of  the  god  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods,  at  hi< 

[beautiful]  monthly  feast  of  Apet  [of  the  south] (2)  Mes- 

her-Hor  in  their  multitude.  The  Majesty  of  this  noble  god  Amen- 
[Ea,  the  king  of  the  gods,]   was ....  (3)  Thebes.     He  showed 

the  way  to  the  scribes,  the  land-surreyors,  and    people 

(4)  In  the  year  25,  in  the  first  month  of  the  year  ....  Ameu-Ba, 
the  lord  of  Thebes.  ...  (5)  ...  the  high-priest  of  Amen-Ra,  the 
king  of  the  gods,  the  general  in  chief  of  the  army,  Men-kheper-Ra, 
the  son  of  the  king  .  .  .  Meri-Amen  Painet'em  .  .  .  (6)  at  hia  feet 

Their  heart  was  joyfully  moved  on  account  of  his  design.  He 
had  come  to  Fatoris  (to  the  south  land)  in  victorious  power,  to 
restore  order  in  the  land  and  to  chastise  the  opponents.  He  gave 
to  them  [the  punishment  they  deserved,  and  established  the  old 
order  of  things,  just  as]  (7)  it  had  been  in  the  times  of  the  T«ign  of 
the  aun-god  EU.    He  entered  the  city  (of  Thebes)  with  a  contented 
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aooL  The  Ikmiliet  of  Thebes  received  him  with  songs  of  joy. 
Messengers  had  been  sent  before  him.  The  Majesty  of  this  noble 
god,  the  lord  of  the  gods,  Amen-Ra,  the  lord  of  Thebes,  was 
brought  oat  in  procession.  He  (8)  rewarded  (1)  him  very  much. 
He  placed  him  in  the  seat  of  his  father  as  chief  priest  of  Amen-Ba, 
the  king  of  the  gods,  and  as  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  He  dedicated  to  him  numerous  and  splendid 
wonderful  works,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before. 

Now  [had  reached  its  end]  (9)  the  month  Mesori.  On  the  4th 
intercalary  day,  the  day  of  the  birthday  feast  of  Lds,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  feast  of  Amen  on  the  new  year,  the  Majesty  of  this 
glorious  god,  the  lord  of  the  gods,  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods, 
was  brought  out  in  procession.  He  came  to  the  great  hall  of  the 
temple  of  Amen,  and  rested  before  the  pylon  of  Amen.  And  (10) 
the  general  in  chief  of  the  army,  Men-kheper-Ra,  went  in  to  Amen- 
Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods.  He  worshipped  him  much  with  many 
prayers,  and  set  before  him  an  offering  of  all  sorts  of  good  things, 
llien  the  high-priest  of  Amen-Ra,  Men-kheper-Ra,  added  the  words : 

*  O  thou,  my  good  lord  !  There  is  a  talk  and  it  is  repeated  [by  the 
people.]*  (II)  Then  the  god  gave  full  assent  to  him.  llien  he 
again  went  to  the  god,  and  spake  thus  :  '  O  thou,  my  good  lord  I 
This  talk  of  the  peqple  is  a  complaint,  on  account  of  thy  anger 
against  those  who  are  in  the  Oasis,  in  the  land  which  thou  hast 
appointed  for  them.'  Then  the  god  gave  full  assent  (12)  to  him. 
Therefore  this  chief  captain  lifted  up  his  hands  praying,  in  order  to 
worship  his  lord.    As  Uie  moon  changes  with  the  sun,  thus  he  spake  : 

*  Hail  to  thee  I  thou  creator  of  all  [being,  thou  bringer  forth]  of  aU 
being  which  exists,  father  of  the  gods,  creator  of  the  goddesses,  as 
they  remain  in  the  cities  and  in  the  villages,  begetter  (13)  of  men, 
bearer  of  women,  who  dispenses  life  to  all  men,  for  he  is  a  skilful 

master  of  woric the  life  ....  of    the  great  god  Ptah, 

(the  fashioner) [who  creates  provisions]  in  abundance,  who 

brings  forth  sustenance  for  gods  and  men,  sumiiine  by  day,  moon- 
light by  night,  who  traverses  the  heaven  in  peace,  (14)  without 
rest,  as  the  greatest  among  the  spirits,  powerful  as  the  goddess 
Sekhet,  resembling  the  sun  ....  [be  again  friendly  disposed  to 
the  banished  ones,  against  whom  thy  command  went  out].  Do 
thou  recall  it,  to  heal  what  is  diseased  ;  look  [graciously  upon]  this 
people,  who  do  not  stand  liefore  thy  countenance,  for  there  are 
(l<i)  a  hundred  thousand  of  them.  Is  any  one  able  to  appease 
thee,  if  thou  at  all  tumest  thyself  away  t  [  Hail  to  thee]  thou 
shining  beam  1  [Listen  to]  my  wonls  on  this  very  day.  Mayest 
thou  [feel  a  pity  fur]  the  servantH,  whom  thou  hast  banished 
(16)  to  the  Oasis,  that  they  nmy  be  brought  l>ack  to  Egypt.'    Then 


■  '^T?^.*r-" 
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tiw  gnat  god  g^TS  fall  UHot  to  Urn.  Then  went  in  tho  c&pUin  of 
the  wmy  ag»ln  to  tlie  pMt  god,  qMBldng  thas  :  '  O  thou,  my  good 
Indl  SinoathonhMtum^ad]  to  their  return,  let  it  be  pablished 
tHatmi,  tlut  thou  [ut]  taaaj^  [iBiposed]  to  [the  b&niabed  ones.'] 
Tbax  ths  gfMt  god  gaiV*  (all  UMnt  to  him.  Then  went  be  in 
agun  (17)  to  the  poat  god,  and  cpale  thus  : '  0  thou,  my  good 
lud  I  Oive  tetii «  valid  command  in  thy  name,  th&t  no  inhabitant 
of  the  land  dull  ba  banidwd  to  tiw  bu-  distance  of  the  Ossis,  th&t 
noone.  .  .  .  bomthia  -ney  6»J  for  «ver.'  (18)  Then  the  great 
god  gave  fall  iMiiit  to  him.  Tbtoa  hs  spake  again  to  htm  :  '  Speak 
that  it  may  ba  dome  thai  aooonliiig  to  thy  couimand,  which  shall  [b» 
vrittOD  down]  oa  m  memorial  atone  pn  writing],  and  aet  up  in  thy 
oltfaa,  to  last  and  to  remain  lor  ever.'  Tlien  the  great  god  gave  full 
ament  to  l*™- 

Hmd  spake  a^n the diief  prieat (19)  of  Amen,  Men-kheper-Ba : 
<0  th<Hl,m7gOod  kvdl  Kot  am  I  contented  (1)a  hundred  tboa- 
•and  times ;  tibis  ma  mj  inleidaan,  that  all  famiJiea  should  bear  iL 
AH  (their)  words  eatress  ooptentment  vith  me.  I  am  tby  servant 
in  tnith,  [for  X  am  tiiy  Hheneas]  (20)  in  youthful  form  for  tby  city. 
I  WW  oreatad  as  originator  of  all  liahes  according  to  thy  [word^ 
iriteo  I  was  yet  in  my  mothv's  womb.  Thou  didst  fashion  me  in 
tlie  egg.  Thoa  didst  bring  me  to  the  light  to  the  great  joy  of  thy 
peopla  OivemeabeoattfaldnrationaE  life  (21)  in  the  service  of 
thy  [being],  and  purity  and  protection  from  all  tby  plagaea  (1).  Let 
my  feet  waJk  in  thy  ways,  and  make  thy  path  straight  for  me.  May 
my  heart  be  friendly  towards  (tby  t)  boose,  to  do  [what  thy  ooot- 
mands  enjoin].  (22)  Qive  me  consideration  with  the  great  god,  in 
peace,  that  I  may  abide  and  live  in  thy  gloriooB  house.  In  like 
manner  may  all  reward  be  mine  from  .  .  .'  (23)  Then  did  the  high 
priest  of  AJnen,  Men-kbeper-Ra,  go  in  to  the  great  god,  and  spake 
thus  :  '  If  any  one  of  the  people  should  in  thy  presence  contradict, 
saying  that  be  has  done  great  things  for  the  people,  that  the  land 
may  gain  life, — then  destroy  bim,  kill  him."  Then  the  great  god 
gave  full  assent  to  bim. 

The  distracted  state  of  the  empire  could  not  have 
been  more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  this  inscription. 
Even  if  we  reject '  the  100,000  banished  ones,'  of  whom 
the  high-priest  speaks,  the  whole  proceeding  throws  a 
sad  light  on  the  state  of  things  then  previuling  in 
E^ypt.  Persecutions  and  banishments  form,  in  every 
age,  a  measure  of  the  internal  condition  of  an  empire. 
That  the  recall  of  the  exiles  from  the  Oasis,  proposed  by 
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the  priest-king  Men-kheper-Ra,  did  not  spring  from  any 
special  goodness  of  heart,  but  was  a  poUtic  measure,  to 
quiet  the  agitation  fermenting  in  the  country,  can  hardly 
require  further  proof. 

While  the  events  were  taking  place,  which  the  in- 
scription sets  forth  in  such  an  ambiguous  manner,  it 
appears  that  Na-ro-math  (Nimrod),  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated on  the  throne  by  his  father  Shashanq,  had 
advanced  into  Egypt  with  an  army,  not  only  to  render 
help  and  support  to  the  Bamessides,  but  also  with  the 
intention  of  conquering  the  country.  Here  in  Egypt 
death  surprised  him.  His  mother,  Mehet-en-usekh,  was 
an  Egyptian,  in  all  probability  a  daughter  of  the  14th 
Ra-messu.  Accordhig  to  her  desire,  her  son  was  buried 
in  Abydos,  and  the  feasts  of  the  dead  were  instituted  in 
his  honour,  the  cost  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  income  of  certain  estates.  At  the  same  time  men 
and  women  were  appointed  for  the  preservation  of  his 
tomb,  herds  of  cattle  were  purchased,  and  all  other 
things  provided,  which  could  serve  for  a  worthy  esta- 
blishment in  honour  of  the  dead. 

When  Egypt  had  thus  become  subjected  to  Shashan([ 
I.,  Pasebkhanu,  the  brother  of  Men-kheper-Ra,  was 
left  as  sub-king  at  Tanis,  while  the  conqueror  fixed  his 
capital  at  Bubastis.  Meanwhile  Men-kheper-Ra  carried 
on  his  functions  as  chief  priest  of  Amen  in  Thebes, 
where,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  Ra-messu  XVI. 
was  for  some  time,  in  name  at  least,  recognised  as  king. 

These  measures  were  evidently  taken  during  the 
presence  of  the  elder  Shashanq  (grandfather  of  the 
above-mentioned  prince  who  afterwards  became  Sha- 
shanq I.)  in  Egypt.  He  visited  Thebes,  and  did  not  fail, 
on  his  journey  to  the  city  of  Amen,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  grave  of  his  beloved  son  at  Abydos.  He  was 
bitterly  chagrined  at  its  neglected  state.     The  Egyptian 
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officials,  who  probabty  had  little  incHiiaticm  tolmoar 
the  remains  of  a  foreiga  king,  had  phmderod^  as  ftr  as 
they  could,  the  temple-rev^iaes  whidb  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  keeping  up  the  grave.  They  woe  hson^t 
to  an  account  by  Shashanq,  and  with  the  approval  of 
Amen  they  were  all  puni^ied  with  death,  llififie  dr- 
cumstances  have  be^  handed  down  in  a  ien^hy  in- 
scription on  a  granite  block  at  Abydos.  Even  thfingh 
the  upper  half  of  the  stone  is  wanting,  the  under  part 
is  wdl  preserved,  so  £Gur  at  leart  that  the  ccmtents  can  be 
read  without  misapprehenifidbn.  Here  is  the  traasb- 
tion: — 

[To  Amen-Ba  spake  the  gensml  of  the  Ml^  whom]  liie  gonandii- 
dmo^  Shashanqy  [^d  minted]  hto  801^  at  his  beaiitiM 
his  father  Osiris^  where  his  body  had  be»i  kiid  on  hb  be^  of  vest  m 
the  city  of  Nifur  (Abydos),  ins^t  of  [the  temple  of  Osixis]  :  'Hum 
hast  freed  him  from  attainiiig  toaii  in&rmdd  age^wfaitelie  roDudned 
on  earth.  Thou  hast  granted  him  his  rest  My  feasfes  will  eotiaiit 
in  this,  to  receive  the  undivided  viotocy.'  ^erf^  vesy  maoli  did  the 
great  god  give  assent  to  him. 

Then  spake  his  Majesty  anew  to  the  great  god  thus  :  '  O  thou 
good  lord)  put  to  death  [the  captains]  of  the  army,  the  ....  secre- 
tary, the  land-surveyor,  and  all  ...  ?  whom  [I]  sent  [with  a  com- 
mission] to  this  estate,  and  who  plundered  [the  property]  of  the  altar 
of  the  Osirian  general  of  the  Ma,  Na-ro-math  (Nimrod),  the  son  of 
Mehet-en-usekh,  who  is  buried  in  Abydos,  and  all  the  people  who 
have  robbed  his  holy  property,  his  people,  his  herds  of  cattle,  his 
gardens,  his  offerings,  and  all  that  was  dedicated  for  his  honour.  Act 
according  to  thy  great  spirit  in  its  whole  extent,  to  replace  them 
again,  and  to  replace  the  women  and  their  children.'  The  great  god 
assented  to  this  most  graciously. 

Then  his  Majesty  threw  himself  on  the  ground  before  him,  and 
his  Majesty  spake  thus  :  '  Grant  triumph  to  Shashanq,  the  general 
of  the  Ma,  the  great  generalissimo,  the  glorious  ....  and  all 
those  who  are  with  him,  and  all  warriors,  and  all  [his  people] 
together.* 

Then  [spake  to  him]  Amen-Ea,  the  king  of  the  gods  :  '  I  will  do 
[according  to  thy  wish].  Thou  shalt  receive  (the  blessing  of)  a  great 
age  and  remain  on  earth,  and  thy  heir  shall  sit  on  thy  throne  for 
ever.' 

Then  his  Majesty  had  the  statue,  in  the  form  of  a  walking  man. 
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of  the  Osirian  general  of  the  M&,  the  great  generalissimo,  Na-ro- 
math,  brought  up  the  river  to  Abydos.  There  were  in  attendance 
on  it  a  large  body  of  soldiers  in  many  ships,  no  man  knows  their 
number,  together  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  general  of  the  Ma. 
^Vnd  it  was  set  down  in  the  splendid  royal  chamber  of  the  holy  of 
holies  of  the  right  eye  of  the  sun,  to  carry  the  offerings  on  the  altar- 
table  of  Nifur.  According  to  the  directions  of  the  holy  anointing, 
the  dedication  was  accomplished. 

The  incense  was  burnt  in  the  room  of  the  star-chamber  for  three 
days.  This  was  set  up  for  the  temple-ordinances  in  the  form  of  a 
written  record,  according  to  the  contents  of  the  ordinances  for  the 
feasts  of  the  gods.  A  memorial  tablet  was  erected  in  the  language 
of  the  land  of  Bab[el],  containing  the  command  [of  the  great  lord] 
in  his  name.  And  it  (the  memorial  tablet)  was  laid  up  in  the  holy 
of  holies  of  the  gods  for  ever  and  ever. 

[Tliis  is  the  catalogue]  of  that  which  was  appointed  for  the  altar 
of  the  Osirian  general,  Na-ro-math,  the  son  of  Mehet-en-usekh,  who 
is  buried  at  Abydos.  There  were  allotted  (to  it)  the  people  who 
had  been  [bought  ?]  out  of  [the  countries  7]  of  the  general  of  the  Ma, 
namely:  Airomapatut,  of  the  people  of  the  Phcemcians,  and  obedient 
at  call:  Khu-Amen  ....  and  ....  a  Phoenician  (called)  Bek-Ptah. 
(The  price  of)  their  purchase  makes  in  silver  n\pney  15  lbs.  His 
Majesty  had  given  for  them  in  silver  money  20  lbs.,  making  together 
d.*)  lbs.  This  is  the  number  of  that  which  they  cost.  The  50  arune 
of  land,  which  are  situated  in  the  region  of  the  heights  to  the  south 
<»f  Abydos,  which  is  called  *  permanent  duration  of  the  kingdom 
(Heh-ifu(^ni)f'  cost  5  lbs.  of  silver  money.  The  (fields)  which  are 
situated  by  the  side  (t)  of  the  canal  which  is  at  Abydos,  an  estate  of 
50  arune,  for  these  there  was  paid  5  lbs.  in  silver  money.  This  makes 
together  an  estate  [of  100  arune]  in  these  two  places  in  the  region  of 
the  heights  to  the  south  of  Abydos,  and  in  the  region  of  the  heights 
to  the  north  of  Abydos.  For  this  estate  of  100  arune  there  was  also 
paid  10  lbs.  in  silver. 

[Catalogue of  the  servants  for  the  estate]:  His  ser^-ant  Pa-uer,  his 
servant.  .  .  .  ,  his  servant  Ari-bek,  his  servant  Bu-pa-Amen-klia,  his 
fiervmnt  Nai-shennu,  his  servant  Pesh-en-Hor.  Making  a  total  of 
f>  Aer\'ant8,  for  whom  there  was  paid,  for  each  3  lbs.  and  1  ounce  of 
silver  money,  making  in  all  1[8]  pounds  6  ounces  of  silver  money. 
[His  boy  (I).  .  .  .  and  his))oy  (?)]  .  .  .  .  son  of  Hor-se-Ise,  for  these 
was  paid  4}  ounces  of  silver  money. 

The  garden,  which  is  situated  in  the  district  of  the  northern 
heights  of  Abydos,  cost  2  11m.  of  silver  money  ;  the  gardener,  Hor- 
iiies,  the  son  of  Pen-mer,  x4-§  ounces  of  silver  money,  the  water- 
carrier  .  .  .  .  ,  the  son  of  ....  for  6 {  ounces  of  silver  money. 
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Catalogue  of  maid -servants  :  Nes-tn-t«p,  whose  mother  is 
mut ;  the  maiden  Tut-Ise,  the  daughter  of  Nebt-Iiepet,  whoae  mol 
is  Ariamakh  ;  the  maiden  Tat-Amen,  the  daughter  of  Pinehas  [l 
maiden  .  .  .  .  ,  the  daughter  of  .  .  .  ,],  each  one  for  flj  oauoee  of 
silver  money. 

The  outlny  for  [the  purchase  of  honey]  in  to  amount  to  3  J  Iba.  at 
silver  money,  nnd  is  charged  upon  the  treasury  of  Osiris,  so  that 
hinmeasure  of  honey  shall  be  given  by  the  treasury  of  Osiris  (1 
the  daily  supply  of  honey  of  the  Oairian]  general  of  the  Ma,  If  a- 
math,  whose  father  is  the  great  genenUissimo,  [Shaslianq,  and  wF 
mother  is  Mehet-en-uaokh,  for  all  eternity].  The  treasury  of  Osiris 
is  charged  with  the  money  for  this,  neither  more  nor  less.  [The  out- 
lay for  the  purchase]  of  balsam  shall  amount  tu  4^  lbs.  of  sil' 
money,  and  is  charged  on  the  treasury  of  Osiris,  so  that  4  ounce* 
balsam  shall  lie  deliveired  from  the  treasury  of  Osiris  ever;  day 
the  offering  nf  the  Osirian  general  of  the  Ma,  Na-ro-math,  whi 
mother  ia  Mehet-en-usekh,  to  all  eternity.  [For  the  provision] 
the  balsam  the  treasury  of  Osiris  is  thus  cliarged  with  the  moi 
neither  more  nor  less.    [The  outlay  for  the  purchase  of]  incense 
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of  Osiris,  so  that  a  hin  of  x+^  ounces  shall  be  delivered  from  ttw) 
treasury  of  Osiris  every  day  for  the  [keeping  up]  of  the  haming  of 
incense   for   the   Osirian   general  of   the   Ma,    Na-ro-math,  «hOM-_ 
mother  is  Mehet-en-usekh,  to  all  times.     For  the  procuring  of  t 
incense  the  ti-easury  of  Osiris  is   thus  charged   with  the   inoi 
neither  more  nor  less.     [The  outlay  for  the  different  persons  of  I 
spice-kitchen,  and  for  the  persona  of  the  labours  of  the  hnrvrst,  sJ 
amount  to  for  each]  x+S  ounces,  and  for  each  1  ounce  of  siln 
nioney,  and  these  are  charged  on  the  treasury  of  Osiris,  so  that  thai 
shall  be  delivered  [  .  .  .  .  the  spice-cakes]  each  day  ftxi 
sury  of  Osiris,  and  [that  there  shall  be  delivered  .  .  .  .  ]  from  I 
treasury  of  Osiris,  and  that  there  shall  he  delivered  ....  froia  ti 
treasury  of  Osiris  for  the  alttu^  of  the  Osirian  geiieml  of  the  1 
Na-ro-math,  whose  mother  is  Mehet-en-usekh,  to  all  eternity, 
the  support  of  the  workmen  of  his  spice-kitchen,  the  money  for  t 
also  is  charged  on   the  treasury  of  Osiris.     [Also  for  thn] 
workers  in  the  upper  Geld.'^,  [the  payments  for  these]  are  charged  o 
the  treasuiy  of  Osiris,  to  the  amount  of  ....  in  sJlvor  niooey, 
neither  more  nor  less.     This  is  the  sani  total  of  the  silver  money  far 
the  people,  which  ia  charged  on  the  treasury  of  Osiris,  [so  that  4" 
payments  shall   l>e  made  from  it]  which  are  to  he  borrie  hy  f 
treasuiy  of  Osiris]  for  the  altars  of  the  Osirian  general  of  the  | 
Na-ro-math,  the   son  of  the  general issimo  of  the  M4,  8h< 
whose  mother  is  Mehet-en-usekh.     It  i.s  assigned  for  the  ( 
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general  of  the  Ma,  Na-ro-math,  the  son  of  Mehet-en-usekh,  who  [is 
buried]  in  Abydos,  for  the  estate  of  100  arune  of  land,  for  the  25 
men  and  women,  for  the  gardens,  and  it  amounts  in  silver  money  to 
100+2  Ibt.,  x  ounces 

The  statue  of  Na-ro-math  in  red  granite  is  now  in  the 
museum  in  Florence.  A  son  of  that  general  Nimrod 
was  raised  to  the  Egyptian  throne.  He  is  that  Sha- 
shanq  of  whom,  as  the  founder  of  the  Twenty-second 
Dynasty,  we  have  to  speak  in  the  next  chapter. 

At  about  the  same  time,  by  direction  of  this  Sha- 
«hanq,  the  afiair  of  the  inheritance  of  the  princess 
Ka-Ba-maat  (for  thus,  and  not  Maat-ka-Ba  or  Ba-maat-ka, 
ought  the  name  to  be  read)  was  regulated  by  express 
royal  command,  in  the  name  of  the  Theban  circle  of 
gods.  This  lady  was  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  of 
King  Pasebkhanu  I.  with  a  Theban  (Bamesside  ?),  and, 
according  to  a  frequent  Egyptian  custom,  she  had  been 
robbed  of  her  patrimony  situated  in  Upper  E^ypt.  By 
her  marriage  with  King  Shashanq  I.  (for  this  Ka-Ba-maat 
was  his  wife),  her  position  was  completely  changed. 
The  ordinance,  which  relates  to  the  agreement  for 
placing  the  princess  in  her  full  hereditarj'^  right,  is 
engraved  in  large  letters  on  the  north  wall  of  the  third 
pylon  on  the  south  of  the  great  temple  of  Amen  at 
Kamak.  The  upper  half  of  this  wall  is  completely 
destroyed ;  and  in  this  case  also  the  first  lines  of  the 
inscription,  which  contained  the  date  and  the  name  of 
the  king,  are  unfortunately  wanting.  We  give  the 
complete  literal  translation  of  this  stone  document,  so 
important  historically,  and  leave  it  to  our  readers 
themselves  to  draw  all  the  conclusions  which  follow 
from  it : — 

Thus  spake  Amen-Ila,  the  king  of  the  g^Kls,  the  great  god  of  the 
beginning  of  all  l>eing,  and  Mut  and  Khonsu,  and  the  great  gods  : 

With  regard  to  any  object  of  any  kind,  which  Ka-Ka-maat,  the 
daughter  of  th(»  king  of  Upper  Egypt,  Meri-Amen  Paaebkhanu, 
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htm  hrc^B^t  with  her,  of  the  heieditftr}^  ponwttrioa  whidh  had 
descended  to  her  ia  the  aoathmi  district  of  the  oountiy,  aoui  wllii 
regard  to  each  okgeet  of  any  kind  whatever,  whieh  (1)  (the  people) 
of  the  land  have  presented  to  her,  which  ihey  have  at  any  time 
taken  from  the  (royal)  lady,  we  hereby  re8t<»e  it  to  her.  Any 
object  of  any  kind  whatw)eyer  [which]  bdongs  [as  an  inheritance  to^ 
the  dbildren],  that  [we  hereby  restore]  to  her  children  fer  aU  time, 
lliiisspeaks  Amen-Ba,  thekiti^ef  t£e  gods,  the  great  king  of  the 
beginning  of  all  being,  Mnt^  Ktovwi,  and  the  great  gods  ;  (2) 'Bveiy 
kinig^  every  chief  priest  of  Amen,  every  general,  every  captain,  and 
the  .pec^le  of  every  condition,  wfaedier  male  or  iamale^  who  had 
greatdesigns,and  they  who  carried  out  their  desi|pui  later,  tiieydisn 
restore  the  property  of  all  kii^b,  which  Ka-Ba-maat,  the  dang^iAer 
of  the  king  of  Upper  Egypt^  Men- Amen  Ftaebkhann,  hcoiq^  wiHi 
her  as  her  inherited  estate  in  the  sonthem  district  (S)  of  theooontrf,, 
together  with  all  possesdons  of  all  kinds,  which  the  inhabftants  of 
the  conntiy  have  given  her,  and  what  thqr  have  at  any  time  taken 
from  the  lady,  it  shall  be  restored  into  her  hand,  we  restore  it  int» 
the  hand  of  her  son  and  of  her  grandson,  and  to  her  daii|^iter  and 
to  her  grand-daughter,  the  child  of  the  child  of  her  dan^ter.  It 
shall  be  preserved  to  tiie  latest  times.' 

Again  [spake  Amen-Ba^  die  kii^  of  the  god%  the  great  gdd  of 
the  beginning  (4)  of  all  beinj^  and  Mnt^  and  Khonsa,  tad  the  great 
gods :  '  Slain  shall  be  all  people  of  every  condition  of  the  whole 
land,  whether  male  or  female,  who  shall  claim  any  object  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  which  Ka-Ra-maat,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  and 
lord  of  the  land,  Meri-Amen  Pasebkhanu,  brought  with  her,  as  in- 
herited estate  of  the  south  land,  and  any  object  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, which  the  inhabitants  (5)  of  the  land  have  given  her,  which 
they  have  at  any  time  taken  from  the  lady  as  property.  They 
who  shall  keep  back  any  object  thereof  one  morning  after  (another) 
morning,  upon  them  shall  our  great  spirits  fall  heavily,  we  will 
not  be  a  helper  (?)  to  them.  They  shall  be  full,  full  of  [snares  t] 
on  the  part  of  the  great  god,  of  Mut,  of  Khonsu,  and  of  the  great 
gods.' 

Then  spake  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods,  the  great  god  [of 
the  beginning  of  all  being,  and  Mut,  and  Elhonsu,  and  the  great 
gods  :]  (6)  *  We  will  slay  every  inhabitant  of  every  condition  in  the 
whole  land,  whether  male  or  female,  who  shall  claim  any  object  of 
any  sort  whatsoever,  which  Ka-Ra-maat,  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  lord  of  the  land,  Meri-Amen  Pasebkhanu, 
brought  with  her,  as  inherited  estate  of  the  south  land,  and  any 
object  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
have  presented  to  her,  and  which  they  have  at  any  time  taken 
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away  from  the  [lady  as  their  possession.  They  who  shall  keep  back 
any  object  thereof]  (7)  one  morning  after  the  (other)  morning,  to 
them  shall  our  great  spirits  be  heavy.  We  will  not  be  any  help  to 
them,  we  will  sink  (their)  noses  into  the  earth,  we  will ' 

DYNASTY  XXIL» 
SHASHANQ  I.      CIB.   B.C.   966. 

We  have  seen  that  Shashanq  had  set  up  his  throne 
at  Bubastis,  and  it  appears  that  he  seldom  extended  his 
visits  to  the  upper  country  of  Patoris,  though  he  followed 
the  traditions  of  his  family  by  living  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Eamessides.  He  became  a  conspicuous 
person  in  the  history  of  Egypt  through  his  expedition 
against  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  is  well  known  how 
Jeroboam,  the  servant  of  King  Solomon,  rebelled  against 
hb  master.  After  the  prophet  Ahijah  had  publicly 
designated  him  beforehand,  as  the  man  best  qualified 
to  be  the  future  sovereign,  Jeroboam  was  obliged  to 
save  himself  from  the  anger  of  the  king,  and  fled  to 
Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Shashanq  I.^  Itecalled  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  he  was  elected  king  of  Israel,  while 
the  crown  of  Judah  fell  to  Solomon's  son,  Rehoboam.* 
In  the  fifth  year  of  this  latter  king  s  reign,  and  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  his  former  guest  (Jeroboam), 
Shashanq  made  his  expedition  against  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  which  ended  in  the  capture  and  sack  of 
Jerusalem.* 

The  story  of  this  campaign  has  been  related  on  the 
waUs  of  the  temple  of  Amen  at  Karnak.  On  the  south 
external  wall,  behind  the  picture  of  the  victories  of  King 
Ramses  11.,  to  the  east  of  the  room  called  the  Hall  of 
the  Bubastites,  the  spectator  beliolds  the  colossal  image 
of  the  Egyptian  sovereign  deahng  heavy  blows  upon 

*  Fur  Table  of  Kin^  ih.*o  p.  zxr. 
'  1  Kings  xi.  2<;-40.  '  1  Kingt  xii.  *  1  Kings  ziv.  S&.S8. 
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the  captive  Jews.  The  names  of  the  conquered  towns 
and  districts  are  paraded  in  long  rows,  in  their  Egyp- 
tian forms  of  writing,  and  frequently  with  considerable 
repetitions,  each  name  being  enclosed  in  an  embattled 
shield. 

We  subjoin,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  list  of  them  : — 

Ra-bi-tha  (Rabbith) 

Ta-an-kau  (Taanach) 

She-n-mau  (Shunem) 

Beith-Shanlau  (Beth-shean  ?) 

Be-ha-bau  (Behob) 

Ha-pu-re-mau  (Hapharaun) 

A-dul-ma  (Adullam) 

She-ua-di  .  .  . 

Ma-ha-ne-ma  (Mahanaom) 

Qe-be-a-na  (Gibeon) 

Beith-Hiiaron  (Beth-horon) 

Qa-de-moth  (Kedemoth) 

A-ju-lon  (Ajalon) 

Ma-ke-thu  (Megiddo) 

A-dir 

Judah-malek 

Ha-an-ma 

Aa-le-na  (Eglon  1) 

Bi-le-ma  (Bileam) 

Zad-poth-el 

A  .  .  ha  .  .  ma 

Beith-a-1-moth  (Allemeth) 

Ke-qa-li 

Shau-ke  (Socho) 

Beith-tapuh  (Beth-tappuah) 

A-bi-lau  (Abel) 

Beith-zab  .  . 

Nu-p-a-1 

P  .  .  d-shath 

Pa-(shel)-keteth 

A-do-maa  (EDOM) 

Za-le-ma  (Zalmonah  ?) 


.  .  .  .  lela 
.  .  .   .  Izau 
•  •  •  •  apen 
Pa-Amaq,      *  the 
(Emek) 


valley-plain ' 


A-au-za-maa  (Azmon) 

A-na-la 

Pa-Ha-qa-laa,  '  the  stone  of ' 

Fe-thiu-shaa 

A-ro-ha-lel  (Aroer  t) 

Pa-Ha-qa-laa,  '  the  stone  of ' 

A-bi-ro-ma 

She-bi-leth 

Na-ga-bi-li 

She-bi-leth 

Ua-ro-kith 

Pa-Ha-qa-laa,  '  the  stone  of ' 

Ne-a-baith 

A-de-de-maa 

Za-pe-qe-qa 

Ma  ....  a 

■La  .... 

Ga-naa-t,  *  the  garden ' 

Pa-Na-ga-bu,    *  the    Negeb   (i.e. 

south)  of ' 
A-za-m  .  .  .  th 
Ta-shed-na 

Pa-Ha-ga-le-(t),  *the  stone  of* 
She-nai-aa 
Ha-qa 

Pa-Na-ga-bu,  *  the  Negeb  of  ' 
Ua-hath-lu-ka 
A-sha-ha-tha-t 
Pa-Ha-ga-li,  *  the  stone  of  ' 
Ha-ni-ni-au 

Pa-Ha-ga-lau,  *  the  stone  of ' 
A-le-qad 

A-do-mam-t 

Ha-ni-ni 

A-do-rau 

Pa-Ha-ga-1 

Thel-uan 


•      •      •      • 
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H*-i-do-baa  .  .  ariuk 

Sha-li-n-laa  Freth-maa 

Ha-i-oo-baa  A-bi-r 

Di-QA-thi  Bal-ro-za 

Ha-<|e-le-iiia  Beith-A-n-th  (Beth-anoth) 

A*l-dAan<t)  Sha-r  (t)-ha-tau 

Ri-bith  A-ro-ma-then  (Ramah  t) 

A-l-daai  Ga-le-naa 

Neb-lath  A-ro-ma  .  .  • 

Jur-he-ma  ....  r-hath 

An  .  .  .  m  ... 

A-d-raa  Ma 

Fa-Baaa  A-li 

Ma-he-gaa  Jala  .... 

The  speech,  with  which  the  divine  Amen  accom- 
panies his  delivery  of  the  conquered  cities  to  Shashanq 
I.,  contains  not  the  slightest  indication  from  which  we 
might  construct  a  background  of  facts  for  the  names  of 
the  conquered  peoples,  or  for  the  historical  events 
connected  with  them. 

This  king  built  a  sort  of  entrance  hall  which  leads 
from  the  south,  close  by  the  east  wall  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Ramses  III.,  into  the  great  front  court  of  the  temple. 
Seeing  that  the  family  names  of  the  line  of  Shashanq 
have  been  perpetuated  from  the  builder  of  this  modest 
hall  down  to  several  of  his  successors,  we  have  a  right 
to  regard  it  as  the  memorial  hall  of  the  Bubastites. 
Bespecting  the  architect  and  also  the  erection  of  this 
'edifice  an  inscription  at  Silsilis  gives  the  following 
information : — 

In  the  year  21,  in  the  month  Pajni,  at  that  time  his  Mikity 
wai  in  h\E  capital  citj,  the  abode  of  the  great  presence  of  the  god 
Horemkhu.  And  his  Majesty  gave  command  and  issued  an  order 
to  the  priest  of  the  god  Amen,  the  privy  councillor  of  Uie  city  of 
Horemkhu,  and  the  architect  of  the  monuments  of  the  lord  of  the 
land--Hor-em-saf — whose  skill  was  great  in  all  manner  of  work, 
to  hew  the  best  Htone  of  Silsilis,  in  order  to  make  many  and  gnt^t 
ittonum(*nts  for  the  temple  of  his  glorious  father,  Amen-Ra,  the 
lord  of  Thobcs. 

His  Majesty  issued  the  order  to  build  a  great  temple^gate  of 
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wrought  stones,  in  order  to  glorify  the  city  (Thebes),  to  set  up  it* 
doors  several  cubits  in  height,  to  build  a  festival- hall  for  his  father 
Amen-Ba,  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  to  enclose  the  house  of  the  god 
with  a  thick  wall. 

And  Hor-em-saf,  the  priest  of  Amen-Ra  the  king  of  the  gods, 
the  privy  councillor  of  the  city  of  Horemkhu,  the  architect  over  the 
house  of  King  Shashanq  I.  at  Thebes,  had  a  prosperous  journey 
back  to  the  city  of  Patoris  (Thebes),  to  the  place  where  his  Majesty 
resided ;  and  his  love  was  great  towards  his  master,  the  lord  of 
might,  the  lord  of  the  land,  for  he  spake  thus  : — 

*  All  thy  words  shall  be  accomplished,  O  my  good  lord  !  I 
will  not  sleep  by  night,  I  will  not  slumber  by  day.  The  building 
shall  go  on  uninterruptedly,  without  rest  or  pause.' 

And  he  was  received  graciously  by  the  king,  who  gave  him  rich 
presents  in  silver  and  gold. 

The  quarries  of  Silsilis  have  also  furnished  this- 
architect  with  the  fit  opportunity  of  immortalising  his 
royal  master's  memory.  On  a  memorial  tablet  the 
king  is  seen  with  his  son  Auputh  in  the  act  of  being 
presented  by  the  goddess  Mut  to  the  three  principal 
divinities  of  Egypt — Amen  of  Thebes,  Horemkhu- 
Tmu  of  Heliopolis,  and  Ptah  of  Memphis.  The  inscrip- 
tion states — 

This  is  the  divine  benefactor.  The  sun-god  Ra  has  his  form. 
He  is  the  image  of  Horemkhu.  Amen  has  placed  him  on  his  throne 
to  make  good  what  he  had  begun  in  taking  possession  of  Egypt  for 
the  second  time.  This  is  King  Shashanq.  He  caused  a  new  quarry  to 
be  opened,  in  order  to  begin  a  building,  the  work  of  King  Shashanq  I. 
Of  such  a  nature  is  the  service  which  he  has  done  to  his  father, 
the  Theban  Amen-Ra.  May  he  grant  him  the  thirty  years*  jubilee- 
f exists  of  Ra,  and  the  years  of  the  god  Tmu  !  May  the  king  live 
for  ever  ! 

To  this  the  king  replies  : — 

My  gracious  lord  !  Grant  that  my  words  may  live  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years.  It  is  a  high  privilege  to  work  for 
Amen.  Grant  me,  in  recompense  for  what  I  have  done,  a  lasting 
kingdom.  I  have  caused  a  new  quarry  to  be  opened  for  him  for 
the  beginning  of  a  work.  It  has  been  carried  out  by  Auputh — the 
high-priest  of  Amen,  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  most  excellent  soldiery,  the  head  of  the  whole  body  of 
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wmrriors  of  Patoris,  the  son  of  King  Shashanq  I. — for  his  lord 
Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods.  May  he  grant  life,  welfare,  health, 
a  long  term  of  life,  power,  and  strength,  an  old  age  in  prosperity  ! 
My  gracious  lord  !  Grant  that  my  words  may  live  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years !  It  is  a  high  privilege  to  work  for  Amen. 
Grant  me  power,  in  recompense  for  what  I  have  done  I 

Auputh,  the  king's  eldest  son,  died  before  his  father. 
Already  he  had  been  invested  with  the  title  of  chief 
priest  of  Amen,  to  which  was  joined  the  position  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  force  in  the  South. 
In  a  side  inscription  in  the  same  place  he  thus  recalls 
himself  to  posterity : — 

This  was  made  by  the  chief  priest  of  Amen-Ra,  the  king  of  the 
gods,  the  commander-in-chief  and  general,  Auputh,  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  body  of  the  great  warriors  of  Patoris,  the 
son  of  King  Shashanq.  L 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Bubastites  at  Eamak,  also,  the 
name  of  this  high-priest  of  the  god  Amen  appears 
beside  the  name  of  his  father. 

UaSARKEN  I.      CIB.   B.C.   938. 

Save  for  a  passing  mention  of  his  name  the  monu- 
ments relate  nothing  about  this  son  of  Shashanq.  Of 
his  two  wives  who  are  mentioned  one — ^Tashed-Khonsu 
— bore  him  a  son  called  Takeleth,  who  was  his  successor. 
His  second  son,  Shashanq,  born  of  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Pasebkhanu  11,  of  Tanis,  and  thus  of  royal 
descent,  became  high-priest  of  Amen  with  the  same  rank 
as  that  held  by  his  uncle  Auputh,  viz.  commander-in- 
chief,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  whole  l4ryptian 
army  was  placed  under  his  control,  and  not  only  that 
part  stationed  in  Patoris. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  contest  between  the 
brothers  for  the  crown.  Tlie  inheritance  which  was 
assured  to  the  first  by  his  right  as  first-bom  was 
disputed  by  the  second  as  the  son  of  a  royal  princess. 


The  claun^vhidiiraBiuifi  Admitted  in  fais'peraca^seaa^ 
havrevett  to  liAve  been  omceded  to  his  dMcendsilB,  ^ 
younger  Que  c^  ViT*OT  of  the  race  of  Shadutna. 

TAxaun^  I.    cm.  b.c.  wqw 
The  lapmuiientB  pass  ewer  the  history?  oi  .Us  tine  in 
alencet.    Bis.  son  by  his  wile  Earos  wasfais  BmiPtmm 

UiaABEXH  Q.    cas.  js-o.  an, 

AccordiDg  to  the  momuueuta  he  h»A  >ira-«i«eL 
The  first  had  the  name,  already-veli  kao>m  toinsf  <tf 
Sar'Rarmaat.  She  was  d»Baothg  o€  hifrfiist  hem-aDD, 
iSiashanq,  who  as  croira  {mince  was  at  once  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  chief  priest  of  Ptah  of  Memphis. 
In  Has  charactOT  he  conducted  the  burial  of  the  Apis- 
l>ull,  ^lidi  died  in  He  2Srd  yeai-  of  the  reign  of 
TTasarken  II. 

His  younger  1nt)ther  Kvro-math  (VSmnxt^  a  son 
of  the  second  wife,  Mut-ut-aukhes,  was  next  appointed 
overseer  of  the  prophets  and  commander  of  the  soldiery 
of  Khinensu  (Akhnas),  that  is,  Heracleopolis  Magna; 
but  the  office  was  also  conferred  on  him  of  a  governor 
■of  Patoris  and  a  chief  priest  of  Amen  of  Thebes.  His 
■descendants  succeeded  their  father  in  the  hereditary 
office  of  priests  of  Khnem  in  Heracleopolis  Magna; 
while  the  descendants  of  Prince  Shaahanq,  who  was 
the  high-priest  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  inherited  in  like 
manner  their  father's  office,  and  appear  as  officiating 
high-priests  at  the  burial  of  several  Apis-bulls.  With 
tJasarken  II.  the  direct  line  of  the  kings  died  out  and  a 
younger  branch  succeeded. 

ShaSHANQ  n.      CIB.   B.C.  833. 

This  king  was  the  grandson  of  Shashanq  the  high- 
prieat  of  Amen,  and  thus  belonged  to  a  junior  branch  of 
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the  same  royal  family.     The  monuments  are  absolutely 
silent  concerning  his  history.     He  was  followed  by 

TaKBLETH  n.      GIB.   B.C.   800. 

Takeleth  IE.  married  Mer-mut  Keromama  Set-Amen 
Mut-em-hat,  a  daughter  of  Na-ro-math,  high-priest  of 
Amen.  Their  eldest  son  is  designated  in  the  inscrip- 
tions as  high-priest  of  the  Theban  Amen,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  force  of  the  whole  land, 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  petty  king.  He  is  the 
Uasarken  of  whom  so  much  is  related  on  a  long  memorial 
tablet  in  the  interior  of  the  Hall  of  the  Bubastites. 
This  account  begins  with  the  date  of  the  9th  of  the 
month  Tehuti  in  the  12th  regnal  year  of  his  father. 
From  it  we  learn  that  the  prince  Uasarken  went  to 
Thebes  in  his  character  of  high-priest  of  Amen,  to  enter 
on  his  office  of  subjecting  the  Theban  temple  and  its 
territory  to  a  careful  examination  and  restoring  the 
offerings  to  the  god  : — 


When  now  had  arrived  the  15th  year,  the  month  Meaori,  the 
25th  day,  under  the  reign  of  his  Either,  the  lordly  Horns,  the  god- 
like prince  of  Thebes,  the  heaven  coufd  not  be  dittinguishsdf  the 
moon  uxu  eclipsed  (literally,  was  horrible),  for  a  sign  of  the  (ooming) 
events  in  thb  land  ;  as  it  aUo  happened,  for  enemies  (liierallyf  the 
children  of  revolt)  in^-aded  with  war  the  southern  and  northern 
districts  (of  Egypt). 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  foregoing 
words  have  reference  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Ethio- 
pians from  the  South  and  to  the  attack  of  the  Assyrian 
power  from  the  North.  Tlie  rest  of  the  inscription 
supposes  the  return,  however  temporary,  of  a  period  of 
rest  for  Eg}'pt.  The  priest -king  Uasarken  used  this 
respite  to  evince  his  devotion  to  Amen  and  to  his 
temple.  The  sacrifices  were  established  in  such  a 
manner  that  certain  sums  of  money  were  put  aside  for 
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the  maintenance  of  the  offerings,  as  had  been  done 
before  in  the  case  of  Abydos. 

The  last  descendants  of  the  line  of  Shashanq  had 
meanwhile  subsided  into  the  position  of  petty  kings  in 
the  divided  realm.     Their  names  are 

Shashanq  m.     cir.  b.c.  766. 

Pa-MAI.      cir.    B.C.    733. 

Shashanq  IV.     cir.  b.c.  700. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  monarchs  chiefly  to 
the  Apis-st§laB  upon  which  are  inscribed  references  to 
their  reigns  and  the  locality  of  their  kingdom.  If  they 
no  longer  possessed  Bubastis,  Memphis  still  remained 
in  their  hands.  It  was  here  that  the  sacred  bull  lived 
in  the  temple  of  Ptah-Sekar-Osiris,  and  hence  it  was 
that  the  solemn  translation  of  the  deceased  Apis  was 
made  on  a  car  fitted  with  heavy  wooden  wheels  to  the 
Serapeum  in  the  desert  between  the  Arab  villages  of 
Abusir  and  Saqqarah. 

Subjoined  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Apis  memorial 
stones  brought  to  light  in  1850,  in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  kings  of  the  Twenty-Second  Dynasty. 

I.  Memorial  Stone  of  the  Priest  and  Seer  op  the  Apis-Bull, 

Senebef,   Son   op  Shed-nefer-TxMu,   and  op  his  Son,   the 
Memphite  Priest  Hor-heb. 

In  the  year  [2],  the  month  [Mekhir,]  on  the  [1st]  day,  under  the 
reign  of  King  Pa-mai,  the  friend  of  the  Apis-god  in  the  West. 
This  is  the  day  on  which  this  (deceased)  god  was  carried  to  the 
Ijeautiful  region  of  the  West,  and  was  laid  at  rest  in  the  grave,  at 
rest  with  the  great  god,  with  Osiris,  with  Anpu,  and  with  the 
goddessiis  of  the  nether  world,  in  the  West.  His  introduction  into 
the  temple  of  Ptah  beside  his  father,  the  Memphite  god  Ptah,  had 
taken  place  in  the  year  29,  in  the  month  Paophi,  in  the  time  of  King 
Shaslianq  III. 

II.  Memorial  Stone  op  the  Higii-Priest  op  Memphis,  Pet-Isk. 

In  the  year  2,  the  month  Mekhir,  on  the  1st  day,  under  the  reign 
of  King  Pa-mai,  the  friend  of  the  great  god  Apis  in  the  West. — ^This 
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is  the  day  on  which  the  god  was  carried  to  his  rest,  in  the  beautifol 
region  of  the  West,  and  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and  on  which  he  was 
deposited  in  his  everksting  house  and  in  his  eternal  abode.  He  was 
lx>m  in  the  year  28,  in  the  times  of  the  deceased  king  Shashanq  III. 
His  glory  was  sought  for  in  all  places  of  Patomit  (that  is,  Lower 
Egypt).  He  was  found,  after  (some)  months,  in  the  city  of 
Ha-shed-abot.  They  had  searched  through  the  lakes  of  Natho 
and  all  the  islands  of  Patomit.  He  had  been  solemnly  introduced 
into  the  temple  of  Ptah,  beside  his  father,  the  Memphite  god  Ptah 
of  the  south  wall,  by  the  high-priest  in  the  temple  of  Ptah,  the 
general  of  the  Mashuasha,  Pet-Ise,  the  son  of  the  high-priest  [of 
Memphis  and  the  great  chief  of  the]  Mashuasha,  Takeleth,  and  of 
the  princess  of  royal  race,  Thes-Bast-per,  in  the  year  28,  in  the 
month  Paophi,  on  the  1st  day.  The  full  lifetime  of  this  god 
amounted  to  26  years. 

m.  Memorial  Stone  of  the  Memphite  Priest  Hob-sb-Isr. 

In  the  year  2,  the  month  Mekhir,  the  1st  day,  under  the  reign 
of  King  Pa-mai,  the  friend  of  the  great  god  Apis  in  the  West,  the 
god  was  carried  to  hb  rest  in  the  beautiful  region  of  the  West.  He 
had  been  solemnly  introduced  into  the  temple  of  Ptah  beside  his 
father,   the  Memphite  god  Ptah  of   the  south  wall,  in  the  year 

under  the  reign  of  King  Shashanq  ...  [in  the  year]  5 

[  -f  x]  after  he  had  shown  his  ?  ,  after  they  had  sought  for 
[his  glory  .  .  .  ].  The  full  lifetime  of  this  god  amounted  to  26 
years.  (This  tablet  is  dedicated)  by  the  fhereditary  [prince]  (here 
follows  a  string  of  titles  in  the  priestly  style)  Hor-se-Ise,  the  mm  of 
the  high-priest]  of  Memphis  and  chief  of  the]  Mashuasha,  Pet-Ise, 
and  of  the  eldest  of  the  wives  ....  [and  by  the  .  .  .]  Takeleth, 
whose  mother  Ta-ti-Hor  ....  is. 

IV.  Memorial  Stone  of  the  Satrap  Pet-Ise,  akd  his  Sons 

Pef-tot-Bast  and  Takeleth. 

In  the  28th  year  of  King  Sliashanq. 

Then  follows  a  sculpture,  in  which  three  men  are  seen 
before  the  bull-headed  god,  Apis-Tmu.  The  first  of 
them  has  on  his  head  tlie  fillet  of  a  general  of  the 
Mashuasha  ;  the  last  is  adorned  with  the  youth-locks 
worn  by  royal  and  princely  persons.  Above  and  beside 
these  persons  are  the  following  inscriptions : — 

May  he  grant  health,   life,  prosperity,  to  the  general  of  the 
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Mashuasha,  Pet-Ise,  the  son  of  the  general  Takeleth — hiB  mother 
is  Thes-Bast-per — the  son  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  princely 
heirs  of  his  Majesty  Shashanq,  the  son  of  the  king  and  lord  o£  tl^ 
land,  XTasarken  II., — 

And  to  his  venerator  and  fciend,  the  high-priest  of  Ptah,  Pef -tot- 
Bast,  the  son  of  the  general  Pet-Ise,  whose  mother  is  Ta-ari,  a 
daughter  of  the  general  Takeleth, — 

And  to  his  venerator  and  friend,  the  priest  of  Ptah,  Takeleth, 
the  son  of  the  general  Pet-Ise  and  of  (his  wife)  Hor-set. 

From  these  four  inscriptions  it  follows,  with  cer- 
tainty, that,  under  the  reign  of  Shashanq  IH.,  Pet-Ise 
and  his  son  Pef-tot-Bast  ascribe  to  themselves  the  title 
of  *  generals  of  the  Ma  (Mashuasha)/  The  new  Apis  ia 
sought  for  in  all  Lower  Egypt  As  to  Upper  Egypt — 
where  XJasarken,  the  king  and  high-priest  of  Amen^ 
maintained  the  kingdom,  until  the  time  when  the 
Ethiopian  Piankhi  broke  his  power — the  inscription  is 
completely  silent. 

With  regard  to  the  Apis  himself,  the  following  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  the  four  memorial  tablets  now 
cited  : — He  was  born  in  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Shashanq  HI.,  at  the  city  of  Ha-shed-abot  in 
Lower  Egypt.  Months  passed  by  before  he  was  dis- 
covered. On  the  1st  of  Paophi,  in  the  29th  regnal 
year  of  the  king,  he  was  solemnly  introduced  into  the 
temple  of  Ptah  of  Memphis.  After  a  life  of  26  years, 
he  was  buried  in  the  Serapeum  of  Memphis  on  the  1st 
of  Mekhir  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Pa-mai. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  happened  70  days  earlier, 
that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Athyr.  Supposing  him  to  have 
lived  26  complete  years,  as  the  inscription  expressly 
testifies,  his  birth  must  have  fallen  on  the  20th  of  Athyr 
in  the  28th  regnal  year  of  King  Shashanq  HI.  In  that 
case  about  ten  months  and  a  half  would  have  elapsed 
until  his  introduction  into  Memphis  on  the  1st  of  Paophi 
in  the  29th  year  of  the  reign  of  Shashanq  HI. 
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DYNASTY  XXUL,  OF  TANIS. 

Under  this  tide,  the  priest  Manetho,  in  his  Book  of 
the  Kings,  sets  down  the  reigns  of  the  three  kings : — 

Peta-se-Bast,  with  40  years ; 
XJasabken  m.,  with  9  years ; 
F19AMUS,  with  10  years. 

All  three  disappear  in  the  struggle  waged  against 
Egypt,  with  varying  success,  by  Ethiopia  from  the  South 
and  Assyria  from  the  North.  Hence  their  names  emerge 
but  occasionally  in  the  historical  records  of  this  time. 
Judging  from  the  elements  contained  in  their  titles,  Peta- 
se-Bast  seems  to  have  had  his  royal  seat  in  Bubastis, 
XJasarken  in  Thebes  or  Tanis,  Psamus  in  Memphis.  The 
last  we  shall  have  to  recognise  again  under  his  Assyrian 
name  of  Is-pi-ma-tu,  as  a  contemporary  of  King  Taha- 
raqa  about  700  B.C. 

DYNASTY  XXIV. 

Bak-en-ran-f,  the  Bocchoris  of  Manetho,  stands  alone 
in  this  dynasty,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a 
number  of  petty  kings  who  formed  a  connection  with 
the  younger  contemporaries  of  Taharaqa.  The  Ethio- 
pian tradition  says  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Shabakli  and  burnt  alive. 

Mariette  has  recognised  in  this  king  the  Uah-ka-Ea 
Bak-en-rax-f,  whose  Apis-sarcophagus  (of  the  6th  year 
of  the  king)  was  placed  in  the  same  chamber  of  the 
Serapeum,  in  which  the  de<"ea8ed  Apis  of  the  37th  year 
of  King  Shashanq  IV.  was  deposited.  Here  then  we 
have  brought  to  light  a  new  connection  in  time  between 
Bocchoris  and  Shashanq  IV. 

This  same  Bak-en-ran-f  appears  again  in  the  As- 
syrian list  of  the  Egyptian  petty  kings,  under  the  name 

c  c 
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of  Ba-kiir-m-ni4p,  as  Mr  of  Parah-nu-tL  Tbe  name  of 
the  city  must  not  be  confosed  with  the  Asqrrifta  tmir 
scription  ci  SaSto,  the  city  from  which  Boccfaoris  had  his 
origin,  as  it  is  evident  that  some  other  place  in  "Bgypi 
is  intended. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DYNASTY  XXV.' 
THE  ETHIOPIANS. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  nmth  century  Egypt  had  far 
too  much  to  do  in  defending  herself  to  trouble  about  her 
supremacy  in  the  South,  which  she  had  heretofore  so 
carefully  guarded.  The  *  Viceroys  of  the  South '  and 
*  King's  sons  of  Cush '  are  now  struck  out  of  the  official 
list  of  court  dignitaries,  and  the  ^  Kings  of  Cush '  take 
their  place.  The  whole  South,  from  the  boundary  line 
at  the  city  of  Syene,  recovered  its  freedom,  and  the 
Ethiopians  began  to  enjoy  a  state  of  independence. 
Meanwhile,  if  the  power  of  Egypt  was  no  longer  felt, 
Egyptian  civilization  had  survived.  All  that  was 
wanting  was  a  leader.  Nothing  could  have  appeared 
more  opportune  for  the  priests  of  Amen  than  this 
state  of  things  in  Nubia  and  Ethiopia,  where  the 
minds  of  an  imperfectly  developed  people  must  needs, 
under  skilful  guidance,  soon  show  themselves  pliable 
and  submissive  to  the  dominant  priestly  caste.  Mount 
Barkal,  where  Amen-hotep  lH.  had  already  raised  a 
sanctuary  for  the  jrreat  Amen  of  Thebes  in  the  form  of 
a  strongly  fortified  temple-city,  was  the  site  chosen  by 
the  newly  arrived  priests  for  the  seat  of  their  future 
royalty.  The  capital  of  tliis  kinjrdom  of  Cush  was 
Napata,  wliich  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Ethiopian  origin. 

*  For  Tabic  of  Kinflpd  tee  p.  xrri. 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  who  it  was  of  the  race  of 
Her-Hor  that  first  made  preparations  for  the  foundation 
of  that  Ethiopian  kingdom  which  became  afterwards  so 
dangerous  to  the  Egyptians.  The  Ethiopian  monu- 
ments, from  which  the  cartouches  have  been  carefully 
erased  by  a  later  Egyptian  dynasty,  give  not  the 
slightest  information  on  this  point.  So  much  the  more 
important,  therefore,  is  the  circumstance,  that  several 
successors  of  this  priest — among  whom  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Her-Hor— bore  the  same  name,  namely, 
that  of  the  priest-king  Piankhi,  an  Egyptian  word, 
which  signifies  *  the  living  one.'  The  sovereign  en- 
throned at  Napata,  *  the  City  of  the  Holy  Mountain/ 
called  himself  *  King  of  the  land  of  Cush.'  The  Theban 
Amen-Ea  was  reverenced  as  the  supreme  god  of  the 
country.  The  king's  full  name  was  formed  exactly 
according  to  the  Egyptian  pattern.  The  Egyptian 
language  and  writing,  divisions  of  time,  and  everything 
else  relating  to  manners  and  customs  were  preserved. 
A  distinguished  position  was  assigned  to  the  mother, 
daughters,  and  sisters  of  the  king ;  each  of  whom  bore 
the  title  of  '  Queen  of  Cush.' 

In  the  course  of  time  the  power  of  the  Ethiopians 
increased,  until  at  last  the  whole  of  Patoris  came  into 
their  possession,  and  the  '  great  city '  of  Niaa,  that  is, 
Thebes,  became  their  capital.  While  the  AssjTians 
regarded  Lower  Egypt — the  Muzur  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions — as  their  permanent 
fief,  the  districts  of  Patoris  were  virtually  an  Etliiopian 
province.  Middle  Egypt  formed  a  '  march,'  contested 
on  both  sides  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  barrier  which  tended  to  hinder  the  out- 
break of  open  hostilities  l^etween  the  one  and  the 
other. 

Thus  the  old  priestly  race  succeeded  in  again  ac- 
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quiring  full  possession  of  Thebes,  the  city  out  of  which 
Shashanq  I.  had  chased  them  so  ignominiously.  The 
loss  of  the  city  of  Amen  was  to  them  equivalent  to 
suffering  a  conquest. 

As  in  Lower  Egypt  the  foreign  rulers  were  content 
with  drawing  a  tribute  from  the  petty  kings,  so  in 
Patoris  and  Middle  Egypt  petty  kings  or  vassals  were 
set  up  by  the  Ethiopians,  whose  supremacy  these 
princes  had  to  recognise,  and  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Thus  the  great  kingdom  of  Kamit  was  split  up  into 
little  dependent  states,  which  leant,  now  on  Ethiopia, 
now  on  Assyria  as  each  foreign  master  gained  prepon- 
derance for  the  time. 

About  the  year  766  B.C.  a  revolt  broke  out  imder 
an  enterprising  petty  king  of  Saiis  and  Memphis,  by 
name  Tefnekht,  the  Technactis  or  Tnephachthus  of 
classic  writers.  Profiting  by  the  momentary  weakness  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  he  prevailed  on  the  other  princes 
of  Lower  Egypt  to  join  him,  and  made  an  inroad  with  his 
whole  force  upon  Middle  Egypt,  where  the  Egyptian 
vassals  of  Piankhi  at  once  submitted  to  him.  The 
tidings  having  reached  Piankhi,  he  forthwith  sent  orders 
to  his  generals  to  check  the  advance  of  Tefnekht,  and 
so  to  force  the  bold  petty  king  to  beat  a  retreat. 

Subjoined  is  a  translation  of  the  memorial  stone  of 
Piankhi,  discovered  several  years  ago  at  Mount  Barkal. 
This  monument,  a  granite  block  covered  with  writing, 
was  set  up  there  by  the  Ethiopian  king  Piankhi,  in 
remembrance  of  his  conquest  of  Middle  and  Lower 
Egypt,  and  will  show,  far  better  than  any  description, 
the  several  stages  of  the  Ethiopian  expedition,  and  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Egj-ptian  petty  kings.  Of  these 
we  give  a  list  according  to  the  account  furnished  by 
the  stone  : — 
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King  and  Geoeral  Tbfnbkitt,  Prince  of  Suis  and  Meiuptu£ ; 

King  NiHBOD,  lord  of  Hermopolis  Mngna  ; 

King  AuPtiTU,  of  the  nome  of  Clyama  ; 

GfioflTBl  Shashakq,  of  the  city  of  Busiris  ; 

Qfineral  T'a-Amen-atif-aitku,  of  the  city  of  Mendes  ; 

Hia  eldest  sod  Akkb-Hoi^  comniander  of  the  city  of  HermopoUa, 

in  Lower  Egypt. 
nie  bereditary  lord,  Bbk-bn-Ibi  ; 

Qfioaral  Nes-ha-ai  (or  Nes-ka-keti),  of  the  nome  of  Xoib; 
King  Uasarkkn,  of  the  city  of  Bubastis ; 
FrinoB  Pkp-tot-Bast,  of  the  city  of  HeracleopoUs  MagiuiU 
The  hereditary  lord,  Fet-Ihe,  of  the  city  of  Athribis  ; 
Qfloeral  Pa-tiienkf,  of  Pa-Saptu  (tlie  Arabian  nome)  ; 
Qancral  Fa-mai,  of  the  (second)  city  (uamed)  Bu^ris  ; 
General  NEKHT-HoR-SA-SHEtfUD,  of  Phagroriopolis  ; 
QenenU  of  Tanis  (not  named,  being  a  native  Assyrian) ; 
General  of  Osti-aciiie  (not  named,  fur  the  same  reason) ; 
FrofdiBt  of  Ilorus,  Pet  Hor-sam-tal'i,  of  the  city  of  Letopolis; 
!PrIn«e  Ha-BO-Bi-u,  at  the  dtiM  o(  8*  and  TTnciii ; . 
"Piixuio  Ta-khI'AU,  of  Kbent-aelar ; 
Prinoe  Fa-bi-u,  of  Bebyloti  mad  XfOopoIii  (in  the  Hft^ifyitit™ 

nome). 

By  the  term  *  voBsals '  is  meant  the  piincea  subject 
to  Fiankhi. 

In  the  21st  year,  in  the  month  Tehuti,  under  the  reign  of  the 
king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Amen  Meri-Piaokhi — may  he  live 
for  ever  1 — My  Royal  Majesty  issued  the  command  that  men  should 
be  informed  of  what  I  have  done  more  than  all  my  predecessors.  I 
the  king  am  a  part  of  God,  a  living  image  of  Tmu.  As  soon  as  I 
came  out  of  my  mother's  womb  I  waa  chosen  to  be  ruler,  before 
whom  the  great  men  were  afraid,  knowing  that  I  [was  to  be  a 
powerful  lord]. 

(2)  His  mother  well  knew  that  he  was  destined  for  a  ruler  in 
his  mother's  womb,  he,  the  god-like  bene&ctor,  the  friend  of  the 
gods,  the  son  of  Aa,  who  had  formed  him  with  his  hands,  Amen 
Meri-Piankhi. 

Messengers  came  to  inform  the  king:  'The  lord  of  the  West 
country  (that  is,  the  Western  part  of  the  Delta),  the  great  prince  in 
die  holy  city  (Sats),  Tefnekht,  has  established  himself  in  the  nome 
[name  wanting],  in  the  nome  of  Xois,  in  the  city  of  Hapu  (Nilopolis), 
in  the  city  [....],  (3)  in  the  city  of  Ain,  in  the  city  of  Pa-Nub 
(Momemphu),  and  in  the  city  of  Memphis.  He  has  tAken  possee- 
■ion  of  the  whole  West  conntry,  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  (of 
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Boto)  up  to  the  boimdAry  city  (between  Upper  and  Lower  Egjpt). 
He  is  adTancing  op  the  river  with  many  warriors.  The  inha- 
bitants of  both  parts  of  Egypt  have  joined  themselves  to  him. 
The  princes  and  lords  of  the  cities  are  like  dogs  at  his  feet.  The 
fortresses  are  not  shut  (against  him)  (4)  of  the  nomes  of  the  South. 
The  cities  of  Meri-Tmu  (Meid^m),  Pa-Sekhem-kheper-Ra  (Crooodilo- 
polis,  the  city  of  Uasarken  I.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  FayCUn),  Pa-Mas 
(Oxyrhynchns),  Thekanath,  and  all  the  (other)  cities  of  the  West, 
have  opened  their  gates  to  him,  through  fear  of  him«  He  turns 
himself  to  the  nomes  of  the  East.  They  open  their  gates  to  him, 
namely,  the  following :  Ha-Bennu  (the  Phoenix-city,  Hipponon), 
Tai-ut'ai,  and  Aphroditopolis.  He  is  preparing  (5)  to  beleaguer 
the  city  of  Heracleopolis  Magna.  He  has  surrounded  it  as  with 
a  ring.  None  who  would  go  out  can  go  out,  none  who  would  go  in 
can  go  in,  because  of  the  uninterrupted  assaults*  He  has  girt  it 
round  on  every  side.  All  the  princes  who  acknowledge  his  power, 
he  lets  them  abide  every  one  in  his  own  district,  as  princes  and 
kings  of  the  cities.  And  they  [do  homage  to  him]  (6)  as  to  one 
who  is  distinguished  through  lids  wise  mind  ;  his  heart  is  joyfuL' 

And  the  lords  and  the  princes  and  the  chiefs  of  the  warriors, 
every  one  according  to  his  city,  sent  continual  messages  to  his 
Biajesty  (Le.  Piankhi)  to  this  effect :  '  Art  thou  then  silent,  so  as 
not  to  wish  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  South  country  and  of 
the  inland  regions!  Tefnekht  is  winning  them  to  himselfi  and 
finds  no  one  that  withstands  him.  Nimrod,  the  [lord  of  Hermo- 
polis  Magna]  (7)  and  prince  of  Ha-Uer  (Megalopolis),  has  demo- 
lished the  fortress  of  Nofrus,  and  has  razed  his  city  with  his 
own  hands,  through  fear  that  he  (Tefnekht)  should  take  it  from 
him,  in  order  to  cut  it  off  after  the  manner  of  the  other  cities.  Now 
he  has  departed,  to  throw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  he  has  renounced 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty.  He  is  leagued  with  him  like  any  [of 
the  other  princes.  Tlie  lord]  (8)  of  the  nome  of  Oxyrhynohus  has 
<^ered  him  gifts  according  to  his  heart's  desire,  of  everything  that 
he  could  find.' 

Then  his  Majesty  sent  orders  to  the  princes  and  captains  of 
the  army,  who  were  set  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  (namely)  the 
wytain  Pa-ua-ro-ma,  and  the  captain  La-mis-ke-ni,  and  to  all  his 
Biajesty's  captains,  who  were  set  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  they 
slumld  hasten  to  prevent  the  arming  (of  the  rebels)  for  war,  to  invest 
[the  city  of  Hermopolis],  (9)  to  take  capti\*e  its  inhabitants,  their 
cattle,  and  their  vessels  on  the  river,  to  let  no  labourer  go  out  to 
the  field,  nor  suffer  any  plou^mian  to  plough,  and  to  blockade  all 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Hermopolis,  and  to  tight  against  it  without 
ceasing.    And  they  did  so. 
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Then  hia  Majesty  sent  his  warriora  to  Egypt,  enjoining  upon 
them  very  very  strictly  :  'Take  [care,  watch,  do  not  pass]  (10)  the 
night  in  the  enjoyment  of  play.     Be  on  the  alert  against  the  Attack 
{of  the  enemy),  and  be  armed  for  the  battle  even  afar  off.     If  aaj 
(of  the  commanderB)  says,  "  The  army  and  the  chariots  are  to  torn 
to  another  city  :  why  will  ye  delay  to  go  against  its  army  J  ° — ye 
shall  fight  as  he  has  said.     If  any  (of  the  enemy)  attempts  to  fetch 
his  defenders  from  another  city,  (1 1 )  turn  about  to  meet  them.    II 
any  of  these  princes  should  have  brought  with  him,  for  hia  pro- 
tecttoti,  warriors  from  Marmarica,  or  combatant«  from  those  foi^ful 
{to  him),  nrm  yourselves  to  fight  agninst  them.     As  an  old  hero 
gays,  "  It  avails  not  to  gather  together  the  warriors  and  nvuneroos 
chariots  with  the  beat  horses   out    of   the  stable,  but,  (12)  when 
going  into  the  battle,  to  confess  that  Amen,  the  divine,  is  he  who 
sends  us."     When  you  have  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  sight    of   (the 
temple  of)  Apet,  go  into  the  water,  wash  yourselves  in  the  river, 
draw  yourselves  up  at  the  chief  canal,  unstring  your  bows  and  lay 
aside  your  weapons  before  (13)    the    king    (of    the    gods),  aa  die 
Almighty.     No  strength  shall  the  man  have  who  despises  him  ;  he 
makes  the  weak  strong,  and  however  many  there  be  of  them  (the 
strong),  they  must  turn  their  back  before  the  few,  and  be  one  (ever 
so  weak) ;  he  copes  with  a  thouaand.     Sprinkle  yourselves  with  the 
water  from  his  altars  of  sacrifice,  fall  down  I)efore  him   on  your 
faces,  and  speak  (14)  to  him    thus:    "Show  us  the  way  to  fight 
in  the  shadow  of  thy  luiglity  arm.     The  peoples  that  go  forth  for 
thee  shall  beat  down  the  enemy  in  many  defeats."  ' 

Then  they  threw  themselves  prostrate  before  his  Majesty, 
(saying) :  '  Is  It  not  thy  name  that  makes  our  arm  strong  1  Ts  it 
not  thy  wisdom  that  gives  firmness  to  thy  warriors  t  l^y  bread 
is  in  our  bodies  during  all  our  march,  and  thy  mead  (16)  quenches 
our  thirst.  Does  not  thy  power  give  ua  strength  and  manly 
oourage  at  the  thought  of  t&ee  ?  An  army  is  naught,  whose  com- 
mander ia  a  coward.  And  who  is  like  unto  thee  t  Thou  art  tlie 
king  whoee  hands  create  victoiy,  a  maater  in  the  work  of  war.' 

When  they  had  gone  (16)  down  the  river,  they  reached  the  cl^ 
of  Tliebes,  and  did  all  that  his  Majesty  had  commanded.  Pro- 
ceeding down  the  stream  upon  the  river,  they  met  a  number  of 
vessels  Buling  up  the  stream  with  soldiers,  sailors,  and  captains, 
of  the  best  warriors  of  Upper  Egypt,  equipped  with  all  munition^ 
(17)  for  the  war  against  die  army  of  his  Majesty.  Then  they 
inflicted  on  them  a  great  overthrow.  No  one  knows  the  nnmbw 
of  their  prisoners,  together  with  their  ships,  who  were  brought  as 
living  prisoners  to  the  place  where  his  Majesty  resided.  When 
they  had  advanced  further  to  the  city  of  Heiacleopolis  Magoa,  they 
arrayed  themselves  for  t^e  battle. 
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(18)  The  following  is  the  Ust  of  the  prinoeB  and  kings  of  Lower 
Egypt: 

The  king  Nim rod,  and 

The  king  Auputh  : 

The  general  Shabhahq,  of  the  city  of  Busiris  ;  and 

The  general  Ta-Amkn-auf-akkh,  of  the  city  of  Mendes  ;  and 

His  eldest  son,  who  was  military  commander  of  the  city  of 

Hermopolis  Parva : 
The  warriors  of  the  hereditary  lord  Bek-kn-Isi  ;  and 
His  eldest  son,  the  general  (19)  Nes-na-ai  of  the  nome  of 

The  grand-master  of  the  ftm-bearers  in  Lower  Egypt ;  and 
The  king  Uabarkbk,  who  resides  in  the  city  of  Bubastis  and  in 
the  city  of  Uu-n-Ra-nefer : 

and  all  the  princes  and  kings  of  the  cities  on  the  West  side,  on  the 
East  side,  and  on  the  islands  between.  They  had  gathered  them- 
selves together  at  the  bidding  of  that  one,  and  they  sat  thus  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  lord  of  the  West  country,  the  prince  of  the  cities 
of  Lower  Egypt,  the  prophet  of  Nit,  Uie  Lady  of  Sais,  (20)  and 
the  high-priest  of  Ptah  (of  Memphis),  Tefnekht. 

When  they  had  advanced  further,  they  inflicted  on  them  a 
great  defeat,  greater  than  ever,  and  captured  their  ships  upon  the 
river.  When  the  survivors  had  fled,  they  landed  on  the  West 
side,  in  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Pa-Pek.  When  the  earth  had 
become  light  in  the  early  morning  (of  the  next  day),  the  warriors 
of  his  Majesty  advanced  (21)  against  them,  and  army  joined  in 
battle  with  army.  Then  they  slew  much  people  of  them,  as  well  as 
their  horses.  No  one  knows  the  number  of  the  slain.  Those  that 
were  left  alive  fled  to  Lower  Egypt,  because  of  the  tremendous 
overthrow,  for  it  was  more  terrible  than  ever. 

List  of  the  j)€ople  of  them  thcU  tcere  killed:  Men  [ ] 

(22)  The  king  Nimrod  (advanced)  up  the  river  to  Upper  Egypt, 
because  the  news  had  been  brought  to  him  that  the  city  of  Her- 
mopolis Magna  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy — meaning 
the  warriors  of  his  Majesty — who  had  captured  its  inhabitants 
and  their  cattle.  Then  he  came  before  Hermopolis.  But  the 
army  of  his  Majesty  was  on  the  river  at  the  harbour  (23)  of 
the  Hermopolitan  nome.  When  they  heard  that  the  king  (Nimrod) 
had  surrounded  them  on  all  four  sides,  so  that  none  could  go 
either  out  or  in,  they  sent  a  messenger  to  his  Majesty  Amen  Meri- 
Piankhi,  the  dispenser  of  life,  (to  tell  him )  of  the  complete  over- 
throw which  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  all  the  forces  of  his 
Majesty  (King  Nimrud). 

Then  was  his  Majesty  furious  against  them,  like  a  panther,  (and 
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said) :  '  Then  did  they  leave  (24)  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Lower 
Egypt  surviving,  and  suffer  to  escape  from  them  whosoever  would 
escape  in  order  to  give  information,  that  he  might  advance,  so  that 
they  should  not  suffer  death,  (but)  make  their  escape  Y  I  swear, 
as  truly  as  I  love  the  god  Ra,  as  truly  as  I  hallow  the  god  Amoi, 
I  will  myself  go  down  the  river  ;  I  will  frustrate  (25)  what 
that  man  has  done  ;  I  will  drive  him  back,  even  should  the  straggle 
last  long  ;  after  performing  the  solemnity  of  the  customary  rites  of 
the  new  year's  feast.  I  will  offer  a  sacrifice  to  my  father  Amen  at 
his  beautiful  feast ;  he  shall  celebrate  his  procession  on  the  beauti- 
ful day  of  the  new  year.  I  will  go  in  peace  to  behold  Amen  on  his 
beautiful  feast  of  the  Theban  month  (Paophi).  I  will  cause  hia 
image  to  go  forth  (26)  to  Apet  of  the  south  on  his  beautiful  feast  of 
he  Theban  month  (Paophi),  in  the  night  of  the  feast  which  is  esta- 
blished for  Thebes,  and  which  the  Sun-god  Ba  first  instituted 
for  him.  I  will  conduct  him  back  to  his  temple,  where  he  sits  on 
his  throne.  But  on  the  day  of  the  god's  return,  on  the  second  of 
the  month  Athyr,  I  will  let  the  people  of  Lower  Egypt  fe^  the 
weight  of  my  finger.' 

(27)  Then  the  king's  warriors  remained  in  Egypt.  They  had 
heard  of  the  wrath  which  his  Majesty  had  conceived  against  them. 
Then  they  fought  against  the  city  of  Pa-Mas,  in  the  Oxyrhynchite 
nome,  and  they  took  it  like  a  flood  of  water.  And  they  aent  a 
message  to  his  Majesty  ;  but  his  heart  was  not  appeased  thereby. 

Then  they  fought  against  the  very  strong  city  of  Ta-tehan 
(now  Tehneh),  and  they  found  it  filled  (28)  with  soldiers,  of 
the  best  warriors  of  Lower  Egypt.  Then  they  made  the  batter- 
ing-ram play  against  it,  which  threw  down  its  walls.  They  in- 
flicted on  them  a  great  overthrow — no  one  knows  the  numbers — 
among  them  (the  slain)  was  also  the  son  of  the  satrap  Tefnekht. 
Then  they  sent  a  message  to  his  Majesty  ;  but  his  heart  was  not 
appeased  thereby. 

(29)  Then  they  fought  against  the  city  of  Ha-Bennu  and 
broke  it  open,  and  the  warriors  of  his  Majesty  entered.  Then  they 
sent  a  message  to  his  Majesty  ;  but  his  lieart  was  not  appeased 
thereby. 

In  the  month  Tehuti,  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month,  when  his 
Majesty  had  gone  down  to  Thebes,  he  celebrated  the  feast  of  Amen 
in  the  Theban  month  Paophi.  When  his  Majesty  had  sailed 
(30)  down  the  river  to  the  city  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  he  came 
forth  out  of  the  cabin  of  his  ship,  caused  the  horses  to  be  harnessed, 
and  mounted  his  war-chariots,  the  names  of  which  were,  *  The  fear 
of  his  Majesty  reaches  to  the  Asiatics,'  and  *  The  hearts  of  all  men 
fear  him.'     When  his  Majesty  had  marched  on,  he  threw  himself 
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upon  the  (31)  haters  of  his  warriors,  full  of  wrath  against  them, 
like  the  panther,  (saying)  :  '  Are  they  not  standing  there  Y  Fight, 
I  teU  yon  !  This  is  loitering  over  my  business !  The  time  is  at 
length  oome  once  for  all  to  make  the  land  of  Lower  Egjrpt  respect 
me.'  A  mighty  overthrow  was  inflicted  upon  them,  frightful  for 
the  slau^ter  which  they  suffered. 

His  tent  was  pitched  on  the  south-west  of  Hermopolis  Magna. 
The  city  remained  cut  off  (32)  continually.  A  rampart  was 
thrown  up,  to  overtop  the  high  wall  of  the  fortress.  When  the 
wooden  structure  (raised)  against  it  was  high  enough,  the  archers 
shot  in  (their  arrows),  and  the  catapults  (lit,  slinging  machines) 
threw  stones,  so  as  continually  to  kill  the  people.  This  lasted 
three  days.  Then  those  in  Hermopolis  had  become  stinking,  and 
had  lost  their  sweet  savour.  (33)  Then  Hermopolis  surrendered 
and  supplicated  the  king  of  Lower  Egjrpt,  and  ambassadors  came 
out  of  it  and  presented  themselves  with  all  things  good  to  behold 
— gold,  precious  stones,  garments  of  cotton — (before  his  Majesty), 
who  had  put  on  the  serpent-diadem,  in  order  to  inspire  respect 
for  his  presence.  But  several  days  passed  before  they  dared  to 
supplicate  his  Ureas.  Then  (Niinrod)  sent  forth  (34)  his  wife, 
the  queen  and  daughter  of  a  king,  Nes-thent-nes,  to  supplicate 
the  queens  and  the  royal  concubines  and  the  king's  daughters  and 
sisters.  And  she  threw  herself  prostrate  in  the  women's  house 
before  the  queens  (saying)  :  '  Pray  come  to  me,  ye  queens,  king's 
daughters,  and  king's  sisters  !  Appease  Horns,  the  ruler  of  the 
palace.  Exalted  is  his  person,  great  his  triumph.  Cause  (35)  his 
[anger  to  be  appeased  before]  my  [prayer]  ;  else  he  will  give  [over 
to  death  the  king,  my  husband,  but]  (36)  he  is  brought  low.' 
When  she  had  finished  [her  speech,  her  Majesty]  (37)  was  moved 

in   her  heart  at  the  supplication   of   the  queen (38-50) 

{Thi$  part  of  the  in$cr%ptioti  is  entirely  ercued) (51)  be- 
fore (Y)  thee.  Who  is  leader  Y  Who  is  leader  Y  Who,  when  he  is 
led,  who  is  led  ...  .  (52)  to  thee  the  boon  of  living.  Is  not  the 
swoUen  stream  like  an  arrow  Y    I  am  ...  . 

(53)  The  inhabitants  of  the  South  bowed  down  ;  the  people 
ol  the  North  said,  '  Let  us  be  under  thy  shadow  !  If  any  one  has 
done  wrong,  let  him  [oome]  to  [thee]  (54)  with  his  peaoe-offerings. 
This  is  the  helm  which  turns  about  (like  a  ship)  its  governor 
towards  him  who  belongs  (henceforth)  to  the  divine  person.  He 
has  seen  the  fire  in  ...  .  (55)  Worth  naught  is  the  great  man, 
who  is  admired  for  his  father's  sake.  Thy  fields  are  full  of  little 
men.' 

Then  he  (Nimrod)  threw  himself  prostrate  before  his  Majesty 
[speaking  thus :   *  Thou  art]  (56)  Horns,  the  lord  of  the  palace 
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Wilt  thou  not  grant  me  to  become  one  of  the  king's  servants,  snd 
to  pay  tribute  of  my  productions  for  the  treasury  [like  those  who 
pay  contributions]  (57)  of  their  productions  Y  I  will  famish  thee 
more  than  they  do.' 

Then  he  offered  silver,  gold,  blue  and  green  stones,  iron,  and 
many  jewels.  (58)  Then  was  the  treasury  filled  with  these  gifts. 
He  led  forward  a  horse  with  his  right  hand,  in  his  left  was  a 
sistrum,  and  the  striking-plate  was  of  gold  and  blue  stones.  Thea 
the  king  went  forth  out  of  (59)  his  palace,  and  betook  himsftlf  to 
the  temple  of  Tehuti,  the  lord  of  the  city  of  the  eight  (gods) 
(Akhmun,  Hermopolis  Magna).  He  sacrificed  oxen,  calves,  and 
birds,  to  his  &ther  Tehuti,  the  lord  of  the  city  of  the  eight  (gods), 
and  to  the  eight  deities  in  the  (60)  temple  of  the  eight  deities.  And 
the  people  of  Hermopolis  played  a  hymn,  and  they  sang  :  '  Beauti- 
ful is  Horus,  who  abides  in  (61)  his  city,  the  son  of  the  Sun, 
Piankhi  !  Thou  makest  festival  for  us,  as  if  thou  wert  the  tutelar 
lord  of  the  nome  of  Hermopolis.' 

When  the  king  had  entered  into  (62)  the  house  of  King  Nimrod, 
he  visited  all  the  chambers  of  the  king,  lus  treasury  and  his  store- 
rooms.    And  he  was  content. 

Then  came  (63)  to  him  the  king's  wives  and  the  king's 
daughters,  and  they  praised  his  Majesty  after  the  manner  of 
women,  but  his  Majesty  did  not  turn  his  countenance  upon 
(64)  them. 

When  his  Majesty  visited  the  stables  and  the  studs  of  foals,  he 
observed  that  [they  had]  (65)  let  them  starve.  He  said  :  *  I  swear, 
as  surely  as  the  youthful  Sun-god  Ra  loves  me,  as  surely  as  I  breathe 
in  life,  it  is  a  viler  thing  to  my  heart  (66)  to  let  the  horses  starve, 
than  all  the  other  faults  that  thou  hast  committed.  That  thou 
hast  laid  thy  heart  bare  through  this,  evidence  is  furnished  me  of 
thy  habitual  views  (!).  (67)  Hast  thou  forgotten  that  the  shadow 
of  God  rests  upon  me  ?  The  proof  thereof  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
him  on  my  part  !  (68)  Would  that  another  had  done  such  a  thing 
to  me,  an  ignorant  man,  not  a  haughty  one,  as  he  is  !  I  was  bom 
out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  created  out  of  the  egg  of  a  divine 
essence.  I  was  begotten  (69)  by  a  god.  By  his  name  !  I  will  not 
forget  him  in  what  he  has  commanded  me  to  do.*  Then  he  ordered 
his  (Nimrod's)  possessions  to  be  assigned  to  the  treasury,  (70)  and 
his  granaries  to  the  property  of  the  go<l  Amen  of  Apet. 

When  the  prince  of  Heracleopolis  Magna,  Pef-tot-Bast,  had 
come  with  his  presents  (71)  to  the  great  house  of  the  god-like  one 
(Piankhi),  with  gold,  silver,  fine  precious  stones,  horses  from  the 
l>est  of  his  stable,  then  he  threw  himself  prostrate  before  his  Majesty, 
and  spake  thus  :  *  Hail  to  thee,  Horus,  (72)  mighty  king  !     Bull 
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that  wardett  off  tlie  bnlli  1  The  abyss  has  swallowed  me  up  ;  I  am 
sunk  in  darkness  ;  give  me  light  (73)  for  my  countenance.  I  have 
not  found  a  friend  in  the  day  of  adversity,  nor  one  that  could  stand 
in  the  day  of  battle  save  thee,  O  king  1  (74)  Chase  away  the  dark- 
ness from  before  my  fsce.  I  will  be  a  servant  (to  thee),  together 
with  my  subjects  of  Heracleopolis  Magna,  who  will  pay  t^bute 
(75)  to  thy  house  ;  for  thou  art  like  the  god  Horemkhn,  the  prince 
of  the  planets.  He  is  what  thou  art  as  king.  He  does  not  pass 
away,  (76)  thou  dost  not  pass  away,  O  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  Piankhiy  the  ever-living.' 

When  his  Majesty  had  saUed  downwards  to  the  point  of  the 
lake  region  (the  FayiUn),  to  the  place  of  the  sluice  (77)  of  the  canal, 
he  came  to  the  city  of  ^-Sekh^-kheper-Ra  (the  capital  of  Uasar- 
ken  L),  whose  walls  were  high  and  its  citadel  close  shut,  filled  with 
the  best  troops  of  the  land  of  Lower  Egypt.  Then  he  sent  a 
summons  to  it,  saying :  '  To  live  in  dying  is  dreadful :  (78)  thy  life 
shall  be  [rescued]  from  death,  if  (the  gates)  are  at  once  opened.  If 
yon  do  not  open  to  me,  you  are  counted  in  the  number  ol  my  fallen 
foes.  It  is  an  affiront  to  a  king,  to  shut  him  out  before  the  gates. 
Your  life  will  be  good  for  the  high  court  of  justice,  good  will  be  this 
day,  from  him  who  loves  death  to  him  who  hates  life.  (79)  [Make 
your  decision]  in  the  fsce  oi  the  whole  land.' 

Then  they  sent  an  embassy  to  his  Majesty,  to  address  him  thus: 
'  The  shadow  of  Qod  rests  upon  thee,  thou  son  of  the  goddess 
Nut.  He  lends  thee  his  hand.  What  thy  heart  wishes,  that 
forthwith  happens.  As  the  word  is  uttered  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  so  it  comes  to  pass.  Thou  art  bom  of  God,  to  behold  us  in 
thy  hand.  Safe  is  the  city  which  is  thine,  and  the  possessions  in 
its  houses.' 

(80)  Then  they  threw  open  all  that  was  shut.  Whoever  would 
go  in  went  in,  and  whoever  would  come  out  came  out ;  his  Majesty 
did  as  it  pleased  him.  Then  they  came  out  with  a  son  ol  the 
prince  Tefnekht  When  the  warriors  of  his  Majesty  had  entered, 
they  did  not  kill  one  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found  (81)  [the 
people  of  the  prince  busy]  with  the  officers  of  the  court  in  putting 
seals  on  his  property.  But  his  treasuries  were  assigned  to  the 
(king's)  treasury,  and  his  granaries  to  the  property  of  his  father, 
the  Theban  Amen-Ra. 

When  his  Majesty  had  sailed  down  the  river,  he  reached  the 
city  of  Meri-Tmu  (Meidiim),  the  city  of  Sekar,  the  lord  of  enlighten- 
ment. It  was  shut  and  not  to  be  entered,  for  their  intention  was 
to  fight,  and  [they  had]  (82)  gathered  [many  warriors,  but]  they 
were  afraid  of  his  power,  and  they  (the  people  of  the  city)  had 
shut  their  mouth.    Then  his  Majesty  sent  them  a  message,  to  this 
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effect :  '  Two  ways  lie  before  you  ;  it  is  for  you  to  choose, 
to  open,  then  you  shall  live ;  to  shut,  then  you  are  doomed  to  death. 
My  Majesty  does  not  pass  by  any  shut-up  city.'  Then  they  opened 
forthwith.  His  Majesty  entered.  He  offered  (83)  [a  sacrifice  to 
the]  goddess  Men-hi,^  the  author  of  enlightenment.  He  assigned 
his  treasury  (to  his  own),  and  his  granaries  to  the  property  of  the 
god  Amen  of  Apet. 

When  his  Majesty  had  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  city  of  Thi- 
taui  (on  the  borders  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt),  he  found  the  for- 
tress shut  and  the  walls  full  of  warriors  of  Lower  Egypt.  Thoi 
they  opened  the  bolts  and  threw  themselves  prostrate  (84)  [saying 
to]  his  Majesty  :  '  Thy  father  hath  given  thee  the  charge  of  his  in- 
heritance. Thou  art  the  world  ;  thou  art  that  which  is  in  it ;  thou 
art  the  lord  of  all  that  is  upon  the  earth.'  When  his  Majesty  had 
set  out,  a  great  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods  in  this  city,  of  ox^i, 
calves,  birds,  and  all  things  good  and  clean.  Then  his  treasury  was 
assigned  to  the  treasury,  and  his  granaries  to  the  property  (85)  [of 
the  god  Amen  of  Apet]. 

When  his  Majesty  had  reached  the  city  of  Memphis,  he  sent  it 
a  sunmions  to  this  effect :  '  Shut  not ;  fight  not ;  thou  seat  of  the 
god  Shu  from  the  beginning  of  all  things  !  Whoever  will  go  in, 
let  him  go  in  ;  and  whoever  will  come  out,  let  him  come  out.  No 
traveller  shall  be  molested.  I  wish  to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  to  the 
god  Ptah,  and  to  the  gods  of  Memphis.  I  wish  to  do  homage  to 
the  god  Sekar  in  his  crypt.  I  wish  to  behold  the  god  Ajibu-res-ef. 
Then  I  will  proceed  down  the  river  in  peace.  (86)  [No  harm  shall 
befall  the  inhabitants]  of  Memphis ;  let  them  prosper  and  be  in 
health  ;  the  children  shall  not  weep.  Look  at  each  several  dis- 
trict of  the  South  country.  No  one  was  killed,  except  the  impious 
who  blasphemed  the  gods.  None  but  felons  were  delivered  up  to 
execution.' 

But  they  shut  up  their  fortress,  and  sent  out  warriors  to  some 
of  the  warriors  of  his  Majesty  (disguised)  as  workmen,  master- 
masons,  and  sailors,  (87)  [who  appraached]  the  harbour  of  Memphis. 
For  at  the  same  time  the  prince  of  Sais  had  arrived  at  the  city  of 
Memphis  towards  evening,  having  given  directions  to  his  warriors, 
liis  sailors,  and  all  the  captains  of  his  warriors,  8,000  men.  And 
he  had  very  very  urgently  given  them  (the  following)  directions  : 
'  Memphis  is  full  of  warriors,  of  the  best  of  Lower  Egypt.  There 
is  in  it  wheat,  durra,  and  all  manner  of  com  of  the  granaries,  in 
abundant  measure  ;  -^  all  sorts  of  implements  (SS)  [of  war  are  pre- 
pared].    The  citadel  [is  well  fortified]  ;  the  battlements  are  stron:;, 

'  A  form  of  Sckhet,  the  liun-lieaded  pcxldess. 
'  Lit.  'in  the  measure  of  an  inundation.' 
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where  the  work  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  river  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  the  East.  At  that  part  no  assault  is  possible.  The 
cattle-layers  are  full  of  oxen.  The  treasury  is  provided  with  all 
that  is  needful,  of  silver,  gold,  bronze,  woven  stuffs,  balsam,  honey, 
butter.  I  am  advancing,  I  will  give  up  their  possessions  to  the 
under-kings  of  the  South  country.  I  am  (again)  opening  their 
territories ;  I  will  be  (89)  [their  deliverer.  Only  wait  during]  the 
days  till  my  return.' 

When  he  had  mounted  his  horse — for  he  did  not  desire  his 
war-chariot — and  when  he  had  gone  down  the  river  throu^  fear 
of  his  Majesty,  the  earth  grew  light  on  (the  next)  morning  very 
early.  Then  his  Majesty  came  to  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  he 
landed  on  its  north  side,  and  he  found  the  water  reaching  up  to 
the  walls.  The  vessels  came  to  land  (90)  at  the  harbour  of  Mem- 
phis. Then  his  Majesty  saw  how  strong  the  city  was.  The  walls 
were  high,  quite  newly  built,  the  battlements  were  formed  strongly, 
so  that  there  was  no  means  of  assaulting  it.  Among  the  war- 
riors of  his  Majesty  every  one  spoke  in  conversation  of  all  pos- 
sible modes  of  attack,  and  every  one  said  :  '  Come  now  1  Let 
us  blockade  (91)  [the  city.'  Whereupon  the  king  said:]  'The 
soldiers  must  not  make  too  many  words  about  the  passage  to 
it.  We  will  raise  the  earth  up  to  its  wall ;  we  will  ^ten  wood- 
works together ;  we  will  set  up  masts ;  we  will  make  a  bridge 
of  the  yard-arms,  we  will  reach  by  help  of  them  to  all  its  parts 
by  means  of  the  ladders  and  (92)  [bridges]  against  its  north  side, 
so  as  to  raise  up  the  earth  to  its  wall.  So  shall  we  find  a  way 
for  our  feet. 

Then  was  his  Majesty  furious  against  them,  like  a  panther.  He 
said  :  '  I  swear,  as  truly  as  I  love  the  Sun-god  Ra,  as  truly  as  I 
reverence  my  father  Amen,  I  have  found  that  all  this  happens 
according  to  the  will  of  Amen.  But  this  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  people  say :  (93)  **  [The  king  had  an  easy  task]  with  the  districts 
of  the  South.  They  opened  to  him  even  from  afar."  They  do  not 
r^^rd  Amen  in  their  heart ;  they  do  not  know  that  what  he  has 
ordained  must  happen,  in  order  that  his  presence  may  show  itself, 
and  that  his  power  may  l>e  inanifeKt.  I  will  come  upon  them  like 
a  flood  of  water.     What  he  commands  me  (94)  [that  shall  happen].' 

Then  he  onlered  his  ships  and  his  warriors  to  advance,  to  fight 
against  the  harbour  of  Memphis.  Tliey  brought  to  him  all  the 
vessels,  all  the  l>arges,  all  the  |Nissen>(er- vessels  and  ships  of  burthen, 
S.H  many  as  there  were  of  tluMii.  The  landing  ttiok  place  at  the 
harbour  of  Memphis.  The  foremost  landed  at  the  houses  [ol  the 
port.  (9r))  The  inhabitants  of  it,  great  and]  small,  wept  because 
of  all  the  army  of  his  Majesty.     Then  came  his  Majesty  in  perK>n, 
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to  lead  on  the  ghips,  as  many  as  there  were.  Theo  his  & 
ordered  his  warriors  :  '  Take  heed  in  encircling  the  walls  aad  « 
ing  the  dwelling- bousea  fi-oro  the  river,  Elach  of  you,  wlien  1: 
set  foot  on  the  wall,  let  bim  not  remam  standing  in  hia  place.  (9€y 
[Go  forwards],  do  not  press  the  commanders  bock  ;  that  would  be 
miserable  to  bear.  Our  fortress  is  the  South  country ;  let  our  Uni]- 
ing-place  be  the  North  country  ;  we  will  establish  ourselv^  in  tlu> 
city  of  Maki-taui  (a  quarter  of  Memphis).' 

Then  was  Memphis  taken,  like  an  inundation,  and  many  people 
in  it  were  killed  or  were  brought  alive  as  prisoners  to  the  \tiag. 
When  (97)  [the  eartli]  grew  light,  on  the  second  day,  his  M^«sty 
sent  people  to  the  city,  to  guard  the  temples  of  God.  For  it  waa 
of  great  moment  with  him,  on  account  of  the  supreme  bolinea.a 
the  gods,  to  offer  libations  of  water  to  the  chief  guda  of  M!ein[d 
and  to  purify  Memphis  with  salt,  balsam,  and  frankincense,  andl 
set  the  priests  in  their  place  upon  their  feet.  Hi«  Majes^  « 
into  the  house  (98)  [of  Ptah],  purifying  himself  with  the  ] 
water  in  the  star-chamber.  He  performed  all  that  is  | 
for  the  king.  He  entered  the  house  of  the  god,  where  a  great  n 
fice  was  prepareil  to  his  fatJter  Ptah  of  his  south  wall,  of  I 
calves,  birds,  and  of  all  good  things. 

When  his  Majesty  had  entered  his  house,  the  inhabitanta  beard 
thereof  in  all  the  districts  that  lie  round  about  Memphis  (uajn«ly), 
Hen  the  town,  Peni-  (99)  na-auaa,  the  tower  of  Bui,  and  the  villa^ 
of  Bin.  They  opened  their  gates,  and  they  6ed  all  at  once,  without 
any  one's  knowing  whither  they  were  gone. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Auputh,  and  the  general  A-ka-neaha,  ai.  I 
the  hereditary  lord  Pet-Iae,  (100)  and  all  the  princes  of  Lo»>r 
Egypt,  with  their  presents,  to  behold  the  grace  of  bia  Mijeii;. 
the  treasuries  and  the  granaries  of  the  city  of  Memphis  wen;  u 
signed  to  the  possession  of  Amea,  of  Ptah,  and  of  th«  company  of 
divinities  in  the  city  of  Ptah. 

When  the  earth  grew  light,  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  momitt^ 
his  ^Tajesty  proceedeil  eastward.  A  libation  of  holy  water  ^^■■ 
poured  out  to  the  god  Tmu  of  Khar-kharan  (Babylou),  (101)  b:, 
to  the  host  of  divinities  in  the  temple  of  Pa-Faut,  a  grotto,  uui  ' 
the  goda  there,  of  bulls,  calves,  and  birds,  in  order  that  they  tnigtiL 
grant  life,  prosperity,  and  health,  to  the  king  uf  Upper  and  Ijown 
Eg3Tit,  Piankhi,  the  ever-living. 

His  Majesty  proceeded  to  On,  over  the  bill  of  Babylon,  aloog 
the  road  of  the  god  Sep  to  Babylon.  His  Majesty  entored  the 
tent,  which  (was  pitched)  on  the  west  side  uf  the  canal  of  Ao.  He 
perfonneil  hia  purification  by  bathing  in  the  middle  (102)  of  t 
lake  Kebhu,  and  he  washed  his  fiice  with  the  milk  of  the  Nun  ti 
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with  the  water  of  the  riBing  Nile),  where  Ra  Im  wont  to  wash  his 
face.  His  Majesty  went  to  the  sand-hill  in  On,  and  offered  a  great 
sacrifice  on  the  sand-hill  in  On,  before  the  Sun-god  Ba  at  his  rising, 
of  white  cows,  milk,  balsam,  and  frankincense,  of  the  best  and 
( 103)  the  most  fragrant  woods. 

Returning  and  on  his  way  to  the  temple  of  the  Son,  he  was 
greeted  most  warmly  by  the  overseer  of  the  house  of  the  god,  and 
the  leader  of  the  prayers  pronounced  the  formula  '  of  the  keeping 
away  of  evil  spirits  from  the  king.'  The  arrangement  of  the  house 
of  stars  was  completed,  the  fiUets  were  put  on,  he  was  purified 
with  balsam  and  holy  water,  and  the  flowers  were  presented  to  him 
for  the  house  of  the  obelisk  (Ha-Benben).  He  took  the  flowers, 
ascended  (104)  the  stairs  to  the  great  window,  to  look  upon  the  Sun- 
god  Ra  in  the  house  of  the  obelisk.  Thus  the  king  himself  stood  there. 
The  prince  was  alone.  He  drew  back  the  bolt  and  opened  the 
doors,  and  beheld  his  father  Ra  in  the  exalted  house  of  the  obelisk, 
and  the  morning-bark  of  Ra  and  the  evening-bark  of  Tmu.  The 
doors  were  (then)  shut,  the  sealing-clay  was  laid  (105)  on,  and  the 
king  himself  impressed  his  seaL  He  commanded  the  priests  (as 
fellows) :  '  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the  secure  closing ;  none  other 
ol  all  the  kings  shall  enter  any  more.'  As  he  stood  there,  they 
threw  themselves  prostrate  before  his  Majesty,  while  they  spake 
thus :  '  May  Horus,  the  friend  of  the  city  of  On,  endure  and 
increase  and  never  vanish  away  ! '  On  his  return,  as  he  entered  the 
temple  of  Tmu,  the  statue  ot  (106)  his  &ther,  the  god  Tmu,  the 
creator,  the  king  of  On,  was  brought  in  (in  procession). 

Then  came  the  king  Uasarken  to  behold  the  grace  of  his 


When  the  earth  grew  light,  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning, 
the  king  took  the  road  to  the  harbour,  and  the  foremost  of  his 
saOed  to  the  harbour  of  the  nome  of  Athribis.    There  a  tent 

pitched  for  his  Majesty  on  the  south  of  the  place  (called)  Ka- 
hani  on  the  east  side  of  the  (107)  nome  of  Athribis. 

When  the  kings  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  princes  of  Lower 
Egypt,  all  the  grand-masters  of  the  whole  body  of  fan-bearers,  all 
the  grand-masters  of  the  whole  body  of  the  king's  grandsons,  had 
arrived  from  the  West  country  and  from  the  East  country  and 
from  the  islands  between,  with  the  purpose  of  beholding  the  grmoe 
of  lus  Majesty,  the  hereditary  lord  Pet-Ise  laid  himself  prostrate 
(108)  before  lus  Majesty,  saying  thus :  '  Come  to  the  nome  of 
Athribis  ;  look  upon  the  god  Khent-Khethi  of  the  cities  ;  honour 
the  goddess  Khui  ;  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Horus  in  his  temple,  oi  bulls, 
calves,  and  birds;  enter  into  my  house,  I  lay  open  to  thee  my 
treasury,  with  the  possessions  inherited  from  my  father.     I  give 
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thee  gold  after  the  desire  of  tliy  heart,  (109)  green  stone*, 
up  before  thy  face,  uud  nuinerous  horses  of  the  noblest  bi 
of  the  stalls,  the  best  from  the  prince's  stable.' 

When  his  Majesty  had  gone  into  the  temple  of  Horns  Khrat' 
KJiethi  a  ssicrifice  was  oSered  of  bulls,  calves,  and  birds  to  his 
father,  Horus-Khent-Khethi,  the  lord  of  Eem-nr  (Athribis).  (Then) 
his  Majesty  went  into  the  house  of  the  hereditary  lord  Pet-Ise,  who 
made  him  a  present  of  silver,  gold,  (1 10)  blue  and  green  stotiM,  a 
great  abundance  of  every  sort,  woven  stufls,  cloths  of  byasaa  in 
great  number,  beds  covered  with  linen,  frank  incense,  oil  in  anoint- 
ing-vials, stallions  and  mares,  of  the  best  of  his  stable.  He  took 
an  oath  of  expurgation  before  God,  in  the  presence  of  those  kings 
of  Upper  Egypt  and  of  the  gi-eat  princeaof  the  land  of  (Ul)  Lower 
Egypt-— (for)  every  one  of  them  (had  said  that)  he  had  hidden 
away  his  horses  and  had  concealed  bis  riches,  because  they  desired 
that  be  might  die  the  death  of  his  father^(and  he  spake  thus) : 
'  An  abhorrence  to  me  is  this,  that  ye  desire  to  crush  a  servant  (of 
the  king).  Be  well  assured,  that  the  sovereign  is  on  my  side.  Your 
talk  is  an  abhorrence  to  me,  that  I  have  hidden  from  bis  Majesty 
the  whole  inheritance  (112)  of  the  house  of  my  father.  The  gold, 
the  golden  objects  (set)  with  precious  stones,  in  all  manner  oi 
veesela  and  rings  for  the  hands,  the  golden  neckchains,  the  bre*il 
ornaments  composed  of  precious  stones,  the  talismans  for  every  jMrt 
of  the  body,  the  head-bands,  the  earrings,  and  all  other  royal  arrmy, 
all  the  vessels  of  gold  and  jewels  for  the  king's  ablutions, — aU 
these  (113)  I  here  openly  present.  The  stutfs  of  byssua  aiul  tlia 
woven  cloths  by  thousands,  are  of  the  best  from  my  house.  I  know 
now  that  thou  art  content  with  them.  Go  into  the  prinoe'a  mtable, 
choose  according  to  thy  pleasure  of  all  the  horses  wbiohever  tbva 

desirest.'    And  his  Jlajesty  did  ao.  

And  the  kings  and  the  princes  said  to  his  Majesty  :  '  Let  us 
(each)  to  our  city;  we  will  open    (114)   our  treasuries  ;    we 
select  whatever  thy  heart  loveth  :  we  will  bring  to  thee  tJte 
of  our  stable,  the  most  excellent  of  our  horses.'     Then  his  Maje>^ 
did  so. 

This  is  the  list  of  them  :  namely  ; 

King  UAaABKES  of  Bubastis  and  Uu-n-Ra-nefer  ; 

King  AupuTH  of  the  city  of  Thent-rara  an<l  Ta-ntn-ta  ;  J 

(115)  Prince  Ta-Asien-apf-ankii  of  Mendes  awl  Tn-ap.Ra  ;  ■ 

His  eldest  son,  a  lord,  captain  of  Hermnpolia  Parva,  Alt^^ 
Hor; 

Prince  A-Ka-nksuo  of  Sebennytus,  ot  Hebi  (Tscum),  and  of 
Samhud  (Diospolis  Parva)  ; 

PrincT  and  General  Pa-thenkf,  of  Pa-Saptu  and  in  Ap-eo' 
buhat ; 
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<116)  Prinoe  and  Oenend  Pa-ha  oI  BuiriB ; 

Prinee  and  Genefal  Nm-na-Kxti  of  Xois ; 

Prinoe    and  Qenoral  Nbkht-Hob-ka-Shiknu    of    Pii-Garer 
(Fhagroriopolk)  ; 

Prinee  and  General  (unnamed)  of  Ta-Ur  (Tanis) ; 

Prinoe  and  General  (unnamed)  ol  Bekhen  (Ostracine)  ; 
<117)  Prophet  ol  Horns,  the  lord  of  Letopolia,  Pkt-Hor-sam-taui  ; 

Prince  HJi-BO-BiaA  of  the  dty  ol  the  goddess  Sekhet,  the  ladj 
of  Sai  and  ol  the  city  of  Sekhet,  the  lady  of  Hesani ; 

Prinoe  Ta-shi-au  of  Khent-neler ; 

Prinoe  Pa-bi-sa  ol  Babylon  and  NOopolis  (in  the  Heli(^politan 
nome). 
They  brought  to  him  their  presents  of  all  good  things  ;  (118)  of 
gold,  silver,  [blue  and  green  stones],  ol  [stuffs,  beds]  covered  with 
linen,  of  frankinoenae,  of  (119)  anointing-vials,  of trap- 
pings (t)  well  adapted  for  the  horses,  (120)  of 

After  this  (messengers)  came  to  hiB  Majesty  saying :  (121) 
['  The  king  and  general  Tefnekht  of]  the  city  of  [Sa^]  has  assembled 
his  [wanimns].  He  has  razed  the  walla  (122)  [of  his  city,]  he  has  set 
fire  to  [his]  treasury,  [he  haa  fled  to  the  islands]  in  the  midst  of  the 
river,  he  haa  strengthened  the  city  of  Mas-di  (123)  with  his  warriors. 
Whatever  [he  needs]  ia  bron^t  to  him/ 

Then  his  Majesty  ordered  his  soldiers  to  go  forth  (124)  and  see 
what  had  happened,  and  his  body-guards  were  entrusted  to  the 
hereditary  lord  Pet-Ise.  Then  they  came  to  report  to  (125)  his 
Miyesty  as  follows  :  '  We  have  killed  all  the  people  that  we  fbund 
there.'  Then  his  Majesty  gave  rewards  to  (126)  the  hereditary 
lofd  Pet-Ise.  When  the  king  and  general  Tefnekht  heard  this, 
he  sent  (127)  an  ambassador  to  the  place  where  his  Majesty  was 
staying,  to  supplicate  hia  grace  thus  :  '  Be  of  friendly  mind ! 
I  have  not  beheld  thy  face  in  (128)  the  days  of  disgrace.  1  cannot 
stand  before  thy  fire.  My  manhood  is  in  thy  power,  for  thou  art 
the  god  Nub  in  the  Und  of  the  South,  (thou  art)  Mentu,  (129)  the 
powerful  bull.  If  thou  settest  thy  face  towards  anything,  thou 
findest  no  servant  (able)  to  resist  thee,  so  that  I  betook  myself  to 
the  islands  ol  the  great  river.  (130)  I  am  full  of  anguish  before 
thy  presence  on  account  of  the  sentence,  that  the  flaming  fire  is 
preparing  enmity  for  me.  (131)  Is  not  your  Majesty's  heart 
softened  by  all  that  you  have  done  to  met  If  I  have  been  a 
dsspiser  of  the  truth,  punish  me  not  after  the  measure  of  my  guilt. 
(132)  Measured  with  the  balance  is  the  produce  in  ounces.  Thou 
hast  dealt  it  to  me  threefold.  The  seed  is  sown  for  thee,  which 
waa  (sown)  for  me.  Is  it  then  proper  to  cut  down  (133)  the  fruit- 
trees,  iniitead  of  gathering  them  (i.e.  the  fruit) t     By  thy  name! 
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The  fear  of  tlie< 


a  mj  body,  and  distresa  liefore 

3  hall  (lit.  the  chamber 


theeii 


my  In 


of  mead),  i 


)  festive  I 
do  I  lake  down  t 
water  for  (135)  thirst  every  day,  aince  thou  hast  heard  of  my  luun- 
A  shivering  ia  in  my  bones,  my  head  is  shorn,  my  ganoenta  (1-^* 
are  old,  in  order  that  I  may  appease  the  goddess  Kit.  Long  i 
the  race  which  has  brought  thee  to  me.  Turn  thy  (face  &oin)  abo^.  < 
on  me  who  am  below.  Is  it  well  to  (137)  tonnent  my  exi£tenc'~ ' 
Purify  thy  servant  from  his  haughtiness.  Come  !  receive  my  pr.. 
perty  for  thy  treasury  ;  (138)  gold  and  jewels,  also  the  ni'i-' 
excellent  of  the  horses.  They  may  pay  for  all.  (139)  Let  a  n>p 
senger  straightway  come  to  me.  Let  hiro  chase  away  the  angui- : 
from  my  heart.  My  desire  is  to  go  up  into  a  sanctuary  before  hiiki 
I  will  purify  myself  by  an  oath  (140)  before  God.' 

Then  his  Majesty  sent  the  leader  of  the  prayers,  Pet- Amen  -  ii.  ^ 
taui,  and  the  general  Pa-ur-Maat.  He(i.e.Tefnekht)preaeot«d  (li' 
them  with  silver  and  gold,  with  robes  and  jewels.  He  wont  \,i 
into  a  sanctuary.  He  prayed  to  God,  lie  (t  i'2)  puritied  himBelf  by  .' ' 
oath  before  God,  speaking  thus  :  '  I  will  not  transgress  the  kii;:: 
command,  nor  will  I  neglect  (143)  the  words  of  bis  Majesty.  I  wii! 
not  compass  barm  to  any  prince  without  thy  knowledge.  I  will 
behave  according  to  the  words  (144)  of  the  king,  and  will  not 
transgress  what  he  has  commanded.'  With  this  his  Majesty  «m 
satisfied. 

Tidings  were  brought  to  (145)  his  Majesty  :  '  The  oEty  of  Orooo- 
dOopolis  has  opened  its  fortress  and  the  city  of  M&tenna  hu 
surrendered.' 

(146)  Thus  no  district  was  shut  against  his  Majesty,  of  tJw 
nomes  of  the  South  and  of  the  Korth.  The  West  and  the  East 
and  the  islands  in  the  midst  bud  submitted  through  fear  belom 
him,  and  (147)  brought  their  presents  to  the  place  vbere  his 
Alajesty  resided,  as  subjects  of  the  palace. 

When  the  earth  grew  light,  in  the  morning,  (148)  very  enriy, 
there  came  the  two  kings  of  the  South  and  two  kings  ai  tite 
North,  with  their  royal  serpent-diadems,  to  woraliip  iK^fom  tbr 
presence  (149)  of  his  Majesty.  With  them  also  the  kings  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  the  princes  of  Lower  Egypt,  who  cams  ff 
behold  the  grace  of  hia  Majesty.  (150)  Their  legs  were  the  K,; 
of  women.  They  did  not  enter  the  king's  house,  because  Ui- 
were  unclean,  (151)  and  besides  they  ate  fish,  which  is  an  aboEoiiu 
tion  to  the  king.  But  as  for  King  Nimrod,  he  went  (162)  into  the 
king's  bouse,  because  he  was  clean  and  ate  uo  fish.  They  stood 
there  (153)  upon  their  legs,  every  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  Idos* 
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Then  were  the  ships  laden  with  silver,  gold,  bronze,  (154)  stuffs, 
and  all  the  good  things  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  with  all  the  products 
of  Phoenicia  and  with  all  the  woods  of  the  Holy  Land. 

When  his  Majesty  sailed  up  (155)  the  river,  his  heart  was  glad. 
All  its  banks  resounded  with  music.  The  inhabitants  in  the  West 
and  East  took  their  drums  (156)  to  make  music  at  his  Majesty's 
approach.  To  the  notes  of  the  music  they  sang,  '  O  King,  thou 
conqueror  I  (157)  Piankhi  I  O  thou  conquering  king  I  Thou  hast 
come  and  thou  hast  smitten  Lower  Egypt.  Thou  madest  the  men 
(158)  as  women.  The  heart  of  thy  mother  rejoices,  who  bore  (such) 
a  son,  for  he  who  begat  thee  dwells  in  the  valley  (of  the  dead). 
Happiness  to  thee,  the  cow,  (159)  who  hast  borne  the  bull  1  Thou 
shalt  live  for  ever  in  after  ages  !  Thy  victory  shall  endure,  thou 
king  and  friend  of  Thebes  I  * 

Piankhi  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  his  success 
for  long.  Whether  it  was  that  the  Assyrians  again  got 
the  upper  hand  or  that  Tefnekht  or  his  sons  rose  up 
afresh  and,  supported  by  the  petty  kings  of  the  lower 
country,  threw  off  the  Ethiopian  sovereignty ,  is  unknown, 
but  Nut,  the  successor  of  Piankhi,  was  left  in  possession 
of  Patoris  only,  with  its  capital,  Thebes.  The  war  which 
he  undertook  against  Lower  Egypt  was  in  cx)nsequence 
of  a  dream,  and  seems  to  have  had  some  temporary 
success,  rather  from  special  circumstances  than  through 
the  bravery  of  his  army.  But  he  dedicated  to  the 
fame  of  this  passing  victory  a  memorial  stone,  which 
was  found  several  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of 
Napata.  The  inscription  engraved  thereon  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sculptured  representation,  consisting  of  a 
double  relief,  on  the  right  side  of  which  the  king  testifies 
his  devotion  for  the  Theban  Amen-Ka.  To  the  name  of 
the  king  is  appended  a  cartouche  on  which  he  is 
•designated  as  Ba-ka-Ra.  Behind  him  is  seen  *•  the  kinf;*8 
sister  and  wife,  the  queen  of  Egypt  Ge-ro-a-ro-pi.*  She 
must  have  been  married  a  second  time  to  an  Egyptian 
of  high  rank,  named  Usa-Hor,  and  have  borne  a  son,  to 
whom  the  inscriptions  assign  the  title  of  a  *  royal  grand- 
son.'   The  monuments  name  him  Pet-Amen. 
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On  the  left  hand.  King  Nut  himself  offers  a  breast- 
plate with  chains,  as  a  talisman,  to  the  Theban  Ames 
*  of  the  holy  mountain '  (that  is,  Noph  or  Napata),  who 
is  here  represented  with  a  ram's  head.  He  is  accoia- 
panied  by  '  the  king's  sister,  the  queen  of  Ta-Khent 
(Nubia).'  While  this  sister  of  the  king  is  designated 
as  '  Queen  of  Nubia,"  another,  who  was  also  a  wife  of 
Meri-Amen  Nut,  is  called  '  Queen  of  I^-pt.'  We  hart 
here  an  example  of  the  distinguished  position  which  the. 
women  of  the  Ethiopian  court  must  have  occupied. 

The  inscription  begins  with  titles  of  honour;  and 
the  Oriental  pomp  of  rhetoric  without  a  background  of 
facts  is  here  conspicuous.     It  runs  thus  : — 

On  the  day  on  which  he  was  brought  forth  to  light,  he  becarae 
ae  A  god  Tmu  for  mankind.  He  is  the  lord  of  the  two  horns,  a, 
prince  of  the  living,  a  great  king,  who  has  taken  poasesston  c^  the 
whole  world.  Of  a  victorious  arm  in  tJie  day  of  slaughter,  of 
piercing  look  on  the  day  [of  battle],  a  slayer  and  lord  of  the  strong, 
like  thi'.  got]  Mentu,  powerful  like  a  raging  liou.  prudent  as  the 
t'od  Hiscr  (i.p.  Tfhutl),  livautiful  as  ],:■  -..-is  f-rtli  upou  the  river  as 
puFBuer  and  achiever  of  his  purpose,  bringing  back  what  he  has  won. 
He  gained  possesaion  of  this  land  without  fighting  :  no  one  h&d  the 
power  to  resist  him. 

(3)  In  the  fiist  year,  which  was  that  of  hia  coronation  as  kin^ 
(1)  his  Majesty  had  a  dream  in  the  night.  There  were  two  aer- 
pentfl,  the  one  on  Ub  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left.  Wbeo 
his  Majesty  woke,  he  did  not  find  them.  Then  spake  his  Majesty 
[to  the  interpret«rs  of  dreams] :  (5)  '  Why  has  such  a  thing 
happ^ied  to  me  1 '  Then  they  explained  it  to  him,  speaking  as 
follows  : — '  The  land  of  Upper  £^^  is  thine.  Thou  shalt  take 
possession  of  the  land  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  doable  crown  shall 
adorn  thy  head.  The  land  is  given  to  thee  in  Ux  length  and  in  its 
breadth.  Amen,  besides  whom  (6)  there  is  no  other  god,  wiU  be 
with  thee.' 

His  Majesty  held  a  conrt,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Horns,  in 
this  year.  When  his  Majesty  had  come  out  from  the  place  where 
he  had  been  staying,  as  Horus  came  oat  of  his  manh,  then  he  went 
forth :  in  [his  suite  were]  (7)  a  hundred  thousand,  who  marched 
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His  Majesty  said :  '  So  may  the  dream  oome  true.'  For  this 
was  indeed  a  tldng  that  coincided  with  his  purpose ;  and  it  would 
have  fallen  out  ill,  if  he  had  desisted  from  it. 

When  his  Mi^jesty  had  repaired  to  the  city  of  Noph  (Napsta), 
no  one  was  [with  him]  (8)  when  he  entered  it.  After  his  Majesty 
had  risited  the  temple  of  Amen  of  Noph,  on  the  holy  mountain,  his 
heart  was  strengthened  when  he  had  seen  the  Theban  god  Amen- 
Ra  on  the  holy  mountain.  They  presented  him  with  garlands  for 
the  god.  (9)  Then  his  Majesty  caused  Amen  to  be  brought  out  (in 
procession)  from  Noph.  He  prepared  for  him  a  rich  sacrifice,  for  he 
offeted  to  him  what  [was  acceptable  to]  lus  heart :  36  bulls,  40  jars 
of  mead,  100  asses. 

When  his  Majesty  had  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  land  of 
Upper  Egypt,  he  wished  to  behold  the  god  (10)  whose  being  is 
more  hidden  than  that  of  all  the  gods  (i.e.  the  god  Amen). 

When  he  arrived  at  Elephantine  his  Majesty  put  in  at  Elephan- 
tine When  he  had  come  into  the  temple  of  Khnem-Ra,  the  lord 
of  the  city  of  the  new  water  (Le.  the  inundation),  (11)  he  caused 
the  god  to  be  brought  out  (in  procession).  A  rich  sacrifice  was  pre- 
pared for  him.  He  offered  bread  and  mead  to  the  gods  of  the  two 
sources.     He  propitiated  the  river  in  its  hidden  cave. 

When  his  Majesty  had  sailed  down  the  river  towards  [the 
territory  of  the  city  of]  Thebes,  which  belongs  to  Amen,  then  his 
Majesty  landed  (12)  before  Thebes.  When  his  Majesty  had  entered 
the  temple  of  the  Theban  Amen-Ra,  there  came  to  him  the  duel 
priest  and  the  ministers  of  the  temple  of  Amen-Ra,  (13)  the 
Theban  god,  and  they  brought  him  flowers  for  him  whoee  being 
is  hidden.  And  his  Majesty's  heart  was  glad,  when  he  beheld 
this  house  of  the  god.  He  caused  the  Theban  Amen-Ra  to  be 
brought  out  (in  procession),  and  a  great  feast  was  celebrated  in  all 
the  land. 

(14)  When  lus  Majesty  sailed  down  the  river  towards  Lower 
Egypti  then  the  inhabitants  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  bank 
were  jubilant,  great  was  the  rejoicing.  They  said  :  '  Go  onward 
in  the  peace  of  thy  name,  in  the  peace  of  thy  name !  Dispense 
life  (15)  through  all  the  land  ;  that  the  temples  may  be  restored, 
which  are  hastening  to  ruin  ;  that  their  statues  uf  the  gods  nuky 
be  set  up  after  their  manner  ;  that  the  revenues  may  be  given  to 
the  gods  and  the  goddesses,  and  the  offerings  for  the  dead  to  the 
deceased  ;  (16)  that  the  priest  may  be  established  in  lus  plaoe  ;  and 
that  all  may  be  fulfilled  according  to  the  holy  learning '  (Le.  ol  the 
ritual).  Even  those,  whose  intention  it  was  to  fight,  were  moved 
with  joy. 

When  lus  Migesty  had  come  to  Memphis,  and  (17)  the  rebels 
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(lit  the  sons  of  revolt)  had  made  a  sally,  to  fight  against  his 
then  his  Majesty  inflicted  on  them  a  great  slaughter,  without 
number.  And  his  Majesty  took  Memphis,  and  entered  into  the 
temple  of  (18)  Ptah  of  his  south  walL  He  prepared  a  sacrifice  to 
Ptah-Sekar,  he  adored  Sekhet,  whose  love  is  so  great.  Fcnr  the 
heart  of  his  Majesty  was  joyful  for  what  his  &ther  Amen  of  Noph 
had  done  for  him. 

And  he  issued  an  ordinance,  (19)  to  enlarge  [the  temple  of 
Ptah],  and  that  a  new  hall  should  be  built  for  him.  No  sadi 
building  was  seen  in  the  times  of  his  predecessors.  His  Majesty 
caused  it  to  be  built  of  stones  which  were  inlaid  with  gold.  (20) 
Its  panelling  was  made  of  acsicia-wood,  (21)  which  was  impregnated 
with  frankincense  of  the  land  of  Punt.  Its  doors  were  of  white 
brass,  and  (22)  their  frames  of  iron.  He  built  for  him  a  seocMid 
hall  as  an  outbuilding  behind,  wherein  to  milk  his  milk  (23)  from  a 
numerous  herd  of  116  goats.  No  one  can  count  the  number  d 
young  calves  (24)  with  their  mothers. 

When  all  this  was  done,  his  Majesty  sailed  downwards,  to  fight 
with  the  princes  of  (25)  Lower  Egypt,  for  they  had  retired  within 
their  walls  in  order  [to  avoid  battle]  near  their  towns.  Befoce 
these  his  Majesty  spent  many  days,  but  none  of  them  came  out  (26) 
to  fight  with  his  Majesty. 

After  his  Majesty  had  sailed  up  to  Memphis,  he  rested  in  his 
palace,  and  meditated  a  resolution  (27)  with  himself,  to  send  his 
warriors  to  seek  them. 

[Before  the  army  set  out],  tidings  were  brought  to  him,  saying  : 
*  The  great  princes  have  come  to  (28)  the  place  where  his  Majesty 
resides.  [What  does]  our  lord  [decide]  1 '  His  Majesty  said,  *  Are 
they  come  to  fight  ?  Or  are  they  come  to  serve  me  ?  In  that  case 
they  shall  live  from  this  hour.'  (29)  Then  spake  they  to  his 
Majesty,  *  They  are  come  to  serve  the  great  lord,  our  governor.* 
The  king  said  :  *  My  governor  is  that  glorious  god,  the  Theban  Amen 
on  the  holy  mountain.  The  great  god  is  gracious  to  him  who  con- 
fesses his  name  ;  he  watches  (30)  over  him  who  loves  him  ;  he 
grants  strength  to  him  who  does  his  will,  and  transgresses  not  his 
bidding.  He  who  walks  according  to  his  commandments  will  not 
stagger,  for  he  leads  him  and  guides  him.  It  is  he  that  speaks  to 
me  in  the  night  (31)  of  that  which  I  shall  see  in  the  day.' 

His  Majesty  said  :  *  What  they  wish  cannot  be  transacted  at 
this  hour.'  They  spake  before  the  king :  *They  are  without,  they 
stand  near  the  king's  house.' 

When  his  Majesty  had  gone  forth  (32)  out  of  his  [palace],  then 
he  beheld  these  princes,  who  leiirned  to  know  the  god  Ra  on  the 
horizon.     He  found  them  lying  prostrate,  in  order  to   supplicate 
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before  his  face.  The  king  speaks  :  '  Since  that  is  the  tmth,  which 
Amen  decrees,  (33)  I  will  act  according  to  the  [command  that  he 
shall  reveal  to  me].  Lo  1  to  know  what  will  happen  means  this — 
what  Ood  ordains,  that  shall  come  to  pass.  I  swear,  as  truly  as  the 
•Son-god  Ra  loves  me,  as  truly  as  I  hallow  Amen  in  his  house,  I  will 
[enquire  of]  this  glorious  god  (34)  of  Noph  on  the  holy  mountain 
whether  he  stands  against  me.  Whatever  he  shall  say  to  me,  to 
that  let  effect  be  given  by  all  means  and  in  every  way.  Good  for 
naught  IB  the  saying  :  ''  O  that  I  had  waited  with  my  resolution  till 
the  next  morning  which  shaU  arise ! "  (35)  I  am  as  a  servant 
[mindful  of  his  master's]  interest,  and  every  workman  must  know 
what  tends  to  the  interest  of  his  Majesty.  [Say  not,  Why]  should 
I  wait  for  the  morning,  which  comes  later  t  Had  I  only  thy 
power  i 

Then  they  answered  him  and  spake  thus  :  '  May  this  glorious 
god  (36)  be  thy  guide  and  leader  !  May  he  give  what  is  good  into 
thy  hand  !  Turn  thyself  not  away  from  that  which  shaU  come  out 
of  his  mouth,  O  great  king,  our  lord  ! ' 

When  Pi-qe-ro-ro,  the  hereditary  lord  and  prince  of  the  city  of 
Pa-Saptu,  had  stood  up  to  speak  as  follows  :  (37)  '  Kill  whom  thou 
wilt ;  let  live  whom  thou  wilt ;  there  shall  be  no  reproach  against 
our  lord  on  account  of  that  which  is  just ; ' — then  they  responded 
to  him  all  together,  speaking  thus  :  *  Grant  us  the  breath  of  life, 
for  none  can  live  without  (38)  it.  We  will  serve  him  (Le.  Amen) 
as  his  dependents,  just  as  thou  hast  said  from  the  beginning,  from 
the  day  when  thou  wast  made  king.' 

Then  was  the  heart  of  his  Majesty  glad,  when  he  had  heard 
these  words.  He  entertained  (39)  them  with  food  and  drink  and 
all  good  things. 

After  many  days  had  passed  in  this  manner,  and  he  had  im- 
parted to  them  all  good  things,  notwithstanding  their  great  number, 
then  they  said :  'Shall  we  stay  longer t  Is  such  the  will  of  the 
great  loid,  our  governor  t '  Then  spake  (40)  hu  Majesty,  saying 
thus :  <  Why  t '  They  speak  before  his  Majesty :  '  We  woiUd  return 
home  to  our  cities ;  we  would  care  for  our  inhabitants  and  our 
servants  according  to  the  need  of  the  city.'  Then  his  Majesty  let 
them  depart  thence  (41)  (each)  to  his  city,  and  they  remained  in 
life. 

Then  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  sailed  down  the  river,  and 
those  of  the  North  up  the  rivor,  to  the  place  where  his  Majesty 
•resided,  and  brought  all  the  good  things  of  Upper  Egypt  and  all 
the  riches  (42)  of  Lower  Egypt,  to  propitiate  the  heart  of  his 
Majesty. 

May  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Ba-ka-Ra,  the  son 
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«l  tlie  Sun,  Meri-Ameii  Nut — to  him  be  health,  prosperity,  life  1— 
rit  anthroned  upon  the  seat  of  Horus  for  ever  ! ' 

What  gives  an  especial  value  to  this  inscription  is 
the  mention  of  Pi-qe-ro-ro,  the  prince  of  the  city  of 
F»feaptu,  who  here  comes  forward  and  treats  direct 
frith  the  Ethiopian.  His  name  appears  again  in  the 
Ai^'rian  account  of  the  campaign  of  Assurbanipil 
the  son  of  Esarhaddon  against  Taharaqa. 

King  Nut  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  for  long  the 
crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  Ethiopia  as  in  Egypt  a  schiam 
appears  to  ha\e  broken  out  in  the  reigning  family 
which  could  only  be  decided  by  arms.  The  statement 
that  Nut '  had  gained  possession  of  this  land  (Ethiopia) 
without  fighting'  clearly  alludes  to  some  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

With  Taharaqa,  king  of  Ethiopia,  begins  the  latest 
period  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt,  From  this 
time  the  classical  writers  contribute  authentic  data 
respecting  the  fortunes  of  their  contemporaries  the 
Egyptian  kings.  The  sovereign  just  mentioned  bore 
the  title  of 

Nefbe-Atmu-khu-Ra.     Tahaeaqa  I.      B.C.  e93-«86. 

According  to  the  Apis-st^Ite  this  king  reigned  more 
than  twenty-six  years.  To  Mm  belonged  Patoris  with 
its  capital,  Thebes,  in  which  several  monimients,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  dedicatory  inscriptions,  are  memoriah 
of  his  dominion  and  presence.  He  was  well  known 
in  antiquity  as  a  conqueror.  In  the  Bible  he  appeal* 
under  the  name  of  Tirhakah ;  in  the  classic  writers 
as  Tearko,  Etearchus,  Tarakus,  and  Tarkus :  the 
Egyptian  inscriptions  know  him  simply  as  the  lord  of 
Kamit,  Tesherit,  and  Kipkip — i.e.  Egypt,  the  red  land, 
and  Ethiopia. 

It  is  to  the  cuneiform  records  that  historical  science 
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owes  the  most  important  elucidation  of  the  reign  of  this 
king  in  Egypt,  and  of  his  wars  against  the  great  kings 
of  Assyria.  Jules  Oppert  was  the  first  who  deciphered 
the  fragments  relating  to  these  wars,  and  brought  out 
the  connection  of  their  contents  with  the  events  in 
E^ypt.  The  subjoined  important  text  is  taken  from  his 
work  entitled  *  M^moire  sur  les  rapports  de  I'iElgypte  et 
de  I'Assyrie  dans  Tantiquit^  ^claircis  par  T^tude  des 
textes  cun^iformes'  (Paris,  1869)  :— 

Rboord  of  Absurbanipal. 

(I.)  In  my  first  expedition  I  went  against  Muzur  (Egypt)  and 
Maluhha  (Meroe).  Tarquu,  the  king  of  Muzur  and  Ku-a-d  (Ethi- 
opia), whom  Aflur-ah-idin  (Assarhaddon),  the  father  who  begat  me, 
had  subdued,  returned  out  of  his  land.  Trusting  in  his  strength 
(lii.  hands)  he  despised  the  commandments  of  Assur  and  Istar,  the 
great  gods,  my  lords.  His  heart  was  hardened,  and  he  sinned  of 
his  own  will  (lii,  of  himself).  The  kings,  satraps,  and  generals, 
whom  Assarhaddon,  my  father,  had  set  over  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
were  driven  out  by  him. 

(n.)  They  betook  themselves  to  Ninua  (Nineveh).  Against  such 
deeds  my  heart  was  moved  and  my  bile  (lit.  liver)  was  stirred  up. 
I  numbered  my  army  and  my  whole  forces,  with  which  the  great 
gods  had  filled  my  hands,  to  bring  help  to  the  kings,  satraps, 
generals,  and  servants,  who  were  expecting  my  presence  {lit.  face). 
I  set  forth  speedily  and  came  to  the  city  Karbanit  (Canopus). 
When  Tarquu,  the  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  the  city  of 
Memphis,  heard  of  the  arrival  of  my  expedition,  he  prepared  for 
battle  his  munitions  of  war,  and  counted  the  host  of  his  warriors. 

(III.)  Tarquu,  king  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  despised  the  gods. 
He  put  in  motion  his  strength  to  take  possession  ol  Egypt.  He 
disr^gparded  the  commandments  of  the  great  god  Assur,  my  lord. 
He  trusted  in  his  own  strength,  and  did  not  observe  his  own 
treaties,  which  my  father  who  begat  me  hod  made  (with  him).  He 
came  from  Ethiopia  and  entered  Memphis,  and  took  that  city  for 
himself.  Upon  the  Assyrians  (lit,  men  of  Assur),  who  were  servants 
in  Egypt  expecting  my  presence,  whom  Assarhaddon,  my  father, 
had  set  over  the  kingdom  in  it  (Elgypt),  he  ordered  his  army  to 
infiict  death,  imprisonment,  and  plunder. 

A  messenger  came  in  haste  to  Nineveh  and On 

account  of  such  deeds  my  heart  was  moved  and  my  bile  was  stirred. 
I  was  incensed,  and  I  ordered,  by  an  imperative  decree,  the  Tartan 
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-(general),  the  sataraps,  with  the  men  of  their  hands  (t),  and  my  chief 

.guards,  to  start  on  an  expedition  to  the  help of  the  kings, 

satraps,  and  servants.  I  ordered  an  expedition  to  be  made  to 
Egypt  ....  (they)  went  down  quickly,  and  came  to  Karbanit 
Tarquu,  [(the  king  of)  Kuusi,  when  he  had  heard  in  the  dty  of 
Memphis  of  the  approach  of  my  army,  numbered  his  host  to  make 
war  and  battle,  and  drew  up  his  army  opposite  to  my  army. 

With  invocations  to  Assur,  Sin  (the  Moon-god),  the  great  gods, 
my  lords,  I  ordered  the  onslaught  of  my  forces.  In  a  fierce  battle 
they  put  them  to  flight,  and  conquered  with  arms  the  men  who 
served  him  (lit,  of  his  service).  Fear  and  terror  seized  him,  and 
he  turned  back.  He  escaped  from  Memphis,  the  city  of  his  king- 
dom, the  place  of  his  honour,  and  he  fled  away  in  ships  to  save  his 
life  (lit,  soul).  He  left  his  tent  standing  and  withdrew  himself 
alone  and  came  to  Ni  (the  'great  city,'  i.e.  Thebes),  and  gave 
>orders  to  his  men  of  battle  to  embark  on  all  the  ships  and  barks  (t) 
that  were  with  him,  and  he  commanded  the  man  set  over  the 
barks  (?) 

I  gathered  together  the  commander  of  the  satraps  of  the  cities 
beyond  the  river,  the  servants  faithful  before  me,  them  and  their 
.garrisons,  their  ships,  the  kings  of  Egypt,  the  servants  faithful 
before  me,  and  their  garrisons  and  their  ships,  in  order  to  drive  oat 
Tarquu  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  There  were  more  of  them  than 
before.  I  sent  them  against  Thebes^  the  city  of  the  empire  of 
Tarquu,  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  They  went  a  journey  of  a  month 
and  ten  days.  Tarquu,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  my  army, 
left  Thebes,  the  city  of  his  empire,  and  went  up  the  river.  My 
soldiers  made  a  slaughter  in  that  city. 

Nikuu  (Necho),  Sarludari,  Paakruru,  whom  my  father  had 
made  satraps,  sinned  against  the  commandments  of  Assur  and  the 
great  gods,  my  lords,  and  did  not  keep  to  their  treaties  (with  him). 
They  despised  the  glory  of  my  father,  and  hardened  their  hearts 
to  enmity  ;  they  de\dsed  a  plan  of  rebellion,  and  sinned  wilfully 
(lit.  of  themselves)  against  their  flesh,  speaking  thus  :  *  Tarquu 
will  not  go  back  from  his  designs  upon  I  Egypt ;  he  is  afraid,  and 
do  ye  all  watch  over  your  safety  (?) '  They  sent  their  envoys  to 
Tarquu,  king  of  Ethiopia,  to  make  peace  and  friendship  (speaking) 
thus  :  *  Let  peace  be  made  in  our  league,  and  let  us  be  friendly  to 
each  other.  On  this  side  (i.e.  on  our  part)  we  pledge  our  faith  ; 
from  no  other  quarter  shall  there  be  a  breach  in  our  alliance,  O  our 
Lord.  They  tried  to  entice  into  their  league  the  whole  army  of 
Assur,  the  guards  of  my  dominion ;  they  prepared  what  their  revenge 
desired 

My  judges  heard  of  their  designs,  and  derided  their  cunning. 
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They  intercepted  their  envoys  with  the  letters,  and  perceived  the 
work  of  their  treason.  They  bound  those  kings  hand  and  foot  in 
fetters.  The  justice  of  Assnr,  king  of  the  gods,  reached  them,  be- 
cause they  had  sinned  against  the  commandments  of  the  great  gods. 
At  their  hands  they  found  what  my  will  had  devised  for  them. 
Memphis,  Sais,  Mendes,  Tanis — all  the  cities  which  they  had  en- 
ticed to  themselves  and  which  had  formed  intrigues  in  the  desire  of 
revenge, — I  subdued  with  arms,  male  and  female,  small  and  great  ; 

they  did  not  leave  in  them  one, they  brought  into  my 

presence.    Thus  (I  spake) :  '  I  am  Assur-ban-habal ....  perform- 
ing glorious  deeds they  delivered  up  in  the  city  ELarbel- 

mate  ("  of  the  great  mother,"  Le.  Sais).' 

(IV.)  About  20  kings,  satraps,  commanders  of  the  cities,  who  in 
Egypt  had  obeyed  my  father  before  me — all  those  kings  I  gave  over 
to  the  hand  of  Nabu-sezibanni,  who  waited  in  my  presence  (Some 

lines  are  wanting) of  Assur,  of  Istar,  of  the  gods  my  lords 

I  made  a  great  slaughter  of  his  army over  his 

army  Nabu 

Nikuu  (Necho)  was  seized  with  great  terror  of  my  Majesty. 
He  left  his  gods  in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  fled,  to  save  his  life, 
to  the  middle  city,  Ni  (Thebes).  I  took  that  city,  and  placed  my 
army  in  it. 

Ni-ku-u,  king  of  Memphis  and  Sais, 
Sar-lu-da-ri,  king  of  Tarns, 

Pi-sa-an-hu-ru  (Pa-sen-Hor),  king  of  Na-athu-u  (Na-athu,  Natho), 
Pla-ak-ru-ru  (Pa-qror),  king  of  Pa-Sa-ptu  (Pasapt,  in  the  Arabian 

nome), 
Pn-uk-ku-na-an-ni-pi  (Bok-en-nifi),  king  of  Ha-at-hi-ri-bi  (Ha-ta- 

hir-ab,  Athribis), 
Na-ah-ki-e,  king  of  Hi-ni-in-si  (Rhinensu,  HeracleopoUs), 
Pn-tu-bas-ti  (Pef -tot- Bast),  king  of  Zanu  (Taan,  Zoan-Tanis), 
U-na-mu-nu,  king  of  Na-at-hu-u  (Natho), 
£[ar-si-e-su  (Hor-se-Ise),  king  of  Zab-an-nuti  (ThebnuU,  Sebenny- 

tus), 
Pn-u-iu-ma  (Pamai),  king  of  Bi-in-di  (Bindid,  Mendes), 
8hu-shi-in-qu  (Shashanq,  Sesondus),  king  of  Pu-si-ru  (Pk-Usirit 

Busiris), 
Tap-na-akh-ti(Tefnekht,Tnephachthus),kingotPu-nu  . .  .  (Pla-Nub, 

Momemphis  t), 
Bu-uk-ku-na-an-ni-pi  (Bok-en-nifi),  king  of  Ahnir  (On  t), 
Ipti-har-si-e-su  (Pet-Hor-se-Iae),  king  of  Pi-ia-at-ti-hu-ru-un-pi  (Pk 

.  .  .  Hor-en-pa), 
Na-ah-ti-hu-ru-an-shi-ni  (Nekht-Hor-na-shennu),  king  of  Pa-8ap-ti- 

•ti), 
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Bu-knr-m-ni-ip  (BsJc-en-raoi-f,  Bocchoris),  king  of  Pa»Ah-ttn-ti, 
Si-ha-a  (Zichiau,  Tachos),  king  of  Si-ya-a-tu  (Siaut^  I^copolis)» 
La-mi-in-tii  (Na-li-moth,  Li-ma-nothssNimrod),  king  at  Hi-flUMii 

(Khmunu,  Hermopolis  Magna), 
Is-pi-ma-tu  (Psadnut),  king  of  Ta-i-ni  (l^ni,  Thinis), 
Ma-an-ti-mi-an-hi-e  (Mentu-em-ha),  king  of  Ni  (Niaa^  Theboi)  ^ — 

these  (are  the)  kings,  commanders,  satraps,  who  in  Egypt  had 
obeyed  my  Either,  (but)  who  on  account  of  the  arms  of  Tarqau  had 
foigotten  their  allegiance.  I  brought  them  back  to  their  state  of 
obedience.  I  recovered  (or,  restored)  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  whidi 
my  father  had  conquered,  I  strengthened'  the  garrisons  more  than 
in  former  days ;  I  surrounded  them  with  ditches.  With  a  great 
treasure  and  splendid  booty  I  returned  safe  to  Nineveh. 

Afterwards  those  kings,  whom  I  had  subdued,  sinned  against  me 

and  broke  the  commandments  of  the  great  gods. They 

revolted,  and  their  heart  was  hardened  in  wickedness  ;  they  plotted 
the  artifices  of  rebellion  ;  they  sinned  wilfully,  (saying)  :  '  Tarquu 
will  not  go  back  from  his  designs  upon  Egypt ;  he  is  afraid.  Do 
ye  all  watch  over  your  own  safety.'  They  sent  envoys  to  Tarquu, 
king  of  Ethiopia,  to  make  peace  and  friendship,  saying  :  *  Let  tliere 
be  peace  in  our  alliance,  and  let  us  be  friendly  to  one  anotlier. 
On  our  part  we  pledge  our  faith,  and  we  give  as  security  the  land 

the  city Never  shall  there  be  a  desertion  in  our 

alliance  to  any  other  party,  0  our  lord.'  The  army  of  Assyria,  the 
support  of  my  dominion,  they  tried  to  seduce  to  their  league  ;  they 
prepared  for  their  desired  revenge. 

My  judges  h^rd  of  their  purpose.  They  intercepted  their 
envoys  and  their  letters,  and  perceived  the  works  of  their  treason. 
They  seized  these  kings,  and  bound  thera  hand  and  foot  in  iron 
fetters  and  iron  chains.  The  vengeance  of  Assur,  king  of  the 
gods,  reached  them,  and,  because  they  had  sinned  against  the  com- 
mandments of  the  great  gods,  they  experienced  at  their  hands  what 
my  will  had  devised  for  them.  [The  city  of  Memphis],  the  city 
of  Sais,  Mendes,  Tanis,  and  all  the  cities  which  they  had  led  away 
with  them  [I  took  by  storm],  (putting  to  death)  both  great  and 
small. 

According  to  Oppert's  view,  here  followed  the 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  return  of  Ta- 
haraqa,  his  death,  and  the  first  exploits  of  his  successor, 
Urdanianeh,  who  succeeded  in  re-conquering  Kaniit, 
while  he  advanced  as  far  as  Lower  Egypt.  Tliebes 
was   still   his  capital.     Sardanapalus  marched  against 
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Egypt  the  second  time,  and  defeated  the  army  of  TTrda- 
maneh. 

[M.  Oppert's  comments  upon  this  are  too  interesting 
to  be  omitted ;  he  says  (p.  72) : — 

The  thirteen  lines  which  follow  rel&te  the  first  campaign  of 
tSaidanapalus  to  the  end.  This  part  is,  in  general,  too  mach  muti- 
lated to  enable  us  to  give  the  text;  but  we  find  that  Taharaqa 
comes  to  Thebes,  and  conquers  it  again.  Necho,  now  a  prisoner  in 
AsBjria,  obtains  his  pardon  from  Sardanapalus,  and  returns  to 
IRgjpt ;  the  Ninevite  king  giving  him  presents  with  the  view  of 
detaching  him  from  the  Ethiopian.  Necho  makes  his  entry  into 
8ais,  and  changes  its  name  to  Ear-Bel-mate  (lord  of  the  two 
regions).  But  an  Asiatic  governor  watches  over  the  Egyptian. 
Meanwhile  a  son  of  Necho,  who  also  receives  an  Assyrian  name, 
Nabu-sezibani,  is  raised  to  the  kingdom  over  the  city  of  Mahariba, 
which  u  likewise  honoured  with  an  Assyrian  name,  limir-patin-Asur, 
Le.  *  which  the  lieutenant  of  Asur  governs.'  The  name  of  Nabnse- 
zibani  is  found  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.  13,  jSTCns^  Nebo,  deliver  me  I ' 

This  inscription  gives  the  complete  sequence  of  the  historical 
events.  It  alone  gives  an  account  of  the  first  capture  of  Thebes  by 
the  Assyrians.  This  event,  which  the  cylinder  doubtless  set  forth 
with  fuller  details,  was  the  result  of  the  Ethiopian  intrigues  after 
the  death  of  Assar-haddon.  Taharaqa,  in  violation  of  the  treaty, 
had  killed,  imprisoned,  and  spoiled  the  Assyrians  who  were  left  in 
Egypt.  Sardanapalus  marches  against  him,  and  joins  in  battle 
with  him  near  the  dty  of  Karbanit  The  Ethiopian,  who  had 
established  his  residence  at  Memphis,  retreats  on  Tliebes,  whither 
the  Assyrians  pursue  him.  The  Assyrians,  after  a  forty  days' 
march,  reach  Thebes  and  massacre  its  inhabitants. 

This  part  of  the  first  campaign  was  contained  in  the  lost  portaon 
of  the  cylinder.  After  the  retreat  of  Taharaqa,  Sardanapalus  defeats 
Necho^  and  then  follow  the  events  forming  the  narrative  which  is 


The  great  document  (No.  II.  above)  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
sequel  of  this  campaign.  Then  the  document  a  (Na  III.)  oontiiMies 
the  war  of  Sardanapalus  against  Urdamaneh,  which  we  shall  relate 
presently.  Scarcely  is  Egypt  pacifie<l,  when  Taharaqa  dies,  and  his 
step-son  (his  wife's  son)  Urdamaneh  Hucceeds  him.  This  king 
invades  Egjrpt,  and  forces  the  Ninevite  king  to  try  the  fortune  of 
war  a  second  time.  Urdamaneh  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Memphis, 
whither  Sardanapalus  marches  to  attack  him.  Here  ib  the  sequel 
ol  the  inscription,  after  a  chasm  of  about  30  lines  : — 

'  In  ...  of  my  expedition  I  directed  .  .  .  my  march.     Urda- 
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maneh  heard  of  the  advance  of  my  expedition ' — and  so  &Mrth,  as  in 

the  text,  No.  IV.] 

Record  of  Assubbanipal  continued. 

(Y.)  Urdamaneh  heard  of  the  advance  of  my  ezpeditioiL  He 
[lostt]  Me-luhha  (Meroe)  and  Egypt,  abandoned  Memphi%  and 
lied  to  Thebes  to  save  his  life.  The  kings,  commanders^  and  satraps^ 
whom  I  had  established  in  Egypt,  came  to  me  and  kissed  my  feet. 
I  directed  my  march  in  pursuit  of  (lit,  after)  Urdamaneh.  I  came 
to  Thebes,  the  city  of  his  dominion.  He  saw  the  strengdi  of  my 
army,  and  left  Thebes  (and)  fled  to  the  city  of  Kipkip.  Of  that 
whole  city,  with  thanki^ving  to  (lit,  in  adoration  of)  Assur  and 
Istar,  my  hands  took  the  complete  possession.  Silver,  gold,  metals^ 
stones,  aJl  the  treasures  of  its  palace  whatsoever,  dyed  garments  of 
berom  and  linen,  great  horses  (elephants  t  Oppert),  men  ajid  womeiiy 
great  and  small,  works  of  zahaU  (basalt  ?)  and  marble,  their  kelal 
and  manzas,  the  gates  of  their  palace,  their  ...  I  tore  away  and 
carried  to  Assyria.  I  made  spoil  of  [the  animals  of  the  land] 
without  number,  and  [carried  them  forth]  in  the  midst  oat  of 
Thebes.  ...  of  my  weapons  ...  I  caused  a  catalogue  to  be  made 
[of  the  spoil].  I  returned  in  safety  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my 
dominion. 

The  first  lines  of  another  document,  which  stand  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  inscription  No.  TTI, 
present  unfortunately  great  gaps  through  obliteration. 
According  to  Oppert's  researches,  they  contained  the 
enumeration  of  the  tributes  and  the  booty,  which  the 
king  of  Assyria  had  carried  away  out  of  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  account  of  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
Sardanapalus  increased  the  tribute  imposed  by  his 
father,  and  set  up  Necho's  son,  Nabu-sezi-banni,  as 
governor  of  the  western  districts  of  Mahariba  (?)  and 
Limirpatesi-Assur.  Then  the  death  of  Tirhakah  is 
touched  upon,  and  the  king  continues  his  record  as 
follows : — 

(VI.)  The  fear  of  the  terror  of  Assur  my  lord  carried  off  Tarquu, 
king  of  Ethiopia,  and  his  destined  iiight  came.  Urdamaneh,  th^ 
son  of  his  wife,  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  ruled  the  land.  He 
brought  Ni  (Thebes)  under  his  power,  and  collected  his  strength. 
He  led  out  his  forces  to  make  war  and  battle  against  my  army,  and 
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he  marched  forth  (lit.  directed  his  step).  With  the  invocation  of 
Astor,  Sin,  and  the  great  gods,  my  lords,  (my  warriors)  routed  him 
in  a  great  and  victorious  battle,  and  broke  his  pride.  Urdamaneh 
fled  alone,  and  entered  Thebes,  the  city  of  his  kingdom. 

In  a  march  of  a  month  and  ten  days  through  intricate  roads 
(my  warriors)  pursued  him  up  to  Thebes.  They  attacked  that  city 
and  raied  it  to  its  foundations,  like  a  thunderbolt.  Gold,  silver, 
the  treasure  of  the  land,  metals,  precious  stones,  stufb  of  berom  and 
linen,  great  horses,  men  male  and  female  .  .  .  huge  apes,  the  race 
of  their  mountains — without  number  (even  for  skilful  counters) — 
they  took  out  of  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  treated  as  spoiL  They 
brtni^t  it  entire  to  Nineveh,  the  city  of  my  dominion,  and  they 
kined  my  feet. 

We  have  here  set  before  us  a  remarkable  portion 
of  the  history  of  Egypt,  in  this  case  not  according  to 
an  Egyptian  version,  but  in  the  contemporaneous 
description  of  her  enemy.  In  the  year  B.C.  680 
(according  to  Oppert)  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  died 
and  Esarhaddon  reigned  in  his  stead.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  reign  (cir.  670)  Esarhaddon  attacked  E^ypt, 
defeated  the  reigning  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt, 
Taharaqa,  and  set  up  petty  kings  and  satraps  in  the 
land  fix)m  the  northern  sea-board  to  the  city  of  Thebes. 
The  king  on  his  return  out  of  Egypt  had  an  immense 
memorial  tablet  constructed  on  the  surface  of  the  rock 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Eelb,  near  Beyriit,  as  a 
monument  of  his  victory  over  Tarquu.  Henceforth 
Esarhaddon  styles  himself  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt  and  Nubia. 

Scarcely  had  this  king  died  (b.c.  668)  when  Taharaqa 
broke  the  treaties,  seized  Memphis,  and  made  a  league 
with  several  of  the  under-kings  who  had  been  acknow- 
ledged or  set  up  by  Esarhaddon  for  driving  the 
Assyrians  out  of  Egypt.  At  the  head  of  the  petty  kings 
stood  Nikuu  of  Memphis  and  Sais,  Sar-lu-da-ri  of  Zi'nu, 
and  Pa-ak-ru-ru  of  Pa-Saptu.  The  Assyrian  satraps  and 
other  adherents  of  the  late  king  were  driven  out,  and 
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fled  to  Nineveh  for  protection  and  help  to  punish  King 
Taharaqa.  Assurbanipal,  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  who 
had  meanwhile  been  crowned  king,  marched  against 
Egypt  with  a  large  army.  The  further  details  are 
placed  before  us  with  all  needful  clearness  in  the  dupli- 
cate records  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

In  these  events  a  conspicuous  part  was  played  hy 
the  king  Nikuu,  or  Neku  (Nechao,  Necho,  Neco),  of 
Sais  and  Memphis,  the  son  of  that  Tefnekht  who  had 
opposed  so  long  and  obstinate  a  resistance  to  the  Ethio- 
pian king  Piankhi.  Carried  in  fetters  to  Nineveh,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  pardon  from  Sardanapalus  and 
his  renewed  establishment  as  petty  king  of  Sais  and 
Memphis.  Of  his  violent  end,  according  to  the  Greek 
accounts,  the  inscriptions  give  us  no  information. 

A  thick  veil  covers  the  ensuing  times,  in  which  the 
Ethiopians  occupy  the  foreground  of  Egyptian  history. 
Taharaqa,  Piankhi  (with  his  oft-named  wife,  Ameni- 
ritis),  Shabak  and  Shabatak — all  appear  as  contem- 
porary, and  are  frequently  introduced  in  connection 
with  each  other.  Their  family  relationships  are  set 
forth  with  all  exactness  in  the  Genealogical  Table  facing 
p.  325.  If  we  might  give  credit  to  the  Usts  of  Manetho, 
they  would  seem  to  have  reigned  in  succession  over 
Patoris,  whose  capital,  Thebes,  retains  manifold  evi- 
dences of  their  presence ;  but  we  are  unable  to  find 
anything  in  the  monuments  to  confirm  this  succession. 

Upon  a  mutilated  statue  of  King  Shabatakh  at 
Memphis,  a  brief  inscription  calls  the  Pharaoh  thus 
represented  Miptali  Shabatak.  But  the  latter  name 
has  already  in  ancient  times  been  rendered  half  illegible 
by  chisel-strokes,  obliterating  the  name  of  a  usurper  of 
the  throne. 

At  Thebes,  the  memorials  of  King  Taharaqa  and  of 
an  Egyptian  under-king  have  lasted  the  longest.     The 
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former  had  given  liberal  tokens  of  his  regard  for  the 
sanctuary  of  Apis  by  buildings  and  presents.  The  latter 
had  re-established  the  festivals  of  the  gods  after  the 
ancient  usage ;  provided  the  needful  sacrifices ;  set  up 
statues  of  the  gods  (after  the  Assyrian  model),  and  built 
the  sacred  barques ;  renewed  the  parts  that  had  fallen 
into  ruin,  even  to  the  enclosing  wall ;  and  caused  the 
sacred  pool  and  the  canals  to  be  lined  with  stone  from 
the  bottom.  He  also  served  Taharaqa  as  his  faithful 
counsellor  and  helper. 

This  man  was  the  eminent  Egyptian  Mentu-em-ha, 
a  son  of  Nes-Ptah,  priest  of  Amen,  and  his  wife  Nes- 
Khonsu.  Mentu-em-ha  was  fourth  prophet,  and  finally 
second  prophet  of  the  Theban  Amen,  and,  like  his 
father,  a  governor  of  Niaa  (Thebes).  At  the  same  time 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  as  the  *  chief  of  the 
governors  of  Patoris.'  There  must  have  been  some 
special  reason  for  his  high  distinction  in  the  Thebaid, 
since  he  himself  relates  how  *  [he]  had  smitten  the 
enemy  in  the  nomes  of  Patoris.'  I  recognise  in  him 
(as  I  have  said)  a  faithful  ally  and  friend  of  Taharaqa, 
who  invested  him  with  the  government  of  the  country 
named  above. 

He  is  introduced  into  the  list  of  the  petty  kings,  as 
Ma-an-ti-mi-an-hi-e,  Sar  of  Niaa  (Thebes) — a  tolerably 
faithful  transcription  of  the  Egyptian  name,  Mentu- 
em-ha. 

In  the  son  of  Taharaqa's  wife,  Urdamaneh,  as  the 
Ass}Tian  text  calls  him,  is  certainly  preserved  the  name 
of  the  king,  Rudamen,  who  is  referred  to  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments. 

In  the  Genealogical  Table  facing  p.  325  he  is  inserted 
as  the  second  kin^  of  this  name,  inasmuch  as  his  grand- 
father, Rudamen  I.,  is  described  as  the  father-in-law  of 
Pef-tot-Bast,  the  *  general  *  and  afterwards  *  vassal  *  of 
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Kankhi,  and  hence  he  belongs  to  a  considerably  earUer 
generation. 

At  length  Psamthek  I. — the  great-grandson  of 
Tefnekht,  the  opponent  of  Kankhi— comes  to  the  fore- 
front of  the  history,  as  the  deliverer  of  his  countiy 
from  the  condition  of  the  Dodecarchy — the  name 
which  the  Greeks  chose  to  describe  that  period.  His 
marriage  with  the  Ethiopian  heiress,  Shep-en-apet — a 
daughter  of  King  Piankhi,  and  his  beautiful  queen 
Ameniritis — restored  peace  to  the  distracted  relations 
of  the  royal  succession.  Begarded  in  this  light,  the 
founder  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Djmasty  appears  practically 
as  the  reconciler  of  all  rival  claims.  The  daughter  of 
the  renowned  queen  of  Cush  and  Patoris,  in  giving  her 
hand  to  the  petty  king  of  Sais,  brought  Patoris  as  a 
wedding-gift  to  her  husband;  and  thus  E^;ypt  w&fr 
again  united  into  a  great  kingdom. 

The  splendid  alabaster  statue  of  Ameniritis,  which 
was  found  at  Kamak  and  now  adorns  the  rooms  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum  in  the  Gizeh  Palace,  near  Cairo,  is  a 
most  important  memorial  of  that  age. 

Upon  it  are  inscribed  these  words  : — 

This  is  an  offering  for  the  Theban  Amen-Ra,  of  Apet,  to  the  god 
Mentu-Ra,  the  lord  of  Thebes. 

May  he  grant  everything  that  is  good  and  pure,  by  which  the- 
divine  (nature)  lives,  all  that  the  heaven  bestows  and  the  earth 
brings  forth,  to  the  princess,  the  most  pleasant,  the  most  ^p-acioos, 
the  kindest  and  most  amiable  queen  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
the  sister  of  the  king  [Sabaco]  the  ever-living,  the  daughter  of  the 
deceased  king  [Kashta],  the  wife  of  the  divine  one — AMKnams. 
May  she  live  ! 

Upon  the  back  she  is  represented  as  saying  among 
other  things : — 

I  was  the  wife  of  the  divine  one,  a  benefactress  to  her  city 
(Thebes),  a  bounteous  giver  for  her  land.  I  gave  food  to  the  hongiy^ 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

DYNASTIES  XXVI.-XXX.' 
B.C.  666-358. 

DYNASTY  XXVI. 

The  monuments  now  become  more  and  more  silent. 
The  beautiful  old  capitals  Memphis  and  Thebes  were  at 
this  time  in  ruins,  or  at  all  events  depopulated  and 
deserted,  and  the  strong  bulwark  of  the  *  white  citadel ' 
of  Memphis  alone  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted 
native  kings  and  their  warriors  in  times  of  need.  The 
Persian  satraps  dwelt  in  the  old  royal  halls  of  the  city, 
and  they,  after  a  short  interval,  took  up  the  part  played 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  gave  Egypt  her  final  death-blow. 
Although,  by  his  sage  measures,  Psamthek  I.  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  throne  as  sole  king,  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  and  though  the  monuments,  from  the 
ruins  of  SaSs  to  the  weather-worn  rocks  of  Elephan- 
tine show  traces  of  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  the  old  splendour  was  gone. 

The  city  of  Sais,  at  this  period  the  capital  of 
Egypt,  in  whose  temples  the  goddess  Nit  was  invoked, 
stood  near  the  sea,  and  was  easily  accessible  to  the 
Greek  and  Persian  foreigners.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  entered  Egypt  Sais  in  its  turn  became  deserted 
and  forlorn.  The  new  capital  of  Alexandria — ^which 
is  called  *  the  fortress  of  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  Alexander,  on  the  shore  of  the  great  sea  of 
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the  lonians  (Eacotis) ' — succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Sais,  assuredly  not  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Egyptians.  All  that  they  lost,  all  they  were 
doomed  to  lose,  turned  to  the  profit  of  the  young  and 
energetic  world  in  the  North.  The  city  grew  with 
incredible  speed ;  her  foundations  were  laid  from  the 
destroyed  temples  and  monuments  of  Sais,  which  found 
a  new  destination  in  the  construction  of  the  royal 
palaces,  temples,  fountains,  canals,  and  other  public 
works.  In  short,  Alexandria  became  one  of  the  capitals 
of  the  world. 

From  this  epoch  the  monuments  are  absolutely  silent^ 
and  there  are  only  isolated  inscriptions  to  be  found  here 
and  there,  containing  perpetual  songs  of  woe.  Hence- 
forth the  source  of  our  knowledge  is  the  inquisitive 
Greek,  who,  travelling  in  the  Nile  valley,  gathered  his 
information  from  ignorant  interpreters. 

The  art  of  this  period  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
beauty,  in  which  we  cannot  faU  to  recognise  Greek 
influence.  An  extreme  neatness  of  manipulation  in 
the  drawing  and  lines,  in  imitation  of  the  best  epochs 
of  art  in  earlier  times,  serves  for  the  instant  recognition 
of  the  work  of  this  age,  the  fineness  of  which  often 
reminds  one  of  that  of  the  seal-engraver.  The  little 
statues  holding  a  shrine  of  the  Saite  dignitary  Pa-Tebhu, 
the  monument  of  Ut'a-Hor-resenet  in  the  Vatican,  and 
many  small  objects  which  now  enrich  the  collection  in 
the  Gizeh  Palace,  besides  numberless  statuettes  in 
bronze,  furnish  specimens  of  the  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  artists'  work  during  the  period  now  in 
question.  The  return  to  the  good  old  times  is  proved 
by  monuments,  not  few  in  number,  upon  which  the 
representations,  both  of  lifeless  objects  and  of  living 
creatures,  standing  out  in  relief  upon  a  flat  surface,  call 
to  remembrance  the  masterpieces  of  the  old  kingdom. 
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The  stone  door-posts  of  the  date  of  Psamthek-nefer- 
sem  found  in  the  cUbria  at  Mitraheny  reveal  the  ancient 
Memphite  style  revived  after  a  lapse  of  4,000  years. 

To  the  old  Egyptian  theology  and  the  esoteric  tra- 
ditions of  the  priestly  schools  a  new  contribution  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made,  modelled  closely  after  the 
Grseco-Asiatic  pattern,  which  was  far  from  harmonising 
with  the  time-honoured  wisdom  taught  in  the  temples. 
Besides  the  established  pantheon  there  now  appear 
upon  the  monuments  monstrous  forms,  demons  and 
genii,  of  whom  the  earUer  age  with  its  pure  doctrine 
had  scarcely  an  idea.  Exorcisms  of  the  demons  formed 
henceforth  a  special  science,  which  was  destined  to 
supersede  the  old  and  half-lost  traditional  lore  of  past 
ages.  The  demon-song  of  *The  aged  man  who  re- 
gained his  youth,  the  hoary  one  who  became  young,* 
the  exorcisms  of  Tehuti  and  the  powers  of  witchcraft 
in  league  with  him,  are  the  favourite  themes  which 
cover  the  monuments  of  this  remarkable  time  of  tran- 
sition. A  priest  Ankh-Fsamthek,  a  son  of  the  lady 
Thentrnub,  finds  an  ancient  writing  in  the  temple  of 
the  Mnevis-buU  of  Heliopolis,  in  the  time  of  King 
Nekht-Hor-heb,  and  forthwith  a  whole  stone  is  adorned 
with  indescribably  fine  inscriptions  and  figures — a 
unique  work  of  art,  which  now  forms  the  most  remark- 
able ornament  of  Prince  Mettemich's  collections  at 
Eonigswerth  in  Bohemia. 

All  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Amen, 
founded  by  Darius  I.  in  the  Oreat  Oasis  of  El-Ehargeh 
(the  ancient  Hibis),  are  covered  with  demoniacal  repre- 
sentations, the  explanation  of  which  is  little  aided  by 
the  annexed  inscriptions.  Their  origin  goes  back  to  the 
same  king,  Nekht-Hor-heb.  The  last  Egyptian  king, 
Nekht-neb-ef,  earned  the  cheap  reputation  of  an  exor- 
cist.    He  was  a  famous  magician,  who  left  Egypt  and 
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fled  into  Ethiopia,  laden  with  rich  treasures — ^never  to 
return ! 

A  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  chrono- 
logical relations — to  the  very  day  as  well  as  year— of 
the  several  reigns  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty,  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Apis-stSlse  in  the  Serapeum  at 
Memphis. 

Subjoined  is  a  translation  of  the  most  important  of 

them : — 

Tablet  L 

Year  20,  month  Mesori,  day  20,  under  the  rmgn-  of  King 
Fsamthek  I.,  the  Majesty  of  the  living  Apis  departed  to  heaven. 
This  god  was  carried  in  peace  (to  his  burial)  to  the  beautifal  land 
of  the  West,  in  the  year  21,  month  Paophi,  day  25  ;  having  been 
bom  in  the  26th  year  of  the  king  of  Upper  Egypt»  Taharaqa  ;  and 
after  having  been  inaugurated  at  Memphis  in  the  month  Fhar- 
muthi,  on  day  9.     (The  total)  makes  21  years. 

Tablet  II. 

After  the  full  name  of  King  Psamthek  I.,  we 
read  : — 

In  the  year  52,  under  the  reign  of  this  god,  information  was 
brought  to  his  Majesty  :  *  The  temple  of  thy  father  Osiris- Apis, 
with  what  is  therein,  is  in  no  choice  condition.  Look  at  the  sacred 
corpses  (the  bulls),  in  what  a  state  they  are  !  Decay  has  usurped 
its  place  in  their  chambers.'  Then  his  Majesty  gave  orders  to  make 
a  renovation  in  his  temple.  It  was  made  more  beautiful  than  it 
had  been  before. 

His  Majesty  caused  all  that  is  due  to  a  god  to  be  performed 
for  him  (the  deceased  bull)  on  the  day  of  his  burial.  All  the 
dignitaries  took  the  oversight  of  what  had  to  be  overseen.  The 
sacred  corpse  was  embalmed  with  spices,  and  the  cere-cloths  were  of 
byssus,  the  fabric  becoming  for  all  the  gods.  His  chambers  were 
panelled  with  ket-wood,  sycomore-wood,  acacia- wood,  and  the  best 
sorts  of  wood.  Their  carvings  were  the  likenesses  of  men  in  a 
chamber  of  state.  A  courtier  of  the  king  was  appointed  specially 
for  the  ofiBce  of  imposing  a  contribution  for  the  work  on  the  inner 
country  and  the  lower  country  of  Egypt. 

As  Marietta  has  already  proved,  Psamthek  I.  was 
the   founder   of  a  new   gallery   and    new    sepulchral 
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•chambers  (with  panelled  woodwork,  as  the  mscription 
informs  us)  in  the  subterranean  necropolis  of  the 
sacred  Apis-bulls.  This  was  done,  according  to  the 
above  inscription,  in  the  62nd  year  of  his  reign,  on  the 
•occasion  of  the  burial  of  a  bull  who  died  at  that  time. 

Tablbt  ni. 

Tear  16,  month  Khoiakh,  day  16,  under  the  reign  of  King 

Nekn,  the  erer-living,  the  friend  of  Apis-Osiris.     This  is  the  day 

•of  the  burial  of  Uus  god,  and  of  the  arrival  of  Uus  god  in  peace 

into  the  nether  world.      His   interment  was  accomplished  at  his 

burial-place  in  his  holy  house  in  the  Libyan  Desert  near  Memphis, 

•after  they  had  fulfilled  for  him  all  that  is  customary  in  the  chambers 

•of  purification,  as  has  been  done  from  early  times. 

Ha  was  bom  in  the  year  53,  in  the  month  Mekhir,  on  the 
19th  day,  under  the  reign  of  King  Psamthek  I.  He  was  brought 
into  the  temple  of  Ptah  (of  Memphis)  in  the  year  54,  in  the  month 
Athyr,  on  the  12th  day.  His  union  with  life  took  place  [in  the 
year  16,]  month  Paophi,  day  6.  The  whole  duration  of  his  life 
amounted  to  16  years,  7  months,  17  days. 

His  Majesty  King  Neku  II.  supplied  all  the  costs  and  everything 
•else  in  splendour  and  glory  for  this  sublime  god.  He  built  his  sub- 
terranean tomb  of  fine  white  limestone  in  well-wrought  workman- 
ship.    The  like  of  it  was  never  done  before. 

Tablet  IV. 

Year  12,  month  Payni,  day  21,  under  the  reign  of  the  king 
Uah-ab-Ra  (Hophra),  the  friend  of  Apis-Osiris,  the  god  was  carried 
in  peace  to  the  good  region  of  the  West.  His  interment  was  accom- 
plished in  the  West  of  the  Libyan  Desert  near  Memphis,  after  they 
had  fulfilled  for  him  all  that  is  customary  in  the  chambers  of 
purification.    The  like  was  never  done  since  the  early  times. 

This  god  departed  to  heaven  in  the  year  12,  month  Pharmuthi, 
•day  12.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  16,  month  Paophi,  day  7, 
under  the  reign  of  King  Neku  II.,  the  ever-living.  His  introduc- 
tion into  the  temple  of  Ptah  took  place  in  the  year  1,  month  Epiphi, 
day  9,  under  the  reign  of  King  PlMkmthek  II.  The  full  life-time  of 
this  god  was  17  years,  6  months,  5  days. 

The  god-like  benefactor  Uah-ab-Ra  supplied  all  the  costs  and 
•everything  else  in  splendour  and  glory  for  this  sublime  god.  Thus 
chas  he  done  for  him,  who  bestows  life  and  prosperity  for  ever. 
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Tablst  Y. 

Year  2Sy  month  Pakhons,  day  15,  under  the  reign  of  JDog 
Khnnm-ab-Ba  (Ama8is)|  who  bestows  life  for  ever,  the  god  wis. 
oarried  in  peaee  to  the  good  region  of  the  West.  His  intoriiMnt 
in  the  netlier-world  was  aooomptished,  in  the  plaoe  wfaidii  Ua 
Idgesty  had  prepared — never  had  the  like  been  done  ainoe  eaify 
times-rafter  thej  had  fulfilled  for  him  all  that  is  cnstomaiy,  in. 
the  chambers  of  purification ;  for  his  MijeBty  hare  in  mind  iribat 
Horns  had  done  for  his  father  Osiiis.  He  had  a  great  saioophagis 
of  rose  granite  made  for  him,  because  his  Migesfy  appgoved  tfae^ 
custom,  that  all  the  kings  in  every  age  had  canaed  it  (the  aavoo* 
phagos  of  each  Apis-bull)  to  be  made  out  of  costly  stonflL  HSe^ 
caused  curtains  of  woven  stufib  to  be  made  aa  coverings  for  the 
south  side  and  the  north  side  (of  the  sarcophagus).  He  liad  Ua 
talismanfl  put  therein,  and  all  his  ornaments  of  goU  and  otmOj 
precious  stones.  They  were  ppq»ared  more  splendidty  than  ever 
bdEore^  for  his  Mijesty  had  loved  the  living  Apis  better  tfaaa  aU 
(the  other)  kings. 

The  ludiness  of  tiiis  god  went  to  heaven  in  the  year  23^  monH^ 
Fhamenoth,  day  6.  ^s  birth  took  place  in  the  year  6,  mamOt 
Tehutiy  day  7 ;  his  inauguration  at  Memphis  in  the  month  Aqpni, 
day  8.  The  full  lifetime  of  tiiis  god  amounted  to  18  years,  S 
months.  '  This  is  what  was  done  for  him  by  Aahmes-se-Nit^  who- 
bestows  pure  life  for  ever/ 

The  granite  sarcophagus  of  this  bull  stands  to  this 
day  in  situ  in  the  Serapeum.  On  the  cover  are  in- 
scribed the  words  : — 


The  king  Amasis.  He  has  caused  this  to  be  made  for 
memorial  of  the  living  Apis,  (namely)  this  huge  sarcophagus  of  red 
granite,  for  his  Majesty  approved  the  custom,  that  all  the  kings  in 
all  ages  had  had  such  made  of  costly  stones.  This  did  he,  the 
bestower  of  life  for  ever. 

Besides  the  embahning  and  the  funeral  pomp,  the 
kings  were  put  to  great  expense  for  the  restoration  of 
the  subterranean  tombs,  which  were  each  of  them  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apis  for 
which  they  were  destined.  Besides,  the  construction 
of  the  sepulchral  vault  required  some  time. 
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A  memorial  tablet  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  EL.  is 
inscribed  with  the  following  data : — 


From  the  year  32,  2l8t  Payni,  to  the 
year  83,  Ist  Pttophi,  excavating  the 
chamber 

From  the  year  83,  4th  Paophi,  to  [the 
year  88,  9th  Pharmnthi],  <inUMng  the 
tame 

In  the  vear  87,  8th  Mesori,  transport  of 
nroophagiu;  time 

In  the  year  38, 17th  Athyr,  the  completion 
of  the  whole  edifice ;  time 
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In  the  reign  of  Cambyses  there  occurred  the  death 
of  one  Apis,  and  the  birth  of  another.  This  latter  was 
bom  in  the  5th  year  of  the  king,  on  the  28th  day 
of  the  month  Tybi;  he  died  in  the  4th  year  of 
Darius  I.,  on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Pakhons ; 
and  seventy  days  later  he  was  buried  according  to 
the  prescribed  usages.  The  whole  length  of  his  life 
amounted  to  seven  years,  three  months,  five  days. 
His  predecessor  was  the  very  Apis  whom,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  Oreek  writers,  Cambyses  is  said 
to  have  slain  with  the  sword,  immediately  after  his 
return  from  his  disastrous  expedition  against  Ethiopia ; 
— a  story  on  which  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Acconling  to  an  inscription,  this  Apis  was  buried  in 
the  Serapeum  '  in  the  4th  year '  of  the  king's  reign^ 
*  in  the  month  of  Epiphi '  (the  day  not  being  specified). 
On  the  same  stone  we  see  Cambyses  represented,  under 
his  regal  name  of  Sam-taui  Mastu-Ka,  in  a  kneeling 
posture^  distinctly  as  a  worshipper  of  the  Apis-btUl. 
Underneath  is  a  long  inscription,  of  which  only  the 
following  words  are  legible : — 

Year  4,  month   Epiphi,  under  the  reign  [of  King  Cambyiea] 
the  beatower  of  life  for  ever,  [this]  god  waa  carried  to  hit  burial 
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[in  peace  to  the  Libyan  Desert  near  Memphis,  to  be  interred]  in 
his  place,  which  his  Majesty  had  abready  caused  to  be  prepared  for 
him  •  .  . 

Under  Amasis,  the  Apis  died  in  the  23rd  year  of 
the  king's  reign,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  month 
Phamenoth,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  year  650.  Ss 
fiuccessor,  as  usual,  was  not  long  waited  for.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  same  that  Cambyses  caused  to 
be  buried  in  the  year  526  B.C.,  the  bull  had  reached 
an  age  of  about  24  to  25  years,  which  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  average  lifetime  of  the  sacred  bulls, 
derived  from  other  examples. 

A  special  inscription  on  a  monument  of  the  time 
of  King  Darius  I.  states  that  this  sovereign  was 
pleased  to  show  marked  honour  to  the  Apis-bulls. 

In  the  year  31  under  the  Majesty  of  the  king  and  lord  of  the 
land,  Nthariush — ^may  he  live  for  ever  ! — ^behold  a  living  Afds 
appeared  |  in  the  city  of  Memphis.  This  (his  fature)  aepalchre 
was  opened,  and  his  chamber  was  built  for  an  endless  duration  of 
years. 

This  record  also  agrees  most  precisely  with  the  age 
of  his  predecessor,  who  in  his  turn  had  been  born 
not  long  after  the  burial  of  the  bull  before  him  (in 
the  4th  year  of  Darius  I.),  and  must  have  died 
shortly  before  the  appearance  of  the  one  now  in 
question,  and  therefore  in  the  31st  or  30th  year  of 
Darius ;  whence  again  we  deduce  for  him  a  lifetime 
of  24  or  25  years. 

The  monuments  enable  us  to  pursue  still  further 
the  traces  of  the  Apis-bulls. 

As  King  Darius  I.  still  enjoyed  about  five  years 
more  of  life,  after  the  manifestation  of  the  Apis  in 
his  31st  year,  so,  if  we  continue  to  assume  a  lifetime 
of  25  years,  the  new  bull  must  have  died  about  the 
20th  regnal  year   of  Xerxes  I.,  and   therefore   about 
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466  fi.c.  Now,  in  place  of  this  Xerxes,  we  find  men- 
tion of  a  King  Ehabbash,  whom  the  monuments 
designate  as  the  Egyptian  rival  king  to  Xerxes.  This 
rival  must  have  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  at 
Memphis,  where  he  provided  a  solemn  burial  for  the 
Apis  which  was  just  deceased.  But  unexpected  events 
CK^urred  to  frustrate  his  intention.  The  proof  of  thU 
is  furnished  by  the  place  in  the  subterranean  galleries, 
where  have  stood,  from  ancient  times  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  lid  and  base  of  the  stone  sarcophagus, 
with  the  dedicatory  inscription  of  King  Ehabbash.  The 
sarcophagus  itself  stands  in  the  northern  gallery  leading 
to  the  Apis-tombs,  and  ahnost  bars  the  approach,  whUe 
the  lid  lies  on  the  ground  in  the  southern  gallery.  The 
two  were  never  brought  together  to  enclose  the  deceased 
bull.    The  lid  itself  bears  the  following  inscription : — 


Tear  2,  month  Athjr,  under  the  Majesty  of  King  Khabbaah,  the 
friend  of  Apis-Otiris,  c^  Honia  'of  Kakem '  (a  name  for  the  locality 
of  the  Apis  tombe). 

The  latest  authentic  inscription,  proving  the  death 
of  an  Apis  under  the  Pharaohs,  is  a  memorial-stone 
of  the  3rd  year  of  King  Nekht-neb-ef,  in  which  the 
bull  died,  that  is,  about  356  B.C.  With  this  we  con- 
clude our  review  of  the  Apis  tablets,  and  turn  to  other 
inscriptions,  which  belong  to  the  times  of  the  Persian 
kings. 

THE  PERSIANS  IN  EGYPT. 

We  can  hardly  award  to  the  Egyptian  nobles,  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  court  at  Sais, 
the  praise  of  loyalty  to  their  masters.  As  soon  as  the 
Persians  made  good  their  footing  in  Egypt  and  honoured 
Sais  especially  by  their  visits,  there  were  found  many 
descendants  of  the  former  royal  houses,  who  did  not 
think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  prove  themselves  sub- 
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misdve  to  the  Great  King  of  Peraa,  and  to  enior  ||||. 
eervice« 

There  was,  m  pardcular,  a  Suten-rekh  (ije.  *  Eb^a^ 
grandson'),  named  XTt'a-Hor-resenet,  a  mm  d  Bel^tol- 
Nit  (the  high-priest  of  the  goddess  Nit)  and  lik  mMk 
Tmu-irids,  probably  a  daughter  of  Eing  Apiiea  fOab* 
ab-Ba).  To  this  nobleman  the  command  c^  tiw  ra^ 
fleet  had  been  entrusted  under  llie  kings  ^***^t?ff  ibm[ 
Ftomthek  m.  When  Gambyses  conquered  IBgfpt^ 
Wa-Hor-resenet  passed  at  once  into  the  ewnce  of 
the  Persian  king.  On  the  famous  shrine-bearing  fltatue 
of  this  ^ninent  nobleman,  in  the  Yaticaii  at  Bcme^ 
he  relates  quite  unaffectedly  the  history  of  Ida  lift^ 
from  which  we  have  derived  the  forgoing  acoovmt 
of  his  family. 

(L)  When  the  great  loftd  of  all  nadoiuii  Kamhatbet  (OambjasiX 
came  to  B^gypt^ — at  that  time  the  people  of  all  lands  wmm  witt 
him, — ^he  ruled  this  land  a8  king  in  its  whole  extent  Ihej  saMad 
in  it,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  great  king  of  Egypt  and  the  great  loid 
of  all  lands.  He  committed  to  me  the  office  of  a  president  of  the 
physicians,  and  kept  me  beside  him  as  friend  and  temple-master. 
His  official  name  was  assigned  to  him  as  '  King  Mastu-Ra.'  I  made 
known  to  him  the  greatness  of  the  city  of  Sai's,  as  the  dtj  of  Nit, 
the  great  mother,  who  gave  birth  to  the  Sun-god  Ra — he  was  the  first- 
born, no  (other)  being  was  yet  bom  : — moreover  (I  informed  him) 
also  of  the  high  consequence  of  the  habitation  of  Nit — it  is  such 
as  a  heaven — in  all  its  quarters  : — ^moreover  also  of  the  high  import- 
ance of  the  chambers  of  Nit,  which  are  the  abodes  of  Nit  and 
of  all  the  gods  in  them  ;  as  well  as  the  high  consequence  of  the 
temple  Hakheb,  in  which  the  great  king  and  lord  of  the  heaven 
resides  ; — moreover  also  of  the  high  importance  of  the  south- 
chamber,  of  the  north-chamber,  of  the  chamber  of  the  morning-sun 
Ea,  and  of  the  chamber  of  the  evening- sun  Tmu.  These  are  the 
mysterious  abodes  of  all  the  gods. 

(II.)  And  I  made  my  complaint  to  King  Kambathet  concerning 
all  the  foreigners,  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  temple  of 
Nit,  that  they  might  be  driven  out,  that  so  the  temple  of  Nit 
might  be  established  in  its  fuU  splendour,  as  was  the  case  formerly. 
Then  the  king  gave  command  to  drive  out  all  foreigners,  who  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  temple  of  Nit,  and  to  pull  down  all 
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their  huts  and  all  their  chattels  in  this  temple,  and  they  themselyes 
were  forced  to  remove  oat  of  the  precincts  of  this  temple.  The  king 
gave  command  to  purify  this  temple  of  Nit,  and  to  restore  to  it  all 
its  inhabitants,  and  to  acknowledge  the  people  as  servants  of  the 
temple.  He  gave  command  to  replace  the  sacred  property  of  Nit, 
the  great  mother,  and  of  all  the  gods  in  Sals,  as  it  had  been  formerly. 
He  gave  command  to  re-establish  the  order  of  all  their  festivals  and 
of  all  their  processions,  as  they  were  formerly.  All  this  did  the 
king,  because  I  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  high  consequence 
of  Sais,  for  it  is  the  city  of  all  the  gods.  May  they  remain  on  their 
thrones  in  her  for  ever! 

(III.)  When  King  Kambathet  came  to  Sais,  he  entered  the 
temple  of  Nit  in  person.  He  testified  in  every  good  way  his  re- 
verence for  the  great  exalted  holy  goddess,  Nit,  the  great  mother, 
and  for  the  great  gods  in  Sais,  as  all  the  pious  kings  had  done.  He 
did  this,  because  I  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  high  import- 
ance of  the  holy  goddess,  for  she  is  the  mother  of  the  Sun-god  Ra 
himself. 

(IV.)  The  king  bestowed  all  that  was  good  upon  the  temple  of 
Nit.  He  caused  the  libations  to  be  offered  to  the  Everlasting  One 
in  the  house  of  Nit,  as  all  the  kings  of  former  times  had  dona  He 
did  this  because  I  had  informed  him  of  all  the  good  that  should  be 
dome  for  this  temple. 

(Y.)  I  established  the  property  of  Nit,  the  great  mother,  as 
the  king  had  ordered,  for  Uie  duration  of  eternity.  I  caused  the 
monuments  of  Nit^  the  lady  of  Sais,  to  be  set  up  in  every  proper 
way,  as  an  able  servant  of  his  master  ought  to  do.  I  was  a  good 
man  before  his  face.  I  protected  the  people  under  the  very  heavy 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  whole  land,  such  as  this  country 
had  never  experienced  before.  I  was  a  shield  to  the  weak  against 
the  powerful ;  I  protected  him  who  honoured  me,  and  he  found  it 
best  for  him.  I  did  all  good  for  them,  when  the  time  had  come  to 
do  it. 

(VI.)  I  entrusted  to  them  the  prophetic  offices ;  I  gave  them  the 
best  land,  as  the  king  had  commanded,  to  endure  for  ever.  I  made 
a  present  of  proper  burial  to  such  as  (died)  without  a  coffin  ;  I 
nourished  all  their  children  and  built  up  again  all  their  houses  ;  I 
did  for  them  all  that  is  good,  as  a  father  does  for  his  son,  then  when 
the  calamity  fell  upon  this  nome,  at  the  time  when  the  grievous 
calamity  befell  the  whole  land. 

(VII.)  Now  King  Nthariu>h  (Darius) — may  he  live  for  everl — 
commanded  me  to  go  to  Egypt,  while  ho  was  in  the  land  of  Elam, — for 
he  also  was  the  great  lord  of  all  lands  and  a  great  king  of  £gypt» — 
in  onier  that  I  might  re-instate  the  number  of  the  sacred  scribes  of 
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the  teniplea,  and  might  revive  whatever  had  fallen  into  ruin.  TW 
foreigners  escorted  me  from  land  to  land,  and  brought  nie  vJ»  to- 
Egypt,  according  to  the  command  of  the  lord  of  the  Iftnd.  I  did 
according  to  what  he  had  commanded.  I  chose  of  the  sons  of  th« 
inhabitants  from  all  their  (schools  1) — to  the  great  sorrow-  of  thow 
who  were  childless — and  I  placed  them  under  expert  iuast«rv, — 
skilful  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  that  they  might  perform  ail  thdr 
works.  And  the  king  ordered  that  aU  favour  should  be  sbowa 
them,  because  of  the  pleasure  with  which  they  performed  all  tbttir 
works,  I  supplied  aU  those  who  distinguidied  tbemseJvea  witti 
whatever  they  needed  for  the  scribe's  profession,  according  to  th^-r 
progress.  The  king  did  all  this  because  he  knew  that  such  a  wur. 
was  the  best  means  of  awakening  to  new  life  all  that  was  (alitr.L 
into  ruin,  in  order  to  uphold  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  their  tempiet, 
their  revenues,  and  the  ordinance  of  their  feasts  tor  ever. 

(VIII,)  I  was  honoured  by  each  of  my  masters,  so  long  lu  I 
sojourned  on  the  earth.  Therefore  they  gave  me  deooratioos  it! 
gold,  and  showed  me  all  favour. 

(IX.)  O  ye  gods  who  are  in  Sais  I  Remember  all  the  good  th  •■ 
has  been  done  by  the  president  of  the  physicians,  tTt'a-Uar-rsfieii^: 
In  ail  that  ye  are  willing  to  requite  him  for  all  his  benefits,  «!SU- 
blish  for  him  a  great  name  in  this  land  for  ever. 

(X.)  0  Osiris  I  thou  Eternal  one  !  The  president  of  the  phys- 
cians,  Ut'a-Hor-resenet,  throws  his  arms  arouiul  thee,  to  gand  thy 
image.  Do  for  him  all  good  according  to  what  he  hu  doQcs  (m| 
the  protector  of  thy  shrine  for  ever. 

No    further    comment    on    the    foregoing    text    ^M 
necessary,  for  its  historical  value  can  hardly  be  ot^H 
rated  as  giving  an  entirely  new  aspect  of  the  charactt^ 
of   Cambyses.     Darius  I.  took  great   dehght   also  m 
rescuing     the      Egj'ptian     temple-learning     from     its 
threatened  extinction.      He    provided  for  the  trainiii;: 
of  the   youth   in   tlie  priestly  schools   and  built  nt*' 
sanctuaries,     Tliere  is  a  temple  in  the  great  Oasis  ai 
El-Khargeh  which  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  prei 
tion,  and  wliose  walls    are  covered  with  the  iiame 
Nthariush,    the    Egyptian    form    of  Darius.     But 
variation  in  the  official  coronation  names  leads  to  t] 
inference  that  Darius  II.  also  took  part  in  the  buili 
ing  and  decorating  of  this  temple.     It  was  dedicaU 
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to  the  Theban  Amen,  under  his  special  surname  of 
Us-khopesh  ('the  strong-armed').  The  record  of  the 
works  executed  by  Darius  EL.,  on  the  northern  outer 
wall,  runs  as  follows : — 

He  did  this  in  remembrance  of  his  father,  the  great  god  Amen- 
Ra,  the  lord  of  Hebi,  with  the  Strong  Aim,  and  his  associated 
gods,  inasmuch  as  he  built  this  new  house  of  good  white  stone  in 
the  form  of  a  Mesket.  Its  doors  were  formed  of  the  Libyan 
acacia- wood,  which  is  called  Pir-shennu,  and  covered  with  Asiatic 
bronse  in  well- wrought  lasting  work.  His  (the  god's)  monument 
was  renewed  according  to  its  original  plan.  May  the  gods  pre- 
senre  him  among  living  men  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thirty 
years'  jubilee-feasts  on  the  throne  [of  Horus],  to-day  and  for  ever 
and  eternally  ! 

The  building  and  decoration  of  the  temple  was 
continued  to  the  tunes  of  King  Nekht-Hor-heb  (378- 
360  B.C.)  No  royal  names  of  subsequent  date  appear 
there. 

The  buildings  erected  here  and  elsewhere  by  Darius 
were  entrusted  to  an  Egyptian  architect,  whose  pedigree 
— up  to  his  forefathers  of  the  times  of  the  Third 
Dynasty — is  given  on  p.  434. 

Some  lesser  inscriptions  of  this  same  Khnum-ab-Ba 
inform  us  that  he  held  his  office  during  the  years  27  to 
30  of  King  Darius  I.  The  inscription  of  the  30th  year 
runs  thus : — 

On  the  15th  day  of  the  month  Pharmuthi,  in  the  30th  year  of 
the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  and  lord  of  the  land,  Ntha- 
riush  (Darius I.),  the  ever-living,  the  friend  of  all  the  gods,  (this  was 
written  by  order  of)  the  master  of  works  in  the  whole  land,  the 
architect  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egjrpt,  Khnum-ab-Ra,  son  of  the 
architect  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Aahmes-se-Nit. 

It  is  well  known  that  Darius  I.  conceived  the  bold 
plan  of  connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile  by  a 
canal.  The  remains  of  a  statue  of  the  king,  as  well 
as  several  memorial  stones  covered  with  cuneiform 
inscriptions  and  Eg}^tian  hieroglyphs,  which  have  been 
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Anhttaol  of  8.  «3b4  N. 


BSK-BN-KHONSU: 

trCApKHONSU: 

||JBIfKa.MBinn7: 

MI(oiBAxr) 

SB-UBB-NBNEN-HEB : 

FSPI: 
AMBN-SDEB-PAfMBSHA  : 

HOB-BM-SJJP: 

I 


i:iM'i:r*: 


H0B4BM.BAS': 

T'A-HEB: 
NAS-SHXJNU: 

T'A-HEB : 

NAS-SHUNU: 

T'A-HEB: 

NAS-SHUNU 

T'A-N-HEBU 

NAS-SHUNU 

UAH-AB-RA  RAN-UER : 

ANKH-PSAMTHEK : 

AAHME8-SE-NIT : 
(m.  Set-Nbpeb-tmu) 

KHNUM-AB-RA : 


XhiidBysmly). 

SUkinolifl:  ^*nhtinnti  oi  IhnMV  w^  ' 
bhiftf  MUEfloniMtaBi 


Afrfiitnfit"  rihiaf  Iwnirnmiartw 
And^Mls  ciUif  bnuBQuiAilBib 

JU<0OuMHI(  0IIMK  DwIHBDHBHBt 

Anhiled. 

AfdUlMl;  ciM  liusMDMte. 

tnd.  Skd.  ma  Mb  pMlMk  taA 

kmscflheoodi;  dbief  1m 
Axoiiiisek:  oii&f  1m 


AsohitMl; 

Anhileel;  iwmmMtflnr. 

Architect;  commander. 

Architect;  commander. 

Architect;  commander. 

Architect;  commander. 

Architect;  commander. 

Architect;  commander. 

Architect  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt; 

master. 
Architect. 

Architect. 

Architect  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 

Architect  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 


Chief  minister  of  works  for  the  whole  country;  ar- 
chitect of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  S7th  to 
80th  years  of  King  Darias  L  (aboat  490  b.c.) 
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found  near  the  line  of  the  canal  (North  of  Suez),  place 
the  fact  beyond  all  doubt.  Below  is  a  translation  by 
Jules  Oppert  of  the  best  preserved  of  these  inscrip- 
tions : — 

A  great  god  is  Auramazda,  who  created  this  heaven,  who 
created  this  earth,  who  created  man,  who  gave  to  man  a  will,  who 
establiflhed  Darius  as  king,  who  committed  to  King  Darius  so  great, 
so  [glorious]  an  empire. 

I  am  Darius,  king  of  kings,  king  of  lands  of  many  tongues, 
king  of  this  great  earth,  far  and  near,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
Achaeinenid. 

Says  Darius  the  king  :  '  I  am  a  Persian  ;  with  (the  power  of) 
Persia  I  conquered  Egypt  (Mudrftya).  I  ordered  this  canal  to  be 
dug,  from  the  river  called  PirAva  (the  Nile),  which  flows  in  Egypt, 
to  the  sea  which  comes  out  of  Persia  (Erythnean  Sea).  This  canal 
was  afterwards  dug  there,  as  I  had  commanded,  and  I  said  :  "  Go, 
and  destroy  half  of  the  canal  from  Bira  to  the  coast.  For  such  was 
my  wilL' 


i>  f 


According  to  Strabo's  statement  (bk.  xvii.  p.  804), 
Darius  left  off  constructing  the  canal,  because  some 
had  assured  him  that  Egypt  lay  below  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  so  there  was  danger  of  the  whole  land 
being  laid  under  water. 

The  city  of  Coptos — at  the  western  terminus  of  the 
<?aravan  route  which  led  through  the  desert  valleys  of 
Ilammamut  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile — was  for 
vears  tlie  residence  of  two  eminent  Persians  who  were 
invested  with  tlie  office  of  Erpa  (governor)  under  the 
kings  just  named.  Tliey  were  two  brothers  named 
Ataiulii  and  Aliurta,  sons  of  a  certain  Arthames  and 
his  Tersian  wife  Qanzu.  Both  are  designated  as  Seres 
'  i.e.  eunuchs)  of  Parse  (Persia).  Posted  at  Coptos — in 
which  city  the  god  of  tlie  mountaineers,  Amsu,  was  held 
in  the  highest  lionour — tlie  two  brothers  had  fretjuent 
occasion  to  visit  the  valleys  of  IlammanuU,  in  onler  to 
have  stones  (juarried  for  the  materials  of  the  royal 
buildings.     Through  their  long  residence  in  the  country 
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they  seem  to  have  adopted  Egyptian  manners  and 
customs,  and  so  they  did  not  disdain  to  perpetuate  their 
names  on  hieroglyphic  memorial-tablets  in  that  valley. 
The  representations  of  the  god  Anisu  of  Coptos  are 
accompanied  by  hieroglyphs,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  '  eunuchs  of  Persia '  are  preceded,  whenever  they 
occur,  by  chronological  data.  In  stating  these,  how- 
ever, they  departed  from  the  old  Egyptian  rule,  inas- 
much as,  instead  of  the  current  regnal  year  of  the 
sovereigns  in  question,  they  chose  to  exhibit  the  full 
sum  of  the  years  of  their  reigns,  and  also  the  full 
sum  of  their  own  years  of  service  under  one  or  more 
kings,  with  the  addition  of  ar  en, '  has  made,'  i.e.  hved 
during,  (so  many  years) :  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
name  of  Taharaqa  on  the  Apis-stClse,'  Some  examples 
of  these  inscriptions  will  illustrate  this  mode  of  dating : — 

First  Inscription. 
The  Bum  of  the  6  yean  of  the  lord  of  the  land  TrmTaf^ 
(CambyBee),  the  eam  of  the  36  years  of  the  sovereign  Kthariiuh 
(Dariua  I.),  &nd  the  sum  of  the  12  years  of  the  sovereign  Khahianh. 
(Xencea  I.),  has  the  eunuch  of  Persia  {geres  en  Parte)  Atftiithi 
lived,  rem&ining  in  the  presence  of  the  god  Amsu,  the  chief  of  the 
city. 

Skcond  Inscription. 

The  som  of  the  36  years  of  the  godlike  benefactor  and  aove- 
reign,  the  son  of  the  Sun  and  wearer  of  the  crown,  Ktharinah 
(Darius  I.) — may  he  live  to-day  and  evermore  I — and  j  the  anin  of 
the  13  years  of  hia  eon,  the  aovereign,  the  son  of  the  Sun  and 
wearer  of  the  crown,  Ehshiarsh  (Xerxes  I.) — may  he  live  to-day 
and  evermore  I^ — has  lived  the  eunuch  of  Persia  and  governor  of  the 
city  of  Coptos,  Ataiubi. 

Third  Inscription. 

The  S  years  of  the  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  sove- 
reign, Arta-khshesesh  (Artaxerxes),  and  |  the  16  years  of  the  god- 
like benefactor  ArtA-khshesesh  (Artaxerxes)  |  has  lived  the  ennndi 


»  it 
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under  the  reign  of  Khshiarsh  (Xerxes  I.). 
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of  Persia  Aliorta,  the  son  of  Arthames  and  the  child  of  his  wife 
Qanzn,  remaining  before  the  face  of  the  [god  Amsu  of  Coptos]. 

A  comparison  of  all  these  rock-inscriptions  gives 
the  following  determination  of  the  regnal  years  of  the 
kings,  in  their  relation  to  the  years  of  service  of  the 
two  Persians. 

Atainhi  lived — 

(1)  6  foU  years  under  the  reign  of  Kanboza  (Cambyses)  ; 

(2)  36  „         „         „         „         „        Nthariush  (Darius  I.) ; 

(3)  2 

(4)  6 

(5)  10  „        „ 

(6)  12  „        „ 

(7)  16  „        „ 
Aliurta  lived — 

(1)  5  full  years  I  under  the  reign  of  Arta-khshesesh 

(2)  16  „        „    I      (Artaxerzes). 

That  the  phrase  '  he  lived '  referred,  not  to  the 
whole  lifetime  of  the  person  from  his  birth,  but  to  his 
actual  years  of  service  spent  in  Egypt,  is  proved  by 
the  dates  given  in  the  two  inscriptions  of  Aliurta,  who 
expressed  the  five  years,  besides  the  sixteen  years,  in 
order  to  show  his  service  under  Artaxerxes.  If  Cam- 
byses reigned  six  years  as  king  of  Egypt,  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  must  be  placed,  not  in  the  year  525,  but  in 
527,  as  before  stated. 

Xerxes  I. — or,  as  he  is  named  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  Khshiarsh  or  Ehsherish — did  not  enjoy 
the  best  reputation  among  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
learnt  to  esteem  his  predecessor,  Darius  I.,  as  a  be- 
nignant and  well-disposed  ruler.  After  Xerxes  had 
by  force  of  anns  crushed  the  insurrection  made  by 
the  Egyptians  to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  the 
foreign  rule  pressed  more  severely  than  ever  on  the 
land,  over  which  Acha^menes,  the  king*s  brother,  was 
placed  as  satrap. 

The  defeats  which  the  Persians  soon  after  suffered 


488      "  KHABBASH  ch.  xvn. 

fibm  the  Greeks  roused  anew  the  desire  of  the  E^yp- 
tiant  for  liberty,  and  an  anti-king  Kliabbash,  with  the 
coronatirai  nanie  of  Senen-Tanen  Sotep-en-Ptah,  boldly 
made  head  against  the  Persian  sovereign.  The  me- 
morial inacriptiou  of  the  satrap  Ptolemy  relates  that 

the  n^bowd,  which  bears  the  name  of  Patanut  (in  Greek, 
PhtiMuotes),  had  been  assigned  by  the  king  Khabbaah  to  the  gods 
ot  tlw  atf  of  Buto,  when  his  Majesty  hod  gone  to  Buto  to  exAtnine 
ths  Ma-boBT^  which  lies  In  ttieir  whole  domun,  with  the  purpose 
of  penmntiiig  into  the  interior  of  the  marsh-land  of  Natha.'tv 
inqteot  that  &nn  of  the  Nile,  which  flows  into  the  sea,  in  order 
that  the  Aiutic  fleet  might  be  kept  at 'a.  distauce  from  Egypt. 

TbOM  IbIbO- district,  called  Fatanut,  belonged  to  the  deities  of 
Bnto  tnm  flwly  times.  But  the  hereditary  foe  Xerxes  had  alien- 
ated it     He  kept  none  of  it  for  the  gods  of  the  city  of  Buto. 

TImm  Hm  hereditary  foe  Xerxes  hod  shown  an  evil  example 
against  the  city  of  Buto.  But  the  great  king,  our  lord,  the  god 
Horoa,  the  ton  of  Isis  and  the  son  of  Osiris,  the  prince  of  the 
priuoei^  the  king  of  the  kings  of  Upper  und  Lower  Egypt,  the 
avenger  of  hie  father,  the  lord  of  Buto,  the  beginning  of  the  gods 
and  he  irbo  tame  after,  after  wliom  no  (god)  was  king,  he  drore 
oat  the  hereditary  enemy  Xerxee  out  ot  id»  pahuw  together  witt 
hiB  eldest  son,  and  so  he  made  himself  famous  in  Sus,  the  <dtj  of 
the  goddess  Nit,  on  that  day  by  the  side  of  the  Slotber  of  the 
Ooda. 

THE  LAST  PHARAOHS. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  a  ray  of  hope  for 
freedom  dawned  upon  the  P^yptians.  During  a  period 
of  about  sixty  years,  two  dynasties  (the  Twenty-ninth 
and  Thirtieth)  established  themselves,  at  Mendes  and 
Sebennytus,  to  venture  on  the  last  effort  to  re-conquer 
their  lost  independence.  The  monuments,  on  which  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  these  dynasties  can  only  be 
deciphered  with  difficulty,  are  silent  as  to  their  deeds. 
As  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  their  times  we 
may  point  to  the  sarcophagus  of  King  Nectanebo  I., 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  to  that  of  a 
descendant  of  the  last  kings  of  the  Thirtieth  Dynasty, 
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now  at  Berlin.     The  inscriptions  have  accurately  pre- 
served the  pedigree  of  the  latter. 

Kino  Nkkht-Hor-hxb. 
1 

TVher(TachoB) 


I 

Nes-bi-n-didi,  =  Mertuhap*  King  Nekht>nbb>ep 

a  military  |  {the  kut  Pharaoh). 

commander^         Thakebes^  =  Pet- Amen,  hereditary  prince  ana 
nomarch  of  j  military  commander. 

Sebennytus.  Nbkht-nkb-bf, 

nomaroh  of  the  district  of  Buto,  SebennytuB  and  Tanis, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  king. 

*  The  names  thus  marked  are  those  o/toomen. 

Nekht-neb-ef,  *  the  chief  captain  of  his  Majesty/  the 
grandson  of  the  last  Pharaoh,  Nekht-neb-ef,  had  his  last 
resting-place  in  that  Berlin  sarcophagus  of  stone.  But 
who  was  *  his  Majesty,'  to  whom  he  gave  his  service  as 
commander  ?  The  question  can  only  be  answered  ap- 
proximately. As  grandson  of  King  Nekht-neb-ef,  who 
reigned  over  the  land  from  358  to  340  B.C.,  the  end  of  his 
life  falls  about  sixty  years  after  his  grandfather's  death, 
and  therefore  about  280  B.C.,  that  b,  about  fifty  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  could  not  therefore  have  served  either  him  or  his 
immediate  successors,  Philip  Arrhidasus  and  Alex- 
ander n.,  as  commander.  We  must  rather  reckon 
Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  or  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  as  his 
contemporary. 

The  translation  of  the  following  inscription  of  a 
priest  who  was  contemi)orary  with  Darius  HI.  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon  will  form  a  fit  conclusion  to  the 
History  of  Egypt  according  to  the  Monuments : — 

(1)  The  hereditary  prince,  tho  noble,  one  of  the  friends;  the 
seer  of  Horns,  the  lord  of  Hibonu  (Hipponon) ;  the  seer  of  the  gods 
of  the  nome  of  Uibonu  ;  the  seer  of  the  god  Samtaui,  of  the  dtj  of 
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(2)  A-hehu  ;  the  chief  aeer  of  the  goddess  and  the  president  of  t 
prieste  of  Sekhet  in  the  whole  land^-SAMTAUi-TEF-sKKHT— 
of  the  temple- master  and  (3)  seer  of  the  god  Amen-Ra,  the  lord  ti 
the  cit7  Pa-8ha,   Kes-Bamtaui-aaf-ankh,  eind  the  child  of  liia  wife 
Ankhet :  he  speaks  aa  follows  ; — 

0  thou  lord  of  the  gods,  Khnem,  thou  king  of  Upper  and  Lowvr 
Egypt,  (4)  thou  prince  of  the  land,  at  whose  rising  the  world  i« 
enlightened,  whose  right  eye  is  the  sun's  disk,  whose  left  eye  is  th* 
moon,  whose  spirit  (5)  is  t!ie  beam  of  light,  and  out  of  whoee 
nostrils  comes  the  North  wind,  to  give  life  to  all. 

1  was  thy  servant,  who  did  according  to  thy  will,  and  whiwe 
heart  was   replenished    by  thee.     (6)  I  have  not  let  any  city   be 
higher  than  thy  city,  I  have  not  failed  to  impart  of  thy  spirit  to  kU 
the  children  of  men  among  hundreds  of  thousands,  which  (spirit) 
is  the  most  wonderful  in  all  houses,  (7)  day  by  day.     Thou  ttost  tor 
this  recompensed  me  good  a  hundred -thousandfold.   Thus  wast  thou 
difFused  everynhei-e,  and  (wast  made)  a  leader  for  the  king's  I 
The  heart  of  the  divine  benefactor  was  moved  to  clemency  (f^)  d 
my  speech.     I    was   exalted   to  be  the   first  among  hundreda  < 
thousands.     When  thou,  fvm^dat  thy  back  n}x>n  iht  land  <^  S^Jfl 
iJuju  did»i  incline  Otf/af^fin  thy  heart  to  l/ie  vioeter  qf  Ana,     His  d 
twice  five  friends  loved  me.     He  conferred   on  me  the  office  \ 
president  of  the  priests  of  the  gtiddess  Sekhet  on  the  amt  of  I 
mother's  brother,  the  president  of  the  goddess  Sekhet  (10)  in  tJp| 
and  Lovrer  Kgypt,  Ser-benb.     Thou  didst  protect  me  tn  the  balda  j 
t/ie  Itmiane  (i.e.  the  army  of  Alesandor)  tu/itrn  tliou  didtt  roiU  I 
Asiatic  (Darius  III.). 

(11)  They  slew  a  hundred  thousand  at  my  side,  (but)  none  Uftcd 
up  bis  hand  against  me.      When  what  befell  had  liefallea,  theni  wu 
peace  (12)  afterwards.     Thy  Holiness  spake  to  me:  'Proeoml  ^^ 
Khinensu  (HeracleopoUs  Magna)  ;  1  will  be  with  thee  ;  I  will  1^^ 
thy  guide  among  the  foreign  people.'  j^| 

(13)  I  was  alone,  I  sailed  up  the  great  stream  ;  I  vnu  in| 
afraid,  for  I  thought  of  thee.  Since  I  did  not  tronsgroaa  ihy  oum- 
mandment,  I  reached  the  city  of  Khinensu  (14)  without  having  a 
hair  of  my  head  rumpled.  And  as  was  the  be^nning,  only  bj  the 
one  appointment  of  thy  decree,  so  also  was  the  end,  for  thoa  g&Test 
roe  a  long  life  in  peace  of  heart. 

(15)  O  all  ye  priests,  who  serve  this  glorious  god  Khnem,  tkr 
Mng  of  both  worlds,  the  (gud)  Horemkhu,  the  lord  of  the  umvBrap, 
the  good  spirit  in  the  city  of  Khinenso,  (16)  the  (god)  Tmu  in  the 
city  of  Tanis,  the  king  of  the  rams,  the  primordial  male  power,  the 
Majesty  of  the  ram.  the  male,  the  begetter,  the  last  king  of  U» 
kings  of  the  land  ; — (17)  the  son,  who  loved  the  king  of  Upper  ami 
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LovM-  Egypt,  hu  departod  totho  henvcnly  kingdom,  to  we  wh&t  ia 
tfasre  :  (to  aef)  the  god  Khnrm,  tho  king  of  Upper  ami  Lower 
Egjptytfae  god  Tniu  in  his  shrine,  Khnem,  (18)  the  groat  god  in  his 
baii,  the  king  Umiefer. 

i/tmy  jour  nttme  tviuitin  fur  ever  upim  tlii^  earth,  rmping  the 
TWftrd  of  honour  from  Khncm,  tiic  king  of  bnth  worlds  !  And 
ang  j«  praise  luid  Innd  to  tlic  kingly  gods  of  Khinensu,  and  pr&ise 
7«  tho  itDOige  of  the  godlike,  who  wu  reverenced  in  hia  noiui.*, 
flAa-Tin-TKr-xcKnT  :  so  shall  all  that  ia  best  be  your  portion,  and 
^^teotber  wiU  pnuse  your  iiAme  in  tarn  in  years  to  <.'oui& 
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DYNASTT  XXVI, 

[WiKH  the  Twenty-fifth  I^jmastyDr.  Brugsch's  hktaij 
practically  ends,  for  it  was  his  special  oj^ect  to  mite 
the  story  of  the  kingdom  of  Apdent  Ijgypt  from  tihs 
evidence  of  the  monuments  alone.  At  this  pomk  liiflir 
information  becomes  but  very  scanty;  while  in  fiM^ 
fragments  <tf  Manetho  and  among  the  Greek  and  Boman 
authors  there  is  to  be  found  an  abundance  of 
which,  ev^i  if  some  of  it  must  be  accepted  with 
furnishes  us  with  ample  means  for  laying  down  die 
broad  outlines  of  the  history  of  Egypt  from  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Dynasty  until  its  close. 

The  national  historian  of  this  period  was  Manetho, 
an  Egyptian,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Gh-eek 
tongue,  and  was  ordered  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to 
write  in  that  language  the  history  of  his  native  land. 
He  appears  to  have  been  both  a  scribe  and  a  high- 
priest,  and  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  country,  as  the  monuments  often  afibrd 
confirmation  of  many  of  his  statements.  If  only  the  Book 
of  Manetho  were  yet  extant,  the  writing  of  a  history  of 
Ancient  E^pt  would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
light  task ;  but  the  manuscript  itself  perished,  along 
with  other  priceless  documents,  in  the  burning  of  the 
great  library  at  Alexandria.  All  that  is  left  of  it  are 
the  Lists  of  the  Kings,  and  some  fragments  which  are 
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quoted  by  Josephus  in  his  *  Treatise  against  Apion.' 
Syncellus  and  Eusebius  have  also  preserved  small  por- 
tions of  it  in  their  writings ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
many  are  mcorrect  transcriptions,  even  if  they  are  not 
absolutely  spurious.  The  most  important  classic  writer 
upon  this  subject  is  Herodotus,  who  devotes  the  whole 
of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of 
his  celebrated  history  to  Egypt  and  the  Egyptians. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  attacks  which  have  of  late 
years  been  made  upon  the  veracity  of  the  ancient  his- 
torian, modem  excavations  and  the  deciphering  of 
texts  prove  that  his  statements  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  trusted.  Next  to 
him  in  rank,  but  greatly  his  inferiors,  are  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Strabo,  Josephus,  and  Plutarch. 

F^MTHEK  I.,  B.C.  666-612. — After  the  Assyrian 
defeat  of  Urdamen,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Taharaqa,  which  was  followed  by  the  sack  of  Thebes, 
the  country  seems  to  have  settled  down  for  a  time 
under  the  rule  of  several  petty  princes.  At  last  one 
of  them,  named  Psamthek,  the  son  of  that  Neku  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Shabak  (p.  418),  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  supremacy  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  means 
he  adopted  for  attaining  his  object  are  so  mixed  up 
with  tradition  and  popular  fable  that  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  assume  that  it  was  chiefly  through  the 
aid  of  the  Qreek  mercenaries  in  the  Delta  that  he 
gained  the  throne.  To  further  secure  the  sovereignty, 
he  married  Shep-en-apet,  an  Ethiopian  princess,  the 
niece  of  Shabak,  thus  rendering  his  line  legitimate. 
The  ruins  near  Sa-el-Hagar  mark  the  site  of  Safe,  his 
capital.  According  to  Herodotus,  this  town  became 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  kingdom,  and  was 
the  centre  of  that  great  revival  of  art  which  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty. 


Tme  it  is 'that  it  was  wanting  in  that  boldness  and 
'vigour  which  characterised  the  work  of  the  Ancient 
!E^pire  ;  btit  the  ideas  were  the  same,  though  the  results 
ahowed  the  touch  of  Hellenic  influence. 

Pflamthek  spent  hie  long  reign  of  fifty-four  yean  in 
restoring  the  temples  which  had  fallen  into  decay  m 
die  troublous  times  which  preceded  him,  in  fostering 
art,  and  in  strengthening  the  kingdom.  He  made  a 
auccessfiil  expedition  into  Ethiopia,  and  re-conquered 
part  of  Nubia.  Then  turning  his  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal afhirs  of  the  country,  he  made  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  the  Greeks,  by  which  their  merchants  were 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  Delta.  He  enlisted  also 
a  large  body  of  mercenaries  from  among  the  Carians 
and  loniaDs,  through  whom  he  had  gained  liis  crown ; 
but  tliu  BO  enraged  his  Egyptian  and  Libyan  soldiers 
that  200,000  of  them  deserted  and  went  over  to  the 
king  of  Ethiopia.  This  information  is  gained  from 
Herodotus,  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  a  Greek 
inscription  on  one  of  the  colossal  figures  at  Abft  SimbeL 
With  the  help  of  the  FhceoicianB  Fsamthek  built  a  fleet, 
and  attempted  the  recovery  of  the  Egyptian  power  in 
Western  Asia;  but  be  was  only  successful  in  re-con- 
quering Ashdod,  after  a  siege  which  lasted  twenty-nine 
years. 

Neku  n.,  B.C.  612-596.  ^Psamthek  I.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Neku,  a  king  full  of  energy,  and 
very  brave,  but  wanting  in  prudence.  The  fleet 
established  by  his  father  was  maintained,  and  ahipB 
were  stationed  both  on  the  Bed  Sea  and  at  the  moottis 
of  the  Nile ;  and  by  bis  orders  Rioenician  sailors  sae- 
cessfully  circumnavigated  Africa.  Neku  also  endea- 
voured to  re-construct  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  which  had  been  attempted  by  both  Seti  L 
and  Bamses  II.    It  was  cut  from  the  eastern  dde  of  As 
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Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  a  little  north  of  Bubastis,  in 
the  direction  of  Lake  Timsah,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded in  a  southerly  direction,  past  the  western  side 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  straight  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
120,000  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in 
this  undertaking. 

Neku  then  attempted  to  assert  the  Egyptian  supre- 
macy in  Asia.  The  Assjrrian  army  encountered  the 
king  of  Egypt  at  Carchemish,  the  key  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  was  completely  defeated  there.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Josiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  interfering, 
was  slain  in  battle  at  Megiddo.  Three  years  later 
Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  Nebuchadnezzar, 
his  son,  to  eject  the  Egyptians  from  Carchemish,  and 
thus  finally  destroyed  their  rule  in  Asia. 

F&AMTHEK  n.,  B.C.  596-691. — ^There  is  nothing  to  be 
recorded  of  the  reign  of  this  king,  except  an  expedition 
into  Napata. 

Uah-ab-Ra,  called  also  Afries  and  Puabaoh  Hophra, 
B.C.  591-572. — ^This  king  inherited  both  the  bravery 
and  the  ambition  of  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  their 
love  of  art.  He  built  at  Sais  a  very  beautiful  temple, 
with  a  wonderful  portico,  before  which  were  erected 
colossal  statues  and  sphinxes;  and  for  which  his 
successor  caused  a  monolithic  shrine  to  be  quarried 
at  Elephantine.  Two  thousand  boatmen,  working  in 
relays,  took  three  months  to  convey  it  to  Sais ;  but  it 
was  never  set  up  in  its  proper  place,  and  remained  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple.  Its  external  dimensions 
were  39  feet  x  22  feet  x  12  feet,  and  when  hollowed 
out  it  weighed  over  428  tons.  At  his  accession 
Fharaoh  Hophra  made  a  league  witli  Zedekiah  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful, Jerusalem  being  taken  and  the  Jewish  king 
sent  in  chains  to  Babylon.  However  Pharaoh's  fleet  was 
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ncoonfiil  ftgainst  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  with  hia 
lldp  Tyre  held  out  against  that  monarch  for  thirteen 
yean.  Uah-ab-Ra  nest  went  to  war  with  the  Greelu 
of  Gyrene,  and  was  there  completely  defeated.  Hia 
soldiers  afterwards  broke  out  into  open  revolt,  and 
elected  Aahmes  as  their  king,  who  in  his  turn  defeated 
the  f<dlowers  of  Uah-ab-Ra,  took  their  king  prisoner, 
and  flhnt  him  up  in  his  own  capital.  Herodotui 
{bk.  ii.  169)  says  that  after  this  '  the  Egyptians  took 
him  (Uah-ab-Ea)  and  strangled  him  ;  but  having  done 
so,  they  buried  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers.' 

{or  Amasib)  n.,  B.C.  672-628,  was  of 
aly  low  origin,  but,  marrj'ing  the  princes 
Ankh»-«&-Ea-nefert,  the  daughter  of  Psamthek  II.,  he 
I^OB  made  his  family  to  belong  to  the  true  royal' 
line.  He  appears  to  have  'been  a  brave  and  energetic 
king,  axid  withal  prudent.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
remove  the  Carian  and  Ionian  mercenaries  from  the 
Delta  to  Memphis,  where  he  established  them  as  his  1 
body  guard.  He  encouraged  commercial  enterpriM, 
and  granted  Naukratis  aa  a  free  port  to  Greek  mer- 
chants, permitting  them  at  the  same  time  to  settle 
there.  He  maintfuned  the  old  friendship  with  FhoD- 
nicia  and  conquered  C^nis.  He  appears  to  have 
been  on  an  amicable  footing  with  the  Qreek  states, 
for  when  the  temple  at  Delphi  was  burnt  down  in 
B.C.  548  Aahmes  sent  gifts  for  its  re-building.  Instead 
of  continuing  hostilities  with  Babylon,  or  attempting 
by  himself  to  stem  the  tide  of  Persian  invasion,  then 
rapidly  setting  in,  he  became  an  ally  of  Croesns, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  promised  him  a  contingent  against 
Cyrus.  On  the  death  of  the  Persian  monarch  Cam- 
byses  immediately  attacked  £^ypt;  but  Aahmes  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion. 

Psamthek  m.,  b.c.  625. — It  was  to  a  lost  inherit- 
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ance  that  the  son  of  Aahmes  succeeded;  for,  after 
a  gallant  resistance — first  at  Pelusium  and  then  at 
Memphis — Cambyses  took  him  prisoner.  He  treated 
him  at  first  with  kindness,  but  afterwards,  on  a  sus- 
picion of  conspiracy,  put  to  death  the  unfortunate 
young  prince  within  six  months  of  his  accession. 

DYNASTY  XXVII. 
THE    PERSIANS    IN    EGYPT. 

Kambathet,  or  Cambyses,  b.c.  527-514  (?). — The 
first  years  of  this  king's  reign  appear  to  have  been 
peaceful.  From  the  inscription  on  the  statue  of  a 
Saite  priest,  named  Ut'a-Hor-resenet,  in  the  Vatican, 
Cambyses  appears  to  have  tolerated  the  Egyptian  gods, 
if  he  did  not  actually  worship  them,  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  taught  those  sciences  for  which  the 
Egyptian  priests  were  so  celebrated;  he  maintained 
and  beautified  the  temples,  and  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Nit  of  Sa'is.^  He  appears  to  have  adopted 
the  style  of  a  true  Pharaoh,  and  to  have  done  all  in 
his  power  to  conciliate  the  people.  After  five  years 
Cambyses  left  Egypt,  placing  it  in  the  charge  of 
Aryandes,  the  first  of  a  line  of  Persian  satraps  who 
governed  the  country.  Then  came  a  series  of  re- 
verses. An  expedition  was  sent  to  the  Oasis  of  Amen, 
but,  being  badly  provisioned  and  betrayed  by  treacher- 
ous guides,  it  wandered  into  the  desert,  never  to  return, 
and  not  one  soldier  came  back  to  tell  bv  wliat  catas- 
trophe  an  entire  army  perished.  Then  another  force 
was  equipped,  and  went  ajrainst  Napata,  headed  by 
Cambyses  himself,  but  tliis  too  was  unsuccessful. 
Thereupon  the  king  vented  all  his  ra«re  and  dis- 
appointment on  the  temples,  monuments,  statues,  and 
other  objects  of  worship  in  Ejjrj'pt,  and  a  wholesale  de- 

*  See  f).  430. 
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stmctdoxL  of  them  was  ordered  throughout  the  kmg* 
dom.  Cambyses  died  in  Syria,  it  ib  thought  by  Ui 
own  hand. 

Nthabiubh  (Dabiub)  L)  b.c.  521-486. — CSambyBei 
was  succeeded  by  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  whose  duaT 
desire  seems  to  have  been  to  conciliate  his  people  and 
efface  from  their  minds  the  cruelties  and  wanton  de- 
struction caused  by  his  predecessor.  He  respected 
their  gods,  supported  their  religion,  and  promoted 
education;  he  encouraged  commerce,  re-opened  the 
canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  restored  the  old 
caravan  route  from  Ooptos  through  the  TTA^mmi^inft 
valley  to  the  sea-board.  He  also  erected  a  magnificent 
temfde  to  Am^i  in  the  Oasis.  In  the  85th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Egyptians  revolted,  expelled  the 
Persians,  and  set  up  a  native  ruler,  Ehabbash.  This 
prince  succeeded  for  three  years  in  holding  his  own 
against  the  conquerors. 

Xekxes  I.,  B.C.  485-465. — ^E^ypt  was  again  con- 
quered by  this  king,  who  appointed  his  brother  Ach»- 
menes  governor.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  meantime 
the  I^yptians  in  the  Delta  were  preparing  for  another 
revolt. 

Abtaxerxes  I.,  B.C.  465-425. — ^In  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Inaros,king  of  Libya,  together  with 
an  Athenian  fleet  of  200  ships,  aided  the  Egyptians  to  rise 
against  the  Persian  domination.  A  desperate  battle  en- 
sued at  Papremis,  when  Inaros  slew  Achaemenes  with  lus 
own  hand ;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  Phoenician  fleet  sent 
to  help  the  Persians  was  destroyed  by  the  Athenians. 
The  allies  moved  up  the  river  to  Memphis,  and  re-captured 
the  old  capital  of  the  empire  except  the  fortification 
called  *  Anbu-hat '  (*  the  white  wall ').  Here  the  Persians 
held  out  so  long  that  reinforcements  under  Megabyzns 
being  sent  to  their  aid,  they  pushed  the  Egyptians 
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into  the  island  of  Prosopitis,  which  they  besieged  for 
eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Megabyzus 
diverted  the  river  and  stranded  their  ships.  The 
Athenians  fled  to  Cyrene,  and  Inaros,  betrayed  by  his 
own  people,  was  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  Persia,  and  there 
crucified.  Am3rrta3us  of  Sais,  the  Egyptian  leader, 
managed  to  escape  to  the  marshes,  and  there  maintain 
his  independence. 

Xerxes  n.,  b.c.  425-4,  and  Dakius  II.,  b.c.  424- 
405.  —  There  is  nothing  to  record  of  the  reigns  of 
these  kings  except  the  gradual  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  the  Eg)'ptians  to  throw  ofi*  the  Persian  yoke. 

DYNASTY    XXVIII. 

AME5-EUT  (Amyetjcus),  B.C.  405-399. — ^This  king 
was  probably  the  son  of  Pausiris  and  grandson  of 
Am3rrtaBUS  the  friend  and  ally  of  Inaros,  king  of  Libya. 
He  revolted  against  Persia,  and  on  the  death  of  Darius 
n.  Egypt  became  practically  independent.  He  b  the 
only  king  of  this  dynasty,  for  at  his  death  the  govern- 
ment passed  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  of  Mendes. 

DYNASTY    XXIX. 

NiAFAAURUT  I.,  B.C.  399-393. — At  the  time  of  this 
king's  accession  Sparta  was  at  war  with  Persia ;  he 
therefore  sent  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  laden  with  com  and 
arms,  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Unfortunately  it  was 
intercepted  at  Rhodes  by  Conon,  who  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet,  and  dispersed. 

Hakkr,  B.C.  393-380;  Psa-mut,  b.c.  380;  Nia- 
FAAURUT  n.,  B.C.  379. — Tliere  is  but  little  to  relate  of 
these  kings,  and  they  are  chiefly  known  for  their 
alliances  with  the  enemies  of  Persia. 

0  0 
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^th  NsKH9vHoifr-HSB   (Nbceansbo)   L,  B.a   Sn- 
860,  comxnenced  the  last  dynasty  of  nathre  kmgs  €f 
TSgjpt :  his  capital  was  Sebmnytas.    The  'BgfpHmmtii 
this  time  possessed  a  large  army  of  meromanei^  eoM* 
manded  by  Chabrias,  an  Athenian.   The  Bernaii8»  wh» 
were  now  planning  an  invasion  of  the  Delta»  nuuaagefl 
to  persuade  the  Athenians  to  recall  both  GbalariM  and 
the  mercenary  troops,  and  also  to  send  IpHcnAea^  inik 
20,000  men,  to  the  help  of  their  general  FhanimlMuniii 
It  took  two  years  to  equip  this  invading  army,  lAaxk 
numbered,  when  complete,  200,000  barbariaiia,  miABr 
the  Persian  command,  and  20,000  Greeks,  under  tiiatcf 
Iphicrates.  They  arrived  at  the  Mendesian  moatb  of  As 
Nile,  and  at  once  scattered  the  Egyptians  placed  there  te 
guard  the  frontier.  The  Greek  commander  theoi  wishsi 
to  push  on  without  delay  to  Memphis,  but  Fhamabani 
refused  ;  this  gave  the  Egyptians  time  to  collect  thar 
forces  and  win  a  pitched  battle  near  Mendes.    Hie 
Persians  re-embarked  their  soldiers  and  departed  forth- 
with, and  Iphicrates  fled.     This  victory  secured  peace 
and  independence  to  Egypt  for  some  years,  during  which 
time  art  revived  and  temples  and  monuments  were  both 
erected  and  restored. 

T'e-her  (Tachos),  B.C.  364-361. — The  short  reign 
of  this  king  was  chiefly  occupied  with  wars  against 
Persia.  Tachos  first  of  all  made  an  alliance  with 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  secured  the  help  of  a 
Greek  fleet,  commanded  by  Chabrias.  Contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  former,  Tachos  insisted  upon  going  into 
Phoenicia  in  person,  leaving  his  brother  to  take  the 
government  of  the  country.  During  the  king's  absence 
his  brother  stirred  up  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  in  which  the 
son  of  the  latter,  then  serving  as  a  soldier  with  the  army 
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in  Phoenicia,  joined,  and  Agesilaus  with  his  Ghreek  mer- 
cenaries, going  over  to  the  side  of  the  pretender,  over- 
threw Tachos,  who  sought  refuge  first  at  Sidon  and 
then  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  under  whose  protection  he  ended  his  days. 
Nekht-neb-ep  (Nectanebo)  n.,  B.C.  361-840. — 
This  king's  first  act  was  to  defend  himself  against  a 
rival  prince  of  Mendes,  who  opposed  him  with  an  im- 
mense force  of  townsmen  and  artificers.  Owing  to  the 
skill  of  Agesilaus  Nectanebo  was  victorious.  The 
monuments  of  this  period  testify  to  the  king's  love  of 
art ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  preferred  to  encourage  art 
and  sciences  rather  than  secure  his  crown.  The  Per- 
sians again  and  again  invaded  Egypt,  and  at  first  un- 
successfully, owing  to  the  skill  of  the  Greek  generals  in 
the  pay  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  But  at  last  Ochus 
in  person  appeared  before  Pelusium  with  an  army  of 
340,000  soldiers,  and  on  the  first  repulse  Nectanebo 
shut  himself  up  in  Memphis,  and  from  thence  fled  into 
Napata.  So  fell  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  after  the 
unparalleled  duration  of  nearly  4,000  years. — M.  B.] 
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UST   OF  VALUES   AND   PRICES,   ABOUT   ac.    1000. 
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154  grains  nearly  (or  ^  oz.  Troy). 
1 537  grains  (above  \  lb.  Troy). 


Tabu  of  the  Estimated  Value  of  Ancient  Egyptian  Uncoined  Silver 
awl  Copper  Money.     Ratio  of  silver  to  copper^  1  :  80. 
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By  the  help  of  this  Table  the  reader  will  find  it  easy  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  values  and  prices  in  the  following  List 

The  Ket  of  Silvn'  corresponds  to  the  (J reek  Duirachnwn  or 
Stat^^  and  the  AW  of  Copp*  r  to  the  ChalniA  (=r  ith  of  the  Obolus). 
Accordingly  the  Copts  translate  the  Greek  didrachuion  by  A'l/i  or 
KiU, 

1  Slave  cost  3  Ten,  1  Ket,  silver. 

1  Ox         „    1  Ket,  silver  (=s  8  Ten,  copper). 

1  Cfoat  cost  2  Ten,  c<»p|>er. 

1  Pair  of  Fowls  (Cieese  t)  cost  ^  Ten,  copper. 
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500  Fish,  oF  a  particular  kind,  cost  1   Ket,  silver  (■. 
copper). 

800  Fiah,  of  another  kind,  cost  1  Ket,  silver. 

100  Fiah,  of  a  third  kind,     „     1     „ 

1  Tend  of  Com  of  Upper  Egypt  coat  5-7  Ten,  copper. 

1  Hotep  of  Wheat  cost  3  Ten,  copper, 

I      „       „  Spelt       „     2     „         „ 

5  Hin  of  Honey        „     4     „         „ 

(Hence  1  Hio  of  Honey  cost  8  Ket,  copper.) 

365  Hin  of  Honey  cost  3^  Ten,  silver. 

(Hence  1  Hin  of  Honey  cost  ,'„  Ket,  silver.) 

il  Hin  of  Oil  cost  17  Ten,  copper. 

50  Acres  (Set)  of  arable  land  cost  5  Ten,  silver. 

1  Garden  land  cost  2  Ten,  silver. 

1  Knife  cost  3  Ten,  copper. 

1  Razor    „    1     „  „ 

1  Metal  Vessel,  weighing  20  Ten,  cost  40  Ten,  copper. 

1        Ditto  „  6    „        „     18     „ 

1        Ditto  „  1     „        „      3     „ 

1  Apron  of  fine  stuff  cost  3  Ten,  copper. 

The  month's  wages  of  an  ordinary  workman  amounted  to 
f  copper. 

The  above  values  are  derived  from  inscriptions,  and  there  <: 
lO  doubt  aa  to  the  accuracy  of  their  interpretation. 
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INDEX. 


AAII-HOTEP 

AAH-HOTKP,  Queen,  117,  133 
Amhmes,  138 
~  I.,  126-32 

meaning  of,  128 

—  Qoeen,  142 

—  the  sailor,  96,  129 

—  the  warrior.  133 
Aatoq,  the,  4,  47,  72,  100 
AaniQ-Kahak,  the,  133 

•  Ab.'  101 

AbdHil-OOmah,  197 
Ab<l^Latlf.  22 
Abeha,  the  land  of,  206 
Abesha,  the  land  of,  72 
Abhat,  the  land  of,  49 
Abton,  46 
AbO  Ro4ih.  22 

—  Himbcl,  279,  286,  296,  298.  444 
Abnslr,  41,42 

Abydow,  19,  47,  63.  04.  65.78.  91,  296. 
369 

Achmneoea,  437,  448 
Acina,  73 

•  Adon.*  the,  101,  104,  231 
Agathofliemon,  12 
Ageiihia*,  450 
Agrionltnre,  8 
Ahi,  the  land,  348 
Ai,  King,  22H-30 

—  th<»  governor,  22r» 
Aken.  73,  79 
Akhna«,  m) 

Akita,  327,  34H 
AlabaHtrunpolift,  23<) 
Alexander  the  (treat,  421 
Alexandria,  421 


AKBU 
Alexandria,  the  library  of,  442 
Aliorta,  the  Persian,  435 
Ama,  mother  of  Mentu-hotep  I.,  52 

—  the  city  of,  348 
Amams  I..  126-32 

—  II.,  446 

A  men-ape,  the  governor,  225 
Amen-em-an,  the  architect,  296 
Amen-em-ant,  the  architect,  190 
Amen-em-ape,  the  chief  priest,  349 
Amen-em-hat  I.,  55 

—  II.,  65 

—  III.,  74 

—  IV.,  79 

—  the  functionary,  52 
Amen-em-heb,  the  warrior,  163, 194 
Amcn-hotep  I.,  1.32 

—  II.,  194 

—  III..  201 

—  IV.,  215 

—  the  architect,  209 

—  the  governor,  204.  226 

—  the  priest,  60,  350 

—  the  mildier,  198 
Amen-meiiu.  a  rival  king.  321 
Amcnlta.  12,  13,  54,  148,  160 
Amcni,  122 
Amvni-senob,  64 
AnioniritiK,  Queen,  418,  420 
Aiiu^nu,  King,  f»6 

A  merit  e«,  tho,  137 

Ariuiu.  the  g<jd,  All\  436 

An.  42 

AimitiM.  the  gtMldess.  99 

An^itomy,  a  treatij«  un,  27 

Aiuiugaji,  137 

Anbu.  97 


1,  f^he  princosB,  221 
'  tn,  tbe  princess,  226 
efert,  Queen,  448 
Aaan,  S8,  9T,  1(4 

—  flMpri«t,lE7 
iatSqiOty  of  Bgypt.  3  rt  wy. 
^>qd.  King,  109  of  Jf^;. 
.^oriB,  the,  818 

A^  bnlli^  flu,  880,  38«,  427-9 


~-MacS«S-l,<S4-6 

—  tiaibB,i8 

—  wanUp,  S4,  MS 
Aattilk  Vdlx,  H 
AMnwlna,l>7 
Aigo,  ttw  tduid  of,  91 
Aibo,  tb»  nwnlciaD,  102,  3S3 
A»,S 


—  8alt^«3 

—  nnder  DynMty  Xli..  sO-3 
ArtezerzM,  448-El 
Ai7snde8,  447 

ABhdod, 444 

ABber,  106,  20S 

Asiatic  prisonets,  197 

Asiatics,  tbe,  80 

Aakalon,  137,  240 

Asphalt,  167 

AMa,44 

Auasstf,  El 

Asgbar,  ISS 

Asaiat,  92 

AMnrbanipal,    BeconU     of,     ill  _4 

418-7 
ABSjiians,  tha,  381 
Astaroch-Kanwim,  340 
Astarte,  99 

Astartha-Anarths,  23B 
AstioQomicat  table,  an,  346 
Aswan,  6,  24,  48,  317 
Ata,28 
Ataioht,  the  Penian,  435 


CAMBTSES 

Atl,  45  , 

Anpnlh,  the  prince,  378,  379 
AvariH,B6,106.108.  Ill,  lie,  1*3,  i 


BA-KN-NETKB.  King.  £8 
Bftal,99 
Baal-Zepbon.  Ill 
Boba,  121 

Babylon.  153  ; 

BsbBii,  6 

Balm  of  Gilead,  187 
Barkal,  Mt.,  3S7 
Baa-reliefa  (BilsiliB),  235-11  ^ 
Baehmnritfis,  103 
Bediwi.  the,  100.  137,  104 
Begig,  69 

Behan,  the  country  of,  303 
Beb,  the  architect,  217-8 
Bek-en-ran-ef,  King,  385 
Beken-KhooBa,  309-10 
Beki,  £03 
Belbeie.  98 
Beiylus,  137 
Bes,  the  god,  64.  99 
Bi,  the  Doblemaii.  331 
Biamitea,  103 

Bibin-el-Molllk.  141,  229,  310,  SIS 
Bi^eh,  the  island  of,  2(M,  1108 
Bint-nntha,  the  princeii,  309,  318 
lihie-stone,  213 
Bocchoris,  King,  386 
•  Book  of  the  ICingB,'  the,  8,  16 
Koun,  £03 

Boundaries  of  Bgypt  under  TohmJ- 
nies  ni.,  192 

Amen-hotep  IH.,  203 

Bonndary  stones.  66,  73,  80 
Bricb-makinp.  172 
Babastis,  91,  369,  375 
Barglaries  in  royal  tombs,  .1S3 
Buairis,  201 
Buto,  tho  Island  of,  17N 


(7 


LENDAR.  the.  4G5 
Cambjaes,  437,  446.  417 


INDEX 


459 


CAMPAIGNB 

Campaigns  against  the— 
Aamo-Kahak*  183 

Aiiatics,  weatern*  166,  444 

Aaajriana,  446 

Caiiaaiiitiah  natioos,  202 

Cnahitei,  62,  72, 133,  224 

Ethioi^aDa,  202,  444 

Greeks  {Cyrene),  446 

Henisha,  47,  66 

Inhabitanto  of  the  Delta,  326 

'Bed  Land,'  194 

Kara,  198 

Kheta,  198,    237-41,    246,    264, 
280 

Libyana,  26,  30,  326,  329 

Maxyea,  326 

Mazai,  66 

Nabarain,  138,  198 

Negroes,  65,  74 

Kabions,  67,  203,  444 

Phcenicians,  128 

Ratennn,  161, 195 

Sahir,  326 

8ati.  56 

Shasa,  137,  140,  244 

Sjrrian  nations,  154,  224 

Thohen,  133 
Canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 

Sea,  433,  435,  444,  448 
Captives,  employment  of,  184 
Garcbemish,  137,  145 
Carians,  the,  316 
—  and  Colchians,  329 
Gatalogoe  of  conqaere<l  peoples  at 

Karnak,  162 
Cataract,  the,  at  Kerman,  134 
Caocasian,  the,  race,  2 
Cancaso-Colchians,  the,  315 
Chaba^  M.,  1,2 
Cbabrias,  450 

Character  of  the  KKXptians,  9.  10 
Cheops,  33 

Chronology,  Egyptian,  15*  120 
CUicia,  197 

Cleopatm's  Nec<Ue,  191 
Cocheiche,  the  dike  of,  20 
Coffins.  38,  r>l,  52 
Commerce,  13m 


I 


BLLBStBH 
Copper,  212 

Coptos,  the  dty  of,  52,  292,  435 
Conon,  449 
Court  officials,  24 
Crooodilopolis,  78,  80,  186 
CroBsos,  king  of  Lydia,  446, 
Cosh,  the  land  of,  19,  62.  134,  158, 
203,204 

—  kings  of,  387 

—  the  queen  of,  388 
Cuahites,  the,  2,  80 
Cypnis,  33, 158 


DAMASCUS,  137 
Darius  L,  432,  448 
—  n.,  433,  449 
Dates,  167 

De  Roiig6,  1,  2,  80,  172 
Decree,  the,  of  Canopns,  106 
Deir-el-Bahari,  141,  183,  359 
Deir-el-Medtneh,  211 
Delta,  the,  6 
Demonology,  423 
Denderah,  13,  46,  189 
Derr  ( B»--Ba).  348 
Destruction  of  monnments,  UK 
Dike,  the  great.  20 
Diodoros.  443 
Dionysos,  12 
Divine  kings,  the,  12,  IS 
Dogs,  52 
Double  crown,  6 
Drah-abai-Neggah,  52 
Dynasties,  15 


EARTHQUAKB,  29.  208 
KUrs,  Prof.,  27 
Eclipse  of  the  moon,  381 
Edom,  land  of,  137 
Eleithyia,  1H6 
Eileithyiapolis.  19 
ElKab,  46.  96.  112.  121,  212.  308 
Kl-LnhAm.  76 
Elepluintin6.  6,  48,  72,  185 

Eleotberuis  137 
Ellesleh.  185 
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KNOOWIIKXT 

Endowment  of  Kimak,  ITS 
EmrhiuUoD.  417 

EUhing  '1  colouTB,  83 
Etluus.  Sii<,  320 
Ethiopia.  R.  1R«,  lliH 
Bthiopian  d^nnrty,  ^ht 
Elbiopions.  ilHl 
Euphrate*.  133 
EoselMiis,  US 
SxoAas.  the,  S18 
EipCKlition,  rhe,  to  liini.  143- 


rAUILY  of  Itumwii  II..  308 
Famine,  a  wven  jenre',  121-2 
F&ytim.  the,  SG,  76.  7S 
Feaata,  yearly  list  of,  1 86 

—  of  Amen.  ItiO 

—  of  tLudend.  71,  ISfi 

—  of  TioUtrj,  100 
Female  (ig'bta,  20 
Fenekh,  the.  119 
Festival  of  Am«n,  the.  18S 
Fleet,  Athenian,  the,  448 

—  Egyptian,  Che,  143,  327.  444,  446. 
449 

—  PhtenioiaD,  the,  44S 
FoitlScationa,  108 
FOHTBESB  of— 

Akerith,  195 

Arinath,  Ids 
Shelam.  ,<JlT 
Eaban,  2gn 
KflmQich,79.  184,  197 
Nl,  196 
On,  101 
Qawr  Ibrlm,  73 
HuUiell,  160 
Bekom-khtv-kan-Ra,  89 
Semneh,  73,  79 

—  ruins  of,  31 
Fortresses  of  Aiilimes  I.,  129 


J  ATE  tower;,  160.  161 
OstewnfB,  the,  nf.  Eamali,  176 
laiitut,  the  dietriot  of.  326 


lllOn  PRIEST 
Gaia,  317 
ae-ro-a-ro-pi.  Quei 
Qermanicus.  152 
Oerrbon,  320 
Gold,  62.212 
aold.dig)finR,  304 
Gold  mines. 


Oove 


s24 


Ureeks,  the,  in  Egyjit,  421  et  *fj. 
—  treaty  with  the,  444 
anardafai.  Cape,  141,  S2S 


HABENNU,  a:)0 
Ua-Siiten,  230 
Ha-Uar,  96 
Qa^  Qondil.  224 
Baker,  Kin^.  449 
Hnll  of  Aooest^irs.  the,  183 

—  of  Bubaslitea,  377-81 

—  of  Pillars,  the.  168,  ISO.  199 
Hamaainit,  the  valley  of,  46,  62,  53. 

78.  JH.292,  436 
Hapi,  29 
Ilapn,  209 

■Haq'C/n-inci-),  70,  110 
Ha<]-Shnsn  {H-/litin).  105 
Harabat-ei-MadfOnch,  19 
Harem,  the,  canipiracj,  336  ef  aef. 
HannacfaiB.  38,  199 
Hathor,  46,  S4,  149 
Hatshepsu,  Qaeen,  140.  MS,  171,  ISt 
He-ha,  the  land  of,  66,  73,  79 
Hebrews,  the,  la),  318 
fiephaiatos,  12 
Heliopolis,  68,  97 
Her-hoT.  360,  364 
'  Her-pii,'  the,  101.  239,  302 
Herauleopolie,  80 
Hennes,  12 
Hernionthis,  186 
Hermopolis,  39 
Herodotus,  11,60,76,443 
'  Heraheshta,'  the,  26 
Henieba,  the,  47 

Hi,  204.  226 

High-priost  of  Nokheb,  11I8 
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HINEB 

Hineb,  H» 

Hipponon,  230 

Hittitesi.  137 

•  Holr  Land  '  iPunt),  54.  169 

Honey,  167 

Hor-Amsu-nekht,  the  god,  91 

Hor-em-heb,  125,  225 

—  King.  2:10-6 

Hor-em-khu.  88,  199 

Hor-Shena,  14 

Horse,  139 

Hor-totef.  39 

Horus.  12.14.64,  147 

Hu.  38 

Humboldt.  A.  von.  208 

Hani.  27,  32 

HykMM,  the.  104 

Hjmn  to  the  Hun.  221 


IBRtM  (Ama).  348 
Im-hotep.  21,211 
Inanw,  king  of  Libya,  448,  449 
lDoeni»e,  143,  148 
—  tr»ai,  146 
Indian  Ocean,  the.  143 

l98CSIPnON8  :— 

Mmmorial.  56, 119,  843 
Obklihk  : 

On,  59 

Karnak,  190,  191 
Rock  : 

Aiiwiln,  67.  140.217 

Elle»leh.  159 

Kerman.  134 

Kho-aten.  222-4 

Konoeso.  19H 

Kc>ro«ko,  56 

PhilK.  202 

Keb^l.  322 

Semneh.  75.  89 

Sinai.  191 

TOrah,  130,131 
Stone  : 

Abydo9,  370-3 

Boundary  stones,  73 

Cataract  (Second).  293-4 

KOban,  288-92 


1818 
Tanis,  46 
Tkmplb  : 

Abydos.  187,  188.  258-63 

Deir-ol-Baliari,  146 

El-Kab.  112 

El-Khargeh,  432,  433 

Kak.  210 

Kamak,    154-8,  161,    168.    174, 

177,   178-80,     265-9,     311-5, 
350-2,  373-6 
TOMR: 
39,  43.  63,  67.  78 
of  Aalimes,  114  r^  $eg.,  134 
Aahmes  Pennukheb,  128 
Amen-em-heb,  163-5 
Baba.  121 
Men.  65 

Kefer-hotep.  236 
Penni.  347 
Senmut,  142-3 

IN8CBIPTION8  AT 

Abd-el-Oamah,  173 

AbydoH,  370-3 

QAmab.  226-7 

Silsilis,  377-9 

Sues,  435 

Thebes,  60,  :\m-» 
In 

Qizeh  I'alace.  169-71 

Hail  of  Ancestors,  182 

LoQvre.  64 
Op 

A  priei*t,  439-41 

Anienliotep.  f«on  of  Hapu,  204 

Ameni,  60 

Hannu,  53 

Hor-em-heb,  231-3 

King  Nut,  406-10 

Piankhi.  890-405 

Ptolemy  (jiatrap),  438 

Se-Hathor.  60,  64; 

Una,  49 

Ufa-Hor-n?M»net.  430-2 
Inumlation.  height  of,  75,  89 
Iphicretei*.  450 

Ui-eiD-kheb,  the  prinoe«ii,  361 
Iii-ncfer.  <|uoen.  308 
Iiaii,14 


*^^^ 
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IHDfiX 


3AMXUL 

JA1INIA,187 
Jenboam,  375 
Jmuikm,  tlie  Mflk  of,  875 
JeweDfiiy  of  Queen  Aali-hotcp,  117 

Joseph,  es,  ISO^  UJ^  lii 
JoMiiliiie,  KM,  448 
JvaandThiuiySU 
JnMleek  tbe  nqpal,  218 

—  the,  of  Bvneee  H,  808 


17A.KA]f,88 

-■^    Kepmeii-Ba,  Frinoe,  M 
KApBa-maat,  the  piiiioei^  87^  880 
Kededi,  187 

—  the  faeltle  of;  988»  886 

—  the  goddess,  99 
KBhsiii,the,98 
Kak,a09 
KaU,184 

Karnes,  the  priooe,  117 

KaiBft,5,85 

KMnak  (4*0,  58^  69,178-8,180^, 

188,197 
Kara,  184 
Kash  (?),  147 
KazaD,  the,  139,  239 
Kefa,  the  land  of,  159 
Kha-ankh-Ra,  King,  89 
Kha-kan-Ba,  72 
Khabbash,  429,  438,  448 
Khaf-Ra,  36 
Ehamhat,  212 
Kbamnas,  22, 198,  287, 308 
Khar,  the,  4, 102, 106,  323 
Kham,  the,  158 
Khefren,  36 

Khent-hen-nefer,  the  land  of,  134 
Khenti,  212 
Kbeper,  199 
Khesem,  the,  183 

Kheta,  the,  6, 137, 168,  237-40,  317 
Khetam,  96,  299,  320 
Kheti,  92 

Khnem-Ra,  13,  74, 184 
Khnum-ab-Ra,  16,  433,  434 
Khnmn-hotep,  67-9 


KhoHtei,  817. 88S 
Khn-memiiiy  181 

Khn-n-Ateiiy  815  sT 

Kliii%48 

Ktofti,88^ 

Bl,181 

*  Kbig^  eons  of 

B^tliM88 

KoQono,  l»,  188 
KotoikK^68 


CMit'liibtlt 


18 
K8bsii,888 

Ktemieh,  78, 76, 89 

T  ABYlUirCH,  the,  T^  fi^  ff 
^   lake,  the  sM»ed,  90S 

—  MenwOeh,  109 

—  M onis,  74^  7^  7T 

—  Xritonis,  96 
Iictopolis,  188 

Iaw  of  lameie  soooeiriQaL  c.  M 
Iislopolis,  48  -•--^ 

I«l*er  of  Ftobesa,  999 

—  of  Bamses  XIII^  867 

—  showing  Sendtic  inflneiioo,  808 
Leyden,  91 

Library,  the  royal,  819 

Libu,  the,  4 

Libya,  79 

Libyans,  the.  4,  80,  96 

—  and  their  allies,  818 
Limestone,  56 
Linen,  167 

Lion,  the  royal,  287 
Lions,  212 

List  of  conqoered  peoples  in  Bam- 
ses III.'s  time,  332-3 

—  of  feasts,  334-6 

—  of  tribute,  286 
Lnqsor,  296 


TII'A,  the,  366 

-^    Maat-nefem-Ba,  Queen,  909 
Mafkat,  32,  62,  78,  79,  814 
Mah,  the  nome  of,  78 
Mak-aten,  the  prinoMk 
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Manetho,  8»  14,  16,  27,  41,  42,  50,  61, 

56,  84-5,  105, 109,  150,  442 
Mannfactorers,  10 
Map,  a,  at  Turin,  288 
Mariette,  M.,  180 
Hannaricbe,  188, 197.  225 
Man,  12 
lIartiflen,8S 
Manhnanha,  the,  383 
MaMaiah,  180 
Ifaftabat-el-Faran,  the,  45 
Mataileh,  58, 190 
Manro-sar,  238 
Maothaiiar,  238 

Maxiins,  the,  of  Ptah-botep,  44 
Mazyes,  the,  331 
«  Haoa/  the,  101,  295 
Maior,95 

Medinet  HabO,  141,  183 
If  egabyma,  448 
Megiddo,  137 
MeidOm,  22 

If  emnon,  the  vocal,  206,  208 
Memorial  ttonet  of  Bamaet  II.,  95 
Memphis,  20-2, 56,  296,  447,  448, 461 
Men  or  Menti,  the,  106 
Men,  the '  orerMer  of  teolptoTB,'  217 
Men-en-Ra,  48 
Men-kaa-Hor,  48 
Men-kaa-Ba,  38 

Men-kheper-Ra,  the  high-prieet,  869 
Mena,20,26 
Mendet,  438,  460 

—  the  worship  of,  29 
Meneptah  IL,  311-20 
Mentn,  12, 186 
Mentn-em-ha,  419 
Mentn-hotep  L,  61 

—  n^53 

—  a  noble,  63 
Mer-aten,  the  princete,  226 
Mercenarien,  Egyptian,  316,  316,  444, 

446, 450  I 

Meri,64 

—  an  adon,  348 

—  the  princeM,  909 
Meri-Amen,  309 
Meri-aten,  222 


NSB-AM 
Meri-mnt,  Queen,  308 
Meri-Ba,46 

—  the  *  chief  prophet,'  219 
Meri-Ba-ankh,  47 

Meri-Ra-ankh-nes,  wife  of  Pepi  I.,  48 
Meri-s-anich,  38 

Meriba8t,342 
Merimes,  204 
MeroS,  8 

Mesopotamia,  138 
Migdol,  97 
Mines,  81,  44,  46,  65,  78 

—  copper,  327 

—  emerald,  136 

—  gold,  136 
Mafkat,237 
Minntoli,  general,  28 
Miuaim,6,  96 
Mnevis,  worship  of,  29 
Mokattam,  47,  206 
Moses,  301 

Moont  Barkal,  shrine  at,  212 
Movers,  Prof.,  167 
Modraya,  6 
Mommy  of  Antef,  51 

—  of  Men-kan-Ba,  88 
~  of  Mer-en-Ba,  49 

—  of  Ramses  UL,  361 

—  of  Unas,  45 

Mommies,  the  Royal,  in  the  Glseh 

Palace,  359-62 
Mot-em-oa,  201,  206 
Mot-nefert,  182 
Motor,  6 
Myoerinos,88 
*  Mystery  teachers,*  25 


NA-RO-MATH,  869 
NabopolasMT,  446 
Nahar,  7 

Naharain,  the,  138, 196 
Nahaso,  the,  4, 184 
Nahi,  1S6,  159,  185 
Names  of  Egypt,  5,  6 
Kapata,  387,  447,  451 
Kaokratis,  446 
Neb-am,  188 
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Nab-aakht  tba  holy  moiiBteiiii  8M 

Keb-khflT-BftrSl 

N6b-taiii,im 

Keb-tMi-Bm  81, 82 

NebBolwdp^wirr  448 

Neoherophett  80 

Neto4ia-k»-B«»  42 

Kete-fltam,  21 

Nefer-hotepb  48 

N«fe^4t-Thi.  817 

N«ta>]n.Ba>  48, 49 

Nete-lA-Sekaii,  27 

HeiBKt,  Queen,  88 

K6tet-Aaiiines»  181^ 

Hefert4Mrl,  Qoaeiit  182, 808,  882 

N«gioeB,  184, 187- 

K6lDelMt,48 

N6]Ebt,72 

NflklilrHor-lieb,  M.  488 

Keklife^ieb-ef,  428 

Nekii,  418,  444-5 

KephiralMrii,  42 

Ne^'te-nral,  217, 280 

MlaA(IM«»),888 

Mliilunit,449 

NUe,  the,  7.  76 

Nimrod,  366,  869 

Nit,  the  goddess,  421 

Nit-aqert,  60 

Nitocris,  60 

No.  Ill 

Nobles,  the,  10 

Nomes,  the,  7,  8,  70,  452 

Nub,  King.  99,  100, 109.  119,  299 

Nub-kan-Ba,  66 

Nnb-khas,  89 

Nnbia.  62,  73,  129,  134,  159,  212 

Nubians,  the,  197 

Nut,  king  of  Thebes,  406 


OASIS,  expedition  to  the,  447 
Obelisks  at 
Begig,  59 

Kamak,  149, 160, 161, 174, 190,234 
On  (ffeliopolU),  58,  190 
Ochus.  451 
Olive  oil,  167 


Oi&iqi,88 
OiiUkm,188 
011,88,97 
Oiika,89 
Opliir,68,54 
Oppert,  JolM,  418,  48S 
<Oidm,'218 
Oiiiis,  12, 18,  84 
—  tomb  of,  188 
r,  199 


PA-BAILOB,  98, 100 
<L     p«^]C8i,882 
B^-BamflHo,  98 
Bft-ltaiv,  96, 817 
Fid-net^om,  881-8 
M0SftiBe,79 
FkamwiiM,187     . 
BuibeM,  the  soribo,  120 
Pftpramis,  battlo  ot  488 
Vuppi,  n,  857, 888 

PArmm: 

Abbot,  118 
Anastasi,  817 

Glieh,  77 

Harris,  86,  823-4,  885 

Judicial,  336-40,  352-3 

Lee  and  Bollin,  840-2 

Medical,  28 

D'Orbiney,  123 

Painet*em  II.,  359 

De  Prisse,  32,  44 

Queen  Net*emet,  859 

Sallier,  109 

—  ii..  66 

Turin,  14. 16.  26,  S3, 61,  84, 88,87 
Parihu,  prince  of  Pont,  144 
Pasebkhanu,  369 
Patomit.  126 
Patoris,  126.  388 
Pausanias,  209 
Pausiris.  449 

Pedigree  of  courti  architects,  17 
—  of  Nefert,  67 
Pef-tot-Bast,  general,  419 
Pehenuka.  42 
Pelusium,  447,  461 
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PKfHI 

reiini,S48 
PeDtanr,  ITS,  819 

Pepi-Dekht,  47 

Peralaii  inTasion«  460 

Pet-AmcD,  406 

Peto-M-BMt,  386 

Phac0s,96 

Phanoh,  meaning  of  name,  23 

Phamabaxiu,  460 

Phils,  13,  89,  202 

Pbcsnida,  137,  197 

Pbcsnidans,  the,  102,  106,  119,  128, 

227,  323,  444 
Phyiician  kings,  two,  27,  30 
Pl-qe-ro-it),  Prince,  410 
Ptankhi,  388,  418 
Pithom,  96 
Plague,  a,  29 
PUniofl  Seoandns,  191 
PlQtarchy,  443 

Poem,  the,  of  Pentaor,  266,  270-8 
PoMiMBd  Princees,  the,  363-6 
Prajer  to  the  Son,  220 
Pr»-hiBtoric  period,  the,  12 
Predooi  itonee,  167 
Pretcription,  an  andent,  27 
PriaonerB  of  war,  196,  287, 301 

—  list  of,  203 
Prophet  of  Sekar,  89 
Propylon  of  temple,  206 
Proeopifl,  the  battle  of,  816 
PRMopitii,  the  island  of,  449 
Paampolis,  298 
Ptanthek  I.,  420^1,  44a^ 

—  11^446 

—  III.,  446-7 
namas,  886 
Piamat,  449 
Ptah,  12,  236 

~  nanctoary  of,  186 
Ptah-hotep,  44 
Ptah-Hekari,  308 
Ptah-Shepses,  46 
Ptolemy  Philadalphos,  442 
Paam,  172 
Pont,  63^,  143,  168,  327 

—  the  prinoe  of,  284 


Pntha,219 
PrsAxiDe  of 

Amen-em-hat  L,  67 

—  III.,  76 

An,  42 

Antef  the  Ghraat,  62 

Apis  bolls,  28 

Degrees,  28 

Dynasty  VII.,  61 

Olieh,  33, 199 

Khaf-Ba,36 

Khnfo,  34-6 

Khnfn's  family,  36 

MeidAm,  32 

Men-kan-Hor,  43 

Men-kao-Ra,  38 

Mento-hotep  11^  63 

Mer-en-Ba,  49 

Nefer-ar-ka^Ba,  42 

Nefer-ka-Ra,  49 

Nitocris,60 

Pepi  L,  47 

'Prophet   of    the    pyramid   of 
Pharaoh,*  23 

Sahn-Ba,  41 

Saqqarah,  43 

Khepses-ka-f ,  40 

Teta,  46 

Unas,  46 

User-ka-f,  41 

User-ka-Ra,  46 

AUARBT,  24,  86,  46,  66,  119, 206 

RA,12,199 
Ba-hotop  and  Nefert,  32 
Ba-kha-Uni,  87 
Ra-n-maat,  74 
Ramessea,  826,  333 
Ramenenm,  the,  296,  328 
Ramses  I.,  287-42 

—  II.,  258-310 

—  III.,  326-42 
famUy  of,  842 

—  IV.,  843-6 

—  v.,  346 

—  VI^  846-9 
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Bainies  YII.  and  VIIL,  849 
— 12^,849.^ 

—  2U  XL,  XIL»  88841 

—  Zin.,  886-8 

BaniMS  Meii- Aftmii,  Friiioe»  848 
Ban-Seneb,  the  oowlieri  88 
Bigirtois,80 
BekU-khet,  111 
Beslqm,  the  god,  99 
Berolfts  in  Asia,  168 

—  in  Libya,  80 

—  inKiibia,29 
Bevalution  in  01ialdea»  a»  188 
BliaaipainitiiB,  886 
Bhinooolnrai  187 

Bibu,  the  (§de  JAba) 

<  Bitnal  of  the  ]>ead,' the^  88 

Bise  of  the  piieetily^irer,  864 

Boad  from  Ko«eir  to  Ooptos,  887 

Boad8,890 

—  anoiept,  187 
B6han,78 

Bohatta«»  monntain  of,  87 

Bohir,  the,  188,  881 

Boi,  the  high-inieet,  819,  821 

Boma,  the  high-prleet,  321 

*  BoysJ  Scribe,'  the,  42 

Radamen  I.,  419 

Ruten,  the,  4, 107,  153,  158,  226 

—  land  of,  138 


SA-BL-HAGAR,  443 
Saa-nekht,  Prince,  226 
*  Sacred  prophet,*  the,  45 
Safekh,  the  goddess,  147 
Sahid,  6 

Saha-Ra,  King,  41 
Sa'is,  421,  443 
Salutation,  mode  of,  39 
Sam-ta,  177 

Sankh-ka-Ra,  King,  53,  293 
Saprer,  238 
Saqqarah,  21,  28 
Sarbnt-el-Hadun,  191 
Sabcophagus  of 

Amen-em-hat  I.,  57 

Mer-en-Ra,  49 


Keb-taid-Ba,  58 

Nekht-neb-ef;  489 

Fepi  I.,  47 
Saidau^u,  414 
Bali,  the,  184 
Batraps,  Bandaiiv  481 
Satozn,  18 
8caabMi,908 
8choQ]a,80 
Sorib6s,88 

Senlptuea  (KaaakX  181 
Seb^  the  god,  18 
Sebek,  the  god,  77 
Sebek-hotep^  86 

—  m.,  88l4»1 

—  IV^  91-8 

—  YL,  89,  91 
Seb^-neften,  Qoeen,  7€  > 
SebdL-nefera-Ba,  Qnw,  ffi^ 
Sebek^iekht,  98 
MMU^rtiUi  488, 480 


Se-hotep-ab-Ba,  86,  fS 
Sekar,  89 
Seker,  30 
Sekhet,  21 
Semen-Ptah,  29 
Semites,  the,  4,  302 
Semitic  names,  98, 118 
Semitism  in  Bgjpt,  94  at 
Semneh,  73,  75,  89 

—  (modern)^  203 
Senmat,  the  architect,  148 
Sennacherib,  417 

Senta,  King,  27 

Senti,  the,  134 

Sep,  7 

Septimius  Sevenis,  208 

Seqenen-Ra,  King,  109,  116 

Serapeum,  the,  308,  382,  384 

Serdab,  the,  37 

Sesostris,  258 

Set,  the  god,  6,  13,  26,  77.  99 

Set-nekht,  King,  321-4 

Set-nub,  109 

Seti  I.,  242-57 

—  n.,  320 
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TABOK 
Tabor,  aT9 
Taoitos,  1S2 
Tftharaqa,  410-19 
TfJtelBth  I.,  380 

—  IL,  381 

Tale,  the,  of  the  Two  Brotliern,  128  i-t 

Tumem,  14S 
'^Tanis,  4H,«3,  66,  86,  91,  yr, 
Tari,  2M 
Tasb,  7 

TtLt-ha-lta,  King,  43 
Tfttf-Ra,  King,  36 
Tefab,  93 
Tefnekht,  389 
Tehuti.  the  god,  14, 147 
Tehntimes,  204 

—  meaning  of,  \2H 
TehuU-meal.,  133,  no 

—  n„  140-2 

—  m.,  142-92 

—  IV..  198-201 
Tell-el-Amama,  916  et  mq. 
Tdl-eB-Samllt,  97 
Temple,  a  city,  387 
Tbmplrs  of 

Abfl    Simbel    {Amen   and   t&tve 

ofAjT  dirinitlet),  296 
Abydos  iOnrii),    64,    166,  26H, 

264,  308 
Amada.  196,  197 
Beit-el-WiUli,  286 
Bnhan  (JOintm'),  185 
Deir-el-Bahari,  141,  168 
Delphi,  446 
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Derr  (Amea-Ila),  386,  SUF. 
Edfd  {Anm-BaX  130 
B\-Kah  (^Xeiheh),  im: 
Bl-Klmi^h     (Awa-Jla).     423. 

432 
Elephantine  (A'AnMM),  186,212 
Eraeh  (Khnem),  tS6 
Oerf  HuBsein  (Ptaky.  296 
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—  (Orirti).S7 
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LuqBor  {Amcn\  206.  296 
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331 
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Old  aflrnah  {gf  the  dead),  396 
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—  {Ha-Bmau\\ti\ 

—  iHorenUku),  208 

—  (7>rni),68 

Fa-neb-ara  (Bamtei  IT.),  SS6 
Philai  (Oftrt*),  204 

saTfl  imt),  us 

Semneh  (Didnnf,  184 

—  (Tirtstt).  74,  13S 

Boleb  (J»uqi).  201.  213,  225 
Wady-Magharah  (_IIatJker),  31 

—  (SyO.  32 

Zoan-Tanis    (Anten     a»d     Ikrtt 
uthrr  diTinitiet),  299 

—  iPtah).  91 
Terehbah.  tbe,  47 
Teaherit.  6 

Tela,  King.  28.  27,  45 
TeCBS.  King.  129 
Tbakhis.  196 
Thebes,  66.  91 

—  sack  at.  443 
Thefts,  213 

Theology,  decline  of.  42S 
Thi.  43 

—  Queen,  208.  214.221 
Thinis,  19 
Thotmosis.  133 
Ttiuhen.  133 

Thnkn.  96 
Tini,  19 
Tlrhakah.  410 
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TITIilS 

Tftlet  of  the  IdngB  of  Bgypt^sparente, 
SO 

—  of  Tehiiti-m60  III.,  177 
TmOy  the  god,  199 
Tombs  at 

Abd-el-Oamah,  197 
Abiulr,  189 
AMiiit,  93 
Sl-Kab,  93-4 
Tombs  of 

AahmM,  96,  118 

Khnqm-hotep,  67 

Neb-aiu,  188 

PUh-Shepees,  39 

Te£Aahep,93 

Tefab,  93 

Utertaen,  65 
Tombc,  rock,  185 
Toaorthros,  King,  80 
Toton,  the  god,  74 

Towna  conqnezed  bj  Shaahmq  L,  376-7 
Timnaport  of  stone,  190 
TresMixea  of  Bamaea  III.,  388 
Treatj  between  Ramaea  11.  and  the 

Kheta,  881-6 
Tribute  from  Cnah,  186 

—  from  Pont,  146-7 

—  of  war,  167 

—  to  Tehnti-mea  111.,  158 
T!ihir,239 

TOrah,  84, 35, 47, 130,  806,  895 
Turin  P^jyTua,  the,  14 
Tot-ankh-Amen,  885»  886-8 
l^pboQ,  13 
Tyre,  137,  446 


UA-UA-T,  the  country  of,  49, 56, 136, 
158,  347,  348 
Uah-ab-Ra,  King,  445-6 
Uaaarken  I.,  379 


SOB 
Uaaarken  11^  380 

—  IUn385 
Una,  46 
Unaa,  King,  45 
« Ur,'  the,  101 
Urdamaneh,  419,  414 
Urkhom,  48 
Usa-Hor,  405 
Usati,  198 

Usem  metal,  the,  159 
Uaer-en-Ba,  48 
Uaer-ka-f,  41 
Uaer-ka-Ba,  45 
Uaertaen  I.,  57-65 

—  IL,  67-78 

—  IIL.  78-74 

—  the  artist,  83 
Ushabti,  359,  363 
Ut'a-Hor-reeenet,  488, 430,  447 


WADY-MAOHARAH,  31,  35,  41, 
43,  44,  46,  49,  58,  68, 136, 149 
Weights,  148,  453 
Wells,  31,  58,  64,  888 

Worship  of  Apis,  89 
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—  II.,  449 


ZAHI.  188, 153, 158 
Zar,96 
Zaro,  154 
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Zens,  18 
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SIB  ROBERT  PEEL ;   His  Early  Political  Life  as  Secretary  for 

Ireland,  1819-18,  and  Secretary  of  State,  1822-97.  Published  by  his 
Trustees.    Edited  by  C.  8.  Pabkbb,  M.P.    Portrait.    Svo.  16«. 

DICTIONARY  OF  OREEE  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES;    in- 

CLUDINO    THE     LAWS,    INSTITUTIOMB,    DoMBSTIC    UBAOBS,    PAIMTIMO, 

SouLPTVBi,  Music,  thb  Drama,  te.  Edited  by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D., 
W.  Wattb,  MJL,  and  O.  E.  Masimdim,  UJl,  Third  Edition,  BevUed  and 
Enlarged,    With  900  niustrationM.    2  vols.     Medium  Svo.  i3.  8«. 

A  PUBLISHER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS :  MEMOIR  AND  CORRE- 
BPONDENCE  OF  thb  latb  JOHN  MURRAY,  with  an  Account  or 

TM    OUOIN  AND   PBOORSBS  OF  THB    HOUBB,  1768-1843.      By  SAMUBL 

Smiles,  LL.D.    4th  Thousand.    Portraits.    2  vols.    Svo.  82f. 

LONDON:  PAST  AND  PRESENT;  Its  Histobt,  Assocutioiis, 
AND  Traditions.  By  Hbnbt  B.  Wheatlbt,  F.SJL.  Based  on  CUN- 
NINGHAM'S HANDBOOKi  lAkrary  Edition,  on  Laid  F^wr.  3  vols. 
Mediom  Svo.  £8.  St. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  JENNY  LIND :  Hsb  Eablt  Abt-ufb  and  Dba- 

MATic  Cabesb,  1820-1851.  From  Original  Docaments,  Letteis,  Diaries, 
Ac,  in  the  poMossion  of  Mr.  Oouwchmidt.  By  Canon  Scott  Holland 
and  W.  S.  Rockstbo.  Sectmd  Edition,  Portraits,  Illostrations,  and  Music. 
2  vols.    Svo.  32f . 

STRAY   VERSES,    1889-1890.     By  Robbbt,  Lord  Houohtom. 

Crown  Svo.  6f . 

MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIDNEY  OILCHRIST  THOMAS, 

Inventor.  Edited  by  R.  W.  Bubnib,  Barristar-at-Law.  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo.  9i. 

FORTIFICATION;  its  Past  Achibvbmknts,  Rbcbnt  Drvblop- 
mbnt,  and  Future  PBOOBBm.  Bj  Major  0.  Htdrnham  Clark,  C.M.O., 
Rojal  Engineers.    Dlni^rations.     Mediam  Svo.  21«. 

ADVENTURES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  ALBERT  OF 

KRBACH.  Translated  from  the  German.  Bj  H.R.H.  Pbincbss  Bbatbicb. 
Second  Edition,    Portraits.    Crown  Svo.  lOi.  ^d. 

THE  QUEEN'S  COMMISSION :  How  to  Pbsparb  fob  it  ;  row  to 

Obtain  it,  and  how  to  Use  it;  with  ptactical  information  on  the 
oost  and  proqwets  of  a  MiUtarr  Ckrser.  Intended  for  Cadets,  Sabalteres, 
and  Parents.    By  OapC  O.  J.  Youbobubbamo.    Fosi  Svo.  U. 


Me.  Hcbbat's  Beobnt  Works — continued.  Jii 


THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  GOOD  MEN. 


I 


IlLBTiH  Joseph  Roirni. 
HuoH  Jakes  Roes. 
Obablbb  Mabbiott. 
Bdwabd  Hawkins. 

San  DHL  WlLBKB  PORCH. 

RiciiABD  LvNCH  Cotton. 


BiCHAKD  Orbbwgll. 
HcMBr  OcTArnTs  Con. 
Hbnbx  Lokgdkvillb  Makul. 
William  Jacobsos. 
Charlks  Paos  Edsn. 
Charlbb  Losqvbt  Qjaoiiis. 


FEBGUSSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  STYLES  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.  A  JVWp  Rlitifin,  Hecised  and  Bniargrd  Wi(h  i 
dpecial  ocoount  of  Architectore  in  America.  By  Professor  Robert  E£I1 
With  330  IlloBtntions.     2  vols.     Medium  Nvo.  31(.  6if. 

A  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  AND  EASTERN  ARCHITECTURE, 
By  jAMiie  FtEKOCfOON,  F.R.S.  CKraper  Sditum.  With  100  UliutraUom. 
Mediam  8vo.  Sli.  M. 

STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY :   Acadbmioai,  Addresses. 

By  Professor  Dolunqes,  D.D.  Translatoil  by  Maegabkt  Warbb.  ^'o^ 
tfait,    8vo.  14ji. 

OUE  VICEREGAL  LIFE  IN  INDIA ;  DnsiHO  the  Years  16&^ 
1888.  Bj  the  MAKCHiOHEea  or  Dufpekin.  Pojmlar  EdUuiit.  Ib^ 
Post  8vo.  It.  6d.  I 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR  AND  ARMENIA.  With 
Sketches  of  the  Chakactbr,  Mannebs,  and  Cdbtohs  or  the  Mdbsul- 

MAN    AND    CURIBTIAN    INHAUITANTB.      By    H.   C.    BaBKLBY.      Grown  8t0, 

lOi.  6rf. 

LIFE  OP  ALEXANDER  POPE.  By  W.  J.  Cotibthopb.  V.X 
Bdng  the  Oompleting  Yolome  of  the  WORKS  edited  by  Cbokbb,  Blwu, 
and  CouKTBOPB.    With  »  Copioiu  lodes.    Partrait    Sto.  10*.  6A 

IMPBESSIONS  OF  A  TENDERFOOT,  ddbdig  a  Joubnxt  a 
Shasoh  of  Spoxt  t»  thb  Fas  Wbbt.  By  Last  Sktmodb  (Alombvoh 
8t.  Havb).    ninitntiinia.    Oiowd  8*o.  1S«. 

HISTORICAL  INTBODUCTION   TO   THE    STUDY   OP  THE 

BOOKS  OF  THB  NBW  TBSTAHBNT :  b^ng  an  ExpanMon  of  Iiectarea 
delivBisd  in  the  DiTinitv  School  of  the  UiiiTe^t7ot  Dablin.  Bj  OiOROB 
SA1.M0N,  D.D.,  F.R.8.,  ProTOtt  of  Trinity  Oolite,  DobliD.  ^ftk  Editiai. 
Poat  Sto.  St. 

THE  INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  CHURCH ,  a  Course  of  Lectures 
deliverad  In  tbe  Divinity  Sohoolof  the  nnivenlty  of  DDblin.  By  Obobob 
Sauion,  D.D.,  F3.8.    Seeond  EUtvM.     Port  Svo.  9t. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albenurie  Street. ' 


Albema&lb  Strebt, 

October^  1891. 


MR.   MURRAY'S 


LIST    OF 


FORTHCOMING    WORKS. 


A    Dictionary    of   Hymnology, 

SSTTINO    PO&TH    THB 

IKIGIN   AND    fflSTORY   OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    HYMNS   OF 

ALL   AGES   AND    NATIONS, 

WITH   SPECIAL   REFERENCE   TO   THOSE   CONTAINED  IN  THE 

HYMN-BOOKS   OF   ENGLISHSPEAKING   COUNTRIES, 

AND   NOW   IN    COBiMON    USE; 

oobthie  with  blogkaphical  and  critical  noticbs  op  thbir  authors  and 
Translators,  and  Historical  Articles  on  National  and  Denominational 
Htmnody,  Breviaries,  Missals,  Primers,  Psalters,  Sequences,  te.,  kc 

Sditod  by  JOHV  JUXJAH,  M.A*« 

Vicar  of  Wiooobaak,  SbcflMd. 

1600pp.     M§dmm  81W.  [Imstrmdy, 

♦♦ 

My   Canadian    Journal. 

1872— 1878. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    MY    HOME    LETTERS    WRITTEN    WHILE 
LORD    DUFFERIN    WAS    GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

By  tlM  MAB0HI0VX8S  07  DU7FXBni  AVD  AYA. 

yak  Portraits^  Maf  ond  /llmtrmiUm^/rtm  SkHck4s  hy  Lord  DuPPERIN.      Cfwwm  8fl». 

\Rtady. 


Mr.  Mume^s  LiU  of  ForUummug  W&rk$. 


THE   BAMPTON   LECTURES   FOR    1881. 


The   Incarnation   of  the   Son   of   God. 

Bdilor  of  ''Lm  MmidL* 
Prindpal  of  PvMf  HooMb  aad  Pdtov  oflM^  OotiV^  CMwA. 

« 


Critical  Btudies  of  the  Works  of 

Italian   Painters. 

97  mOVAMUl  MOlWiTiT  OEfMfc  TiiffttflHiigK 

TlAMSLATSD    nOM    THE    GUMAW. 

Vou  I.— THE  BORGHSSE  and  DOUiL  PAMPHIU  GALLERIES,  m  EOIO. 
TOL.2.—THE  GALLERIES  of  MUNICH  AMD  DRESDEN. 

Wiik  lUmOrtUims.    awA;    8m. 

"  Signer  Mordli's  revised  work  on  the  luUan  pictures  in  the  Galleries  of  ICimich  tad 
Dresden  is  a  Manual  for  the  guidance  of  all  interested  in  the  Old  Italian  Masters  ;  H  feeat 
with  information.  In  it  he  lays  down  a  system  for  the  young  student  to  pursue.*' — Qmarierfy 
/Review,  Jufy,  1891, 


-♦-♦- 


Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan; 

WITH    A    SUMMER    IN    THE    UPPER    KARUN    REGION, 

AND    A    VISIT   TO   THE    NESTORIAN    RAYAHS. 

By  MBS.   BISHOP  (MlM  TSABETJiA   BIRI». 

pyith  Maps  and  60  Illustraiions,     2  twls,     Crmtm  Ssn^. 

"Mrs.  Bishop,  or  Miss  Bird,  as  she  is  better  known,  has  already  shown  conclnsiveiy  <d 
what  a  woman  is  capable  in  the  wav  of  pluck  and  endurance.  The  paper  which  she  read  oa 
the  Tuesday  following,  was  guite  the  most  interesting  contribution  that  was  made  this  year  to 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association.  But  then,  Mrs.  Bi^x>p  brings  veiy 
different  qualifications  from  that  of  being  a  mere  woman,  to  fit  her  for  her  sdf-imposed  *«^ 
and  dangerous,  even  foolhardy,  as  her  last  exp>edition  may  seem,  it  was  undertalc^  with  a 
definite  and  useful  purpose,  and  has  led  to  excellent  results.  Mrs.  bishop  is  a  very  old  aad 
experienced  traveller,  to  whom  science  owes  a  considerable  debt  of  gratitude,  and  who  ha» 
never  been  deterred  from  any  undertaking  bv  its  discomforts  or  its  dangers  ;  and  yet  we  do 
not  remember  ever  having  heard  that  she  laid  claim  to,  or  received,  any  special  oonsideratios 
on  account  of  her  sex.'' — Spectator, 


Mr.  Murray s  List  of  Forthcoming  Works.  3 

Lux    Mundi.  ohekpeh  edition. 

A    SERIES    OF  STUDIES    IN    THE    RELIGION    OF    THE 

INCARNATION. 

By   Various   Writers. 

Bditod  by  Bav.  0HA&LE8  GOaE,   XJL, 

PrindpAl  of  Posey  House,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Oxford. 

Fiftunth  Thousand,     Crown  Svo.    6s.  [Ready. 

»» 

Jasmin: 

BARBER,    POET,    PHILANTHROPIST. 

By  SABHJBL  SIOLBS,  LLJ>., 

Author  of  the  *'  Uve»  of  the  Engineen,"  "  Self-Help,"  &c. 

Pfst  Sro. 

*'  n  rusit  bien,  0  chantait  mieax.  ...  Si  la  France  poss^dait  dix  poMes  oouuiie  Jasmin. 
tlx  poilct  de  oette  influence,  elle  n'aurait  pas  k  craindre  de  revolutions."— Sainte-Bruvf.. 


♦♦- 


Japanese    Letters. 

SASTERN   IMPRESSIONS  of  WESTERN   MEN  and  MANNERS. 

AS    CONTAINED    IN    THE    CORRESPONDENCE   OF 

TOKIWARA   AND  YASHIRL 

Bditod  by  Oominand«r  HA8TIVG8  BBBKBLBT,  B.V. 

Crown  Svo.     6s.  [Rnufy. 


Studies    in    the    Art    of    Ratcatching. 

A    MANUAL    FOR    SCHOOI-S. 
By  H.  0.  BABXLVT, 

Aut  or  cf  "  My  r.oyho:d."  "  ll«twe«n  the  DanuU  and  iht  ltU<.k  Sf*."  Ac. 

/Vi/Stv. 


Idr.  Murray's  List  of  FertMcomhig  Works. 


The   Combat   with    Suffering. 

^  H^jor  K.  OAXBtER  FAKBT. 


Jamaica    Revisited. 

ERSON'AL  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  EQUATORIAL  FORESTS 

NORTH    OF    THE    AMAZON, 

AHD  IN  OTHER  UTTLE  KNOWIi  REGION'S  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

AS   ALSO   VS   THE   WILDS   OF   FLORIDA 

Br  H.  VTij.nmH-aruABT, 

AmIu  of  -  EcTF<  *ftcr  iIk  Wx.  -  «(L 


Esther   Vanhomrigh. 

A    NEW    NOVEL 
By  KABGASBT  I^  WOODB, 

Aiiil«  o(  "  A  ViUiic*  tn^eij'  ftc 
3  VtU.     Cnmt%B9. 


Handbook   of   Greek   Archaeology, 

SCULPTURE,  VASES,    BRONZES,    GEMS,    TERRA-COTTAS, 

ARCHITECTURE.  MURAL    PAINTINGS    &c. 

By  A.  S.  MUHKAT, 

Keeps  of  Onck  ud  Rooiu  Anliqiiiiia,  Bniii)i  Hueum,  ud  Aodur  of  ■  "  Hulory  of  Greek  ScalpOBc 

iVilh  JUmtratimu.      Crvam  8>t>. 

"  Mr.  Munu]'.  the  Keeper  of  Creek  and  Romati  Anliquilics.  is  bringinf;  oul  a  '  Haadbook 
of  Greek  ArehaMlOEj-."  It  will  deal  «ilb  vases,  gems,  bronzes,  sculptujes  in  matble,  painlipE. 
and  archileclure.  For  the  chapter  on  '  gems '  special  aulngnivure  reproductions  haie  been 
made,  which  are  eipecled  lo  add  greatly  to  tbe  value  of  the  work.  Tlie  book  is  founded  upon 
the  Rhind  LectuTKS  on  Greetk  Archeology  delivered  by  Mr.  Monay  a  year  or  aa  ago  ai 
Edinburgh,  li  will,  of  course,  ireal  Ihe  subject  in  a  more  elaborate  lasbion  ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  ii  will  not  be  so  severelv  learned  that  an  iDteUixent  pawn  will  not  be  able  to  i^  it  vjth 
pleanire  and  prolii."— /^t//  Mali  GattOi,  S^.  9,  1B91. 


Mr.  Murray s  List  of  Forthcoming  Works.  5 


The    Psalter   of  1539. 

A    LANDMARK    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

COMPBISING  THB  TSXT,   IN   BLACK   LSTTER  TYPE. 

Bdited,  with  VotM,  by  JOHN  BABLB,  K.A., 

ProfcMor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Square  %vo, 

•-♦ 


New   Chapters    in    Greek    History. 

HISTORICAL    RESULTS    OF    RECENT    EXCAVATIONS 
IN    GREECE   AND    ASIA    MINOR. 

By  PSROY  GA&DNSBy  X.A., 

Profcuor  of  Archsology  in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford. 
IVith  lUustratums.     $vo. 


^M- 


Begun    in    Jest. 

A  NEW  NOVEL. 


By   Xrs.    VBWXAN. 

Author  of  "  Her  WUl  and  Her  Way/'  "  WUh  Coets,**  "  The  Lau  of  the  HaddoM,**  &«.. 

3  fWr.     Crcwn  %vo.  [^nufy. 


Old    English    Plate. 

ECCLESIASTICAL,    DECORATIVE.    AND    DOMESTIC. 

By  WILmXD  J.  0BIPP8,  O.B. 

/^mrtk  and  Rtviud  Sdiium.     IVitk /UmHrmiUm.    MtdiumUf^.    lis.         [Ketuff. 


Life  and  Career  of  Alexander  Somerville. 

IN    SCOTLAND.     IRELAND,    INDIA,    AMERICA,    AUSTRALASIA, 

AND    THE    COUNTRIES    OF    EUROPE. 

1813-1889. 

By  OXOBOB  SMITH,   O.I.B.,  LL.D., 

Author  of  the  "Ufc  of  WUUaai  Carty."  *c 


6  Mr.  Mnrrt^s  Lisi  of  Fertktom$^  ffMts, 

Travels   Amongst  the   Great   Andes  (rf 

the    Equator. 

1^  SDWJlBD  WMXMFJnL 

Wnu  IixtrsTftAnoNS  ir 

BARNARD,    CORBOULD»    DADD.    LAPWORTK,    OVEBSMn,    SKELVm. 

WAGNER,  WILSON,  WOLF,  and  Otbsis. 

Uniform  with  **  Scrambles  Amongst  tbb  Alm." 

** Mr.  Whymper  in  his  forUiooniiMr  vofiu  'Tkavds  amonm/t  tlw  Qraat  Aadi%'  M|r 
reootmts  his  exMieiioes  on  the  Mouiitanis  of  the  Eqnstor,  nd  descaibes  tfw  Int  asMMs  m 
Chimboruo,  Onyambe,  AntiMiia.  fte.  Saeh  siobieveiiiaits  fiur  swpMs  Mr.  Whfnpci^s  p»> 
▼ions  trhmiphs  and  foim  ptrt  of  the  most  prdoDfed  moyBtslueeilug  JoaiMgr  om 
What  ive  are  able  to  give  here  may  wdl  awakn  a  deire  in  oar  readss  lo  stod^  the 
work.  It  ii  in  three  parts  (whidi  wiP  be  pobUshed  rfmaltaneonily  and  sold 
prindpal  volume  contains  me  narrative,  and  is  beantifti%  flbistniied  with 
woKtf  original  engravings  and  four  maps.**— ^f!aM^  Wahb, 


-M- 


Supplementary   Appendix 


TO 


Travels   Amongst   the   Great   Andes   of 

the    Equator. 

Illustrated  with  Figures  of  new  Genera  and  Species,  drawn  by 


H.   W.   BATES,  F.R.S. 
T.   G.   BONNEY,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
G.   A.   BOULENGER. 
PETER  CAMERON. 


COOMBS,   HERBERT,  PURKISS,  WILSON,  and  Others. 

WITH  CONTRIBUTIONS  BY 

F.  D.  GODMAN,  F.R.S. 

H.  S.  GORHAM,  F,Z.S. 

MARTIN    TACOBY. 

E.  J.   MIERS.  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 
The  Late  Dr.  F.  DAY,  CLE.  A.   SIDNEY  OLLIFF. 

W.   L.   DISTANT,  F.Z.S.  O.   SALVIN,  F.R.S. 

A.   E.    EATON,  M.A.  DAVID    SHARP,  M.R.  F.R.S. 

T.   R.   R.   STEBBING,  M.A. 

And  a  Preface  by  EDWARD    WHYMPER. 

IVi/A  6o  Illustrations,     Medium  8zv.     151.  nett. 


How   to    Use   the    Aneroid    Barometer. 

By  EDWARD   WHYMPEB. 

I.— Comparisons  in  the  Field.    II. — Experiments  in  the  Workshop. 
HI.— Upon  the   Use   of   the   Aneroid    Barometer    in    Dbteruination   or 

Altitudes.        IV.— Recapitulation. 

With  ftumerous  Tables,     Medium  %vo,     2s.  6d.  mt^. 


•  • 


^      Tht  abort  three  Works  will  he  sold  separately. 


Mr.  Murray's  List  of  Forthcoming  Works. 


A    POCKET    DICTIONARY    OF    THE 

Modern   Greek    and    English    Languages. 

AS    ACTUALLY    WRITTEN    AND    SPOKEN. 

Bking  a  Copious  Vocabulary  op  all  Words  and  Expressions  Current  in 
Ordinary  Reading  and  in  Everyday  Talk,  with  Especial  Illustration, 

BY  MEANS  op  DISTINCTIVE  SlGNS,  OF  THE  COLLOQUIAL  AND  POPULAR  GREEK 

Language,  for  the  Guidance  of  Students  and  Travellers  through 
Greece  and  the  East. 

By  A«  V.  JAHVABIB,  Ph.D.  (cenn«B7). 

AalfUot  Profcnor  of  Greek  Litenaure  in  th«  National  Untvtnity  of  Graece,  and  Author  of  t)M 
latoc  Andcnt  and  Modom  Gretk  Lexicon  (the  only  one  approved  by  the  Greek  GoveramentX  and  of 
vnrkMu  other  Dictionaries  and  other  Literary  Works. 

Squart  FcaP,  8t«. 

A    Handbook   for   Japan. 

By  B.  H.  OHAXBXBULIN, 

Profiesior  of  Japanese  and  Ph!k»lofy  in  the  Imperial  Univeruty ;  and 

W.  B.  JtLABOV, 

Late  of  the  In^terial  Japanese  Department  of  Commmiications. 

Third  Etliiwn  (1891),  Reviud  and  fir  tJU  most  pari  Ke-wrUUn. 

IViik  15  Maps.     Post  8tw.     151.  mti. 


John    William    Burgon, 

LATE    DRAN    OF    CHICHESTER. 

A  BIOGRAPHY;   WITH    EXTRACTS    FROM    HIS  LETTERS 

AND    EARLY    JOURNALS. 

By  EDWARD    XSYBIOK  OOULBUBV,   DJ>., 

Sometime  Dean  of  Norwich. 
With   Portraits.      2   I'att.      8:v. 

"Considering  the  marvellous  personality  nnd  the  endless  activities  of  Dean  Durfon.  it  It 
extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  hit  biography,  from  m>  competent  a  pen  ai  tluit  of  Dr.  E.  M. 
Goulbum.  will  l>e  in  our  hands  within  a  few  weeks.  The  «ork  is  a  real  biofraphy,  and  f>ot  a 
mere  compilation  of  '  remains '  in  tlie  shape  of  letters  and  manuscripts,  mainly  becatise  I>cmn 
B«irgon  never  wrote  letters  for  publication  and  always  published  what  he  wrote  for  the 
printer.  Readers,  however,  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  this,  for  the  number  of  good 
stories  and  the  record  of  witty  sayings,  perKXul  reminiscences,  and  odd  reoollectioQS  with 
which  the  book  is  furnished  surpass  the  expectation  even  of  those  who  knew  best  tha 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  late  Dran  of  Chichester.**— A/divrAcfl^  Gmanttam, 


f 


Mr.  Murray's  List  of  Forthcoming-    Works. 


The    Baronetage    of   Great    Britain; 

A   HISTORY,   A    CRITICISM.  AND    A    VINDtCATIOS. 

INCLUDING  ALL  ASCERTAINED  FACTS  AS  TO  THE  FOUNDATIOK  OF 

THE  ORDER,  WITH  CURIOUS  PARTICULARS  AS  TO   THE  VARIED 

FORTUNES   OF  CERTAIN    TITLES   AND  THEIR    HOLDERS, 

AKD  THOUGHTS  ON  thb  DEGENERACY  of  the  ORDER. 

B7  BOBEBT  DENHIS. 

Square  %vt.     12),  \Rcaaj. 

Explosives    and    their    Powers. 

\  TRANSLATED  and  CONDENSED  from   the  FRENCH  of  M.   BERTHEKn. 

B7  Colonel  J.  P.  CUNDILI.,  B.A.,   H,M.  isqiMtM  of  EipiaD«; 

0.   NAPrBB    HAKE, 

rWlow  of  Uw  luiimn  of  Chcmisliy,  laipectot  of  EiploiivH  10  Ihe  CovenimBil  of  ViOocu. 

With  IHHitraSiBtt!.     %va. 

The  TttmsUtion  of  this  well-known  work  of  the  celehnted  French  Chenmt, 
M.  Bbkthelot,  President  of  the  Commission  dis  Substamcbs  ExfumiviSi  ii 
published  with  hii  nnction. 


DR.   WM.    SMITH'S 

Young    Beginner's  Latin  Course. — Part  III. 

EASY  EXERCISES  ON  THE  LATIN  SYNTAX. 


PRINCIPAL   RULES  OF  SYNTAX,   QUESTIONS,  VOCABULARIES,  AMD 
AN    ENGLISH-LATIN   DICTIONARY  TO   THE  EXERCISES. 

1611M.     u.  [Hta^. 

"  This  work  is  the  third  and  lul  oT  i  short  series,  intended  for  the  use  of  young  twinnen 
in  Latin.  It  provides  >  short  and  eaay  course  of  systematic  exerdses  on  the  pTJadpsI  Rulet 
of  Latin  Syalai,  which  may  be  commeuced  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  Accidence. 
It  claims  to  be  Ihe  easiesl  exercise  book  on  the  Syntax  that  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  b^io- 
nen,  and  contains  all  th&t  is  really  oeedful  to  meet  Ihe  iH|mrements  of  elementary  examinuions  hi 
thenbfect,  whilescrriiiK  asagUpplns-stiBie  to  other  and  more  advanced  manuab." — Prtfau. 
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Ancient    and    MedisBval    Architecture. 

By  JAMES  FEBGUSSOK,  F.&.8. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.      Edited  by  R.  PHENE  SPIERS,  F.S.A. 

IVith  1000  lUuitraihns,     2  Vols,     Medium  Sw. 

**  Mr.  FergussoD's  beautiful  and  most  popular  books  have  superseded  all  other  Histories 
or  AtCHiTECTURK.  It  IS  not  Only  that  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  his  illustrations  gives 
Irim  a  special  advantage  over  all  his  rivals  or  predecessors,  but  no  other  writer  has  ever  had 
to  firm  a  grasp  of  his  subject,  or  has  been  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with  it  in  all  its  txanches." 
'^^Satmriaf  Reviiio, 

Indian    and    Eastern    Architecture. 

By  JAMES  FEBGTJSSOK,  F.&.8. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,     IVith  400  Illustrations.    Medium  8xv.    lis,  6d.     [Rtady. 

'*  At  last  a  comprehensive  and  precise  knowledge  of  Indian  architecture  is  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  English  reader.  The  endless  succession  of  its  admirably  classified  illu&tra- 
tsoos  of  themselves  form  a  perfect  study  of  Indian  art.  Their  profusion,  accuracy,  and  beauty 
at  once  arrest  and  rivet  interest,  presenting  such  an  instructive  and  gorgeous  panorama  of  the 
•olemB  temples,  the  sutely  Saracenic  architecture,  and  ancient  cavemed  shrines  of  India  as 
eonid  only  have  been  produced  by  the  labour  of  a  lifetime.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fer^vsson's  work  will 
nark  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  arts  in  Asia,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  tnbutes  ever  offered 
to  the  splendid  civilisation  of  ancient  India."—  Times. 

Modern    Styles  of   Arcliitecture. 

By  JAMES  FSBGITSSOK,  F.&.8. 

A  Xew  Edition,  Revised  a$id  Enlarged. 

With  a  Special  Account  op  the  Rece.nt  Progress  op  Architecture 

IN  America. 
By  BOBBBT  KEBB, 

ProfeMor  of  Architcctore  at  King't  Collefft,  I>Midoo. 

With  330  Illustrations.     2  Vols,     Medium  ^vo.     3IJ.  6d.  [Read), 

"  The  volume  now  before  us  completes  the  histor>'  of  the  '  .Xrchitecture  of  all  Countries,* 
which  this  tmtiring  student  set  himself  to  accomplish,  and  it  adds  another  proof  of  the  learned 
aatbor's  indefatigability  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  mei\rch."—Btii/dimx  A'rwi. 


Primitive    Culture. 


RESEARCHE.S    INTO    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    MYTHOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY,    RELIGION,   LANGUAGE,  ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  XDWABD  B.  TTLOB,  LL.D.,  V.VLB,, 

Kmpm  of  the  Maicom.  Oxford,  ami  Amhor  of  *'  Rttcuchc»  ioto  the  Early  Halory  of  Ifaakiod.* 


Third  and  Revised  Edition,     2  Vols,    8t«.     2U,  [Rem^. 


Mr.  Murray's  List  of  Forthcoming   Works. 

The    Student's    History    of   the 
Roman    Empire. 

■FROM    THE    ESTAULISHMENT    UF    THE    EMPIRE    TO  THE 
ACCESSION    OF    COMMODUS,    ad.  i8o. 
Pest  Sm. 
P  •,•  Thta  work  wfUl  Uke  ap  Ibe  Hislorr  al  t&e  poinl  at  which  Don  Uddcfl  lc>«  oC.  at 
Mtry  ll  down  lo  ihe  period  at  which  Gibbon  begins. 

L  Egypt    under    the    Pharaohs. 

b  HISTORY  DERIVED    ENTIRELY   irom    the    MONUMEMTuI 

^L  B;  HBITBT  BRU08CH  BET.                            ^^1 

^H  .1  .Vup  /-Mtim,  Ci}H.iin!eJ  and  Hiorouilify  Rrvitnl.                   ^^^| 

^1  By  M.   BBODKIOK.                                       ^^\ 

^H  With  Mafi,  Ham  ami  IllmlrtUieHi.     Hve.     tSi.                    \IU»if.  1 

A    Plea    for    Liberty. 

AN    ARGUMENT   AGAINST    SOCIALISM    AND    SOCIALISTIC 

LEGISLATION. 

ESSAYS    BY   VARIOUS    WKITEKS. 

WIIU   AX    IMTRODUCTION    BY    HSaBBBT    SPBNOSB. 


Scrond  Editimt.     %vo.      1 2J. 

The    Metallurgy    of    Iron    and    Steel. 

By  the  lat«  JOHN  PEBOT,  K.D.,  r.B.8. 

A  New  and  Kkvisbd  Edition,  with  the  Author's  latest  Cokkkctioks, 

AND  BROUGHT  DOWN  TO  THE  Present  Tiue. 

Br  H.  BAVBBKAH,  7.0.8., 

Auociuc  of  Uh  Royal  School  of  Mins  widoftlKliwIlatian  afatnl  Encinnn. 
WUh  lUustratiom.     Stw. 
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University    Extension    Manuals. 

THE  Series  of  University  Extension  Manuals,  published  ander  the 
Editorship  of  Professor  Knight,  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
it  primarily  designed  to  aid  the  University  Extension  movement  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  supply  the  need  so  widely  felt  by  Students,  of  Text- 
books for  study  and  reference,  in  connection  with  the  authorised  Courses 
of  Lectures. 

These  Manuals  will  differ  from  those  already  in  existence  in  that  they 
are  not  intended  for  School  use,  or  for  Examination  purposes ;  and  that 
their  aim  is  to  educate,  rather  than  to  inform.  The  enumeration  of  mere 
details  ^ill  be  avoided,  except  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  working  of 
general  laws,  and  the  development  of  principles;  while  the  historical 
evolution,  both  of  the  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  will  be  kept  in  view, 
as  well  as  their  philosophical  significance.  The  class  for  whose  use  the 
Manuals  are  especially  designed  are  those  whose  education  has  been 
hitherto  somewhat  miscellaneous  or  fragmentary,  and  who  are  desirous  of 
pursuing  systematic  study  in  Literature,  History,  Science,  and  Art. 

The  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  l^niversity  Extension  in 
England  and  Scotland  has  been  partly  due  to  the  combination  of  scientific 
treatment  with  popularity,  and  the  union  of  simplicity  with  thoroughness. 
The  University  Extension  movement,  however,  can  only  reach  those 
resident  in  the  larger  centres  of  population,  while  all  over  the  country 
there  are  thoughtful  persons  who  desire  the  same  kind  of  teaching ;  and  it 
is  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  Extension  Lecture  Students,  that  this  Series 
is  designed.  Its  aim  will  be  to  supply  to  the  public  and  to  the  general 
reader,  the  same  kind  of  teaching  as  is  given  in  the  Lectures,  to  reflect  the 
spirit  which  has  characterised  the  movement,  and  to  combine  as  the 
Lectures  have  done,  the  discussion  of  principles  as  well  as  of  facts,  and  of 
methods  along  with  results. 

The  Manuals  will  be  issued  simultaneously  in  England  and  America. 
Volumes  dealing  with  separate  sections  of  Literature,  Science,  Philosophy, 
History,  and  Art  have  already  been  assigned  to  representative  literary  men, 
to  University  Professors,  or  to  Extension  Lectures  connected  with  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  and  the  Universities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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University    Extension    Manuals. 


VOLUMES  ALREADY  POBUSHRD. 

The  Fine  Arts. 

D^  Pror.  Baldwin  Brown,  University  of  Edinburgh.    Witb  IlluslralioliL   31.U 

English  Colonization  and  Empire, 

ByA.CALDECOTT,FellawofSt.Jolin'sCollege,C>nibndge.  Maps  and  I'ianL  j^&I. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Money. 

Bf  Dr.    W.   Cunningham,   FeLlow   ol  Trin.   CoU.,  Cambridge,   Profca 

Economic  Science,  King's  Coil.  London,     jr. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful. 

By  I'TofesMt  Knight,  Univerriiy  of  Si.  Andrew*.     31.  bd,  ^-fl^ 

IN   THE   PRESS  AND  NEARLY  READY. 

French  Literature. 

By  II.  G.  Kbene,  Wudhont  College,  Oxford  ;  Fellowof  the  Univenity  ofQ 

The  Realm  of  Nature :   A  Manual  of  Physiography, 

Jty  lU'dii  Robert  Mill,  University  of  Edinburgh.     With  Maps  and  Illustn- 
tions.     Ntarly  nady. 

The  Elements  of  Ethics. 


The  Study  of  Animal  Life. 

By  J.  Akthur  Thouson,  University  of  Edinburgh. 
TO    BE   FOLLOWED   BY 

The  Daily  Life  of  the  Greelts  and  Romans. 

By  PtofcEsor  W.  Anders[>n,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Finh  College,  SheffieW. 

The  History  of  Astronomy. 

By  Arthur  Berry,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cftubridge  (Senior  Wrangler). 

Shakespeare,  and  his  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama. 

By  F.  S.  Boas,  Batliol  College,  Otford. 

The  English  Poets,  from  Blake  to  Tennyson. 

By  Rev.  Stofford  A.  Brooks,  Trinity  CoU^e,  Dublin. 

\,Cimtinmtd. 
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University   Extension    Manuals. 


Energy  in  Nature:  An  introduction  to  Physical  Science. 

By  John  Cox,  late  Warden  of  Cavendish  College,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Botany. 

By  Professor  Patrick  Gbddes,  University  College,  Dundee. 

The  Jacobean  Poets. 

By  Edmund  Gosse,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

British  Dominion  in  india. 

By  Sir  Alfred  Lvall,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

The  French  Revoiution. 

By  C.  E.  Mallet,  Balliol  College,  Oxfonl. 

The  Physioiogy  of  the  Senses. 

By  Professor  McKendrick,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Snodgrass 
Physiological  Laboratory,  Glasgow. 

Comparative  Religion. 

By  Professor  Menzirs,  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive. 

By  Professor  Minto,  University  of  Aberdeen. 

The  English  Novel,  from  its  Origin  to  Sir  W.  Scott 

By  Professor  Raleigh,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

Outlines  of  English  Literature. 

By  William  Renton,  University  of  St.  Andrews. 


Studies  in  Modern  Geology. 


By  Dr.  R.  D.  Roberts,  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  Scactary  to  the 
Cambridge  and  London  University  Extension  Syndicates. 


Problems  of  Political  Economy. 


By  M.  E.  Sadler,  Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Secretary  to  the 
Oxford  University  Extension  Delegacy. 

Psychology:  A  Historical  Sketch. 

By  Prof.  Seth,  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Mechanics. 

By  Professor  James  Stuart,  M.P.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
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NEW    HANDBOOKS    AND    NEW    EDITIONS. 

REVISED    OR    RE'iVRlTTE.V,     1891,    1891. 


"  From  a  lilfrary  point  o(  view,  no  handbooks  in  Ihenittrkcl  can  com[Hre  wilh  Murajt 
Dllien  may  \x  cheaper,  or  more  praclical.  but  the  greni  publiiher  of  Albemarle  SOW*  n 
usily  the  Rnl  in  all  [hal  makes  the  genuine  book.  His  Guidci  are  liletalurc,  and  Ihe  LUiuT 
jnlpim  will  find  none  like  Ihem."— SnViM  Wtrkly. 

India.       m  one   volume.     Mapi  at^  Plans. 

K  PRACTICAL  GUIDE   FOR  TRAVELLERS  THROUGH  THE   PRINCIPAL  ROUTTS 
"AL.    BOMB -      "  — "° 

SIMLA, 


BKNCAL.    BOMBAY,    MADRAS.    PUNJAB.   St.,    AND    TO    THE    SUMMW 
~    RJEELINC,     MAHABALESHWAR,     MATHERAN,    MT. 


Turkey  i 


in    ASiat       Revised  Biitian.     Mafs  and  Flam. 

•ANTINOPLE,  ' 
DV,  CRETE.  C 
\STS  OF  THE 

Holy  Land.    Mopi. 


CONSTANTINOPLE,  THE  BOSPHORUS,  DARDANELLES,  BROUSA,  PLAIN  OF 
TROV,  CRETE.  CYPRUS,  SMYRNA,  EPHESUS,  THE  SEVEN  CHURCHES 
■         OF  THE  BLACK  SEA,   ARMENIA,   MESOPOTAMIA,  *c. 


,    EDOM      THE     SYRIAN     DESERTS,     JRRUS.U.EM, 


Egypt. 


CENTRAL    FRANCE,  AUVERGNE.  THE   CEVENNES    BURGUNDY,   THE   RHONR 


INCI.UDINO  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THK  COURSE  OF  THE  NIIE  THROUGH 
EGYPT,  NUBIA,  ALEXANDRIA,  CAIRO.  THK  PY»AMll>S.  THEBES,  THE 
SUEZ   CANAL,  PENINSULA    OF   SINAI,  THE  OASES.  THE   rA^t>M.  &c 

France— Part    I.       Maps  and  Ham. 

iNOV.    BRITTANV,   T1 
■;    CAKONNE,   LIMOUi 

France— Part  II.    Maps  and  nan,. 

ENTRAL    FRANCE,  AUVERC  "~    

AND    SAONE,    PROVENCI 
ALPS,  ALSACE,    LORRAII- 

Switzerland    and    the    Alps.       Raihed EdUu»t.     MapsandPlant.     leu. 

North    Italy.        Maps  a»d  Plam.     lOJ. 

TURIN,  MILAN,  PAVIA,  CREMONA,  THE  ITALIAN  LAKES,  BERCAMO.  BRESCIA. 
VERONA,  MANTUA,  VICENZA.  PADUA,  VENICE,  FERRARA,  BOLOGNA, 
RAVENNA,  RIMINI,  PARMA.  MODF.NA,  PIACENZA,  GENOA,  AND  THE 
RIVIERA  AND    ITS   OFF-LVINC   ISLAND^ 

Eastern    Counties.       RevUed  SdHian.     Maps  and  Plam. 

CHELMSFORD,  HARWICH,  COLCHESTER,  MALDON.  CAMBRIDGE,  ELY,  NEW 
MARKET,  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  IPSWICH,  WOODBRIDGE,  FELIXSTOWE, 
LOWESTOFT,  NORWICH,  YARMOUTH,  CROMER,  ftc 

Derby,  Notts,  Leicester,  and  Stafford.    Map. 

MATLOCK,  BAKEWELL,  CHATSWORTH,  THE  PEAK,  BUXTON,  HARDWtCR, 
DOVEDALE,  ASHBORNE.  SOUTHWELL,  MANSFIELD,  RETFORD,  BURTON. 
BELVOIR,  MELTON  MOWBRAY,  WOLVERHAMPTON,  LICHFIELD,  WALSALL, 

TAMWORTH. 

Herts,  Bedford,  and  Hunts.    Maps. 

Warwickshire.    Maps. 

The  English  Cathedrals,    wuk  niuartuitm.  omvoium,. 


AlBBM ARLl  STKBBT, 
Odther^  1891. 


MR.    MURRAY'S 


LIST    OF 


Hefo  mttr  |leant  ^uWkatians. 


•    \      '^%%%^ 


MEMOIR    OF 

Madame  Jenny  Lind  -  Goldscbmidt, 

HER    EARLY    ART-LIFE    AND    DRAMATIC 
CAREER     1820  TO  1851. 

FROM    ORIGINAL    DOCUMENTS,    LETTERS.    MSS.,    DIARIES,  &c. 

In  the  possession  of,  or  collected  by  Mr.  Q0LD8CHMIDT. 

By  HENRY    SOOTT    HOLLAND.  M.A. 

Caiiun  aiid  lYetcntur  of  St.  Paul's  aiid 

W.    S.    ROCKSTRO, 

Author  of  "A  General  History  of  Mu»ic,"  ««  Ufe  of  Handel."  "  McndelMohn.**  Ac. 
Third  Edition^  Hfviscd.     Portraits^  Appendix  of  MwiU^  ^c,     ^  Vots.     8tw.     yis, 

•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦ 

MEMOIRS    AND    LEITERS    OF 

Sidney   Gilchrist   Tbomas, 

INVENTOR. 

Edited  by  R.  W.   BURNIE,  Barrister^t-Uw. 

H^i'iA  Portraits.     Crorun  8ro.     9/. 

"  I  have  read  through  the  biofraphv  of  vour  deceated  too  with  a  firofoond  intemt.  >\'ho 
could  fail  to  be  moved  by  such  a  noble  chiracter.  such  a  splendid  life :  of  which  the  mere 
distinctions,  conspicuous  as  they  were,  seem  to  dwindle  by  the  side  of  the  extnordinary  moral 
elevation.  How  the  interest  concentrated  in  thi^  short  biography  exceeds  that  oommooly  due 
to  the  longest  and  roost  eUbomte  work."— .l/r.  Otadst^nt  t^  Afn.  Git^krist  Tkamat. 


t6     Mr.  Murray's  List  of  New  and  Recent  PubUcaHau. 


■  DICTIONARY    OF 

"    Greeic  afld  Roman  Antiquities. 

INCLUDING  THE  LAWS,  INSTITUTIONS,  DOMESTIC  USAGES. 
PAINTING,   SCULPTURE.   MUSIC,  the   DRAMA.   &c 


WILLIAM    SMITH.   LL.D.. 

Ion.  D.CL.  Oifonl ;  Hun.  Ph.D.  Lcipoi 


M.A..  I 


Third  Rkvked  anu  EM.ARr.en  Eiution  (a; 

mih  ^po  Illtiitraiims.   i  Vdt.    JUeJium  Stm.   31t.6d.eac*. 

'•  Thlt  feat  his  aen  also  tbe  completion  of  a  work  which  nmy  (itly  leceive  motion  bat, 
bolli  on  account  or  the  labours  wliich  have  conspired  to  pnxluw  ii,  and  on  aecDunl  of  iIk 
.vidi?  intercut  which  it  posKSses  (or  various  dassei  of  siudcnls — 1  mean  the  third  «Iil»n  d 
Dc.  William  Smith's  Diclionuy  of  Gieek  and  Romiin  Aniiquilies,  edited  in  the  Gtu  tduinE 
by  Mr,  Waylc,  and  in  the  second  by  Mr,  Marindin.  Fony-three  yaus  have  elapsni  snx 
the  Inst  precnllng  edition— the  second— appeared  io  1S48.  No  one  who  remeniben  ha* 
fniillul  this  long  interval  bax  been  in  fresh  materials  of  every  kind  can  wonder  that  the  nni 
iuue  is  ■Imoil  a  new  book.  Scarcely  twenty  articles  remain  as  they  stood  ;  Iwoibirds  hni 
been  lorj^ly  altered,  and  one-third  has  been  eniirelv  rewritten." — Prtftsmr  Jetb's  Addrai  al 
Ikt  Annual  .Wttlins  of  Iki  H^lA,V.ViC  Socjktv,  June  3^,  iBgt. 

"  Dr.  Smith's  ENctionary  of  Antiquities  has  been  so  girally  enlarged  and  improved,  that  it 
may  be  described  as  substantially  a  new  book.  Eight  hundred  pages  have  been  added,  or,  to 
put  the  amount  in  round  numbers,  about  two-fifihs  of  the  original  bulk.  And  the  quality  o( 
the  vrork  has  been  raised  in  n  more  ihsn  proportion nte  degree.  Though  during  the  fony-lao 
years  that  passed  between  the  pubticaiinn  of  ihe  second  eoition  and  of  tliat  of  which  ire  are 
now  speaking,  few  additions  were  made  to  our  store  of  classical  literature,  yet  that  litetalme 
has  been  more  scientifically  studied.  It  has  been,  in  particular,  illustrated  from  oibcr 
provinces  of  human  histoty,  of  which  little  was  known  10  the  last  generation.  And  ItieD  a 
vast  amount  of  absoluiely  new  knowledge  has  been  gained.  The  bulk  of  inscriptioiu  known 
to  the  scholars  of  to-day  is  vastly  greater  than  that  with  which  the  scholars  of  forty  yean  ago 
had  10  be  content.  But  of  the  general  completeness  and  eiceltence  of  the  work,  and  of  tbe 
service  which  is  rendered  by  its  publication  to  classical  study  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no 
doubt     Dr.   William  Smith  is  to  be  congratulated   on    having   lived   to    preside  oro-  the 

Subllcation  of  this  new  edition,  and  on  having  secured  Ihe  services  of  coadjutors  so  able  as 
Ir.  Wayte  and  Dr.  Marindin  [responsible  respectively,  under  the  edilOr-iiHctiief.  for  the  Gnl 
and  second  volumes." — Sftclalor, 


Str&y  Verses. 

1889—1890. 

Br  ROBERT,   LORD    HOUGHTON. 
CnruM  Sue.    6s. 
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The  Queen's  Commission: 

HOW    TO    PREPARE    FOR    IT,    HOW    TO    OBTAIN    IT, 

AND    HOW    TO    USE    IT; 

WITH    PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  ON  THE  COST  AND 
PROSPECTS    OF    A    MILITARY    CAREER. 

Intended  for  the  Use  of  Cadets  and  Subalterns  and  their  Parents. 

By  Gapt.  Q.  J.  YOUNGHUSBAND, 

or  the  Qoeen't  Own  Corpt  of  Guides ;  Author  of  "  Frmyi  and  Formyi.'* 

Crown  %vc,    dr. 

**  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  guide  than  this  to  parents  who  contemplate  making  sol- 
diers oi  their  sons  ;  a  fortiori  to  their  sons  themselves." — Tiwus, 

*'  Such  a  book  was  much  wanted,  and  that  before  us  has  evidently  been  carefully  prepared 
by  a  very  competent  band." — 7*4/  Queen, 
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Two  Visits  to  the  West  Coast  of  Irel&nd. 

By  Miss  BALFOUR. 

Svo,      IS, 
•,•   See  MURRAY'S  MAGAZINE  fir  AUGUST. 


A  Publisher  and  His  Friends: 

MEMOIR  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  LATE 

JOHN    MURRAY, 
With  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  House,  176S-1843. 

By  SAMUEL   SMILES,  LL.D., 

Third  EJiiiom,  Revisid.     With  Portraits.     2  Vols,     Dtmy^ffo.    ja/. 

"  They  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  '  Life  of  Scott.*  as  books  that  will  bear  per- 
petual dipping  into,  and  we  could  hardly  bestow  any  higher  praise." — The  Times. 

"  The  book  should  be  read,  leisurely  and  comfortably,  by  all  who  care  for  the  Utanuy 
history  of  England." — Record, 

"  It  is  dithcult  vrithin  the  space  at  our  command  to  do  justice  to  a  book  so  rich  in 
the  literary  hi:»tory  of  the  iimc^"'-'A/hem^tmwt. 

"  Entertaining  these  volumes  certamiy  are !  Not  Boswell.  nor  Southey,  nor  Lockhart,  nor 
Moore,  nor  Sir  George  I'revclyan.  nor  Mr.  Froude  were  more  blessed  in  their  subject.  One 
might  almost  say  that  in  these  two  volumes  lie  the  materials  for  a  History  of  English  literature 
for  6fty  years." — Saturday  Review, 

'*  'llus  fulness  of  interesting  detail  oootaiaed  in  these  volumes  rmdm  h  hnpoasible  to  do 
lustioe  to  them  within  the  ordinary  Umiu  of  a  review.  Readers  who  oare  for  the  literary 
histonr  of  the  century  will  not  be  satisfied  with  borrowing  these  memoirs  of  n  disiingwiihed 
man  from  the  drculating  librmry.  but  will  be  glad  to  have  a  copy  on  their  shelves.'*— 5/«r/tfAfr. 


Early  Political  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 


I 


AS  SECRETARY  FOR  IRELAND,  1812-18, 
AND  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  1822-27. 

rUBUSUED    nV    HIS   TKL'STEES. 

Viioount  H*aniNoc  and  Righi  Hon.  Arthur  Wellislkv  Peei. 
Edited  by  CHARLES    STUART    PARKER,    M.P. 

IViU  Pcrtrail.     %%■«.      t6/. 


tlisa/lvBnui;c  10  hit  mciuoi]'  nnd  npuUilion.  'Hie  n.onieni  of  publication  1>  undoiAwdljF,  i 
undeiignedl/,  opportune.  .  .  .  Mr.  Parker,  wkboiii  cvn  obirudinB  hircuudf,  \aa  iitall)  o^ 
hauceil  ttt  inlen!.l.  and  jJliulnitccI  iu  hitton'eal  iiDporUince.  by  means  of  s  running  oonina- 
lary.  which  for  modrsty,  conctseniiss,  accuracy  and  appositenns,  k.  all  thai  could  b:  deiUiEd.'' 


Maroia. 


Papular  Edilion.     Cnmin  Zve.     ti. 

"  Mr.  Norris  has  the  light  touch  of  Thackeray,  who  guides  ui  ihrough  ibree  or  four  r 
rations  as  gracefully  as  a  well-bred  man  might  point  out  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors  in 
(amily  picture  gallery."— Quarlrrfy  Sevicui. 

"  The  author  of  '  Marcia'  holds  a  high  place  among  the  novelists  of  the  day.  He  wr 
admirable  English,  has  a  keen  grasp  of  the  character,  and  very  ofien  there  are  touches  in 
writings  of  which  Thackemy  would  not  have  been  ashamed."— /mla  Ball. 


Impressions  of  a  Tenderfootj 

DURING    A    JOURNEY    IN    SEARCH    OF    SPORT    IN    THE 

FAR    WEST. 

8r   LADY    SEYMOUR  (Mrs.  ALGERNON    ST.   MAUR.) 

IVi/A  Map  aiid  lllttitr^ioiu.     Cm-Mix  Si/n.      IW. 

"  Mrs.  St.  Maur  has  ([iven  her  readers  a  brightly  written  and  fascinating  account  of  tnvds 
in  the  far  West.  With  abundance  of  matter  to  chronicle,  Mis.  St.  Maur  lapses  but  seldou 
into  injerence  drawing,  and  the  result  Is  a  book  which  will  be  rend  nlwnys  without  effort  and 
often  with  heffl  attention."— it/urnii^  Post. 
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London:  Past  and  Present; 

ITS    HISTORY,    ASSOCIATIONS,    AND    TRADITIONS. 

By  HENRY    B.  WHEATLEY,  F.8.A. 

BASED    ON   CUNNINGHAM'S  HANDBOOK, 
Library  Edition^  Printed  on  Laid  Paper,     3   Vols*  Medium  8fV.     ;f  3  3/. 

*'We  can  conceive  no  more  welcome  companion  to  an  enlij^htened  foreigner  than  this 
work  with  its  laborious  research,  scrupulous  exactness,  alphabetical  arrangement,  and 
authorities  from  every  imaginable  source.  As  a  piece  of  severe  compact  and  finished 
structure,  it  is  not  to  be  siupassed." — The  Times, 

*'  Every  spot  in  this  thickly-peopled  district  has  its  description  and  anecdote  ;  and  every 
page  conveys  some  information  that  is  curious,  interesting  or  valuable, — communicated 
necessarily  in  the  most  succinct,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most  authentic  manner.  There 
is  nothing  merely  speculative  and  fanciful, — all  is  fact  and  substance.  It  will  remain  a  kisting 
record  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  our  huge  metropolis." — Atfunetum. 

'*  Mr.  W^eatley's  '  I^ndon  Past  and  Present '  is  a  kind  of  dictionary  or  cyclopaedia  of  the 
streets,  houses,  places,  squares,  and  public  buildmgs  of  the  Metropolis.  Ostensibly  based 
upon  Cunningham's  famous  Handbook,  it  is  in  manv  respects  an  absolutely  orij^nal  work,  and 
it  is  almost  an  excess  of  modesty  which  leads  Mr.  Wheatley  to  divide  the  credit  of  its  produc- 
tion with  his  predecessor."— S/andard, 


♦♦♦ 


Lives  of  Twelve  Good  Men. 

Martin  Joseph  Routh.  Richard  Grrswell. 


Hugh  Jamrs  Rosr. 
Charlrs  Marriott. 
Edward  Hawkins. 

Sam  URL  WiLBRRPORCR. 


Hrnry  Octavius  Coxi. 

HrNRY  LONGURVILLt  MaNSRL. 

William  Jacobson. 
Charlrs  Pagr  Eden. 


Richard  Lynch  Cotton.  Charlrs  Longubt  Higgins. 

By  JOHN   W.  BURGON,   B.D.,  Late  Dean  of  Chichester. 
A  dVew  Edition  with  Portrait^  ok  the  Author  and  or  tiir  Twelve, 

.SirtA  Thousand,     8fw.      16/. 


ADVENTURES   IN   THE   LIFE  OF 

Count  George  Albert  of  Erbacb. 

INCLUDING   HIS   SOJOURN   WITH  THE   KNIGHTS  OF   MALTA, 
CAI'TURK  UY  IMF.  IJAKHARY  CORSAIRS  and  LMPRISONMENT  in  TUNIS. 

TRANSL.\TED    FROM    THE    GERMAN. 

By  H.R.H.  PRIN0E88    BEATRICE. 

.>Vt4^W  hdiitoM.     Portraits  astd  Hloodcmts.     Crowm  8ti#.     lOf.  (sd. 
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V/OBKS     BY    REV.    DR.    SALMON, 

PnmiU  at  Trimly  Callesi,  Dablio. 


BiBtorica.!  Introduetion   to  I    The  M&llibility  of  th8  , 
the  New  Testament.       \  Churcb. 

FifikEdiliaH.     Crvuin  %ve.    51.  I         Stiimd  EMiieii.     Crvs^  Svt.    91. 


r 


Studies  in  European  History. 

By   Professor  VON    DOLLINGER,   D.D., 

Translated  by  MARGARET  Wabke. 
IVM  Parlrnil,     Hiw.      14,,, 


A  Sistory  of  Greek  Seulpture. 

By  A.   S.   MURRAY,   LL.O.,   F.8.A., 

Keepa  of  Greek  and  Romui  Antiquities  in  the  Britiih  Museun. 

Rrviad  EditUn.     With  \i^  lUuttnUiant.     2  tWi.     AteJium  Sv.     361. 

"  In  gnap  and  nuuteiy  of  Ihe  subject,  and  cleanieu  and  atlractiveness  of  slyle,  the  bix>l 
Menu  to  ui  un  eacellent  enunple  of  what  such  a  book  should  be.  We  t>eg  once  more  t< 
thank  Mr.  Murnir  for  his  Iniereiiing  book— with  the  gratitude  which  consists  partly  in  at 
— --^"'-iij  of  future  favours."— GBonfiflii. 


A  Ride  through  Asia  Minor  &  Armenia. 

GIVING   A   SKETCH   OF   THE   CHARACTERS,    MANNERS    AND 

CUSTOMS   OF   BOTH    THE    MUSSULMAN   AND 

CHRISTIAN    INHABITANTS. 


Crown  Sua.    loi.  6ii. 
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An  English  Latin  Gradus  or  Verse 
Bictionary  for  Schools. 

INTENDED  TO  SIMPLIFY  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  LATIN  VERSES  BY 
CLASSIFIED  MEANINGS,  SELECTED  EPITHETS  TO  SYNONYMS,  &c 

By  A.  C.  AINGER,   M.A.,  and  H.  Q.  WINTLE,  M.A. 

AMtttant  Bfaatcn  at  Eton  Colkge. 
(450/^.)    CtvwH  8tv.     9s, 


Life  of  a  Southern  Planter, 

AT   THE   TIME    OF   THE    AMERICAN    CIVIL   WAR. 

By  SUSAN    OABNEY   SMEDES. 

CrvwH  Svt.     p.  6d, 


The  Foundations  of  the  Creed. 

BEING   A    DISCUSSION    OF    THE    GROUNDS    UPON    WHICH    THE 

ARTICLES    OF   THE    APOSTLES'    CREED    MAY    BE    HELD    BY 

EARNEST   AND    THOUGHTFUL    MINDS    IN    THE 

NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

By  HARVEY   GOODWIN,  D.D., 

LocdRuhoporCariulc. 

Su^md  Editmu     9rv.     I4x« 

"  By  following  the  lines  it  marks  out.  our  younger  Theologians  nwy  construct  a  very 
popular  and  powerful  Christian  Defence.  "—CAirrr A  Qmmrttrly  ffevuw, 

"  A  book  of  extreme  interest,  and  likely  to  be  widely  read,  upon  a  subject  about  which  few 
men  are  more  qualified  to  speak.  '^—Ket^rd, 

**  A  work  that  deserves  an  honoured  place  in  every  student's  library.  The  massive  mind 
of  Dr.  Gosxlwin  is  well  quUMed  to  de^l  with  the  tdeniific  defence  of  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  his  dear  logical  intellect  never  showed  itsdf  to  better  advAnttfe  than 
in  this  gimnd  and  satisfactory  essay.  Wisdom  and  love  are  beautifuUy  united  in  the  Bishop's 
argument" — frisk  S^^ktisstua/  GauiU, 
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Our  Viceregal  Life  in  India, 

DURING    THE    YEARS    1884—8. 
By   THE    MARCHIONESS    OF    DUFFERtN    AND    AVA. 

Fifth  and  fefHlar  EdiUpti.     mfh  Afaf.     CrwH  8111,     Jj.  6rf. 


Three  Counsels  of  the  Divine  Msbstei 

FOR    THE    CONDUCT    OF    THE    SPIRITUAL    LIFE. 
By  E.  MEYRICK    GOULBURN,  D.D. 

PofiHlar  EdUiei.     Ctvwn  Bw.     91. 


WORKS     BY     MISS     CAILLARD. 


Electricity  : 


THE  SCIENCE    OF   THE   XIXth    [ 
CENTURV.  [ 

A  Sketch  far  Gtmral  Readtn. 

With  lUtutnttumi.  Crown  Siw.  7/.  6d. 
"  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  of  ihe 
merit  of  this  work.  The  subject  of  it  has 
now  become  one  of  extraordinBry  and  almost 
universal  iniereit,  and  a  manual  that  could 
put  (he  general  reader  In  possession  of  the 
nuiin  outlines  of  it  must  be  pronounced  a 
valuable  acquisition.  This  is  what  Miss 
CaiUard  has  attempted  and  has-  eftecied. 
Difficult  as  the  science  of  electricity  must  be 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  uninitiBted,  it 
is  capable  of  a  popular  form  of  exposition, 
and  those  who  desu^  an  intelligent  and  in- 


tUigible  guide 
un  studf  Ihi 


Th6  Inriaible  Powers  of 
Nature. 

SOME  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  HEAT, 
LIGHT,  SOUND,  GRAVITA- 
TION, SOLIDS.  FLUIDS,  MAG- 
NETISM, &c 

Crmim  Svtt,  6t, 
"  The  present  work  is  worthy  of  >11  pnne. 
It  is  evident  that  very  great  pains  bare  bea 
taken  with  it,  and  the  descriptions  ate  to; 
accurate,  and  show  considerable  ingennit; 
and  industry."— CAiire*  Btlls. 

"  The  young  student  of  luitiue  wiQ  End 
thU  a  most  intereatiog  atid  inttroclive  boot." 
— /eunml  ef  Micrtittipr. 
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Fortiieation : 

ITS    PAST   ACHIEVEMENTS,    RECENT    DEVELOPMENT, 

AND    FUTURE    PROGRESS. 

By  Major  Q.  SYDENHAM   CLARKE.  C.M.Q., 

Royal  Eogioeen. 
IVUA  50  lllmstraHom,    Medium  8m.    3I/. 


A  Naturalist's  Voyage  Round  the  World. 

By  CHARLES   DARWIN.  F.R.a 

WITH    100   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   THE   PLACES   VISITED 

AND   DESCRIBED. 


/>VOT  Skdchgs  fyK  T,  Pritchbtt.    Mtdtum  8tw.    ai/. 

*«*  Tki  oh/tet  of  this  ediHm  is  to  aid  tJU  auiko/s  dtscripHom  by  actual  rtprtsmtatim*  o, 
tki  mcst  imttrtstimg  places  and  ohjocts  of  Natural  History  referred  to  im  tkewt.  This  has  beem 
t§uUd  ky  securing  tki  service  efan  artist  who  has  visited  tJU  countries  which  Darwin  descrihes. 


BAMPTON    LECTURES. 

The  Witness  of  the  Psalms   Modem  Critioism  and  the 
to  Christ  and  Christianity.  Fomih  Gospel. 

By   W.    ALEXANDER.    D.D.,  By  H.  W.  WATKIN8,   D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Derry.  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Durham. 

'/Air.i  LJtt  ott.      C*ot*'M  8n#.     9/.  '  Sm.      1 51. 
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WORKS    BY    M.    PAUL    DU    CHAILLU. 


The  Viking  Age. 


THE    EARLY     HISTORY,    MANNERS,    AND    CUSTOMS    OF   THZ 

ANCESTORS    OF    THE    ENGLISH-SPEAKING    NATIONS. 

tLLusTRATBO  rtaa 

ANTIQUITIES   DISCOVERED   AND   ANCIENT  SAGAS    AND   EDDAS. 

ffiri  1360  niutlnUiims.     3  Vols.     &oa,     43J. 


The  Gre&t  Forest  of  Equa- 
torial AfricsL, 

AND  THE  COUNTRY  OF    THE 

DWARFS. 
Pepular  Ediiien.     WUh  90  Ilhutraiians. 
.  Po!t  Sib.     ^!.  (ni. 

Y    Travels  in  AustraJia. 

AND    CAMP    LIFE    WITH    THE 
ABORIGINES     OF     QUEENSLAND. 

By   CARL    LUMHOLTZ,    M.A., 

Meinbir  of  the  RgyiO  Society  ot  Scieaa  of  Notway. 
lUtutraHtns.     Mrdium  %tio.     34^. 


land  0/  ffifl  Midnight  Sm. 


/HuilraiitHi.     3  i'oli.  Sew.     36). 


Imd   of  M&Dfred, 


I/iustratumi.     Cretin  Bra.     HU,  6A 


The  Student's  Commentary  on  the 
Soly  Bible, 

ABRIDGED    FROM    THE    SPEAKER'S    COMMENTARY. 


6  VfU.     CrvaiH  iva.     Jt.  M.  latk. 
L  GsNisis  TO  DsnTBROKOMY.  I      IV.  Isaiah  to  Mauchi. 

II.  Joshua  to  Esthbk.  i 

III.  Job  to  Ecclesiastm.  | 

' '  Then  can  be  no  queation  thai  llie  Speaker's  Comnientar]'  hu  marked  an  en.  in  BibliGi 
Uteimluic,  u  [he  mosl  wccesafulof  all  identilic  ei positions  of  ihe  Bible  yet  given  totbe  pubb 
and  in  thi*  abridgmeot  we  are  glad  to  see  the  essenlul  ponion  of  the  gieal  arigin 
lulhfallr  pmerredT' — Ei^liik  Ckurckmait, 
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NEW^     NOVELS. 

By  HON.  EMILY    LAWLESS. 
Author  op  "  HURRISH."  Etc. 


Piain  Frances  Mowbray 

AND   OTHER   TALES. 
Put  Svo.    6s. 


Major  Lawrence,  F.LS. 


A    NOVEL. 
Pui  8tw.     6f. 


Miss  Blake  of  Monksbalton.    Comedy  of  a  Country  House. 


By  ISABELLA   O.    FORD. 

Pasi  8tv.     5; . 


By  JUUAN    8TURGI8, 

Author  of**  John  a  DrMOtt,"  **  John  llaklaMU,'*A& 


CfVWtt  aP0»     w  • 


Lovd  J 


Virgil  in  English  Verse. 

ECLOGUES,    AND    iENEID,    BOOKS    I.— VI. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  SIR   CHARLES    BOWEN. 

or  AppMl.  r.R.S..  Hon.  D.CL  oCtho  Uoi^wtiKy  of  Osfbrd,  Folknr  ud  oo«  VUtorof 

BaUiol  Colkf*. 

2mi  Editiom.     FtmUispitt;     fo#.     18/. 


ROBINSON'S    GARDEN     CYCLOPEDIA. 


1.— English  Flower  Garden:    2.— The  Vegetable  6&rden: 


STYLE,  POSITION,  and  ARRANGE- 
MENT, WITH  A  DrSCEIPTION  OF 
ALL  THE  BiST  PLANTS,  AND  DlRtC- 
TIONS  POR  THEIR  CULTURE. 

trUA  //imUnHimt.    8m.     151 


DESCRIPTIONS  AND  CULTURE  OF 
THE  GARDEN  VEGETABLES 
CULTIVATED  IN  EUROPE  AND 
AMERICA. 

ina  /l/tuirmiims.    8m     ip. 
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•^JS  CLIENTS.  CARES.  4-  WORKS. 


ThQ  Country  Bajiker:       A  S&ndhook  to  the  Dsaiii 


Duties. 


From  Kostv  Years'  Expuiiekcb.       ,       By  SYDNEY    BUXTON,  M-P, 
By  GEORGE    RAE,  |  GEORGE  STAPYLTQN    BAIWESk 


ligAf/i  EMtien.     Craum  Siw.     -ji.  td.  PesI  %vo.     y.  bd. 


BY    THE    DUKE    OF    ARGYLL, 

The  Reign  of  L&w.       i      The  Unity  of  Nature. 

MntttatfA  Editim.     Cman  8:w.     5/.       I  Third  EJilicn.     8iw.     I2r. 


1 


m 


"The  old  Lord  Treasurer  Buileigh,  if  anyone  came  to  tbe  I-ordi  of  the  Council  to* 
license  to  travel,  he  would  fim  examine  blm  of  England ;  and  If  he  found  him  iptonnl. 
would  bid  him  stay  at  home  and  know  bis  own  country  Grsl.~—  T/U  Cemfltal  Gealauat,  h} 
Mmry  PtaeMam,  rfaa, 

ENGLAND     AND     WALES. 

Murra/s  Eandhook  for  Travellers  in 
England  and  Wales, 

ALPHABETICALLY    ARRANGED. 

WITH  DESCRIPTION  OF  PLACES,  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  HOTELS,  tic. 

New  and  reiiistd  Editien  {1890).     Ont  Valumi,  tuUh  Map,     Feii&M.     lai. 

"  MuKRAv's  Handbooks  have  always  been  distinguished  for  the  high  quality  of  their 
literaiy  and  archilectural  information.  In  the  volume  before  us  under  each  place-name  it  itinD 
a  description  of  the  place,  railway  slalioos,  hotels,  and  excursions  best  deserving  of  i)k 
traveller's  attention,  ll  will  thus  be  seen  that  sucb  informaiioo  is  given  as  will  suffice  for  iH 
ordinary  purposes.  The  book  is  likely  to  be  of  as  much  u»  in  Ihe  library  as  ■  bandy  gaxetten 
of  home  traveL"— it'tomj'  World. 
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Tfte  Railways  and  the  Traders. 

A    SKETCH    OF   THE    RAILWAY    RATES    QUESTION    IN 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE. 

By  W.  M.  AOWORTH,   M.A.  Oxon.. 

And  of  die  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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